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PREFACE 


There is no break in subject martes between this volume and its 
immedia te predecessor, and their division is purely a matter O1 f physical 
convenience. Perhaps therefore they might better have been called 
“Volume tv parts 1 and 2’, but since Bey are in fact two i clos and 
faselee heslicas <salnenee Shak. nal 
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however that what was said in the p 
approach adopted in this study l 
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not sound right either. It does 

i revious preface about the ge eneral 
stud to, its aims a 

equally to this second half and need not be repeated. No epi of 
Plato can feel fully satisfied with his work, if only because of the 
inevitable choice, whether to make the main part of the exposition an 
analysis and appreciation of separate dialogues or a synthetic or 
systematic treatment by subjects. I do not regret the decision for which 


I gave reasons in my last preface, but as I also admitted, there are draw- 
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her method. In the present voiume (ch. v Ii) 1 nave 
do justice to the modern school of interpreters who see Plato as from 
his early days a systematic thinker with a settled doctrine of first 
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pti inc ciples, o orauy, €ver 
only glimpse it through the veil of Aristotelian and later criticism and 
comment, must be assumed as the unwritten background to every stage 
of his written work. On these premises it is of course wrong to hold 
back the esoteric teaching until after the dialogues, but as will appear, 
I cannot regard the thesis as established beyond question, whereas on 
the other hand I do perceive, and hope I have brought out, a number of 
lines of genuinely philosophical development in the dialogues them- 
selves. (It is this development which I hoped ern save volume Iv 


fram annearing. ac it did tn one critic more like 4 of monogranhe 
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than parts of a continuous history.) On the feeder of arrangement see 
also my * Postscript ’ (ch. IX). 
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my chapters on the dialogues and ct valuable sigeesHOns. many of 


which I have adopted to the great improvement of the chapters con- 
cerned. Vol. rv ch. vit (R ub ic) was read by Sir Desmond Lee. and i 
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Preface 


the present volume ch. m1 (Pahilebus) by Professor Sandbach and 
Dr G. E. R. Lloyd. Dr Lloyd also read ch. 1v (Timaeus) and Dr T. J. 

Saunders ch. v (Laws). To Dr Saunders in particular I owe a number of 
useful references which had escaped me. For these as for all other chap- 
ters, HOweNeS I aemain soy fe ua) is saceee | as I did not adopt 


a~flararl om ‘arlahearnl +L. 
every sugges omnereda. T O Miss B. M. Gorse I am inaepted ror tnree 
things: her eaney typing, her classical education, and a friendship 
extending over many years. 
rihuted referancac eA ’ fan a L 


Unattributed references to ‘vol. 1’ etc. refer 
volumes of this work. 

I should like to correct a somewhat elusive misprint in the preface to 
the first impression of vol. Iv. On p. xv, l. 10, for ‘ effect’ read ‘defect’. 
I also apologize for the blank space on p. 4, n. 1. The reference should 
be to pages 63f. 

CAMBRIDGE W.K. C. G. 
DECEMBER 1976 
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the abbreviation Pol. indicates the latter work. 
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CRATYLUS' 


If you are on your guard against taking names too seriously, you will 
be richer in wisdom as you grow old. Plato, Pol. 261e 
Date. The placing of this dialogue immediately after the Republic is not 
intended as a pronouncement on its date, which, like its purpose, has 


heen a matter of lively debate. Earlier critics (é.¢ all five i in Ross’ Ss 
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table, PT/ 3) thought it an early dialogue, before Phaedo, Symposium, 
Phaedrus and Republic, and von Arnim’s stylistic studies made him date 
it around 390, before Plato’s first Sicilian visit, though others (see Ross, 
ib. 4-5) had seen affinities with later dialogues. Ross himself argued in 
1955 for an early date, and Taylor thought it earlier than any of the 
‘great dramatic group’, even the Protagoras. But since the fifties the 


he a: calle d ee re | 
ne so-Cail Critical 


ae hea ar Ba 


ae eae from apparent affinities in content witn tn 
group’ (Parmenides, Theaetetus, Sophist, Statesman) has won much 
more payout wnouen still witout ene: Runciman (E962) Bae 


syle and less sopristcuent treatment and thinks Phaedrus is later, Luce 
(1965) takes it as preceding Phaedo and Republic and Brentlinger (1972) 
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still puts it before Symposium, Phaedo and Republic, as in 1931 did 
Méridier. On the other hand Owen (1953) thinks the argument at 
439d8-9 ‘alone would vindicate its place in the critical group’, Kirk 
(1951) and Allan (1954) put it contemporary with Theaetetus, and 
Schadewaldt (1971) also argues for a fairly late date, as an immediate 


preliminary to the critical group. In 1953 Jowett’s citar disputed his 
comparatively early dati ting Ul LIN Us aLyeus aiiu emphasize 


with the later dialogues.* 
t A descriptive bibliography of works on the Cratylus 1804-1972 will be found in Derbolav, 


Sprachphil. 1972, 234-308. 

2 Reff, not - supplied i in the text are: Ross, R. Jnt. de Phil. 1955; Taylor, PMW 75; Runciman, 
PLE 2 and 129; Luce, Phron. 1965, 21 and 36; Méridier in his Budé ed., 46; Owen, SPM 323 
n. 3; Kirk, 4/P 1951, 226; Allan, 4]P 1954, 272; Schadewaldt, Essays Merlan 3-11; Brentlinger, 
AGPh 1972, 116 n. 15 Hage Dial: ? Il, 10 n, 1. For a conspectus of views before 1941 see 


ewree 
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Cratylus 


Lest it appear that the arguments for an early or late date depend on 
giving chief weight to style or content respectively, it should be added 
that an important argument for the earlier date concerns the stage which 
has been reached in the doctrine of Forms. Thus Méridier, Ross (P7/ 
18-20) and Luce ae 1965, 36) have maintained that they are not 
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y Wy transcen t OTF ‘separated (Aristotle S Wor! 1) trom par ticulars, 
a view which would of course put the Cratylus before the Phaedo. 
The above selection of opinions will suffice to justify Crombie’s 
Bie tt nt Lok. the Cratylus si, RCN ee whose Pp a a: hg 
assessment Or tne qate must De 1e€it uNn- 
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certain’ (EPD Il, 323). More even than most, it is a unique and self- 
contained whole. 


Dramatic date. \t is usually thought (see e.g. Méridier 46) that the 
dialogue contains no indication of when the conversation was supposed 
to have taken place, but Allan has argued (.4/P 1954, 272-4) that it was 
during the last year of Socrates’s life. 
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Aristotle’s statements that Plato was acquainted with him in his youth, 
and learned from him the doctrine that everything was in flux, which at 


some tima hea held i ina more evtramea farm tha n that tame 
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himself. (See vol. 111, 201.) Plato too speaks of him as a Hieiaciion 
(437a1, 440d-e) and even attacks Heracliteanism in the extreme form 
in which Cratylus himself (according to Aristotle) held it: if all things 
are in flux, they cannot even be spoken of (439d). Scholars have found 
difficulty in reconciling this with all the beliefs ascribed to him in the 
dialogue, and some have sought to avoid it by assuming that Plato is 
only using his name to make a veiled attack on someone else. Antisthenes 
was a favourite guess in the Pt but is less popular now.' Though in 


separate Crat. from Euthyd, 
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973 agrees with Ross in placing it near the beginning 


asa 
Protagorean 
308f.). Latest of all, Kahn (Exegesis 154) in 1 

of the middle group. 

t ‘In fact the Antisthenes-theory is almost dead’ (Kirk, 47P 1951, 238). A useful list of reff. is 
given by Levinson in R. of Metaph. 1957-8, and a summary of those in favour by Méridier (44f.), 
whose sensible conclusions should be noted. Since Levinson mentions Derbolav as supporting it, 
it is fair to say that in his later book (Sprachphil. 1972, 30f. ) he concludes that all attempts at 
identification rest on such scanty evidence that to decide between them is to act on faith rather 


Cratylus 


general highly suspicious of such conjectural identifications,! I have 
tried to show in vol. 11 (p. 215) that the central theory of Plato’s 
Cratylus, that names have a natural affinity with their objects, was also 
upheld by Antisthenes, as, certainly, was the impossibility of false 
speaking. The importance which he attached to language is indicated 
by his pronouncement that the basis of education was the study of 
names.” Since the nature and use of words was a favourite topic of 
discussion among the Sophists (vol. 111, 205 f.), ie were probably 
more than one champion of each of the opposing views. Another sug- 
gestion is that the etymological theories of ‘Cratylus’ are directed 
against Plato’s own gifted pupil Heraclides Ponticus. This was put 
forward by Warburg in 1929, but as Méridier says, it ‘repose sur une 
base des plus fragiles’.3 Protagoras has also had his turn,4 and is men- 
tioned in the dialogue itself as an expert on ‘the correctness of names’, 
whose central doctrine identifying appearance with reality is rejected by 
Hermogenes (391 c, 385 e-86c). It was a leading theme of vol. 111 that 
the Sophists shared a common scepticism resting on a plausible inter- 
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fascinated by the compulsion of Eleatic logic, as is plain from Gorgias’s 
use of purely Eleatic arguments to maintain the equally paradoxical 


that nothing exists (vol tr rac \- and their thecic af the 
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impossibility of falsehood seems to have rested doth on the Heraclitean 


assertion of the identity of opposites (vol. 111, 166, 182 n. 2) and on the 
Parmenidean dictum that ‘what is not’ cannot be uttered. For their 
purposes Heraclitean and Eleatic doctrine were at one in ‘abolishing the 
criterion’ for any comparative assessment of judgements about the 


* See vol. 111, xiv, 310f., 323, 347. 

* Vol. 11, 209-11, cf. Crat. 383 et al. (natural rightness of names), 429d (impossibility of 
falsehood). 

3, Budé ed. 41, where reff. for the thesis and its critics will be found. It is an odd coincidence 
that the father of Heraclides should have been called Euthyphro (Heraclides fr. 3 Wehrli, where 
see W.’s note). See also Skemp, TMPLD, 2f. 

4 First argued by Stallbaum. See Derbolav, Sprachphil. 30 and 297. 

5 Though H. himself would not have drawn the same epistemological conclusions, for 
TwavTa pe was not the whole of his teaching. Cf. frr. 1 and 2 (the common Jogos and the folly of 
acting ‘as if each had his own private wisdom Ae fr, 107 (the senses bad witnesses if not checked 
by the psyche), fr. 114 (the need for védos; the one divine voyos which feeds human vdyor), See 
for these vol. 1, 425, 415, and cf. vol. 111, 185. Jackson (Praelections 17-19) has some judicious 
remarks on the question whether the theory of the natural rightness of names goes back to 
Heraclitus himself. 
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sensible world and human affairs.' It is a reasonable conclusion that 
Plato found Cratylus the Heraclitean a suitable character through which 
to criticize prevailing beliefs of the Sophists about the relationship 
between words and reality. How far the historical Cratylus shared their 
linguistic doctrines we cannot be sure, but at least it is sears to say 


We AW ew ee OT a he ee Deg en te ee Py ee ae ot pure 
with Warbur tga nd Heinimann that because the Sopnists were not pure 


Heracliteans, Heracliteanism and etymology were sees until 
Plato himself combined them in the person of Cratylus. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE: CRATYLUS, HERACLITUS AND THE 
CORRECTNESS OF NAMES 


For the view just mentioned see Heinimann, NV. u. PA. 54. In the exchange of 
views between Kirk and Allan in 47P 1951 and 1954, I do not find either 
entirely convincing. It is difficult to believe with K. (p. 244; cf. Allan 281 f.) 
that Aristotle’s accounts of C.’s Heracliteanism (Metaph. 989a29 and 


1078 b9) are taken from Plato (though it Wace cnomected in 1rRag: c9a5e Derho- 
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faye Spragchphil 283), and A.’s hypothesis of two stages in his development is 
precarious. K.’s view is influenced by his belief that Plato regularly mis- 
represented Heraclitus, on which see vol. 1, 488-92. His argument that in the 
dialogue C. only welcomes Heracliteanism because it supports his belief in 
the natural correctness of names, not vice versa, is weakened by the fact that 


GC. was a historical person aes to be a Hera clite ari. In his book o on n Heracli- 


tus (HCF 118f.) K. actually argues that H. himself did believe that names 
give some indication of the nature of their objects and bear an essential 
relation to it. The crucial passage is fr. 48 (Pids-Bios). (Others quoted by 
Heinimann and Kirk offer less compelling evidence.) Contrary to what 
Heinimann says (o0.c. 55), this does not deny the view of names attributed to 
C., which was not that names commonly in use are correct, but that they are 
attached to things by convention (383 a), being either the name of something 
else or mere noises. Heraclitus with his example of the bow may have meant 
the same, but more probably he used it to illustrate his doctrine of the 
identity Bf opposites: life and death are the same (fr. 88; vol. 1, 445 f.). 


Us 


Hermogenes, son of Hipponicus and brother of Callias the wealthy 
patron of Sophists (vol. 111, 31 and Iv, 216), was a close associate of 


Socrates who according to Plato was one of those present duri ring o his 
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last hours in prison. Xenophon says he had also been at the aa and 
had previously tried to persuade Socrates to give some thought to his 
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(vol. 111, 195 f.). 


The dialogue 


defence. He appears again as a participant in Xenophon’s Symposium. 
Diogenes Laertius called him a follower of Parmenides, but this is 
doubtful, and perhaps an inference from his appearance here as the 
opponent of Cratylus.’ Otherwise nothing is known of his views apart 
from what is here attributed to him Al pat: who haan puma as a 
young man with no great aptitud 

the respondents are depicted as yo ape: than Socrates (429b, 440d), 
but Cratylus shows much more self-assurance and tenacity in main- 
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taining Zid VPHUULIS. 


The dialogue* 


(L Durect dramatic form) 


Hermogenes and Cratylus have been arguing about the status of names3 
in terms of the current nomos—physis antithesis,4 and agree to refer the 
dispute to Socrates. Hermogenes holds that they are merely conven- 
tional labels imposed by agreement or custom (nomos) and changeable 
at will, whereas Cratylus, he says, claims that everything has a naturally 
correct name, the same for Greeks and foreigners, irrespective of those 
in current use. Hermogenes cannot understand what he means, and he 
refuses to explain himself. Socrates as usual disclaims knowledge but is 
willing to go into the matter with them and starts his questions. The 
rest of the dialogue falls into two parts, carried on with Hermogenes 
and Cratylus respectively. 

t Phaedo 59b, Xen. Apol. 2 and 3, Mem. 4.8.4, D.L. 3.6. That the last is an inference from 
Crat. was suggested by Natorp, RE viii, 865. 

2 A brief indication of the contents has been given in vol. 111, 206-10. 

3 I shall in general keep ‘name’ for the Greek é6voya, even though ‘word’ would sometimes 
be a more natural translation. As Robinson said (Essays 100), there is no exact English equivalent. 
Examples in Crat. include proper names, nouns, adjectives and even adverbs (427¢), and in 
Soph. (262a) (though not always) they are distinguished from verbs. Thus P.’s use approximates 
more to Mill’s than to present usage. (Mill, Logic bk 1 ch. 2.) M. Roth has a good discussion, in 


an punpublsiee Illinois dissertation on the Crat. (1969), 33-6. 


* In vol. 111, 206 n. 2, I fcllowed Fehling in saying that the contrast is not Pene puoe and 
1, 
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natural rightness to which the makers eoatouried) and @éoe: (only). I think therefore cha t any- 
thing known about 9vots versus 6éo15 on this matter is relevant, e.g. Simpl.’s statement (én Catt., 
Schol. Bekk. 43b31) that the Pythagoreans said names were ue: not Oéoe1, 


Cratylus 


(1) Discussion with Hermogenes: there is a natural correctness of names 
(385 a—427d). Hermogenes repeats his belief that what even a single 
individual chooses to call something is as much its name as any other. 
If I call ‘man’ what everyone else calls ‘horse’, no one can challenge me, 
though its ‘public’ name is different. But he admits that speech may be 
true or false, and it follows, says Socrates, tnat ; 
speech, including names, must be true or false.’ If e 
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many names as anyone chooses to give to it, so ong he 
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only what they appear to each one of us. They agree in selecting Pro- 
tagoras, but the only alternative is that every existing thing has a stable 
nature or essence (otic) of its own, irrespective of our beliefs about it. 

Actions too (Socrates proceeds) are realities, whose character is 
shown by the fact that we can only perform them as, and with the 
instruments which, their nature demands, not according to our own 
whim. You cannot cut with a box of matches or light a fire with a knife. 
Speech is an action, performed with words which are its proper instru- 
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(a) communication (lit. ‘teaching one another’), and (4) the distinguish- 
ing or differentiation of one real thing from another.? Any tool, to 


perform ite mu ction nr operly must be made by a ekilled worker aaa 
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names are no oie Since (as Heer eeic has said) they are the 
product of nomos, their maker must have been a lawgiver (nomothete), 
the rarest of all human craftsmen.3 

Taking the analogy a step further, when a carpenter makes a shuttle, 
he has in view its function, and if one breaks under his hand he does not 
take the broken one as his model but ‘the sort of thing which is fitted 
by nature to be a shuttle’, which we may call the ideal shuttle (‘what a 
shuttle is in itself’, 389b). Within their ae function shuttles serve 


es ane me. as S. savs later as os > 
ra name, as S. says later, d eper on its revealin g th nature of its 


j Iév oti Td Trp&ypa, 428¢). 
* S. is continuing the analogy from weaving: as the shuttle separates (Siaxpiver) the threads, 
so names separate the realities which they name. 

3 There have of course been plenty of lawgivers, but S. is speaking of the expert, whose names 
will correctly distinguish the essence of their objects, and as we know, for P. this is none other 
than the philosopher. S. is running rings round poor H., who will not of course see this point, and 
apart from that, he takes nomos to mean law, when H. obviously used it in its other sense of 
custom. Goldschmidt’s defence (Zssai 62f.), that the two concepts were indissoluble in the Greek 
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The dialogue 


specific ends, for fine or coarse weaving, in wool, linen or other 
materials. Each must be given both the generic form and the character 
(physts) suited to its specific purpose. Similarly the master name-giver 
must put the name naturally formed for each purpose into sounds and 
syllables as well as keeping an eye on the ideal name. Different es! 
may be used, as the same tools (say two hammers) are made out of 
different pieces of metal. Provided they are correct in form, they serve 


their purpose equally well, and so do names whether in Greek or 


aa 


another language. 

The man who will know the proper form for an instrument, under 
whose instructions the maker must work, is the user—weaver, musician, 
or in the case of a rudder, a sailor; and the user from whom the name- 
maker must take his instructions is the dialectician, the skilled asker and 
answerer of questions. Naming is no light undertaking. Things, as 
Cratylus says, have names by nature, and their giver must look to the 
natural name of each thing and be able to put its form into letters and 


syllables. 

Hermogenes would be happier about this if he knew what ‘natural 
correctness of names’ meant. He has forgotten that Socrates is just a 
fellow-enquirer, and ‘correctness of names’ is the province of Sophists. 
However, even Homer and the other poets can teach us something. 


Homer speaks of different names given by gods and men,! and pre- 
sumably the gods know the right one. Without meddling in such high 
matters, even we can judge between the two names he gave Hector’s 
son, Scamandrios and Astyanax.? Both are Greek, and since Hector 
means ‘holder (or sustainer)’ of the city and Astyanax ‘lord of the 
city’, obviously Astyanax is right, on the principle that son resembles 
father, as a lion’s cub is called a lion. This does not always work. Even 


in nature there are freak births, and a pious man may have an impious 
son. In that case Theonhilos (‘ God-friend ") or Mnesitheos (‘ mindful- 
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of-God’) are incorrect names for him. The correct one would signify 


t As examples S. quotes //. 20.74, 24.291 and 2.813 f. 

2 Il. 6.402f. S. says that because the Trojan men called him Astyanax, it must have been the 
women (the sillier sex) who called him Scamandrios! Unless there was an alternative version now 
lost, he was relying on H.’s imperfect memory of Homer to pull his leg, for in Homer Hector 
himself called the boy Scamandrios. The derivations of Hector and Astyanax are of course 
correct, and in fact most Greek proper names have a transparent meaning. 
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Cratylus 


the opposite. Others are merely examples of wishful thinking, like 
Eutychides (‘son of good fortune’). (This example comes to life when 
we read a funerary inscription in which a dead man called Eutychides 
complains that he was wrongly named. See Luce, CQ 1969, 225.) On an 
earlier point, we see how little the material constituents matter, HOE 
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rly 
Tatrokles (‘famous physician’) and Akesimbrotos (‘healer at men 5, 
though so different in sound, are both correct ae for doctors.? 
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other names or words also reveal the nature of their objects. He, the 
ignorant, has been filled with a miraculous wisdom, doubtless caught 
from the inspired seer Euthyphro, to whom he has earlier been listen- 
ing.3 Tomorrow he will exorcize the spirit ‘through some priest or 
Sophist’, but today he will exploit it. Beginning with some basic words 
—god, man, soul,4 body—he passes to the gods, of whom he avers that 
a claim to know their true names would be blasphemous: we can only 
say what was in the minds of men when they gave them their names. 


e aft 1c he nrn ocee eds as if tha knawn namac do reveal the gods’ 
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real natures, e.g. Demeter means ‘the giving mother’, Pluto means 
‘ J 4 4 e 9 
wealthy’ and his other name Hades ‘knowing’. There follows a purely 


Platonic digression an Pluto’ S phi ilosophic ture: 
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souls that are freed from the body and its insane desires, and keeps them 
spellbound by the riches of his wisdom. Hephaestus is ‘obviously’ 
Phaestus (‘lord of light’), the first syllable being a mere extraneous 
addition. ‘Probably—until you get another idea’, says Hermogenes. 
‘Well, to prevent that, ask me about Ares.’ 


* For different languages (cf. 389d-90a) S. gives no examples, but ‘Zimmermann’ and 
‘Carpenter’ might be said to reveal the identical nature of their nominates as workers in wood (the 
latter originally as a maker of chariots). As surnames, S. would say, they are only correct for 
families pursuing this trade. 

2 These obviously cannot be fully recounted in an English summary. A few will be included as 
illustrations, and for the whole collection I would refer (though without necessarily agreeing with 
his conclusions) to Boyancé in REG 1941, who goes through them in detail to prove his point 
that they are to be taken seriously, especially for their religious significance and as evidence of 
P.’s debt to the Pythagoreans. See also Dummler, Akad. 131ff., Haag, P.’s K. ch. 4, Goldschmidt, 
Essat 185-99. 

3 P.’s real opinion of Euthyphro has appeared in the Euthyphro. See especially vol. tv, 107f. 

4 After very reasonably connecting yux1 with avayvyw, he abandons this for a wildly im- 
plausible etymology on the grounds that Euthyphro would be more likely to approve it. 


The dialogue 


But the gods are a dangerous subject. Let Hermogenes ‘learn the 
mettle of Euthyphro’s horses’! in another sphere. So they turn to the 
heavenly bodies, seasons and elements.” On ‘fire’ (Up) the muse of 
Euthyphro deserts Socrates, and he falls back on the idea that it might 


be a loan-word from a non Gteek source, Pesly Phrygian. 3 Co is 
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e 
(‘beneficial’) at 421c, Bi t dismissed at 425e-26e, along with the 


hypothesis of corruption uieougs age, as merely an ingenious device to 
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escape tne puraen O1 explana ation.) 

After this section Hermogenes remarks that Socrates is making great 
progress, and he replies with satisfaction, ‘Yes, I do seem to be far 
advanced in this skill, and you will soon have even better reason to say 
so.’ They pass to the virtues which, like some of the gods, seem to have 
been named by Heracliteans, for they all have to do with movement and 
flow, e.g. dikaion (‘just’) is really ditaion (‘penetrating’) with a & for 
euphony. in this part, Nermogenes says, Socrates seems to be only 
repeating things he has heard, and Socrates replies that he will now try 


to frnnl him into believing tha t 
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and n and n and e, seems even to Hermogenes a bit far-fetched. Ah, 
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from be of time but from unscrupulous titivating. People with no 
respect for truth have distorted them for euphony in all sorts of ways 
until no one knows what on earth they mean. If people can add or 
remove letters at will, any name can be fitted to any object, so Hermo- 
genes as a wise overseer must check them in the cause of limit and 
probability.4 


t An adaptation of //. 5.221f. Perhaps here the steeds which bore E. up to his heavenly 
visions, like Parmenides (vol. 11, 7). 
2 A point of interest for P.’s cosmology was noted by Boyancé (REG 1941, 147). At 410b—c 
S. mentions five elements, distinguishing air from aither as in Epin. (981), whereas in Tim. (58d) 
aither is a form of air. No one has thought or using this to help i in dating the Crat. Neither shall 1. 
The distinction is in any case plain enough in Phaedo (109b). See vol. 1, 270-2, and pp. 284f. 
below. 
3 S. says the Phrygian word for fire is very similar to wUp, and Méridier noted that in Armenian 
tis ‘hur’, and the Armenians were thought to be Phrygian colonists. Phrygian did contain words 
milar to, or identical with, Greek, including kaxév itself. See Mon. As. Min. Ant. 4, nos. 16, 17, 
6239-4. en edint cn Ghent ee 
* This invitation to act in direct opposition to his own theory fH. accepts with a meek ‘1 should 
like to’ (414e). 
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Cratylus 


But he mustn’t be too pedantic or he will unnerve Socrates just as he 
is reaching his climax. More astonishing etymologies follow until 
Hermogenes is moved to remark that names become pretty complicated 
under Socrates’s hands. That, says Socrates, is the fault of those who 
made them, and he proceeds unabashed. Derivations rain ‘thicker and 


faster’ as he nears the en d, most of them offering remarkable confirma- 
tion of the Heraclitean view of the world as all flow and movement, for 
they contain these ideas in their roots:' in fact, he s ayes the ancient 
namegivers must have aay like some contemporary philosophers who 


in their search for reality make so any turns and twists that they get 
giddy, and project the whirl and motion of their own minds on to the 
external world.” Finally Hermogenes asks about the ‘really big and fine’ 
names like ‘truth’ and ‘falsehood’, ‘being’ and ‘name’ itself. (“Being’ 
—on—has simply lost an i. It should be zon, ‘going’, and Heraclitus is 
right again !) Socrates has ‘knocked them to pieces manfully’, says his 


admiring partner, but what of short, simple words like ion itself? Well, 
one could always claim foreign origin or irremediable een but 


e 
new. procedure isn ne eeded 
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The problem is this. So far we have explained names by analysing 
them into their elements, but some names are simple and elemental 


lves. How can we test the correctness of these? The secondary 


(compound) names revealed the nature of their nominates by means of 
the primary. How do the primary names do it? 

If we had no voices, we should, like the dumb, try to indicate things 
by gestures, e.g. lightness or upward direction by raising the hand, 
heaviness or downward by lowering it, miming their nature, and 
similarly with a galloping horse and other animals. Perhaps then a 
name is a vocal imitation of something. This is not to say that to utter 
‘Baa’ or ‘Moo’ is to name a sheep or a cow. So far as a thing has sound, 


shane or eeu r. its imitation is the province of music or painting. But 
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besides sensib e qualities, everything (including cG1our and sO und 


themselves) has an essence. If one could imitate that through letters and 
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For Avarteativ, ‘to be profitable’, S. rejects the vulgar, commercial (and incidentally correct) 
origin in favour et a wonderful theory that it conforms to the Heraclitean canons by meaning 
‘swiftest in motion’ (417b—c). 

2 Goldschmidt aptly compares Phaedo 79¢: the soul grows dizzy and confused when it relies 
on the bodily senses, which can only show it what is constantly changing. 


IO 


The dialogue 


syllables, then names could make plain what each thing is. The next 
question therefore is whether this is possible. 

The method we must suppose to have been followed by the ancient 
name-givers is this. First the simplest units, letters, are classified into 
vous consonants and semi-vowels, and the ceuek into their sub- 
he objects to be named are similarl S 
they too can be reduced to elements? which will show what they are and 
whether they can be referred to types like the letters. The next as : 
to apply the letters to the objects} according to t S 
either one to one or combining the letters in = bie: From syllable. 
are built nouns and verbs,4 and from them a great and splendid whole, 
the Logos, ‘formed by the art of naming or rhetoric or whatever it may 
be, as a living figure is composed by the art of painting’.5 

The present task is to split up language once more into its com- 
ponents to see whether primary as well as secondary names were 
rightly given. To complete it is beyond us, and the very idea that letters 
and syllables s can reveal things through imitation will sound ridiculous, 


risions.! Then t 
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abandoned. To Socrates his own conjectures sound arrogant andabsur 
but he gives them faute d hiess 


P- a 


mi ate hacir n 


la ttarc 1 
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of mouth and tongue in sretoanene them. Thus the rapid vibration 
of the tongue in r suggests motion (so flow in ‘river’, also ‘run’, ‘rush’, 
‘tremble’, and violent actions like ‘strike’, ‘crush’, ‘break’).° From 


t Semi-vowels (neither pwvievta nor &pGoyya) include liquids and nasals (Haag, P.’s K. 12). 
Aristotle’s examples are s and r (Poet. 1456b26). The subdivisions of vowels are presumably the 
Greek equivalents of @ ¢ i o and u, and are only mentioned exempli gratia, for there is no reason 
why the consonants should not be similarly specified. (At Phil. 18b—d, where the division of 
letters into vowels etc. is attributed to the Egyptian god Theuth, he is said to have subdivided all 
classes, nct vowels only.) 

2 As words to syllables and they to letters. P. uses otoiytia both for elements (422a) and 
letters of the alphabet. 

3 424d 5-6. Cf. eg—5 Ta otoixeia Eri TK TEdyaTa érroigopev. 

4 Pfjua in this context is a verb, as at Soph. 262d, though at 399a-b Atl giAos is a pijua. 
(Cf. 4211.) See vol. 111, 220f., for this and the exaltation of the Zogos (speech). Perhaps one 
should also remember the supremacy of the Logos in Heraclitus’s philosophy. 

5 The above is a fairly close paraphrase of the important and difficult passage 424c—25 a. 
(Those of Haag (P.’s K. 12) and Crombie (EPD i, 376) may be compared.) It may well repay 
further study. 

© | have suggested English examples for amusemer.t: sometimes a translation from the Greek 
will serve, sometimes not. (Not even S. can bring xlvnors itself into line, 426c.) 


II 


Cratylus 


‘breathy’ letters (f, s, 7) come ‘windy’ words—‘zephyr’, ‘puff’, 
‘sizzle’ and so on. D and ¢ compress and hold up the tongue, hence 
words like ‘stop’, ‘bind’, ‘stand’.t With / the tongue s/ides or s/ips, 
whence these and words of similar import (‘level’, ‘sleek’), whereas g 
arrests its motion, so that the combination indicates stickiness (‘glue’). 
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roundness as in ‘orb’, ‘ovum’ (Greek d6n, egg). 
But what has Crrylue to say to all this? 


(2) Discussion with Cratylus: Truth is not to be got from names (428c- 
goe). Cratylus is delighted with Socrates’s ‘oracles’, by whomsoever 
inspired. Socrates however is suspicious of such a sudden access of 
wisdom, and to test it will go over the ground again. The premise 
stands that correctness of names lies in their power to reveal the nature 
of their objects. Their purpose then is instruction, which is an art, 
practised, as has been said, by lawgivers; and will not some of these be 
better at their profession ane others? Cratylus will not admit this: no 
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Hermogenes he i 
is impossible. To 

at 1 

to say anything,3 but only utter meaningless sounds. 

Socrates starts again. Names, we agree, are imitations of their objects. 
Pictures too are imitations, and (a) they may be wrongly attributed: 
one may mistake a portrait of a man for one of a woman. Cratylus 
retorts that the cases are not parallel, but Socrates presses the agreed 
point that both pictures and names are representations. One can say 
‘man’, pointing to a picture of aman ora woman, and this is what he 

t S. made the point much earlier (393 d—e) that provided the operative letter is there, the name 
is correct even if others are added. Thus ‘beta’ is allowable as the name of the letter 4. 

2 This sounds an astonishing statement, but (a) Grote (Pl. 11, 534 n. ¢) drew attention to 
Minos 317¢, where the author makes S. himself claim that a bad law is no real law, but only seems 


so to the ignorant, and to Xen. Mem. 1.2.42-6. (4) It accords with Protagoras’s opinion that what- 
ever a ay thinks right és right for it so long as it thinks so (TéAt. 167¢, vol. se 172). (c) Possibly 


C. is speaking as a Heraclitean. Cf. fr. 114: all human laws are nourished by the one divine law. 

3 The argument attributed to Protagoras and Antisthenes (vol. 111, 182 n. 2 and 209-11). Its 
ultimate dependence on Parmenides has been adduced to show that our Cc. was not the Heraclitean, 
but Protagoras and Antisthenes were hardly followers of Parmenides. (Cf. pp. 3f. above.) The 


problem of ‘saying what is not’ is deliberately shelved (429d), and only solved in Soph. 


I2 


The dialogue 


means by false attribution. (6) By means of drawing and colour, a 
painter may produce a good or bad likeness. So too one who imitates 
the essence of things through letters and syllables may not get them all 
right, making a bad (inaccurate) name which yet is a name. Cratylus 
sticks to his guns. A name cannot be wrongly written. Either all the 


something else. 

That is true in some cases, replies Socrates—a number is instance. 
tracts iythi ig 
different Poaee An image, on the poacaes must differ ir in some 
respect from its original. If some god could reproduce Cratylus in every 
detail—his flesh, life and mind—there would be, not Cratylus and an 
image or copy of him [such as a painter or sculptor might make], but 
two Cratyluses. 

Names, then, as copies, cannot be perfect, or they would be in- 
distinguishable from their objects, which is absurd. Inappropriate 
letters may be inserted in a name, and names in a sentence, and inappro- 
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S 
still being named or spoken about so long as its eae stamp (TUTros) 
is retained, as Hermogenes and Socrates were saying about letters.’ 


Cratylus agrees that this 1 1s reason nable, but wit tho out W anting to quarrel 


ausw “2” ew We 


about it, still stubbornly denies that a faulty name is a name at all. 

Patiently Socrates starts again from the first premises. A name indi- 
cates its object, there are compound and simple names, and the latter 
indicate by resembling the object. The only alternative is the view of 
Hermogenes that the name-makers had prior knowledge of the objects3 
and assigned them names by an arbitrary convention which alone 
authenticates them. It would not matter if they had named ‘small’ what 
is called ‘large’. Cratylus is emphatic that the resemblance-theory is the 
right one. 

t This might be thought perverse, the point being not that instead of ten one might write nine 


or eleven, but that one might distort the name ‘ten’ (assuming it is correct) by saying or writing 
e.g. ‘teen’ or ‘tine’, But although the word deka for ten occurs in full in the text, we have to 


remember that the Greeks represented numbers by single letters. Thus 1 corresponds to our Io. 
Add one letter, a, and it becomes 11. 

2Pri2n1 above. 

3 Note how S. slips in something that H. never said. At 438a he will make C. say it and thereby 


get him into a corner. 
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Then the letters (elements) of names must also bear this resemblance, 
and we agreed that r represents motion and hardness, / smoothness and 
softness. Now take the Greek word for hardness (sk/érotés). In Eretrian 
dialect it ends in r, but we understand each other though s and r have 
different import. Also we understand it as ‘hard’ although it contains 
an /. well, aS you and I Hermoge enes Said, 
in course of time, but we understand the intent throug! 
what is custom but convention? At the least it means t 
y have no resem 

re 


semble their objects, but as 
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ease to us an 1 Object to which the 
eal language names would always re 
tae are, convention plays a part too. 

Cratylus still insists that the resemblance between names and their 
objects is so close that names are the only source of information and “he 
who knows the names knows the objects too’. This applies to the 
discovery of new knowledge as well as the communication of acquired. 
But surely, in original research, to take names as a guide to realities is 


dangerous. What if whoever bestowed them did so under an erroneous 
ion of what they stood for? But this on the Cr 
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t 
is no saseantee sf enines if the: inieal satan is faulty; (6) it is 
doubtful whether the implied outlook is consistent. Words so far 
examined supported the principle of universal flow and motion, but 
others suggest the opposite." 

Besides, if names are the only source of knowledge, how could the 
first namer make his names with knowledge of the objects? Cratylus 
can only suppose that they were given by some infallible ‘power 
greater than human’, and therefore must be right. Any others (like those 
suggesting a static world) 4 are not names at all. All very well, but if two 

? Names can no longer h r help us, and we 
existing things 


ut 

re be possible to 
™ Here S. takes a number of words, e.g. those for knowledge, enquiry, faith, memory, and 

conversely ignorance, licentiousness etc., and thinks up fanciful etymologies to show that the 

: ‘good * words are derived from ‘standstill’, * rest’, : “stopping the flow’ and so on, and the bad from 
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learn of realities otherwise than through names, and if possible, surely 
also best. That is, we should understand them directly: through them- 
selves, or each other where they have affinities. Things unrelated to 
them cannot signify them.’ Names at the best (as all have agreed) are 
copies of realities, and it is more enlightening to learn from an original 
both about itself and the accuracy of the copy than to learn from a copy 
its own success as a likeness as well as the original it represents. How 
this is to be done—how to discover realities not through names but 
directly—is probably beyond our com ipreher ension. 

Asa final question, if the name-makers did act on a belief in universal 
and continuous flux and motion, were they ri ight? Not if what Socrates 
‘dreams’ (and Cratylus says ‘must be so’) is correct, namely that there 
is an absolute beauty and absolute good, ‘and so with all existing 
things’. It is these that demand our attention, not particular beautiful 
things and the question whether they are in flux, but beauty itself, 
which never changes. What is continually changing cannot be spoken 
of or known. We cannot say ‘this’ or ‘such’; 5it is not phi for ifi it 

ee eee ee * 
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for even as the knower approaches i sete sone: different. 


Knowledge itself cannot exist. Either it remains the same (which con- 
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changing, it will no ones be knowledge. No, if there is always a 
knower and a known, if there is beauty, and goodness and every other 
existing thing, they bear no resemblance to flux or motion.? 

Whichever view is right, no man of sense will trust to names and 
their makers as proof that everything runs like a leaky pot or a cold in 
the nose. It may be so, but the question calls for more hard thought. 
Cratylus promises not to shirk this, but all his study so far has confirmed 
him in the Heraclitean view, and he hopes S. will think it over too. 

t Lit. ‘What is other than and different from them would signify not them but what is other 
and different.’ The meaning and reference of this are puzzling. Does P. no longer believe that all 
reality is akin (Meno 81¢)? Or is it a hint that names do not after all resemble realities, as S. has 


all along said they do? But in the very next sentence he repeats this. 
2 See further on this passage pp. 81 f. below. 
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Comment' 


This is real dialectic, with Plato at his most teasing in his effort to make 
us think. To examine the topical question of “correctness of names’ 
from all sides, he has taken full advantage of the sgh las form. It 
enables him to set out opposing theories, to show that neither is wholly 
right and conclude only that the matter needs more thought. Socrates 
is as wayward and wicked as he has ever been, ee first one side and 
then the other. No wonder scholars have differed widely over what 
Plato was trying to do, but in fact he leaves no doubt what was im- 
portant to him. Throughout the discussions his own convictions (now 
familiar to us) flash in oe out among those he thinks absurd, in the 
unique way which we know from his treatment of Sophists like Hippias, 
and are openly and plainly stated at the end. His choice of the status of 
names as subject had a double motive: first, it was a recent topic of 
debate among Sophists on which he could show up their errors with 
his favourite blend of seriousness and humour tspecially the latter), 
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Crat., p. 3 Pasqu., remarked that to understand the correctness of names 
was a necessary preliminary to i slectic.) 
a The idea that the c correct concept o of a a thing mus t be inherent in its 


name was not confined to professionals but is attested by many passages 
in Greek literature, especially tragedy.” Since it is foreign to our 
thought, Wilamowitz did a service in pointing out what a natural, 
indeed inevitable assumption it was at the time (Pi. 1, 287f.), and we 
need not be surprised at the Heraclitean Cratylus accepting it, even if 
we suspect that it is Socrates who puts into his head the welcome 
thought that any etymology can be made to support the flux-doctrine. 


t I gladly acknowledge that in addition to published sources I have received help from a 
notebook of Cornford’s containing notes on the Crat. References to Cornford in what follows 
are to these notes. 

2 Kirk (HCF 119) mentioned some examples from tragedy, which could easily be multiplied. 
A good one is Eur. Tro. 889f., connecting Aphrodite with dé¢pwv, ‘foclish’, instead of the more 
usual &ppds, ‘foam’, which S. retains at 406d, though calling it her ‘playful’ name. There is 
evidence that Democritus, who certainly theorized on language (vol. 111, 474-6), etymologized 
the names of gods (fr. 2). Kahn has pointed out that this too, and the emphasis on names and 
etymology in the fourth-cent. Orphic papyrus from Derveni, illustrate an extant fashion of 
explaining divine names allegorically which, if we knew more about it, might throw light on S.’s 
behaviour under the influence of Euthyphro. See esp. Crat. 401 ff. and Kahn in Exegesis 155 f. 
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Conversation with Hermogenes. In his discussion with Hermogenes, 
Socrates constructs a theory, such as Cratylus (who has so far refused 
explanation) might bring against him, of how names can have natural 
rightness. Hence he gives it a Heraclitean basis as agreeable to Cratylus, 
who in fact declares it all much to his mind (428c). As to Hermogenes’s 
extreme view that even a single individual is entitled to call a man 
‘horse’,? though all the world call him ‘man’, Socrates himself in the 
Charmides gave Critias licence to use any name he chose, provided he 


made clear what ha ma ant by i 


t Crate accincad Larmaganec of can 
What née mean L 


. Grote accused Hermogenes of con- 
tradicting himself, because convention and agreement imply an inten- 
tion to serve communication, which they would not do if everyone had 
his private vocabulary. But Hermogenes has not mentioned communi- 
cation, and at 388b is unable to say what a name is for until Socrates 
prompts him. His present point is different, that the sounds in ‘horse’ 
can just as suitably indicate a man as a horse. If others acquiesced in the 
change, nothing would be lost, for there is no natural affinity, as 
Cratylus would claim, between a thing and its name.? 


d fallacy of division? At 385 b Socrates argues that just as statements can 
be true or ee so can the names of which ae are paiiesis er 


He thus offers two objections. (a) Socrates’s words imply the sinivereal 
proposition that if a whole has a certain characteristic, so will its parts. 
This is obviously a fallacy. (6) Socrates is wrong in this particular case 
because names have no ‘truthvalue’. Here we should note the definition 


t Apparently he could ‘agree with himself’ (435a); but in any case H. uses indifferently 
‘agreement’ (ouvrkn, dyoAoyia) and ‘wont’ (#805). He is usually thought to be confusing two 
theories of names, the ‘Humpty Dumpty’ one that the name of anything is what I choose to call 
it, and the more serious view of language as a social institution with word—thing correlations 
conventionally established by the tradition of a particular language (Kahn, Exegesis 158f.). 

2 Cf. B. Heath, JPA 17 (1888), 195. 

3 Essays 123. S.’s statement had already been called a sophism by Steinthal in 1890, and 
defended by Goldschmidt, Essai 51f. R. has been challenged by Lorenz and Mittelstrass in Mind 
1967 and Luce in CQ 1969. (One must of course avoid the petitio principit of replying that it is 


validated hy the theory af natural names, w rhich : wc urhat ©. fe re: ing it to nrove.) Arictorle TAD 
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distinguished between names and propositions by saying of a name: ‘“‘Man”’ signifies something, 
but not that it exists or does not exist’ (or ‘is or is not the case’, Eotiv 4 ovx got De int. 
16b26-8). So P. says that one can point to a portrait and say ‘man’ or ‘woman’, thus conveying 


information or misinformation. 
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of ‘true’ at 385b7 (remembering that a/éthes means ‘real’ or ‘genuine’ 
as opposed to ‘imitation’, as well as ‘true’ in describing statements: 
see p. 69 below): ‘a true Jogos is one which speaks of (or describes) 
things as they are’. In Greek eyes names themselves (including proper 
names, nouns and adjectives) fulfilled this condition,' and as we have 
fioticed most Greek names are transpare ntly descriptive. Another 
example, quoted by Luce (/.c. 225), is Aesch. P.V. 85 f.: ‘Falsely do the 
gods call you Prometheus’—Prometheus meaning ‘foresight’. For 
nouns and adjectives sae ame is obvious when they are compound like 
philosophos, and it was easy to believe that when simple they had the 
same function, even “if it was now difficult to detect. This is what 
Socrates is going to try to demonstrate. It is also true that a single name 
or word can serve as a statement, as ‘Cratylus’ answers the question 
“Who is that?’, ‘Walking’ answers ‘ What is he doing?’ As a newspaper 
heading, ‘Parliament’ gives information, true if above a report of pro- 
ceedings in Parliament, false if above the report of a murder. It would 
be unfair to object that a word so used is virtually a statement, or implies 
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ement, e.g. 
mentary report’. Only one word is uttere:i, and that word gives the 
information. Plato j is not speaking of words apart from any context, but 


Hermogenes and Protagoras (38Ga). Hermogenes need not have worried 
about his reluctance to accept Protagorean relativism,3 for his own 
theory of names by no means implies it. He holds that there exist 
objects with permanent and definable characteristics, e.g. (to take the 


t A note of Cornford’s is worth transcribing here: ‘The use of &Ané@r\s is only intelligible by 
keeping its definition in mind, 16 t& dvta Aéyeiv f ~otiv. (a) If the dv in question is a relation 
between two things, the corresponding speech is a proposition affirming such a relation. (4) If the 
év is a thing, the corresponding speech is a name. Just as the proposition is true if it rightly 
reflects the objectively existing relation, so the name is true if it rightly reflects the objectively 
existing thing, i.e. speaks of it 4 éotiv. This it can do if, and only if, the material (sounds) has 
a natural (gvoe1) correspondence with the forms of things (oUcla1) as is shown to be the case at 
434a-b.’ 

2 Cf. Luce’s 1969 article passim, esp. 224f.: ‘A name, by being uttered in a context, i.e. as a 
label for a person or thing, acquires truth-value.’ For another treatment of Robinson’ S criticism 
see now Kahn, Lxegests 159-61, and just as this book was finished there has appeared Mary 
Richardson, ‘True and false names in the ‘‘ Cratylus”’, Phron. 1976. 

3 For Protagoras’s relativism or subjectivism see vol. 111, 183-8. His relation to Euthydemus 
(introduced here at 386d) is mentioned at 186 n. 1. 
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example from Phdr. 260b) ‘tame animal with the longest ears’, but that 
it makes no difference whether you call it donkey or horse, or for that 
matter ‘blip’ or ‘cump’, since any name is only an arbitrarily chosen 
label. Protagoras’s theory was that though language is constant, and 
two men refer to the same sensation when they say ‘cold’ or ‘warm’, 
one may may feel cold in the same situation in which another feels 
warm. ». They cannot contradict each other, not because one man has a 
private language in which ‘cold’ is the name for the sensation which 
others call ‘warm’, but because they are having different sensations. 
Protagoras is dismissed very briefly here, for Plato is after other game. 
He gets his turn in the ae: 


Essence and form. At 386d—e, Hermogenes agrees with Socrates that, if 
Protagoras was wrong, ‘things must have a certain stable essence (or 
being, ousia) of their own, not in relation to us, dragged this way and 
that by our own imaginings, but as naturally constituted, in themselves 
and in relation to their own essence’. It will be convenient to take here 
the Platoni 
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on epiecive reality and its relation to names. 
423e: ‘Don’t you think k each thing has an essence just as it has a 
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essence of colour and sound themselves, and everything else that is 
rightly said to “be’’?’ 

393d: The precise syllables and letters do not matter ‘so long as the 
essence of the object prevails and is revealed in the name’. 

422d: ‘The correctness of the names we have reviewed meant that 
they revealed each object as it was.’ Similarly 428e: ‘We agree that the 
correctness of a name means that it shall show the object as it is.’ 


438d: The discussion has now shown that names by their formation 


appear to give contradictory explan nations of reality, so “we must look 
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There is also hs statement of the tw piss function on name b 
ey are instruments used for (a) informing, (4) distinguishing things 
as they cae are. 
Finally there is the much discussed passage 386eff., where Socrates 
introduces the well-worn analogy from the crafts which made him so 
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Cratylus 


unpopular in real life. A name is an instrument used for a purpose, just 
like an auger or a shuttle, and it is the purpose which the shuttle-maker 
has in mind as he shapes his wood. The proper definition of a shuttle is 
not ‘a piece of wood of such-and-such shape and dimensions’, but ‘a 
tool ideally fitted to separate the threads’. This therefore may be called 

‘the shuttle itself? or the ezdos ‘shuttle’ (which to Hermogenes, a 
Socratic but not a Platonist, could mean either form, appearance, or 
class, species), and this is, or should be, the object of a definition, ‘ what 
a shuttle essentially is’ (389b 5)—the sla Socratic lesson as exemalih ified 
e.g. in Aippias Major and Meno. Moreover, since there are different 
shuttles for different materials and styles of weaving, the maker of an 
individual shuttle must give his wood both the general ezdos of shuttle 
and the specific character (physis) required for its special work.' 

In the context of the dialogue the application to names is this. Steel 
(to borrow an illustration from Cornford) is used to inscribe stone, a 
diamond to inscribe glass. Fur each purpose the eidos of cutting tool is 
put into a different kind of matter, and, owing to the different quality of 
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scratching, the steel into a bla isel) for chopping. The general 
a e 


de (ch 
eidos (390a ae or essence (389d 6-7) of a name is to be an informative 
and diacritical instrument. The subordinate ezdos, corresponding to 


eidos, corresponding to 
sharp Soin or flat blade, appears in the difference between significant 
letters (r = motion etc.), each combination of which indicates a 
particular kind of things. The difference in matter (as between the steel 
of two chisels), which can be ignored, is the difference between (a) a 
Greek and a foreign combination of letters with the same meaning, or 
(6) two Greek combinations with the same meaning, like Hector and 
Astyanax, or iatros (physician) and akestér (healer). At 390e the true 
craftsman in names is he who ‘looks solely to that a is the natural 


name for each thing and can implan ant 1 its j formi in the let rs and svllables’ =< 
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but it has just been said that he can n only do this cae working under the 


t This may be an indication of how Socrates thought that the relativity of the concept ‘good’ 
was compatible with the notion of a general ezdéos. See vol. 111, 463 ff. 

2 Aristotle (De int. 17a1) said that what is Kat& ovvOrKnv cannot be an dpyavov. His point 
seems to be the one made acutely by Crombie (EPD u, 477), that ‘whereas the function of a 
shuttle does determine its form, the function of a name does not’. Here P.’s whole argument, 
supported by the examples of ‘imitative’ letters, is that it does, but by the end of the talk with 
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instructions of the dialectician, that is, the philosopher. Plato is making 
the same point here as at Rep. 6o1 cft., where the user has knowledge 
and the maker only ‘right opinion’. It is quite in his dialectical manner 
to make a looser state 
then refine on it.! 


Once again we see the teleological (that is, practical) basis of all 
d Pl 
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developed in Plato’s mind into the belief in independent Forms existing 
prior to their material instantiations, for obviously the function of a 
shuttle preceded any actual shuttles; that is to say, no shuttles would 
have been made until someone had felt the need of an implement of 
that kind to do the work he wanted done. The Cratylus provides a 
clear example of the Form being spoken of as not only an internal 
character or essence but an zdea/. It is what the weaver and the carpenter 
‘look to’ and embody in their material as far as they can. Plato adds 


that ifa shuttle i is damaved. the maker will not simply try to conv it but 
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will consider ‘that Form which he looked to when he made the broken 
one’. Strang3 quotes a fascinating modern parallel. The ‘standard yard’ 


was made in 1760. In 1834 it was damaged, ‘and the commission set u 
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to replace it decided to reconstruct it as aeairately as possible in terms 
of its certified copies’. But in this they contravened an act of 1824 ‘that 
the restoration should be in terms of the length of a pendulum which, 
swinging in a vacuum in the latitude of London, should have a periodic 
time of two solar seconds exactly’. That was the ‘Form’, to which both 
maker and replacer had to ‘look’. 

Plato might have been suspicious of even this formula, for a swing- 
ing pendulum suggests the world of sense, where accuracy is never 
more than approximate. (Cf. his treatment of astronomy, vol. Iv, 524.) 


? 


t According to Ross (PTI 19), at 389¢3-6 and 390b1-2 P. speaks of a skilful carpenter as 
succeeding [completely] in embodying the Form in particulars. In the first passage he is pressing 
the words too hard and ignoring the point, which is only that the function of a tool demands t 
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function. You may find a hammer a more pleasing object than an axe, but if you want to chop 
wood you must subdue your aesthetic leanings and fit an axe-blade to the haft and not a hammer- 
head. In the second passage P. is actually saying that nor the artificer but the user of his product 
knows ‘the ezdos proper to a shuttle’. 
2 Socratic before it was Platonic. See vol. 111, index s.v. Socrates; teleology. 
3 In Plato (ed. Vlastos) 1, 188. He develops the theme as a fatal objection to P.’s ‘paradigmat- 
ism’. 
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In the Cratylus, as in the Phaedo, a Form (a) is both logically and 
temporally prior to its instantiations, (6) represents a perfection to 
which they can only approximate by imitating, or as he says elsewhere, 
‘sharing in’ them, (c) is an object of intelligence, not of sense.! (For the 


last point see 423 d—e, where sensible colours and sounds are contrasted 
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of this doctrine has so much in common with the Socratic (as exem- 
plified in the Euthyphro, vol. tv, oe ) that Hermogenes can follow 
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transcendent implications. Of course the notion of an eee shuttle 
existing eternally, independent of the invention of weaving, is absurd,? 
and as we shall see, the range of application of the doctrine of Forms 
became a serious stumbling-block, of which Plato does not yet seem 
aware. At present it serves as an illustration, whose philosophical pit- 
falls have not yet struck him. His interest is not in weaving, but in the 
ethico-aesthetic Forms in which Socrates dealt—the Good, the Beauti- 
ful and their similars (439c). (Cf. vol. Iv, 548-51.) 
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things, they become in fact potted definitions, and a definition is of 
necessity universal, a statement of the aloe which means both 


t The question whether P.’s doctrine of Forms had advanced so far in Crat. has led to much 
discussion. An early sceptic was Ritter (VV. Unters. 262ff., esp. 266). Ross (PTJ 19) says P. ‘has 
not yet reached the point of thinking that an Idea is never perecdy exemplified, but only imi- 
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tateu , ana Luce LLL LIIS Vise VCULISLILULES ec ee A slapye aistincuy plive ty tile pyoruivui reached i in 
the Phaedo’ (Phron. 1965, 21: in a note he refers to other opinions). Contrast Hackforth (Phaedo 
9): ‘Surely Plato could hardly have used plainer language to indicate that he conceives the Form 
as existing apart from its particulars, and indeed before any of its particulars.’ He adds a criticism 
of Ross. Cf. however the strikingly similar language at Gorg. 503d, and Dodds ad loc. 

2 The point brings out well the difference between the Platonic and Aristotelian conceptions 
of form. For Aristotle too the form is both logically and chronologically prior to the product, 
because it must pre-exist in the mind of the maker (Metaph. 1032a32-b1). 

3 Or of the ovola (e.g. Laws 895d). P.’s theory of definitions is in modern terms realist or 
essentialist, not, like most modern theories, nominal or linguistic (terms which mean that, in 
Mill’s words (Logic, bk 1 ch. 8, 6), ‘all definitions are of names, and of names only’). So Hospers, 
Phil. Anal. 54: Tn these cases ii e. what are claimed as real definitions], what is defined i is always 
a word or a phrase—a symbol. The language of ‘“‘essence’’, however, may mislead us into think- 
ing that we are defining things’, and Russell and Whitehead, Pr. "Math. I, p. 11 (quoted by 
Abelson in his article ‘Definition’, Ency. Phil. 2,319): ‘A definition is concerned wholly with the 
symbols, not with what they symbolize.’ Moore on the other hand (Pr. Eth. 6-7) calls this kind 
of definition comparatively unimportant except in lexicography: the definitions he wants are 
‘those which describe the real nature of the object or notion denoted by a word’, only possible 
when the object or notion is something complex. Both Antisthenes and Plato had anticipated him 


in the latter point (see vol. 11, 211 f. and TAt. 201 d—202b). It led him to conclude that ‘good’ 
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essential character (like ousia) and class. This is why Plato concentrates 
on common nouns rather than proper names. Even in the case of 
portraits he speaks (improbably) of mistaking a man’s for a woman’s, 
not (as would seem more natural) one of Hermogenes for one of 
Cratylus. In his etymologies he includes both, but once the proper 
aine al dacrrint 
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puts its holder in a class: there are many lords of cities be sides Astyanax. 
It is t 
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\432¢C). ane true power (dynamis) of names and their relation to 
realities, as Plato sees it, is made clear in the second part of the dialogue; 
but to say that they deal with essences is at least to this extent true, that 
only by using words can we exercise the uniquely human capacity to 
generalize (vol. Iv, 427). 


The etymologies. These are a bewildering and sometimes ludicrous col- 
lection. They reminded Crombie of Lewis Carroll, and certainly some 
are in the same class as the Gryphon’s association of ‘lesson’ with 


‘lessen’. Others are on sound lines and even correct, and the whole 
section is a regular encyclopaedia (as Goldschmidt called it) of Plato’s 


knowledge of earlier and contemporary lore in physical science, 
hic 


cosmology. anthropology. and vhilosonhical and religious ideas. The 
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common element in the etymologies of 391 c—427d is that all are made 
to support the Heraclitean and Cratylean theory of cosmological flux. 
(See especially 411.) No one knows how seriously to take them. One 
can hardly accept the correct or reasonable derivations as evidence 
when they are treated as exactly on a par with the silly ones. Grote, it is 
true, argued that in Plato’s eyes none were extravagant, and cited 
examples of derivations apparently meant seriously elsewhere.? Never- 


was indefinable, and P. to say that whereas dialectical argument was an indispensable preliminary 
to the grasp of its essence, the full comprehension of it could only be the result of an intuitive leap 
or sudden illumination. 

t “Greek etymologies are not to be compared with our scientific etymologies because they are a 
different thing; they must in fact be regarded as an attempt to penetrate the mystery of things: 
their meaning is philosophical, not Lnguisie, (Untersteiner, Sophists 224 n. 42 ad fin.) 

* Phdr. 238 Epws from poun, 244b pavtixy, = pavix (very like Craz. in dismissing the tT as an 
‘insensitive’ addition) and 244¢ olwvotxh from ofnots, vols and lotopla (though even Grote 
has doubts about this), Zim. 43c alo@nois from dicow, 62a Sepydv from Kepyartizetv. But 
Taylor (Comm. 269, 432) calls both Tim. examples ‘fancies’ or ‘sportive’, and it is incredible that 
those from Phdr. had any serious philological intent. At Tim. 45b, P. offers for jyépa the deriva- 
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theless—to cite one example only—I do not believe Plato thought the 
name of Kronos to be derived from the clean-swept purity of his mind 
(396b). rs _ 
Others have maintained that although individual etymologies may 
be bad, they illustrate sound pind scarcely out of date even today.! 


ah area the affect anf annh onv nd arher changes i in use and thea 
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necessity to seek out the oldest form (418 e), the beginnings of compara- 


tive philology (especially at 410A), sun: symone and the clear 
way in which the theory of speech as vocal gesture is distinguished 
from the cruder onomatopoeia. Yet the principles themselves mix sense 
and nonsense. Women, for instance, are said to be, or to have been, 
particularly fond of the sound of z and d, and to be especially conserva- 
tive in their speech (418b—c). We may note too that Socrates himself 
finally rejects the resort to foreign origin as ‘escapist’ (426a), and about 
sound-symbolism (more accurately imitation of essences through 
movements and positions of the organs of speech), which he admits 
seems ridiculous, he does not say that it is a true explanation but that it 
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(which in fact neither Hermogenes nor Plato himself believes in). Its 
uselessness is subtly shown in the very course of expounding it, e.g. by 


the true observation that eyen names with an obvious meani Y mav 
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have been given for the wrong reasons (family connexions, wishful 
thinking) and have therefore no natural affinity with their nominates 
(394d-e, 397b), and that some names have been twisted to unintel- 
ligibility by ‘people with no regard for the truth’ until ‘any name can 
be fitted to any object’ (414c—d). Again, the professed purpose of the 
exercise is to show that words are connected with their objects by a 
theory of significant sounds, yet after refuting Cratylus on the basis of 
his assumption that they are so connected, Socrates upsets the whole 
thing by showing that etymologies co could as easily be made to support a 


tion from f\epov which at Crat. 418d he explicitly rejects. Other Platonic etymologies are given 
by Méridier on p. 18, n. 2. More impressive is the sober Aristotle: HA 493a22 d09Us from 
lpoptts, EN 113a13 8S{xaiov from Slya, Phys. 198b22 avtéyatov from avtd wa&tnv. Grote adds 
peOueiv from peT& TO Gueiv, but fr. 102 Rose suggests that this was not Aristotle’s own idea. 
G. also quotes opinions from later antiquity to support the view that P. was serious. His 2nd vol., 
pp. 518-29 with their notes, should not be missed, if only as a brilliant display of scholarship. 

t See e.g. Jowett, Dials. 111, 2, Friedlander, PZ. 11, 206 with n. 30, Pfeiffer, Hist. Cl. Sch. 1, 63f., 
Méridier, Crar. 26. 
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theory of immobility as one of flux, even offering contrary explanations 
of the same word.? 

Finally, whether or not either single examples or general principles 
are defensible, the idea that Plato meant them as a serious linguistic 
exercise is ruled out by the consistently humorous and ironic vein in 


e 
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gether with an equally straight face absurdities and cent held convic- 
tions. Perhaps agreement will never be reached, but for one reader at 
least the philological lessons are in the former class, a take-off of the 
current pseudo-science of etymology. 
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The right relation between names and reality. It may be that the termino- 
logy in 386e-88e closely resembles that at Rep. 596aff.,2 which 
ostensibly posits a single form (eidos) for ‘every set of things to which 


we apply the same name’. This would conflict with Creat. 387b-d, 
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where Socrates points out to Hermogenes that ‘if a man speaks as 
things are intended by nature to be spoken of, and with the appropriate 


instrument [sc. name], his action—that 1 1S, his speech—will accomplish 
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something. ‘Otherwise he will be in error, and his action mullined.? 
I hope I have shown, however, that the meaning of the Republic 
passage is not quite what it appears to be on the surface. (See vol. rv, 
550.) The purpose of names is to classify according to essence (388 b—c), 
but a wrong name may be given, and it will then be untrue that every- 
thing included under it will have the same eidos. If names are entirely 
conventional, there is no guarantee that a common name indicates a 
common idea. 
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spite of 423e) can only imitate sensible attributes like speed, smoothness and shape, whereas 
essences or Forms are for Plato vonté, grasped by the intellect not the senses. And vonté are the 
only true objects of knowledge, therefore knowledge cannot be obtained from words. 

2 So Allan, 4/P 1954, 281. 
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‘Form’ was not only the general character determining a class but also 
a separate, perfect exemplar to which the particulars could only partially 
aspire. The Socratic method of induction from cases where the same 
term is currently employed (justice, courage, self-control are all virtues, 
therefore they must share a common characteristic “by which’ they are 
virtues) could be taken to assume that use of the same name points to a 
resemblance between things, i.e. it infers from names to things. It looks 
as if the Cratylus is designed to correct this misconc: paon: In its 
extreme rorm tne assumption is that of f Cratylus: “Tt is quite simple: 
whoever knows the names knows the things too’ (435d). Against this 
‘Socrates’ argues: (2) Whoever bestowed names doubtless formed 
them according to his notion of the things, but he could have been 
mistaken (436a—b);! (6) Knowledge of things cannot depend solely on 
knowledge of names, for there must have been a first name-maker, and 
how did he get his knowledge? Things then must be knowable, some- 
how, directly (‘through themselves and each other’) (438e),? and the 
correctness of names, as he said to Hermogenes, must be tested by their 
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name always indicates a common vidos would be both a Socratic and an 
early Platonic one, which the Cratylus is designed to examine. It shows 
that the assumption is unjustifiable and that consequently the basis of 
the early theory must be modified to render it independent of the 
caprices and imperfections of language. ‘Is not’, he continued, ‘this 
modification the chief difference between the earlier and later theories, 
the later being based not on common names or on language at all, but 
on natural kinds distinguished by observed characteristics?’ One 


thinks of Pol. 262b-e, with its warning n ink you viding 
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a single name, or Tim. 
a variety of things and 


™ He might, says S., have been wrong in his initial assumption; and the errors would multiply 
as he forced the rest into agreement with it, as occurs in geometrical proofs. The importance of 
testing a hypothesis in every way possible is brought out in Phaedo. See vol. tv, 352f. 
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Nevertheless this would be difficult to maintain. As an illustration of 
the earlier theory Cornford cited Rep. 596a about positing a Form for 
everything with the same name. But in the same dialogue (4544) 
Socrates distinguishes eristics, or sharp debaters, from dialectical 
philosophers as people “who cannot ae chen subject into its 
natural kinds ( (Siaipoupevoi KOT ea but chase a contradiction in it 
through going by the mere name’.! The need to ‘divide by (natural) 
kinds’ has met us in the Phaedrus (vol. 1v, 428) and recurs here, when 
at 424c—d Socrates gives Hermogenes a lesson in the method by show- 
ing how letters can be divided into natural kinds (51eAgo@ou1 Karr’ ef5n) 
which can be fitted to the natural divisions between things. It goes back 
to Socrates, and perhaps further. A passage from the Hippocratic De 
arte 2 is worth quoting: ‘I believe the zechnai took even their names 
from their natures (eidé), for it would be absurd and impossible to 
suppose that the forms originate from names. Names are conventions 
imposed on nature, but forms are not conventions but natural growths.’ 


As — Socrates, according to Xenophon he suggested that dialectic was 


e 
called because its practiti 


edie to their classes’ (S10Agyovtas Kata yévn).? a the 
method of definition by division, exemplified i 
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Statesman, was not a new inane but a technical Gdn of 


something with which Plato was familiar from the beginning. It and 
‘collection’ were never, even in their earliest stages, dependent on 
inference from names to things. The assumption implied in the Socratic 
method was rather ‘that the kinds or classes to which particulars belong, 
the “forms” which they possess, have a quasi-substantial nature and 
hence a stability which enables the essence of each to be grasped, 


1 The context is S.’s proposal that women and men should share the same occupations. To 
object that they are ‘different’ could be like saying that bald men and men with hair should not 
pursue the same trade. The question is, in what respect are they different? The mere name 


‘different’ is no help in determining the natures of men and women. 


2 Xen. Mem. 4.5.12. Cyévos and elSos are used indifferently in the passage on Bialpecis at 
Pol. 262d—e.) See also vol. 111, 440f. for S., and for the fifth cent. in general the ref. to Morrison 
on p. 204. Note in contrast to the Socratic Kat’ ein Siatpeiv that Prodicus is more than once 
ironically lauded for his skill at d6vdpata Si0ipeiv (Charm. 163d, Laches 197d). De arte is 
arguing against those who would deny reality to the téxvat, especially medicine. I cannot 
believe that it is ‘after’ Plato, as some have suggested, rather than belonging to the fifth-cent. 
controversy over the status of names. (Heinimann, N.u.PA. 160 dates it thus.) My translation of 
T& SvOopata AaBeiv in vol. 11, p. 204 probably needs correcting. 
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described, and clearly distinguished from all other essences’.! As the 
Phaedo says (102), ‘Things take their names from the Forms in which 
they participate.’ 

But modern comment on Rep. 596a shows how easily it could all be 
misunderstood as making correct classification and definition cae 
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may pe seen, not aS a correction oO his own earlier teac ling put a 
defence of it against unjustified criticism, and perhaps a lesson for his 
pupils.” 


The upshot of the Cratylus is that names do give information by 
distinguishing between classes or essences of things (‘It wasn’t a 
burglar, only a cat’), dut only if the essences are known beforehand 
(438a—b). We are left therefore with the problem of how we can know 
and distinguish between things in themselves. They must be known 


t Vol. 111, 440. There is an argument about this which goes well back into the last century, and 
in which prejudice has played a considerable part, as Stenzel rightly saw. Reacting against it, he 
declared (PMD 80) that Rep. 4544 in its context has nothing to do with the technical procedure 
of the division of a genus in Soph. P., he says, used the word Sia1petv even in the earlier dialogues 
to mean ‘division into parts’ (what else could it mean?), but it must have been quite different 
considerations that led him to the consciously-held theory of Soph. and Pol. Cornford too (PTK 
184f.) contrasts Socratic and Piatonic methods in this respect, taking Meno as typical of the 
former, and Dodds (Gorg. 226) calls diairesis a Platonic invention, though seeing it already (as one 
must) in Gorg. Soph. and Pol. certainly represent a development in technique, but I believe it is 
going too far to say that this has nothing to do with Socratic method and arose from quite 
different consideritions: (Cf. esp. vol. rv, 430.) Cornford (P7TK 180) says that ‘collection must 
not be confused with the Socratic muster of individual instances’, because it is confined to Forms, 
but S. himself (if, as Cornford does, we take P.’s earlier dialogues to illustrate his method) 
normally operated with forms or species as units. It is the main thesis of Sayre’s PAM that there 
is no sharp distinction between the method of hypothesis in Phaedo or Rep. and the collection 
and division of the later dialogues: they are a single method in two stages of development. Ten 
years after the German original of PMD, Stenzel himself wrote (RE, 2. Reihe, 5. Halbb. 862): 
*P. saw in the general notion of ‘‘ separating’, sharpened perhaps by S., ... an earlier form of his 
technical method of definition by diatresis.’ 

2 Wilamowitz (P/. 1, 289) argued that P. himself had once been very attracted to the idea that 
the essence of things could be found in words, and the Crat. was written to rescue himself and his 
pupils from this illusion. He declares it wrong, but enjoys playing with it as only a man could who 
had ventured far on this path before discovering that it led nowhere. (One might think of S.’s 
reluctance to give up the ‘imitation’ neory of words at 535 c. Cf. also the evidence Presented with 
admirable impartiality by Goldschmidt, £. Essai 185-99.) o) This is possible, and would explain very 
satisfactorily the length and gusto of the etymological section, which some scholars have found 
disproportionate, though it is its own justification, far too ingenious and entertaining to merit 
such strictures as Méridier’s (p. 33): ‘P. croyait avoir ses raisons, mais il est certain que du point 
de vue artistique |’économie de l’ceuvre en a souffert.’ 
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directly, ‘through themselves and each other’ (438e), but how to do 
this is set aside as a problem ‘too big for you and me’. It is reserved for 
the Theaetetus and Sophist. The obvious way would seem to be through 
sensation, whose claim to be called knowledge is fully discussed in the 
former. In the Sophist the hint that there is a definite relationship 
between the Forms (‘through each other’) is taken up and developed. 
From our knowledge of other dialogues, especially Phaedrus and 
Phaedo, we can see the answer which, so far at least, has appealed to 
Plato himself. Sensation must indeed be the starting-point (Phdr. 249b, 
Phaedo 74b). From sensations‘ all human beings have the power of 
forming general concepts, making possible the use of general terms. 
The philosopher however, by his skill in dialectic, carries further the 
process of recollecting the perfect Forms which his soul saw when free 
from the body, until, having recovered them, he can use them as 
standards for his classification of things on earth. The effective re- 
semblance is not between things and their names, but between things 
and Forms, those steadfast, unchanging Forms which Socrates sud- 
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ry of their bieapecendence but 
seems absurd to say that there is no such 


What is meant by correctness of names? This does not settle one of the 
central questions raised by the Cratylus: how serious is Plato in saying 
that names reveal the nature of their objects by actually imitating them 
in sound? It is not decided by saying that the original legislator on 
names worked with a knowledge of the things named. Socrates’s own 
purpose (which as we have often reminded ourselves was ultimately 
moral or social) did not require any resemblance between words and 
things but oer consiste ee Assuming as he ae. that “justice itself’ 


a 
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existed and was immutable, it did not matter whether within a society 
it was called justice, dikaiosyné or Gerechtigkeit, provided its users 
indicated its true nature when they used the same word, having 
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through the work of the dialectician rid themselves of confusion such 


t Perhaps better ‘perceptions’. P. was not worried by any distinction between these and pure 
sense-data. 
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that one meant ‘obedience to the laws’ and another ‘the right of the 
stronger ’.! 

Roth has pointed out? that not only are there two theories of naturally 
correct names in the Cratylus, but also, though not formally inconsistent 
themselves, they rest on inconsistent assumptions. Tne proper ee 
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t 
letters and 4 sollables imitate te, nature of the thing named. in pata 
the first conclusion Socrates insists th letters and sylla 
have no bearing on it whatever. At 390a the legislator on names does 
his work well provided he renders the form proper to each thing ‘in 
whatever syllables, here or elsewhere’; and at 394b the expert in names 
in considering their dynameis will not be disturbed by a few changes or 
even if ‘the force of a name is expressed in entirely different letters’. 
These are only the material, and the same form can be realized in 
different materials (389d—e). The validity of the second theory, on the 
other hand, obviously a on the tee that correctness of 
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demands that Cratylus choose between the convention and enblaine 


theories as the only alternatives, and Cratylus naturally prefers the 
latter. which Socra 
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words indicate their shies, by peabline them, others can do so by 
other means, and (4) makes fun of by showing that it could support a 
static theory of the universe as easily as Cratylus’s own theory of flux. 
So we reach the seriously meant conclusion of the whole dialogue, that 
names offer no help in discovering the essential natures of things, 
though they serve to communicate those natures when known. With 
cats and burglars this is easy, but not so with the supremely important 
Forms of Good, Beautiful and Just, and others which are the Platonic 
philosopher’s primary concern.3 


1 This point is made in the Craz. itself at 434e-35 a. 
* Diss. 1969, p. 88. (See p. 5 n. 3 above.) 
3 Alc. J, 111 b-12A< is relevant here. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE: AN IDEAL LANGUAGE? 


Since Benfey’s monograph in 1866, a question that has interested many is 
whether in the Cratylus Plato had in mind as an aim the creation of an ideal, 
artificial or technical language. This has been inferred from the analogy with 
the crafts, especially the comparison between carpenter and legislator and 


their elation n to their pe ve overseers (390 b—d). Thus Grote wrote with 
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language fit for those who conversed with forms or essences: something like 
...a technical nomenclature.’ And in modern times Weingartner (Unity 35): 
“It seems that Plato was looking forward to a technical language which could 
reflect the classifications that result when dialectic becomes collection and 


e 
ciman (PLE 21, n. 4 to p. 20) says that Grote was probably 


right in his view ‘that Plato thought an absolute standard of naming to be 
theoretically desirable though not existing in fact’, and supports this by 
reference to three other dialogues. I do not wish to continue the debate 
beyond what can be gathered from the above comments. a question is 
only peripheral to the main aims of the dialogue, and statements like those of 
438c and 439< tell strongly against a positive answer: names are only con- 
fusing, so that we must find something other than names to reveal the truth; 
and even if we could learn from them, there is a better way. If one must 
answer for Plato, therefore, it will be in the negative, but in a dialogue in 
which, on everything but the main point, he so skilfully covers up his tracks, 
it would be rash to dogmatize.! 

The Seventh Letter (343a) states that the names ‘round’ and ‘straight’ 
have no permanent validity, and could as well be reversed. They would be 
just as well established for those who changed them round. This is often 
quoted in connexion with the Cratylus, but it is dangerous to wrench it thus 
from its context, where it is only ancillary to a particular point, that nothing 
in the sensible world contains a pure quality unmixed with its opposite. No 
sensible circle, whether drawn or turned on a lathe, is perfectly circular. All 
contain elements of straightness as well. 
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t See also the judicious remarks of Goldschmidt, Essai 199-206. Since the above was written, 
Kahn has appeared on the same side (Exegesis 167). As evidence for ‘a vision of an ideal language’ 
Anagnostopoulos quotes 424c-25a. See his article on ‘The significance of P.’s Crat.’ in R. of 
Metaph., 1973-4, 327. 
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With these dialogues Plato’s thought takes a remarkable turn. So far 
the figure of Socrates has dominated the rest and his point of view has 
prevailed. His companions are either convinced or at least silenced, and 
the reader is plainly meant to follow his lead. Secondly, the assumption, 
or hypothesis, of the existence of unchanging Forms—the Good, the 
Beautiful and the rest—which though separate from particular actions 
or things are in some way responsible for their being what they are, has 
never been challenged. It is received as something well known and 
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separate Forms and particulars that “share in’ them, only to have it 
attacked by the old and famous Parmenides, who counters all his argu- 
ments in its defence and after leaving him helpless kindly offers to give 
him the lesson in method which he so obviously needs. For the first 
time, what we have come to regard as the corner-stone of Platonism, 
bound up with visions of an immortal soul and a place beyond the 
heavens, is itself made the subject of a searching examination. In the 
Theaetetus Socrates is again in the lead, but an attempt is made to define 


knowledge without recourse to the Forms. whose existence is scarcely 
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1 This latinized form of the Greek word for ‘statesman’ (abbr. Pol.) is usual in England, 
though in some countries Po/. is used for the Republic (Poltteia). 
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no eristic or logic-chopper and not afraid of challenging his revered 
teacher himself. In the Sophist he severely criticizes some people 
referred to as ‘friends of Forms’ for their belief that reality is change- 
less. There and in the Statesman the technique of defining by ‘collection 
and division’ , explained in the Phaedrus (vol. Iv, 427-31), is refined and 
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Plato makes clear that he meant the four dialogues to be read in con- 
junction, and in the order given above.! In both Theaetetus (183e) and 
Sophist (217¢) Socrates mentions his long-past meeting with the aged 
Parmenides. In the SopAist the three speakers of - Theaetetus meet 
again ‘according to yesterday’s agreement’ and introduce the visitor 
who is asked to explain the nature and mutual relations of three types: 
Sophist, Statesman and Philosopher; and the Statesman begins with 
explicit references to the Sophist, and includes others at 258b, 266d, 
284b and 286b. Theaetetus talks to Socrates in the Theaetetus, to the 
visitor in the Sopfist, and is present but ‘let off’ in the Statesman, 
where his place is taken by the younger Socrates, who has been 


(1) PARMENIDES 


The Parmenides, especially its second part, has had the strangest fate 
of any of Plato’s dialogues. That he was a theist, deeply religious and 
with more than a touch of mysticism in him, no one would deny; nor 
would anyone be surprised at finding the Phaedo, Phaedrus or Timaeus 
cited in evidence of this. But that the dry antithetical arguments of the 
Parmenides about the One, sophistic in form at least and inseparable, 
one would have thought, from fifth-fourth-century controversy, 
should hale been seen as an exposition of the sublimest truths of 
theology, is surely one of the oddest turns in the history of human 


t This is probably also the order of composition, but since they were thought out as a group, 
it is of no great importance. For their relation to Phdr. see vol. 1v, 396. Campbell, it is true (Zz. 
lv), gives his reasons for supposing that ‘It does not appear that at the time of writing the 
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Parm. to Tht. See his Tht. p. 113 and the other notes there referred to. Mrs Walker (PR 1938, 
$03) writes of ‘the advance of the Parmenides beyond the Philebus’, but this is a highly unusual 


view. 
2 For his presence in Tht. see 147d. 
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thought. Yet the Neoplatonists claimed to see in the One their own 
highest, ineffable and unknowable God, and as such it passed into 
medieval and later Christianity and into philosophy as far as Hegel. 
Even the analytic approach of the present century has its rivals, as in 
Wahl’s talk (1926) of a union of ‘transcendent mys ficient and immanent 


PETS Sore eRe: Anel AWresnden AAR aAlsser AK ~— Aa elk. NERA RS gata 
Petiliels il 5 aida wiuridat § conclusion (1935) that ‘the iN CUP 1atonisSts 
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were not so far from Plato’s doctrine as is often believed to - ay. 


Today’s disputes goa long way back, for Proclus himself divided 
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Date. Of its position in the series of dialogues enough has already been 
said. It has been conjectured (Ritter, Essence 28) that it was written 
during Plato’s second sojourn in Syracuse after Dion’s exile, and if this 
is hardly susceptible of proof (cf. Taylor, introd. p. 2), the period 
370-367 is generally agreed to be very probable. It has also been 
asserted that the two parts into which the dialogue naturally falls were 
written independently at a considerable interval of time, and later 
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narrated digloguess faimine the speakers and with occasional mention of 
laughter and other descriptive touches, to direct speech and the aban- 
donment of all pretence at narration. It is not however decisive, and the 
denial of an original and organic connexion between the two parts has 
not found general favour. 


Dramatic date. Plato is at pains to place the main discussion in its 
temporal setting. Parmenides, grey-haired and distinguished-looking, 
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Similar views are taken by Sneises (oa) oc Huber Gace. Fo ora brief historical summary of 
interpretations see Cornford, P. and P. v—ix, and for the Neoplatonists app. E to Taylor’s trans. 
and Wundt, o.c. 7-26. A more recent Neoplatonic interpretation of the Parm. is Hager’s in 
Der Geist und das Eine (1970). 

* Ryle in SPM 145, P.’s P. 287-93, correcting his earlier statement in SPM (p. 100) that 
‘there is a clear connexion between the two parts’. His argument for separation is rebutted by 
Crombie, PR 1969, 372. For the earlier view of Apelt, Wilamowitz and Wundt see Wundr, 
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is about sixty-five, Zeno approaching forty, and Socrates ‘very young’, 
so their meeting must have taken place about 450. But this is now a long 
time ago, nor do we get the story at first hand. As presented, the whole 
dialogue is narrated by one Cephalus of Clazomenae! (otherwise un- 
cow): who tells ou he brought some fellow-philosophers to Athens 
ting from Plato’s half-brother Antiphor 
who had it eon Zeno’s friend Pythodorus who was present. If 
Cephalus had to get it in this roundabout way, one can only assume 
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and Aristoteles—were dead, and Antiphon’s narration took place after 
400. In the nearest comparable work, the Symposium, the narration 
takes place a mere sixteen years after the event, and the narrator has 
confirmed some points from Socrates himself. 


$ 


Setting and characters. The involved introduction may indicate that 
Plato wanted to prepare a reader for the fictional nature of the main 
discussion, but it could equally well be intended to emphasize its 


importance if a orouD of philosophers from the home of Anaxagoras 
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thought it worth while to journey to Athens to hear it Over I fift ty years 
after the event. In any case, as always, Plato enjoys the personal 


touches for which it gives an opportunity. Cephalus and his friends 
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meet Glaucon and Adeimantus in the maariceteplace, who confirm that 
their half-brother Antiphon heard the discussion in his youth and took 
great pains to learn it by heart, though now his main interest is in 
horses. Together they go to Antiphon’s house, and when he has 
settled the important matter of a new bit with his harness-maker, and 
grumbled about the difficulty of recalling the story now, he agrees to 
tell it. 

Zeno and Parmenides, on a visit to Athens, were staying with 

Pythodorus, at whose house in the Cerameicus the discussion took 
place. He is mentioned again in Alc./ as a paying pupil of Zeno, and as 
an Athenian fenceal his name occurs several times in Thucydides in 
connexion with events in Sicily during the Peloponnesian War and the 
signing of the Peace of Nicias in 421. Also present, besides Socrates, 


t The home of Anaxagoras. On the significance of this see Schofield in Mus. Helv. 1973, 4. 
? But on the payment see Vlastos in JHS 1975, 155-61. 
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was Aristoteles, the youngest of the company, the Greek form of 
whose name will serve to distinguish him from the philosopher 
Aristotle. The unlikelihood of the idea’ that by the name Plato intended 
to link his famous pupil and critic with some objections to the doctrine 
of Forms is shown by more than one Sonsigeauon (a) Plato takes the 
ee to point out at 127d that he was the Aristoteles who became one 
f the Thirty Tyrants (known also Ron Xenophon, Hel/. 2.3.2, 13 and 
i - he was py cede es te at aes the time ween Aristotle 
first cam 
Of i ode Parmenides and Zeno ae need be sided ee 
but it may be noted that the former is not a mere lay-figure. True, he 
does not always speak in the terms of his own Way of Truth. How 
could he? He is the first in a long line of philosophers who have pro- 
pounded theories which they must ignore in practice. Could a solipsist 
act as such in communicating his ideas? But he suggests as subject for a 
dialectical exercise ‘my own hypothesis about the One itself’, and the 
pau a of his arguments in the first part lies in his historical 


worlds, are ly the dilemma which Plato’s doctrine of Forms was 
decioned to solve.3 


Part One (12Ga-—35d) 


Introductory conversation: Zeno’s arguments countered by the doctrine of 
Forms (227d-30a). Zeno has been reading his treatise, the object of 
which, as he agrees with Socrates, was to defend Parmenides’s thesis 
that ‘All is One’ (128a) indirectly by demonstrating that if there is a 
plurality things must have contrary characters, being e.g. both like and 
unlike, and this is absurd. Socrates counters with his familiar question: 
Are there not Forms of Similarity and Dissimilarity apart from particu- 


™ Revived by Wundt (o0.c. 5 n. 2) and several other scholars, including saved Koutsouyanno- 
poulou i in Platon 1966 and Newiger, Gorgias uber das Nihsciaet (1973), 108. Against it see 
Taylor, trans. 129 f. and Cornford, P. and P. 109 n. 1. Bury’s suggestion (J. Pil. 1894, 176f.) 
that Aristotle could have already Neer pressing the objections because he had only taken them 
over from the Megarians is more ingenious than convincing. 

2 On Zeno and his relationship with Parmenides see Vlastos’s article mentioned on previous 
page, n. 2. 

3 Schofield in CQ 1973, 44, sees P. as in the second part making Parmenides draw from his own 
hypothesis, and by Eleatic arguments, conclusions embarrassing to an Eleatic. 
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lar people and things, which are similar or dissimilar according as they 
partake in one or the other? There is no reason why a particular should 
not partake in contrary Forms, as Socrates for instance is one person 
but comprises many parts. It would be surprising if Forms themselves 
could exhibit contrary characteristics by ee with their opposites 


—Similarity with Dissimilarity, | Unity with Plurality, Rest with Motion 
and so on'—but the difficulty raised by Zeno and Parmenides affects 


only sensibles, not the intelligible Forms which exist apart. 
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entirely by Parmenides. This is in keeping with Plato’s opinion of the 
two men. Zeno is dismissed in the Phaedrus as a living demonstration 
that captious and contentious argument is not confined to lawyers and 
politicians. For Parmenides, who had changed the whole face of Greek 
philosophy, Plato had enormous respect tempered with fundamental 
disagreement.” 

The theory of Forms, as stated here and elaborated in reply to 
Parmenides’s questions, is exactly that of the Phaedo,3 so before en- 


counteri ao Pa armenides we may recall its chie ef fe eatures. Forms (1) exist 
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apart from particulars, as changeless and eternal exemplars, accessible 
to the mind in thought, but not to the senses. At the same time (2) they 
are the causes of particulars being what they are, though one cannot be 
dogmatic about the relationship: particulars may be said to ‘share in’ 
Forms or resemble them imperfectly (74e), or Forms can ‘be present 
in’ or ‘associate with’ particulars (100d). (3) Hence one may distinguish 
between a Form in and by itself and its instantiation in a changing and 
perishable particular (102d). (4) There is a hint also of perfect instances 
of Forms, besides the Forms in physical beings, only mentioned in 


t This is plainly what S. means, though he has been thought to be denying any combination 
of Forms. t& toiairta are pairs of incompatible Forms like Unity and Plurality. Cf. Hicken in 


SPM 191. 
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Parmenides, note S.’s expressions at Tht. 183e and Soph. 217c¢ modified by his fears in Soph. 
(216b) that an Eleatic will be a ‘god of refutation’, and the Eleatic’s own criticisms of his master 
at 241d and 242c. (Vlastos in JHS 1975, 150—5, sees rather differently the implications of Phdr. 
261 d—e.) 

3 The latest of many theses about the apparently severe criticism of the Forms in the Parm. is 
Zekl’ s of 1975 He holds that what is offered for cee! is not the genuine theory but a ‘pale 
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connexion with mathematical concepts (‘the equals themselves’ 74c), 
which is taken up at Parm. 129b, ‘the similars themselves’.t (5) The 
Form itself has the character which it implants in particulars. Beauty, 
for instance, is also ‘the Beautiful itself’, the very perfection of beauty, 
and of Largeness it is said that ‘being large, it cannot bear to be small’ 
(102e). (6) The extent of the world of Forms is not discussed, but 
mention is made of Forms corresponding to value-concepts such as 
good and beautiful, relations (so that ‘Simmias is taller than Socrates: 
is re-formulated as ‘Simmias possesses Tallness in re 
Shortness of Socrates’, 102b-c), mathematical concepts like sane 
length or number (100e-101), and physical substances like snow and 
fire (vol. Iv, 357, 359): 

All these aspects of the Phaedo-theory are discussed in the Par- 
menides, but the omissions are at least equally striking. In the Phaedo 
the doctrine of Forms is unthinkable without the complementary 
doctrines of the human soul (mind) as immortal, periodically re- 
incarnated, and an intermediary between the visible world and the 
kin (79d). The problem of how our 
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minds: tied to bodies and living in the physical would, can have any 
contact with the invisible and changeless, is solved by supposing that 
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we may therefore be reminded by their imperfect and impermanent 
embodiments on earth, at first dimly, but by perseverance in the 
philosophic life ever more clearly. Inseparable from all this is the 
constant association of the Forms with value. Not only do the moral 
and aesthetic Forms, as in many other dialogues, have pride of place, 
but the intelligible world is consistently lauded at the expense of the 
physical, and even in the case of Forms which might not seem to have 
any special value, such as equality or size, particulars are represented as 
g’ or ‘striving’ to be as their Forms are, but remaining ‘of less 
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t Identified by some with the Form, but cf. Bluck, Phron. 1957, 118, and Cornford, P. and P. 
75: ‘quantities defined simply as equal and nothing else’. See also vol. 1v, 342-5. 
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Parmenides’s questions and objections (7,30a—356). With Parmenides in 
the lead, the discussion proceeds on Parmenidean lines, that is, by means 
of dilemmas, demanding a choice between two contradictory theses 
only, with no compromise or qualifications allowed. In the Sophist on 
the other hand it is led by an Eleatic heretic, who is not afraid to criticize 
this procedure of hi master’s own ground, namely the 
alternatives “being” and ‘not-being’. This is the first hint that the 
Parmenides is intended as a stimulus to further Ou offering no 
positive result but leading to the Sophise which seeks a solution to 
difficulties raised by Parmenidean logic. 

(i) Of what things are there Forms? (130b-e). When Parmenides has 
verified Socrates’s theory as ‘making a division between Forms on the 
one hand and the things that share in them on the other, so that there 
exists a ‘Similarity itself’ separate from the similarity which we possess, 
and a One and a Many’ and so on (130b), his first question concerns its 
scope. Apart from “what Zeno mentioned’, Socrates agrees that there 


are Forms of such attributes as beautiful and good. Concerning natural 
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to “undignifie and worthless’ things like hair, clay and dirt he feels 


absurd. He is. he ae tbled by the thought that the same rule 
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should cover all cases, but retreats o things re whose Forms he feels 
sure, and confines his study to them. Parmenides however attributes 
this to a youthful lack of confidence in his own opinions: as his philo- 
sophy matures he will cease to despise any of these things. 

In view of the uncertainty surrounding the extent of the world of 
Forms, we may take this as representing Plato’s own attitude. Since 
hair and clay are classes of substance with a recognizable form or na- 
eparate Form of each. 
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" It may be that, as Crombie says (ZPD 1, 330), P. as clay and hair as ‘indeterminate 
objects’, ‘matter left to its own devices’, corresponding to ‘no definite and intended character’. 
But (a) he would probably not have ascribed so sophisticated a view to the young S. of this 
dialogue; (4) that the point lies in worth or dignity is suggested by repetitions of the same 
criticism at Soph. 227b and Pol. 266d; (c) in any case clay is definable at Tht. 147c. (On Forms 
of clay and hair see also vol. 1v, 549.) 
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concepts like Being, Sameness, Difference, Motion, Rest, which he 
deals with in the Sophist." The comment allowed to Parmenides hints 
for the first time at something which acquired greater prominence as 
Plato re-thought the theory of Forms in his later dialogues, namely a 
doubt about its nive Tsar feo Cera orientation. Two passages will 
illustrate this: (i) Soph. 227b. Dialectic or philosophical method, in its 
quest for understanding through the detection of affinities, holds all 
pursuits in equal honour. Either generalship or oe may be 
adduced as a species of hunting with no hint that one is more con- 
temptible than the other. (ii) Pol. 266d, after a reference back to the 
Sophist, says: ‘A philosophical enquiry like this one is not concerned 
with degrees of dignity and does not despise the smaller more than the 
greater, but makes straight for the truth every time in its own 
way.’ 

When Parmenides’s questions become critical, they do not bear at all 
on the existence of the Forms, but only on their relationship to this 


world and to ourselves (as objects of our knowledge)—a reminder that 
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of the intelligible only, and denied any connexion between it and the 
sensible world. Judge by reason alone: human senses and opinions have 


no validity a at all. (Parm. fr. 7 3-7 \ This then is the line of his attack 
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Once again he restates the doctrine, with an actual quotation from 
the Phaedo:? there are certain Forms, and other things which share in 
them and are called by their names. What shares in Similarity is called 
similar, in Largeness large, in Beauty and Justice beautiful and just. 
Then come the difficulties. 

(ii) What shares in a Form must contain either the whole of it or a part 
(2.30 e-32¢). (a) How can it be as a whole in many separate things,3 
when it is a unity? Why not (says Socrates) as a day is in many places 
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(Essai 201), some remarks have been made already. See 
vol. Iv, 359 > (Phaedo), ad pra 1 (Rep.), and this vol. 22 (Craz.). For assessments of the 
evidences in both P. and Aristotle see Ross, PTJ ch. 11, Joseph, K. and G. 65 ff. and the writers to 
whom they refer. In the late Philedus (15c) P. aienuens as examples Man, Horse, Beauty, Good- 
ness. From Aristotle we learn that the subject was still unsettled and under lively discussion in the 
Academy. For the pronouncement on it in the Seventh Letter see pp. 407f. below. 

2 130€. Cf. Phaedo 102b. 

3 The question whether a Form can either be parcelled out among its instances or exist in each 
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at once without losing its unity or becoming separated from itself? 
Ignoring this analogy, Parmenides counters with another: you might 
as well spread a sail over a number of people and say that it is one 
whole thing over many. The young and inexperienced Socrates has no 
reply to this, though in fact a material object like a a is vey different 
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divisible and each severe las possess a part, Parmenides goes on to draw 
from it a string of absurdities. Each large thing will be large by having 
a portion of largeness smaller than Largeness itself, x will be equal to y 
by receiving a portion of Equality less than Equality itself, and finally 
if the explanation of a man being small is that he possesses a portion of 
Smallness, (i) Smallness (‘the Small itself’)3 must obviously be larger 
than its part, (ii) an individual is made smaller than before by having 
something added. 
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said that if Simmias can be called both big and small, being bigger than 
Socrates but smaller than Phaedo, the explanation is that he possesses 


both I Largeness and Smallness. the one in relation to the Smallness in 
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Socrates and the other in relation to the Largeness in Phaedo. 

Plato may well have thought that the theory in this form needed re- 
thinking, or at least re-formulating, and especially that the notion of 
immanent Forms laid itself open to misinterpretation.4 But Parmenides’s 


! T have no doubt that *\épa in ordinary usage meant this, and that references to light or the 
sun are irrelevant. A Greek could of course say t\wépa é€€Aapwe (see LSJ) as we speak of daybreak 
or broad day, but in either language, unless the context demands it, a reader would think of it in 
the sense in which we say that two events happened in different places on the same day. Mrs 
Sprague not unfairly compares Parmenides’s argument here with Dionysodorus’s analogy be- 
tween Peauty< and an Ox in pei Sie Iv, 278): 


3 Darmenides uses the ahetract noun T ar rgeness’, burt the adiectival forms Sthe Equal > and ‘the 
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Small’. This is not sharp practice on his part, for Plato has always treated the two expressions as 
identical; and it is essential to his theory i in the PhAaedo that ‘the Small’ (or the Form Smallness) 
cannot become large in any respect or in relation to anything else. 

4 T cannot here attempt a critique of Fujisawa’s thoughtful and challenging article on ‘““Exeiv, 
yetéxetv and idioms of ‘‘ Paradeigmatism” in Plato’s Theory of Forms’ (Phron. 1974), in which 
he argues that a distinction between immanent character and separate form, and so between exerv 
and METEXELV, ‘is and will remain ultimate and fundamental in Plato’ S theory’ 9 and that Parm’ Ss. 
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criticisms are based on the assumption, drawn from a crudely materialis- 
tic analogy, that an intelligible Form can be cut up and divided like a 
cake, whereas Plato had written in the Symposium (211b) that a Form 
is eternal and single, and that particulars share in it in such a way that 
while they come into being and perish, it does not increase or decrease 
or change i in any way. 

(iii) First regress argument: the largeness of the Large (231 e—326). 
Parmenides suspects that the reason for Socrates’s ee in a unitary 
Form was this: experiencing a number of things as large, he thought he 
detected a single character in them all, and therefore fit ‘the Large’ 
was a single thing. A glance back at the Meno or Euthyphro shows that 
this is a fair enough summary of the origin of the theory of Forms, but 
what follows? If ‘the Large itself’ is large—and this seems obvious— 
it must belong to the same class as the visible large things, and so it and 
they together share the same characteristic, which on the theory will 
exist separately; but it will also be large, and so ad infinitum. Each Form 
will not be single, but an indefinite plurality. 
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being one of the arguments described under that title by Aristotle, in 
¢ ni 
ort 


su the ‘Large’ of the Parmenides. It involves 
he s self-predica tion of Forms (as i it has been called), and 


fespeciilly since Vlastos’s article in 19547) hese two, often ues en 
abbreviated titles TMA and SP, have become a battlefield for com- 
mentators. Every possible view has been both asserted and denied by 
scholars modifying not only the views of others but also their own, and 


think he is right in attributing to P. himself the extreme flux-theory of the Tht., p. 53, n. 58.) 
In vol. tv, 353-6, I tried to defend the view that in PAaedo it is the Forms themselves that enter 
into things. 

t So at least it is generally thought, though Leisegang denied it (RE 2485). For Aristotle’s 
evidence see Ross’s ed. of the MetapA., vol. 1, 194-6, or Cornford, P. and P. 88-90, and on the 
possible Aegan ee of the argument see Taylor, trans. pp. 21-3, v. Fritz, RE Suppl. v, 722, 
r.in Aller. s SPM. Even then V. could begin by saving that hardly a text in P. had been 
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discussed as much in the last forty years as the two passages in Parm. invoking the TMA. He lists 
there 9 ‘major contributions’. Returning to the subject in 1969 in PQ, he gives 16 (including 4 of 
his own), and this article has already been replied to by S. Panagiotou in PQ 1971. Add Teloh 
and Louzecky in Phron. 1972, and Clegg, Phron. 1973, and a reader will be reasonably well 
equipped to pursue this topic, though he should look also at Crombie’s review of Allen’s antho- 
logy in CR 1966, Es 1f, The standard works on P. should of course also be consulted. (Vlastos’ S 


latest and longes 


ae 


ist 1 is in his PS, 1973, 361 f. Later come S. Peterson IE 1973 and (also relevant) 
or st. JT. Ph. 1974.) 
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must be borne in mind by anyone reading the necessarily brief account 
offered here. 

That in Plato’s eyes Justice itself was just, Piety pious and Beauty 
beautiful, both before he came to separate Forms from their instances 
and in ie statements of the theory of separate Forms in the middle 


AilAci Lae hAsk ware anne than ANT LeAe wa Tey i9f., tye oye 
aqiaiopues, nas peen Nnorcea MO;re tndan O#nce (ste VU. LV, il yi. 444, 3598. ); 
and is inherent in his indifferent use of the substantival and adjectival 


forms.’ This is a survival of the ambiguous Greek use of article with 
adjective whereby ‘the hot’ appears to refer both to heat and to that 
which is hot, with, in Anaximander at least, a distinct bias towards the 
latter. In any case, whether as paradigm or as ‘shared in’, it is by 
imparting its own characteristic that a Form is the cause of particulars 
being what they are, and it must, therefore, possess this characteristic 
itself. 

According to the same middle dialogues, however, it possesses it in 
a peculiar way. In Rep. 5 (vol. Iv, 487f.) Beauty is distinguished from 
its instantiations in this irae sounds and so forth—as being 
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imitate. It is beautiful always, everywhere and absolutely, not beautiful 
in comparison with this but not with that. The Form of Beauty (idea, 


479a1) is unambiguously characterized by—is the perfect exemplar of 


tsell Nevertheless there is this great difference. The ordinary man, 
trusting to the senses, sees only the many beauties of this world, for 
Beauty itself can only be perceived by the mind. So too in the Sym- 
posium the goal of the philosopher’s pilgrimage is itself something un- 
changingly beautiful, in no respect ugly, not to be grasped by the 
senses but only in a flash of mental vision supervening on a strenuous 
course of dialectic. Only that brings knowledge of the truly beautiful.3 
In Phaedo and Phaedrus it is the cause of the eal of earthly things 
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es identity with its opposite by saying that Movement does not rest. 

2 Ross (PTJ 86 and 88) says that the cure is to realize that the Form is not another thing, but 
an attribute. This would abolish the most distinctive character of the theory of Forms, their 
independent existence, and it is at least doubtful whether P. was ready to do that. That some 
Forms are predicated of themselves is undeniable; e.g. ‘the One itself’, or Unity, is one. See 
Crombie, EPD I, 347, N. 1, CR 1966, 311. Weingartner makes the point over again, UPD 193. 


2 


> “True beauty’ if you like (and so it is often translated), I Dut only if it is understood that it is 
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by being beautiful itself, but its beauty is not of this world nor 
perceptible to the senses, and this is true of Largeness or any other 
Form. 

Largeness indeed is a particularly good example, because, as a purely 
relative term, it could never be mistaken for a sensible attribute. Indeed 
absolute largenes 1ess Strikes us as an it i 
thing purely red, but never pu nay, ie We can call 
meaning only that we ee looks, with no nner of comparison, 
but if we speak of a large dog or a sm all elephant we must always have 
in mind a comparison with other members of its class. Comparing the 
dog to the elephant we at once call it small. Yet largeness is a general 
term which can be consistently used in the sense that a speaker and 
hearer understand each other because it conveys the same concept to 
both. In Phaedo-terminology the largeness in both dog and elephant is 
the same, though the dog possesses smallness in relation to the elephant. 
There is a Form of Largeness in which both share, and though perfect 
justice in pos world is, if not attainable, at least not inconceivable, 
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however it is a legitimate concept marking ‘natural divisions’, there 
exists a separate Form of it accessible to reason. Obviously, however, 
it is not anything that can be seen, cut up or distributed as the Form 
Whiteness might (erroneously) be thought to be. 

When Plato wrote these dialogues he clearly believed that a Form, 
being incorporeal, was not large in the same sense as a large physical 
object, and its relationship to particulars was not subject to the mate- 
rialistic criticism of Parmenides. This, however, does not settle the 
question whether he has seen logical difficulties in his earlier meta- 
physical doctrine and is expressing his own doubts through the mouth 
of the Eleatic. Is he saying, let us strip off the mystical language of 


Symposium and Phaedrus, the talk of a revelation vouchsafed only to 


t is as divine and apprehended by intuition, ‘and 
is left if we stick to a logical analysis alone, as the only method 
proper to a philosopher? Certainly the Parmenides ‘reais an entirely 
different spirit from the central dialogues, but we had better go a little 
further before deciding. 


(iv) Can the Forms be thoughts? (2326-c). Defeated again, Socrates 
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is driven to try the anti-Platonic solution of Antisthenes (vol. 111, 214): 
a Form can retain its unity because it is a thought, occurring nowhere 
but in our minds. Parmenides first meets this with an argument from 
his own poem:! a thought must have an object, and that object must 
exist. When pout we cues Lae a group of things as Davin a as 


own minds buta veingle are corresponding to it, the character or Form 


(idea, eidos) itself. By this argument Parmenides answers not only 
fe 


Antistnenes but aiso, in ad vance, tne ong line of inte Sprerere who have 
supposed the Platonic Forms to be thoughts in the mind of God.? Even 
God can only think of the Forms because they are there. This is 
unambiguously stated in the Timaeus. So far, the Parmenidean position 
was adopted by Plato himself, as appears from Rep. 476e: ‘Does a 
knower know something or nothing?’ ‘Something.’ “Something that 
exists, or not?’ ‘Something that exists. How could he know anything 
non-existent?’ It is therefore to him a legitimate proof that the Forms 
are not mere concepts, but exist independently of our thought of them. 


Hie mn odification of i it.as we have seen (vol. IV, 487 ff.) wae ta allau far 
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particulars as a class between existence and ene cuisicace and cognized 
bya faculty (belief or opinion) between knowledge and ignorance. On 


the view taken by Parmenides here, Forms exist. each with the e proper- 
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ties of his own One (eternal, acne single, indivisible, isolated, 
grasped by thought alone), but nothing else exists, and if it did it could 
enter into no relation with such an intelligible unit. 

Parmenides also produces a second objection. If, as Socrates says, 
‘the other things’ partake of the Forms, either each will be composed of 
thoughts, and everything thinks, or else they are unthinking thoughts. 
One’s immediate reaction is to say that it is not a thought (concept) that 
thinks, but the mind which forms it. If 1 think of something existing 
ors involved: a thinking mind, the 
concept which it e 
Parmenides has used the Greek word noéma, in form 

oa e f; 


a passive noun 
from the verb noein (to apprehend by thought), but from Homer on- 
wards commonly used in an active sense, to signify an act of thought 


1 Frr, 3 and 8, 34-6 DK. On these see vol. 11, 14, 39-41. 
7 See Audrey Rich, ‘The Platonic Ideas as Thoughts of God’, Mnem. 1954. 
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or even the thinking mind." As Grote truly said, the argument is not 
easy to follow. It can hardly be reproduced in English, but to a Greek 
it could seem a fair objection to the view (which Plato had no wish to 
defend) that the Forms are no more than concepts in the mind.? 

(v) Second regress alguien: Forms as patterns or paradigms (7.32¢- 
33a : Baffled again, the youthful Socrates tries the other main 1 explana- 
tion of the relationship which was accepted without question in the 
Phaedo. The real meaning of ‘participation’ is3 that Forms are a sort of 


the real world and particulars resem mble the nd are 
the real world and particuiars reseifnpie tnem ana are 


patterns 
Sai in hen image. Parmenides replies that this relationship is 
reciprocal: in so far as a particular resembles the Form, the Form must 
resemble the particular; but if two things resemble each other they do 
so by sharing the same character, and what is this character but a Form? 
It follows that nothing can resemble a Form, nor a Form resemble 
anything else. Otherwise a second Form immediately appears, and if it 
resembles anything, then another, and this series will be endless. 


This argument depends for its force on the question whether the 
th 


resemblance assumed between particular and Form must be symmetri- 
cal, as are resemblances between particulars. If a is like 4 in being large, 
6 must be like @ in the same respect. If the explanation of their re- 
semblance is that both resemble the Form of Large or Largeness itself. 
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does it too resemble them in the same way? There has been much 
dispute over this. Taylor and Cornford (following Proclus) said no. 
The relation of sensible particulars to a Form is that of copies to an 
original, and that is not simply one of likeness. The reflection of a face 
in a mirror is both like the face and a copy of it: the face is like the 
reflection but not a copy of it. Others (e.g. Hardie, Ross, Ryle, Owen, 


t In Greek his alternatives are }.... & vonudétwv Exactov elvat Kal wdvta voelv A vorpata 
Svta dvénta elvor. Both vonua and dvénta are in form passive, but as commonly used active, 
&véntos meaning ‘unthinking’ 2 not, as its form suggests, ‘unthought’. In many places vénua 


alas 


translated ‘mind’ as ‘thought’. See Xenoph. fr. 23, Parm. 7.2 and 16.4, Emped. 
mgianl Ciideos6 
35 Ti stopn. CiOUGS 229. 

Of severali interpretations Peck’s in PR 1962, 174-7, is especially interesting, though in view 
of 132b4-5 it is difficult to agree with him that S. is not temporarily abandoning the trans- 
cendence of the Forms. Cf. Johansen, Cl. er Med. 1957, 7 n. 14. 

3 This disposes of the idea that ‘participation’ and ‘imitation’ might be different relationships, 
upheld by P. at different stages of his thought. Cf. Cherniss in SPM 362-4, and especially Arist. 
Metaph. 991a20: ‘To say that they are paradigms and that other things share in them is empty 
talk and poetic metaphor.’ 
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Runciman) think this reply vitiated by its reliance on the words 
‘simply’ and ‘merely’. Granted that the relationship is not merely one 
of likeness, it still involves likeness. A model and its copies are related 
by resemblance even if that is an incomplete account of their relation.‘ 
I believe myself that Plato did not admit the eee and that his 
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referred to this alieaty in the context of the een mystical 
language of the Symposium or Phaedrus, but in the Cratylus he has 
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a Form and its physical manifestations. Runciman has written (in SPM 
158f.) that the paradigm-theory reduces a Form to the logical status of 
a particular. ‘If whiteness is white (which must follow if white objects 
are white by resembling it) then whiteness is one of the class of white 
objects.” Now in the Cratylus Socrates’s position is that we must know 
the Forms of things, through which they have their being or essence 
(ousia), before we can communicate by applying names to them (p. 28 
above). At 423c-e he says that the art of naming does not consist in 
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belongs to music and the graphic arts. But sound, shape and colour 
each have an ousia in contrast to their visible and audible manifesta- 
ni 


at leact the Form iS not reduced to the static ofa 
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particular. It may be, as the same scholar remarks with Aristotelian 
austerity, that nothing could resolve the difficulties raised in the 
Parmenides because ‘the theory of forms is logically unsound’, but for 
Plato at least, the status of an intelligible could never be on a par with 
that of a sensible.3 


t Taylor, PMW 358; Cornford, P. and P. 93f.; Hardie, Seudy 96, Ross, PTI 89; Ryle in 
SPM 105; Owen, id. 319f.; Runciman, 7d. 158. 

2 It is perhaps useful to remind oneself here of the course of the discussion in Meno. For ousia as 
a transcendent Form see Parm. 133. It was one of Aristotle’s objections to the theory of Forms 
that it made the substance of things exist apart from as well as within them (MetapA. 991b1). 

3 Cf. my review of Wedberg’s Plato’s Philosophy of Mathematics, Philosophy 1957, 370. I hope 
I have now answered Weingartner when he writes (UPD 192): ‘The unacceptability of SP is 
even more obvious when we consider such forms as that of Noise (listen to it!) and of Visibility 
(look at it now!).’ It should give some support to Peck’s view in PR 1962 ‘that Forms are 
ontologically superior versions of a quality which should be referred to as, for example, the large 
(intelligible), while a particular should be referred to as the large (visible)’. I take this summary 
from Clegg’s article in Phron. 1973, 35. His own opinion on p. 37, that ‘Participation in a 
Form guarantees that what does the participating is without class-membership’ because it is im- 
perfect, seems topsy-turvy. Class-membership is just what participation in the same Form does 
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A few more words are needed on transcendent and immanent Forms. 
When we first met them in the Phaedo (and I intentionally repeat here 
a part of vol. Iv, 354f.) I took the view that the Largeness in us was the 
Form itself which also existed beyond, and that there was no need to posit 
a third ontological level between Forms and ao This seemed 


nix- 
in 
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confirmed by the fact that it is purely large, n ever admit ting any adi 
ture of its contrary as concrete individuals do, and so (one would thin 
in no way ee Ross however stipposed the immanent qualities 
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be themselves impe rfect copies, and more rece ity AiSt Nas written tnat 
the ns n the particular is ‘of an ontologically defective kind’. 
He adds later that ‘ Whiteness is the cause of white in white particulars ; 


it is not itself the whiteness in those particulars.’! Yet the Phaedo says 
it is by its presence in particulars that the Form can act as a cause. 
When writing the Phaedo, as I have said, Plato may not have been 
clear in his own mind about this, but the nearest approximation to his 
thought at that stage seems to be as follows: Whiteness is an intelligible 
(not visible) Form. When it enters a material object (say a face), its 


an imperfect imita- 
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tion of the transcendent Form in the only medium in which material 
objects can reflect it. The face, which was never perfectly white, may 


turn red by ‘ receiving? "( Phaedo 102 d—e) Redness instead of Whiteness 
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but Whiteness, hehe: ‘by itself’ or in us, will always be Whiteness 
and nothing else. 

‘ It may be said that this is not ‘self-predication’: the Form has not 
the quality that it zs, for invisible, intelligible whiteness is not white in 
the only acceptable sense of that word, if indeed it means anything at 
all.2 That has at least the advantage that it relieves Plato of the ‘Third 
Man’ argument.3 Nevertheless, as we have seen time and again, for him 


guarantee. One might almost say that to explain class-membership, to answer the question by 
what right we group certain individuals together in a class and give them the same name, is a 
raison d’ étre of “the theory of Forms. 

t Ross, PTI 30, Rist, Philologus 1964, 221 and 223. Likewise Cornford says (P. and P. 78) 
that the tallness in a person ‘is not exempt from all change’. This directly contradicts what S. says 
in Phaedo. It is its possessor who is not exempt from change. 

2 Nor is it simply the concept of whiteness, ‘a thought in the mind’. That interpretation, 
already rejected in this dialogue, is not Plato’s. 

3 The main thesis of J. N. Findlay’s book Plato, the Written and Unwritten Doctrines is that 


Plato’s ontology i is not in fact dualistic. There are not two parallel kinds of being: only the Forms 
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exist. Consequently, he argues, all arguments of the ‘Third Man’ type must fail. 
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Beauty was the perfection of what is always and in every respect 

beautiful, Largeness the large par excellence and so on; and he is 

beginning to see that such a doctrine has certain logical drawbacks. 
(vi) The Forms unknowable to us and we to God (2336—34e). Following 


uP his Eejecuon of any kind of regan of sensible particulars in a 
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against anyone who claimed that Forms, ‘being what we say they must 
be’, will be unknowable. If they exist ‘by theniselves? ,i.e. not in our own 


wry, eae aa 4 
world (a genuine tenet of the theory of Forms to which Socrates imme- 


diately agrees), they must be related only to each other, not to the copies 
—or whatever we like to call them—in our world. Similarly, things 
in our world which indicatea relationship, though namedafter the Forms, 
can only be related to each other. Asked to explain further, he offers the 
illustration of a master and his slave. The one is not slave of the Form 
of Master, nor the other master of the Form of Slave.t Each is a man, 
and his relationship is with a man. But Mastership itself exists in relation 
to Slavery itself, a relationship entirely within the world of Forms. 
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Now knowledge (as Aristotle said, Cat. 6b5) implies a relationship, 
being necessarily nowiedne of something. In and by itself, then, 
Knowledge will be of Reality itself, and its branches, the Forms of the 


sciences will have as their objects the varieti ras} aft Rea lity Ther frore 
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if we have no part or lot in the Forms, which are not in our world, and 
every Form is known by the Form of Knowledge, none of the Forms— 
the Beautiful itself, the Good itself and the rest—can be known by us. 
Worse still, no god or gods can have knowledge of us and our world 
nor be our master. Knowledge itself is perfectly accurate, and if any 
being has it, it must be a god, but from what we have agreed about 
Forms having no reference to our world, it follows that Knowledge in 
the gods’ world cannot be knowledge of us,? nor their Mastership 


t autol Seotrétov, & Eott SeomrdTys, but in the next sentence we find the abstract noun, 
aut 1 Seotroteia, P. intended no distinction between these expressions. All occur interchangeably 
elsewhere as synonymous with a Form (el5os). 

2 That God, the ultimate cause of everything in the physical world, had no knowledge of that 
world, was the serious view of Aristotle. It would detract from his perfection, and the world was 
sustained in being (not brought into being, for it was eternal) by its own inner drive towards the 
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about the gods’ knowledge (‘unwarranted’ Ryle, ‘meaningless ...a 
worthless fantasy’ Ritter). Cornford said it confused a Form with a 
perfect instance of it. ‘The form itself... cannot know anything.’! This 
reopens the whole question of ‘self-predication’. If Plato said that 
sarah was perechy beautiful, he was bound to say that Knowledge 


was knowing, and he could only avoid these errors by the dualistic 
metaphysics of the Phaedo. Such a two-world th ory wes ipesinke 


for Parmenides, for whom the only alternatives were ‘It is’ or ‘It is not’, 
P abl. Us te enaal-ie Pn 


Tec Pe Pat a. 


r Was inconceivable. He i S Speaking in character. His pres- 
sure all along has been against any sort of connexion between the real 
world and the ser sible, whi ich in his eyes or course was non-existent. 


Forms are outside our world and suirselves or nie are within: there is 
no middle course. One misses immediately Plato’s conception of the 
human soul as the epistemological link between the visible and intel- 
ligible orders, as ‘akin to the Forms’. For Parmenides there are only 
two faculties: si dag or nous which grasps the unity of reality, a the 
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utterly unreal. Plato’s suggestion that the senses might take us ne first 
steps on the way to an understanding of the intelligible ( Phaedo as?) 
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the plurality, the universal in the particular, and so begin the process of 
recollection of the Forms—all this is foreign to the elementary logic of 
Parmenides, who is arguing from his own premises.’ 


Conclusion on Part One 


Why did Plato write it? Because in the first place, I suggest, his own 
system, with its equation of the real with the intelligible, was firmly 
rooted in the Eleatic’s. He had aia introduced substantial modi- 


the goin! which fired him to the Roamaine intellectual and imagina- 
tive flights of the Phaedo and Phaedrus. Now he fe els the gear ae to 


t Ryle in SPM, 105, Rir.er, Essence 124, Cornford, P. and P. 98f. For an able defence of the 
argument see Bluck, CQ 1956, 31-3. 
2 A different approach to this argument has been made by J. W. Forrester in Phron. 1974. 
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Parmenides. Parmenides had oversimplified and his conclusions could 
not be the last word. But Plato himself had perhaps ignored this 
simple logic too much, and his own doctrine of Forms, and especially 
the questions of their relation to particulars and of our knowledge of 


them, needed a sober reappraisal and overhaul. 
Being Plato, he puts the criti ical part o 
of a personal encounter with his great predecessor. Chronology de- 


manded the fiction that his mouthpiece Socrates had evolved oe full 
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offering Parmenides only the mildest opposition. Before i it is re- 
thought, the theory of Forms must be submitted to the most rigorous 
examination compatible with the fundamental assumption (which he 
shared with Parmenides) of a stable and intelligible reality. Here he 
points out difficulties. The positive side of the process is left to the later 
dialogues in the group. For instance, in the Sophise (249cff., pp. 142 ff. 
below) the soul is restored to its place in the real world, but in terms 
— different from those of the Phaedo. 


fully. He does not say it is irrefutable, but 
wrong w al need a long and abstruse argument with an ana 
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of this and many other difficulties, and though it may need a une to 
maintain the existence of Forms, to deny it would rob thought of all 
direction and make rational discourse impossible.t The bafflement which 


t Rist (CQ 1970, 227) says that the only demand here is for Forms as class-concepts or 
universals. ‘Philosophy . . . operates with general propositions, and if particulars cannot be 
classed .. . (whether or not the classes are Platonic Forms), then thought is at an end.’ ‘ There is 
no assertion by Parmenides that philosophy is impossible without separate Platonic Forms, there 
is an assertion that philosophy is impossible without eiSn.’ Weingartner makes a similar point 
(UPD 149) as an argument that P. in Parm. abandons the notion of Forms as paradigms. Corn- 
ford on the other hand (P. and P. 100) saw Parmenides as accepting the full Platonic view. Since 
Forms are necessary as ‘objects on which to fix our thoughts, and as constant meanings of the 
words used in all discourse’, they ‘must not be wholly immersed in the flow of sensible things. 
Somehow they must have an unchanging and independent existence, however hard it may be to 
conceive their relation to changing individuals’ (my italics). 

I believe Cornford is right. That ‘an essence all by itself’ (ovoia auth Kad’ atti 135.) should 
be nothing more than a ‘common factor’ in particulars (Rist 229) is utterly at variance with the 
way the phrase has so far been used in the dialogue. (Cf. esp. 133 2-6.) I cannot think that P. 
would suddenly have expected his readers to see that Parmenides was now abandoning the sense 
given to el8os in all his previous arguments, which depended for their force on its separate and 
independent existence. 
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Socrates now feels is simply evidence that he has tried to run before he 
can walk. He cannot expect to seize the truth about Forms like Beautiful, 
Just and Good unless, before he is much older, he submits to a tedious 
training in what is commonly dismissed as useless talk. 


What manner of exercise is needed? asks Socrates. The manner 
exemplified by Zeno’s arguments which they have just. heard, with one 
difference. Socrates himself had suggested confining the discussion to 
Forms, objects of reason, and ignoring the objects of sense (‘ Yes, 
because I don’t see any difficulty in sensible things having contrary 
properties’), and they should continue to do so.? Also, one must con- 
sider the consequences not only of any hypothesis being true, but also 
of its being false, e.g. in Zeno’s case not only the hypothesis ‘if there is 
a plurality’, but also ‘if there is not a plurality’. One must ask what are 
the consequences in either case for the many, the one, and their mutual 
relationships; and so also with similarity and dissimilarity, motion and 
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‘In a word, whenever you suppose that anything exists or does not exist or 
has any other character, you ought to consider the consequences with 
reference to itself and to any one of the other things that you may select, or 
several of them, or all of them together; and again you must study these 
others with reference both to one another and to any one thing you may 
select, whether you have assumed the thing to exist or not to exist, if you 
are really going to make out the truth after a complete course of dis- 
cipline .”3 


Socrates, appalled at the magnitude and difficulty of this programme, 
begs for an illustration of the method at work, and Parmenides is pre- 
vailed upon to apply it to his own postulate ‘about the One itself’ and 


consider the consequences of the existence or non-existence of its sub- 

t &oAcoxia, a charge brought against both Socrates and Plato. See vol. tv, 431 n. 3, 499 n. 4. 
P. is probably thinking of Isocrates. Cf. his /n soph. 8, Antid. 262. 

2 Taylor, Cornford and Runciman (SPM 161) speak of not confining discussion to visible 
things, but the Greek plainly says that they are to be excluded altogether. This would naturally 
be approved by Parmenides. 

3 136b-—c, trans. Cornford. I should prefer to render the last few words: ‘if you are going to 
carry out a complete course of training preparatory to discerning the truth properly’. The aorist 
participle, as often, carries the weight of a main verb. 
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ject. This examination occupies the whole of the rest of the dialogue, 
which from now on changes its character completely. It proceeds by 
question and answer, but the youngest present (Aristoteles) is chosen 
for respondent as ‘likely to give least trouble’, and the exposition could 
as well have been continuous. The narrative leant is quietly urOpeee: 

With what expectations should we approach this second part? First, 
it is offered simply as one example of a series of dialectical exercises 
which Socrates should undergo while still young (135d5-6). As verb 
or noun, the wora exercise’ (yuLvazo, YUpvaG ix) iS used five times to 
describe it, and it is strange that some have seen in the coming section a 
promise of more. It is to be a training through which Socrates must 
‘drag himself’ (135d 3) before he can hope to see the truth.t Secondly 
it is said to be of the same type as Zeno’s. His procedure was to assume 
that only two opposed hypotheses are conceivable, and leaving one 
aside, defend it indirectly by showing that the other led to absurd con- 
sequences. The flaw in this was that both hypotheses might be un- 
tenable, being wrongly or incompletely formulated (as indeed were the 
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hey are now to apply the deductive procedure to doth s 
Parmenidean antithesis, the hypothesis of the One as well 


e 
tradictory. It can best be described as an exercis 


Aristotelian sense, useful primarily as mental training, secondly to meet 
opponents on their own ground, and finally for progress in philosophy 
itself because ‘the ability to raise difficulties on both sides of a question 
makes it easier to detect truth and error in every case’.? It is in this sense 
that Plato’s Parmenides says exercises like this are necessary if the truth 
is not to escape Socrates. That he should simply raise the aporiai is 


* It may seem presumptuous thus summarily to take one side in a dispute which was raging 
in the time of Proclus and has on the other side such names as Hegel, K. F. Hermann and Zeller, 
as well as many more recent scholars. (See Friedlander, Pi. 111, so4f., n. 23.) A good defence of 


OMAL 


the view that Part 2 is more than mental gymnastics is Runciman’s in SPM 168-71 (against 
Robinson), and it is also Cornford’s position in P. and P, What seems to me incontrovertible is 
that 135 c—36c contain a promise of yupvacia and nothing more, not for instance (as Brumbaugh 
puts it, P. on One 189) ‘an indirect proof that the theory of forms is a necessary presupposition 
of understanding anything at all’. If I understand Zekl’s work rightly (his long and complex 
sentences can be hard going for a non-German) this is his conclusion too, that (as he says at the 
end of his introduction, Parm. p. 14) properly analysed and assessed, the dialogue ‘becomes 
decidedly what its second part expressly claims: a lesson and an exercise in thinking’. 
* See Arist. Topics 1 ch. 2. 
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appropriate. To tackle them is left to his ‘more moderate’ follower 
(Soph. 216b) in the Sophist. 


XN 


tp) ae a) f_ PP) 
Part Two (137¢-G6c) 


The plan of the exercise is to take the Eleatic pyporiesls of Unity and 


Ase Ane HRA eee S ae | 
1011l0OW OUT the CONSCUUCTICES of its being (a) true and (6) false, in each 


case considering the effects on the One itself and ‘the Others’. Its final 
conclusion is (and these are the last words of the dialogue): 


weyl 


Whether One is or is not, it and the others, in relation both to themselves 
and to each other, are and are not, and appear and do not appear, everything 
in every way. 

This sentence is reminiscent of nothing so much as the riddle of the 
eunuch and the bat in the Republic, nor is the resemblance fortuitous. 
The riddle was quoted as an illustration of ambiguity, and of the unreal 
dilemma brought about by asking the incomplete question ‘Is it or is it 
not?’, without allowing for a middle status between being and not-being 
which is in fact that of the whole sensible wore (See Rep. 479b-d.) 
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that neither it nor the Others can have any properties, be in any state, or 
in any relation to themselves or anything else, or even exist. By starting 


from i its existence (w thich immediately i introduces a duality, Unity and 


Existence) he deduces that both it and the Others are an infinite multi- 
tude, with both of any pair of contradictory attributes, in both of any 
pair of contradictory states (e.g. at rest and in motion), and in contradic- 
tory relations (same and other, like and unlike, equal and unequal etc.) 
to themselves and anything else. Equally disconcerting conclusions are 
drawn from the hypothesis that ‘the One is not’ and ‘it is not one’. 


t Burnet (7. to P. 262) writes that ‘the discussion is about forms alone, and we are expressly 
warned against the idea that ‘“‘the rest’’ of which he speaks are the things of sense (135 €). They 
are just the other forms.” For Cornford the terms ‘One’ and ‘Others’ are ‘blank cheques’ 
(P. and P. 11 3) until a particular lypouiesis makes clear the sense in which they are there being 
used. Thus in the first two hypotheses they are ‘sensible appearances’ ; * physical bodies’ ( (PPp- 157; 
203f.). This variety of views emphasizes the studied vagueness of the language which alone makes 
the contradictory conclusions possible. Similarly some (Ryle, Runciman) have thought that ‘the 
One’ is throughout the Platonic Form of Unity, others that it is not. 

2 A full summary of the 8 (or 9) arguments will be found in Burnet, 7. to P. 264-71. Brief 
and clear is Hamlyn in PQ 1955, 298f. Burnet’s section on Parm. makes perhaps the best case 
for regarding part 2 as a polemic against the use of Parmenidean postulates by the Megarians. 
A ‘map’ of the arguments is also provided by Owen in Ryle, 349-62. 
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‘The key to the understanding of the second part must be sought in 
the unmistakable ambiguity of the hypothesis, “If there is a One’’.’ So 
Cornford, and Crombie emphasizes ‘the complete vagueness with 
which the topic to be discussed is introduced’. ‘The meaning of the 


sata terms shifts as ay argument develops.’ Without this ambiguity 
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showed in the comedy of Luthydemus, it was ee by the Sophists 
as the basis of the logical trickery by which they confused their oppo- 
nents and upheld the rhetorical thesis that ‘on every topic there are two 
arguments contrary to each other’.? ‘Both and neither’, the triumphant 
cry of Dionysodorus (Zuthyd. 300d), is the conclusion which Par- 
menides is made to reach in this dialogue.3 Gorgias in On the Non- 
existent showed that by Parmenidean logic one could as easily prove ‘It 
is not’ as ‘It is’.4 The ambiguities were perfectly plain to Plato,s yet on 
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these ambiguities to construct a string of sophisms’. ‘The student is 
expected to infer’ the ambiguity, and on this understanding the argu- 


maoante ‘cease to be either fallacious or meaninalece’ bein ne in fr era 
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valid, indeed brilliant, refutation of Eleaticism. As evidence that Plato 
would deem it beneath him to construct sophisms of this sort, Cornford 
quotes the expression of contempt for them in the Sophist (259b-c). 
The fact remains that some of the arguments as presented do play on 


t Vol. 11, 73 ff., comments on this and on Plato’s criticisms and more advanced position. 

2 Vol. 111, sof., 316. That the thesis owed its origin to Parmenides is none the less true because 
he himself would not have approved it. Cornford admits both that Parmenides himself confused 
the two senses of ‘If One is’ and that the eristic Sophists used the ambiguity ‘to entangle dis- 
putants in contradictions or paradoxical nonsense’ (pp. 109, 111). 

3 Noted by Grote (11, 290f.), who adds that if the demonstrations in Part 2 had come down 
under the name of Protagoras, Gorgias or Euclides, critics would probably have called them poor 
productions, worthy of men who made a trade of perverting truth. 

4 For Gorgias’s work see vol. 111, 192—200. A close parallel occurs in Parm., at 162a. It is noted 
by Cornford (p. 226), who thinks of it as ‘answering’ one of G.’s arguments, but perhaps it would 
be fairer to say that it makes use of it. Brumbaugh (P. on One 21f., 22 n. 4) sees a complicated 
relationship, a ‘double irony’ showing that the joke is on G., not Parmenides. 

5 Though there have been sceptics, e.g. Grote (11, 297) and recently Runciman (in SPM 180): 
‘It seems improbable that Plato saw at all clearly where and why the arguments of the exercise are 
fallacious. 
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ambiguities and are therefore fallacious and sophistic; and if Plato was 
aware of this, so, one would assume, were Euthydemus and Dionyso- 
dorus. It seems more likely that the visitor in the Sophise can speak as he 
does just because the exercise in such sophistry provided by the 
Parmenides has already shown up the absurdities to which it leads. The 


ne dialogue is certainly a ae tion for the otner. méeaaers aré 
ane to detect the fallacies, but as a training in how to avoid them, 
and as Parmenides himself put it in etn his account of men’s 
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Some object ii to make Parmenides ee eee rae which 
are in any case fallacious but, if valid, would undermine his own philo- 
sophy, is incompatible with the respect in which Plato held him. I have 
remarked already that this respect was not unqualified; and the point on 
which the Eleatic visitor in the Sophist feels bound to contradict his 
father in philosophy, even at the risk of being thought unfilial, is the 
one which is so conspicuously lacking in the Parmenides, namely that 
‘is’ and ‘is not’ are not absolute: ‘what is not in some respect is, and 
t’ (24rd). Sin enidesvoter 
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training exercise, one out of cial necessary before the positive 
search for truth can begin, one might even conjecture that Plato is 


e 
paying him the compliment of himself seeing through the sophist tic 


abuses of his central dictum. The dialogue ends abruptly at the conclu- 
sion of the exercise, and whatever moral Parmenides might draw from 
it remains unspoken. 

A point remains which has been made by Ross (P7/ 100), that to 
treat the second part as ‘gymnastics’ does not imply that nothing of 
value emerges from its arguments. Ross speaks of ‘positive ideas which 
will fructify in his later thought’.* We have noticed, too, in the earlier 


t Parm. fr. 8.61. I differ from Cornford reluctantly, and would direct a reader to Allan’s 
defence of him against Robinson in PQ 1955, 373f. Important for his denial of sophistry in the 
arguments is the statement on p. 110 that ‘Plato usually indicates clearly enough where he is 
passing from one to another sense or aspect of “the One” or of ‘‘the Others”. But contrast 
p. 217: the contradictory conclusions of hypotheses 1-4 ‘can be stated thus only because the 
different meanings of the supposition [that there is a One] have been disguised’. For a full 
critique of C. see Robinson, PED 268-74. R. adopts the ‘gymnastic’ view, as does Ross (PT/ 
99~101). Both acknowledge their debt to Grote (Pi. 11, 293 n. A, which also contains an interesting 
discussion of still earlier views). 

? PTI 100. Perhaps even in later centuries. Cf. Runciman on the mathematical proofs that 
can be discerned at 143a—-44a and 149a—-c (SPM 165). For Plato one might instance 158d: 
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dialogues, a puckish habit of interspersing serious Socratic or Platonic 
ideas with otherwise ad hominem arguments, though the interlocutor or 
audience is unlikely to appreciate them, and they are not followed up. 
On the negative side, ‘ Parmenides enunciates his contradictory demon- 
strations as real losical problems, which must exercise the Sagacity and 
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Every possibility has been put forward and rejected in turn, so that any 
interpretation must be offered with great diffidence. 

My own starts from the conviction that if Plato chose to make 
Parmenides the leading figure in a discussion of the Forms, it was be- 
cause he wanted to clear up the relationship between his own doctrine 
and the Eleatic thesis of One Being. To exalt the intelligible as alone 
fully real was an achievement for which, he believed, philosophy must 
be for ever grateful, but at the same time, stated in Parmenides’s terms, 
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provide a bridge es being and not-being, knowledge and 
ignorance. Somewhere the two doctrines had to be brought face to face. 


T have tried to show t that thic 1c hap pening here and it will continue in 
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the Sopfist. Direct confrontation with the old man himself leads to an 
impasse, but Plato’s debt to Eleatic thought appears when he is replaced 
by a less uncompromising representative of the same tradition. Par- 
menides attributes Socrates’s discomfiture to immaturity and lack of 
training in argument, and offers a demonstration. For one thing, 
Socrates was certain that Forms could not admit contrary predicates or 
combine with each other. The demonstration ‘proves’ that they can do 
both. In this and other ways Parmenides performs the necessary pre- 


liminary operation of reducit ig Socrates to perplexity (aporia) as the 
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for it. Only in the SopAist, under more sympathetic Eleatic tutelage, do 
we proceed to build on the ground thus cleared, and learn, for instance, 


the unlimited Many acquire limit through association with the One. This suggests the Pytha- 
gorean notion which according to Aristotle P. adopted in calling his first principles ‘the One and 
the great and small’ (or ‘indefinite dyad’). See Meraph. 987b18ff. and other passages cited in 
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that some Forms can combine and others not. A short paragraph from 
the Sophist will illustrate the point that in the Parmenides Plato states 
dilemmas resulting from the original Eleatic thesis and in the Sophist 
suggests solutions on his own lines. 


We must admit that motion is the same and not the same, and we must not be 
disturbed thereby; for when we say it is the same and not the same we do not 
use the word in the same sense. When we call it the same, we do so because it 
partakes of the Same in relation to itself, and when we call it not the Same we 
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from the Same and becomes not that but other so that i it is conecly spoken 
of in turn as not the Same.! 


The Parmenidean confusion between identity and attribution is cleared 
away in terms of the doctrine of Forms, and by the realization that a 
word may be used in more than one sense. 

On this interpretation the Parmenides is an aporetic dialogue with a 
difference. The early dialogues showed Socrates skilfully reducing a 
respondent (and as he would say, himself as well) to aporia, thereby 
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language. In the meantime he has become a teacher with elaborate 
positive doctrines about Forms, soul, the physical world and their 


S well flexibility of mind 
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Plato now transforms him again, this time into a young man, keenly 
intelligent and eager for truth yet in argument no match for a great 
philosopher, in order to subject these positive doctrines to an examina- 
tion from the other’s point of view. 

Prima facie at least, the first part makes some telling criticisms of the 
doctrines in question, and they are never answered. In face of this, some 
commentators have argued that they are not in fact serious, others that 
they are fatal to the Phaedo doctrine and Plato must have known it (or 


alte ernatively that he failed ta realize how damaging thev were) ot thers 
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t Soph. 256a—b; see p. 152 below). The translation is M.G. Walker’s (PR 1938, 513; I 
have supplied capital letters for Forms), whose thesis is that P. arrives at his solutions in Parm., 
and SopA. is only conveying the same lesson. She quotes Morris Cohen to the effect that P. avoids 
‘the indecent confusion at which we arrive if we violate the principle of contradiction and try to 
wipe out the distinctions of the understanding’. I should have said that he intentionally does nor 
avoid it in Parm., but does in Soph., and I claim no originality for this. Cf. Brochard, Ets. de 
Phil. Anc. et Mod. 167: ‘Le Parménide pose le probléme dans toute sa difficulté, le SopAiste et le 
Politique en donnent la solution.’ 
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again that they did not touch the essence of the doctrine but called for a 
modification which Plato later effected. Most who take the last view see 
the change as a renunciation of the idea of the Forms as transcendent 
paradigms in favour of regarding them as no more than universals, 

stable general concepts. Ackrill, See this view, says honestly 
that it would be more natural to call it jettisoning che theory than 
revising it. The remark at 135), he says, 

strongly suggests that what he is now sure of is not that there must be Forms 
as conceived in the middle dialogues, Forms as ethical ideals and as the meta- 
physical objects of intuitive and perhaps mystical insight; what he is now 
sure of is that there must be fixed things to guarantee the meaningfulness of 
talk, fixed concepts—the meanings of general words.? ; 


That Plato, as a result of his own criticisms here, gave up the doctrine 
of transcendent Forms, is disproved by many references to it, in 
dialogues universally agreed to be later than the Parmenides, which con- 
trast, in the terminology of the Phaedo, a world of realities—eternal, 
unchanging, perfect, bodiless—with iy visible world of change and 
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Penguin’ translation gets on well snanel siti a vocabulary of ‘con- 
cept’, ‘notion’, ‘common element’ (p. 379 n. 3 below). But one can add 
859e, where the language of ‘association’ and ‘sharing’ is more 
strongly reminiscent of the Phaedo. The Philebus has several decisive 
passages, as have Sopfist and Statesman, and of course Timaeus (if one 
accepts the traditional dating). It is also explicit in the Seventh Letter.3 


1 An early and formidable champion of a change of doctrine after Parm. was Henry Jackson 
in his series of articles in J. of Philol. on ‘Plato’s Later Theory of Ideas’. His conception of the 
nature of the (change, however, was different, and based on an interpretation of the PAil. which 
has not found general favour. For a criticism see Ross, PT. Z 1334. 

2 Aoleill in 6PM. 266.(my italics): For Rist’s: view Secon. cicnur above Abandonment-of 
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paradigmatism is also argued by Weingartner (UPD ch. 3), and denied by Cherniss (SPM 361f.). 
Ross (PT/ 86) thought P.’s doubt concerned the ‘Largeness is large’ form of expression. That 
P, did not realize the damaging effect of the criticisms is the view oi Runciman (SPM 151-3). 
Those who think that he neither regarded nor should have regarded them as serious include 
Taylor (PMW 350), Grube (PT 36), Cornford (P. and P. 95), Field (Pail. of P. 110f.), Crombie 

(EPD i, 332ff.). 
3 Laws 859 Soovtrep &v TOU Sikaiou Kolveovi] KaT& TogoUTov Kal ToU KaAoU ueTéyov tori. 
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Two passages are especially interesting as explicitly meeting objections 
raised in the Parmenides. One has been mentioned already. Soph. 248e- 
49d, in coming to terms with the ‘friends of Forms’, restores soul to its 
place among the real and explains thereby the possibility of our know- 
a ofa emngees reality. Phil. 15 a—b takes uP the question whether 
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Aristotle’s attacks.1 

Having noted all this we may justifiably remind ourselves how much 
of his own doctrine—call it metaphysical, religious, mystical or what 
you like, but at any rate genuine Platonic doctrine—Plato has omitted 
for the purpose of the experiment with Parmenides (pp. 38, 43, 50 
above), and we need feel no compulsion to suppose that he has aban- 
doned it. Some changes oe be needed (e.g. in the language of ‘self- 
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particular), but the cornerstone of the whole, the transcendent, eternal, 
ideal character of the Forms, remained in place. The challenge of 
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‘association’ (koivwvia) both with the sensible world (said in the 
Parmenides to be a prerequisite of knowledge) and with each other 
(declared at Soph. 259e-Goa to be essential if discussion is to be carried 
on at all). The casual allusion to both in the Repuéblic,3 compared with 
their serious examination in these dialogues, shows how far Plato has 
come from the easy, dogmatic assurance of his golden period. The old 


15a—b, 58a, 59a-c, 61d—e, 62a; Pol. 269d, 285 e—86a; Soph. 248e—49d, 254a; Ep. 7, 342a-d. 
Kucharski’s article ‘La ‘‘ théorie des Idées’’ selon le “‘ Phédon”’ se maintient-elle dans les derniers 
dialogues?’, in Rev. Philos. 1969, is mainly concerned with Philebus. 

™ Chung-Hwan Chen, so far as I know, is alone in doubting that Aristotle attributed ywpiouds 
to Piato; and he seems to have misunderstood the attitude adopted in SopA. to the ‘friends of 
Forms’. (See CQ 1944, 101 with n. 3.) It may be helpful to compare vol. 1v, 117f., 118 n. 1, and 
p. 47 n. 2 above. Ross notes (PT/ 99) that Parm. is the one important dialogue to which Aristotle 
never refers. 

2 Some have supposed that the dialectic of the later dialogues replaced the belief in knowledge 
as recollection. But see Gulley in CQ 1954 (esp. pp. 209 ff.) and Rees, Proc. Ar. Soc., suppl. vol. 
1963, 172ff. (against Strang). 

3 476a. See vol. Iv, 498. Similarly at Phaedo 1024 it is clearly stated that a Form must be both 
transcendent and immanent, with no suggestion that this involves any difficulties. 
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Greek problem of the One and the Many—and we must never forget 
that Plato was in this tradition—was not to be so easily conquered. 
‘How’, as the Orphic Creator asked, ‘shall I have all things united yet 
each one separate?’! 


(2) THEAETETUS? 


Connected with this is the hardest and most urgent of all problems, to 
which the argument has now brought us. If nothing exists except 
individuals, and there is an infinite number of them, how can one 
attain knowledge of the infinite? We know things in so far as they are 
one and the same and possess some universal attribute. 


Aristotle, Metaph. 999a24-9 


Date. The introduction tells of Theaetetus being carried home dying 
of wounds and dysentery after a battle at Corinth. Two such battles 
come into question, one about 394 or not much later, the other in 369. 
Campbell (The. Ixif.) argued for the earlier, but the later is generally 
favoured today and much the more probable. The Theaetetus is a tribute 
to his memory, and probably ng after his death, ive. 
shortly before Plato’s second visit to Sicily. The majority would now 
agree on 369/7.3 In spite of its close connexion with the SopAisr and 
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wi ith the novelty 
of the method of collection and division in the Phaedrus that they 
regard its absence from the Theaetetus as sufficient evidence of earlier 
composition. I have already given my opinion that the novelty of the 
method has been exaggerated (see vol. Iv, 430f. and p. 28 n. 1 above), 
and can only record a personal impression that the Phaedrus is lit by 
the same glow as Phaedo and Symposium, a glow which has faded by the 
time of Parmenides and Theaetetus and is not recaptured even in the 
Timaeus. Unless the Theaetetus, as a Socratic and aporetic dialogue, is 
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would say, on partly subjective grounds certainly, that all four 
t Kern, O.F. 165. Cf. vol. 1, 132. 

2 For a full discussion of philosophical questions raised by TAt. a reader may be referred to 
McDowell’s edition. 

3 E.g. Taylor, PMW 320, Field, P. and C.’s 70, Jowett’s edd. 111, 392 n. The case for the later 
battle was first argued by Eva Sachs, De Th. (1914), 22-40. (Cf. vol. 111, 499 and vol. Iv, 52.) 
For earlier disputes about the date see her notes to pp. 18 and 19. Diés remained agnostic (Autour 
de P. 247). 
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dialogues in this chapter were written after the great middle dialogues 
which include the Phaedrus.1 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON DATING THE THEAETETUS 


Some would explain the Socratic character of the dialogue by the theory that 
most of it was written comparatively early and what we have is a revision by 
Plato of an earlier edition. It is largely a matter of internal indications and 
personal impressions, and was eonectuted even before the discovery of part 
ofa papyrus commentary published b DY Diels and Schubart in 1905 which has 
been thought to furnish some external confirmation. This rests on the fact that 
the commentator mentions the existence of another, ‘rather frigid’ proem 
beginning ‘Boy, are you bringing the dialogue about Theaetetus?’ If this 
opening also is by Plato (and who would forge it?), the most obvious occasion 


for replacing it by the proem in our manuscripts would be the death of 


Theaetetus, from which it is concluded that the main dialogue, or much of it, 
was written before he died. (See Cornford, PTK 15.) The best defence of 
this theory is by Popper (OS 321 f.), who sees signs in the dialogue itself that 
it was written earlier than the Republic. It may b correct, and should 
certainly not be passed over even 1 if T Iam 
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two that seem to me dubious. 
(1) He takes two passages of Aristotle, which ascribe to Socrates the 
invention of induction, and mention his profession of ignorance, to be 


allusions to the Theaetetus. But both these historical facts may be illustrated 
from other dialocues. The profession of i 1norance sugedgests most strong gly 
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the Apology, but also Symp. 216d, Charm. 165 b and other places. 

(2) In the proem Euclides says that Socrates repeated to him the conversa- 
tion with Theaetetus, that as soon as he got home he made notes of it, and 
that on subsequent visits to Athens he verified some points with Socrates 
himself. Popper claims that this contradicts the statement at the end of the 
dialogue that Socrates’s trial was already imminent, which would leave no 
time for such visits, and suggests that it is a relic of the earlier version over- 
looked or ignored by Plato in his revision. As to that, however, see p. 64 
n. 1 below (written before I looked at Popper’s arguments). 

™ Of recent writers, Robinson (Essays 58) and De Vries (Phdr. 11) agree with Von Arnim 


that Tat. is earlier than Phdr. Stvlometry may he a fickle ouide for reasons given hy Cornford, 
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PTK 1. It led Campbell (TAt. lv) to put Tht. ‘between the Phaedrus and Republic’, a result which 
modern admirers of his pioneer work in this field seem content to ignore. On some points the 
‘infinitae disceptationes’ which Apelt noted in 1897 are still with us; e.g. on whether 7ht. was 
completed long before Soph. was composed, contrast Cornford (/c.) and Ritter (Essence 28). 
That Tt. itself was composed over a considerable period is of course possible. 
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Dramatic date. At the very end of the main dialogue Socrates casually 
mentions that he must leave for the King’s Stoa in connexion with the 
indictment of Meletus. The date is therefore 399, and his trial and death 
are near. (Cf. vol. Iv, 102.) His hearers would soon see in reality what 
is described 1 in the dialogue (173 o-75 b), the eo aron of the es ae 
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Characters. Euclides and Terpsion from Megara were intimate friends 
of Socrates, present at his death (Phaedo 59c). Of Terpsion nothing 
more is known. For Euclides and his philosophy see vol. 111, 499-507. 
That such an intimate friend of Socrates should be keenly interested in 
one of his conversations as recorded by another is natural, and need not 
mean that the main dialogue contained reflections on Megarian doctrine, 
but for internal evidence see Campbell’s edition, xxxv—xxxviii. 
Theaetetus of Athens, a friend of Plato, became one of the most 
brilliant mathematicians of his generation. Only a boy at the time of the 
dialogue, he receives unstinted praise for his intellectual curiosity and 
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t 
older Sra Theodorus of Cyrene, who rove both Plato and 


Theaetetus, the dialogue itself tells us much: his work on squa 


his early abandonment of general philosophy to concentrate on geo- 
metry, his friendship with Protagoras.! The presence of the Younger 
Socrates is also mentioned, though he remains silent—an additional 
indication that Theaetetus, Sophist and Statesman are to be read as a 
continuous series, for his presence is again mentioned at Soph. 218b, 
and in the Statesman he replaces Theaetetus as chief respondent. He too 
is a historical figure, criticized by Aristotle for treating physical beings 
like mathematical abstractions,? and pretty certainly the Socrates men- 


1 For Theaetetus see Sachs’s dissertation already mentioned, von Fritz in RE 2. Reihe, x 
Halbb., 1351-72, or more briefly Taylor, PMW 322; and for his mathematics M. Brown in 
JHP 1969, 362f. Brown refers to earlier studies and gives the evidence for T. having written 
most of Euclid Bk 10. His connexion with the construction of the regular solids is mentioned in 
vol. 1, 268f. For Theodorus, von Fritz, 26, 1811-25. 

2 Metaph. 1036b25 ff. ‘He thought that man could exist without his parts as the circle without 
the bronze.’ It sounds as if Y.S. was using a mathematical analogy in support of the full Platonic 
theory of transcendent Forms. For further details about him see Skemp, P.’s Statesman 25 f. 
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health. Socrates makes much of the fact that both the boys have some- 
thing in common with himself, one being his namesake and the other 
resembling him in appearance, but if this has symbolic significance it is 
hard to discover. 
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Terpsion how he met Theaetetus, barely alive, being carried home from 


the Corinthian battlefield to Athens: They grieve at the approaching 
death ofa man so talented and in every way admirable, and Euclides re- 
calls how Socrates had prophesied a brilliant future for him when, 
shortly before his own death, he met and talked with him—still a mere 
boy—at Athens. Terpsion would like to hear what they talked about, 
and this is still possible, for as soon as Euclides got home after hearing 
it all from Socrates he made notes which he afterwards wrote up at 
leisure, checking the details with Socrates on further visits to Athens. 
They therefore settle themselves, and a slave reads the manuscript. This 


is the only dialogue which is represented as actually read, though in the 
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some pains to authenticate the record, at least dramatically. Also o 
interest is Euclides’s remark that he has written it not in narrative form 
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agreed’ and so on as tiresome, and casting it into direct dialogue ean 
This is a form which, as we know, Plato sometimes used in earlier 
dialogues, but from now on he gives up the narrative form altogether. 
The Parmenides showed a transitional stage, in which the narrative 
form is tacitly dropped half way through, and it is a fair inference that, 
as has been assumed on other grounds, it slightly preceded the 
Theaetetus. 
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Introduction to main dialogue. The Theaetetus is a brilliant adaptation of 
the manner and plan of the earlier dialogues to the more critical and 
probing approach to knowledge of Plato’s late maturity. The restora- 
tion of Socrates to his earlier role, with much of his original personality, 


t S.’s trial was already imminent, but the Phaedo (59d) tells how his friends used to visit him 
in prison during the month which intervened between trial and execution. As E. was in Athens 
for the final farewell, he would certainly have made several previous visits. For the practice 


Bk se ED a Do ee Bos é sae er koae - Riis 72 i jeer, 
among S.’s admirers of recording his conversations see vol. ili, 343f. 
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shows Plato still anxious to be regarded as the true heir and continuator 
of Socratic teaching.! In this respect it is a complete contrast to the 
Sophist. Socrates is not just a thinking-machine like the Eleatic visitor, 
but Plato has brought out his character by a number of dramatic 
touches, e.g. the Socratic humour of the midwife analogy, ne serious- 
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the positive value of teaching from that position Sid 
This accords with the silsophicl purpose of the two dialogues, the 
tting forth problems, the other didactic, solving them. 

Reminders of the earlier dialogues are many. Socrates is still seeking 
out the most promising of the young (143d; cf. Charm. 153d), and is 
introduced to one whose name he does not know (144d; Lysis 204e). 
The aim is to define a given concept, the respondent at first offers 
instances instead (Laches, Hipp. Maj., Meno, Rep. 1), after which 
several suggestions are considered and rejected and the dialogue 
ostensibly ends in failure. The difference lies in the choice of subject. In 
the previous dialogues certain moral or aesthetic nahi have been 


examined—G oodness Seli-controL poe, Ju 
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itself, the current puzzle of whether one can learn either what one does 
not know or what one knows has been made fun of in the Euthydemus 


and answered i in the Meno by reference to rein nc carnation and recollec- 
tion. The Charmides even ied the question whether there can be 
knowledge of knowledge (vol. rv, 160f., 169f.). In Meno and Republic 
the distinction between knowledge and true belief is drawn and is seen 
in the latter to depend on the supposition of the changeless Forms: 
knowledge is the philosopher’s recovery of the eternal realities with 
which we all had direct acquaintance before birth, and the existence of 
which is simply assumed. Now for the first time Plato has chosen to 
make knowledge itself the main subject of enquiry, setting aside for the 
purpose all preconceived ideas such as appear unchallenged in the 
Phaedo—Republic group. Nevertheless he still has his own standpoint, 
and it cannot but show itself occasionally. At one point he even turns 
aside, in what is formally a pure digression introduced on the flimsiest 


pretext, to remind his readers that neither the attack on worldly success 


1 This is perhaps also the purpose of emphasizing, in the preface, the pains taken to ensure the 
accuracy of the report. Cf. Stoelzel, Erkenntnisprobl. 6-8. 
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in the Gorgias, nor the eschatological beliefs of the Phaedo, nor the 
divine Forms of that dialogue and the Republic, are to be regarded as 
superseded. Yet as we saw from the Parmenides, new problems have 
arisen for him, and in his search for knowledge and its objects he shows 


far more interest than previously in the incnyiduals of the phenomenal 
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tions. To Stoelzel it seemed a work tat might ee been written for 


his own time (1908) ‘as a weapon in its fight against materialism, 
sensualism, empiricism and positivism’. Richard Robinson on the other 
hand cites its ‘empiricist and subjectivist tone’ as something ‘definitely 
unfavourable to the theory of Forms’. Against this one may note that 
all the empirical and subjective theories discussed are shown to fail, and 


the dialogue could be regarded as a demonstration of their inadequacy.’ 


The question: What is Knowledge ?* ‘This is just the question that 
baffles me: I cannot sufficiently grasp in my mind what knowledge is... 
Speak out like a man: what do you he it ae a ae Here 
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™ See Stoelzel, Erkenntnisprobl. v, Robinson, Essays 42. Although P.’s attitude to the Forms 
when he wrote Tht. is much debated, so far as I know no one believes that he had abandoned 
them. Cooper in PAron. 1970 is emphatic that they are not in Tét., but is not there concerned with 
the wider question. In the past Campbell wrote (TAz. liii) that ‘Plato’s ideal theory, so far as it is 
allowed to appear in the Theaetetus, deals not with hypostatized entities, but rather with necessary 
forms of thought, which are as inseparable from perception as from reasoning.’ But he excepted 
the digression, and even Robinson. who so vigorously opposed Cornford’s thesis in PT K that 
the Forms are deliberately held back to show that knowledge was impossible without them, 
grants that there may be allusions to them. (See his Essays, 48. McDowell similarly sits on the 
fence, p. 174.) Miss Hicken in SPM argues that Plato is genuinely baffled, convinced of the 
necessity of Forms yet no longer able to distinguish knowledge from belief by their aid. (Cf. 
Raeder, PPAE, 1905, 283: ‘Platon versteht nicht mehr das Band zwischen Idee und Wirklichkeit 
zu knupfen.”) Most however would agree with the view put forward long ago by Schmidt in his 
commentary of 1880: ‘Since neither sense-perception nor true belief nor finally determination of 
the concept (Begriffsbestimmung) prove to be adequate definitions [of knowledge], nothing else 
can be in Plato’s mind, as alone in conformity with his philosophy, but a definition directed to the 
Idea, i.e. the reality of the concept or the real and true Being on which it is founded.” Among 
more recent scholars one may cite Ross (P7/ 101, 103), Fowler (Loeb ed. 4), Solmsen (P.’s TA. 
76), Hackforth (CQ 1957, 53ff., a reply to Robinson), Grube (P.’s Th. 36-8), Cherniss (SPM 7), 
Llanos (Vig. Sof. 35), Runciman (PLE 28f.), Sprute (Phron. 1968, esp. p. 67). For references 
to Platonic Forms in dialogues believed to be later than Tht., see above, Pp. 59 with n. 3. 

* An observation of Th. Ebert is worth quoting (Meinung und Wissen 9, n. 15). Scholars 
speak of P.’s ‘theory of knowledge’ (or epistemology, Erkenntnistheorie), but ‘the inappro- 
priateness of the title lies in this, that with it the genetic interest of modern philosophy in the 
problem of knowledge—that is, the question of the sources of our knowledge .. . replaces the 
question of whar it is’ (in German its ‘ Wesen’). 
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criteria that an answer must fulfil? We are up against Meno’s pertinent 
question: how do we know what we are looking for before we know 
what it is? Unfortunately it is not the way of Plato’s Socrates to lay 
down criteria before beginning the discussion—they are treated as self- 
evident—but just as the Meno’s enquiry into areté turned out to be 


based on the hy 7pothesis that whatever areté was, it must be something 
f eta i. a 
unfailing! y good an 


nd beneficial in its effects (87d-—e), so certain criteria, 
es for 


by which candidates for the name of knowledge are being judged, may 


be gleaned as they are casually dropped in the course of the discussion.* 
Without criteria the suggestions could not be tested and rejected. Thus 
we learn that knowledge must be true and infallible (152, 160d, 200e, 
207¢c-209b) and its object existing (152c, 186c) and stable (there 
cannot be knowledge of the ever-changing, e.g. 182e). It must be the 
result of first-hand experience not hearsay (201 b—c), and it must znclude 
(though the dialogue ends with the admission that these are not 
sufficient to constitute knowledge) true belief (or recognition) plus the 
ange to give an account (/ogos) of what one believes or recognizes. 


For omeu once one may quote what has been called ‘the classical 
definition of knowledge’ in modern times. Though expressed in various 


terms, it amounts to this: A man knows that P ( D p being any proposition) 


if (2) he believes p, (6) he has adequate eviledeet for p, (c) pis true. Thus 
‘according to the classical definition, knowledge is justified true belief, 
or true opinion combined with reason’.? This is closely similar to the 
third of the three definitions which Plato here discusses and ultimately 
rejects, but there is a difference in that the modern definition speaks 
only of knowledge in propositional form (knowledge of facts) whereas 
in Plato it is more like knowledge of things, not ‘knowledge that’ but 
knowledge with a direct substantival object—knowing a syllable, the 
notes of a scale, a waggon, Theaetetus.3 In fact three kinds of knowledge 


'™ Late in the dialogue, at 196d, S. asks permission to do something ‘shameless’, i.e. disobey 
his own rule in Meno (71b) and claim to state a property of something whose definition is as yet 
unknown. 

7 Hilpinen, Synthese 1970, 109 f. »q- ve for reff. to various twen tiet! daeeeer de formulations. 

3 Cf. vol. IV, 493+ It is well known as the difference between Fr. ‘savoir’ and ‘connaitre’, 
Germ. ‘wissen’ and ‘kennen’. Once English too could mark in words the difference between 
*D’ye ken John Peel’ and ‘He wist not that it was true’ (Acts 12: 9). Some have thought that P. 
marked it by his use of eldéven, etlatac8ai and y1yvwoxerv, but this is not so; e.g. in the short 
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are commonly acknowledged today, the two just mentioned and ‘know- 
ing how’,! as in knowing a game or knowing one’s craft, which involves 
a large element of acquired dexterity, skill or technique, or in morals, 
knowledge how to behave. Such knowledge however is never entirely 
divorced from the other two kinds. 

These distinctions have not fully come fo tn wno 
throughout the Theaetetus tends to speak of knowing in terms of a 
verb followed by a direct ae sone individual me or person 
—rather than by the equivalent of ‘how to’ or a proposition expressing 
a fact.3 For this there were more reasons than one. First, he was the 
heir of Socrates, the kernel of whose teaching was that the knowledge 
on which all human excellence depended was knowledge of what some- 
thing was. To ‘know justice’, in the sense of being able to define it, 
was the only guarantee of leading a consistently just life. (Even now 
Plato preserves the substantival expression so unnatural to us: a 
definition of knowledge is desirable because ‘the knowledgeable are 
ae ee by eee 4) Here (as Aristotle saw) lay the 
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the words in question (étiotacGa1, Emo tihyn) to denote practical 
abilities or skills, even bodily skills, rather than intellectual understand- 


ing. For Socrates, as for them, knowledge was the basis of both 
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technical skill and general scellence: but where others had thought 
of this zechné and areté as simply knowing how to act, he believed that 


space between 192d and 1932 he has used all three for the same sort of knowledge, namely direct 
acquaintance. The point has been noticed in connexion with Charm. in vol. tv, 169 n. 1. Cf. 
Runciman, PLE 34f.; Sprute, Phron. 1968, 58—Go. 

t The terminology is Ryle’s in The Concept of Mind. 

2 Cf. Runciman, PLE 11f. 

3 A rare exception is 5t1 éotév at 186b. 

4 copia aogol ol gogoi (145d: S. has already equated copia with émothun, on which see 
vol, Iv, 265). For this form of expression cf. 16. 118 f. (Euthyphro and Phaedo) and 189 (H. Mgj.). 

5 See vol. 111, 450 n. 2, and foll. pp. Examples are collected by John oe P.’s Ethics 7f. 
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ction) is the same, but the knowledge leading to that 
end has become something different. G. points out also that Hdt. uses érlotac8a of being 
convinced of something which is untrue (p. 10), but this only shows up another difference. For 
S. and P. the object of knowledge must be 6v or dAnOés. (Cf. Gorg. 454d.) More to the point are 
expressions like elSas5 S{kav in Simonides (Pl. Prot. 346c) and the Homeric &ypia olBev (J/, 
24.41) etc. but these, as Dodds says (G. and J. 17), illustrate the Greek intellectualist approach to 
an explanation of behaviour (making the Socratic doctrine less paradoxical) rather than a 
‘behaviourist’ explanation of knowledge. For criticism of Gould see Viastos, PS 205 ff.; Kuhn, 
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one could only know how to act if one first understood the nature and 
function of the thing to be made—shoe or shuttle—or the moral ideal 
(e.g. justice) to be pursued. Plato started at least from this Socratic idea 
that knowledge is of ‘things’ (universals), whether justice, courage or 
clay (mendoned exemplt gratia at 7 and that what one knows 
one Can define by Stat ing its ezdos ( (specific cna aracter) an 
instances of it in their proper ezdos (class). 
_ Other ee to extend the model of perceptual knowledge or 
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its proper trontiers arose irom riato $ 
native panes: One has been referred to already (vol. Iv, 493 n. 1), 
namely the interchangeability of the Greek words which without con- 
text we translate ‘true’ (a/éthes) and ‘being’ (on), though the first may 
qualify a thing, a being, a substance or the like as real or genuine and 
the second a statement as true.? We may occasionally, and rhetorically, 
speak of ‘a true Englishman’, but we would not say of imitation mink 
that it is not true, or of a liar that he says what is not. Even the Sophist’s 
clarification of ‘being’ and ‘not-being’ did not remove this Particular 


temptation. Another lies in the fact that ‘I know what x is’ could be 
1 
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idiomatically expressed in Greek (as Plato often expresses it) in the 


form ‘I know x what it is’.3 In the course of the Theaetetus itself 
difficulties (doubtless real to Plato) begin to come to light in the 
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conception cl knowledge as of ee father than facts. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE: EXEMPLIFICATION 
AND DEFINITION 


It is now commonly believed that Socrates was mistaken in claiming that 
one cannot know what x is without being able to produce a definition of it: 
that even if a definition could be produced it could not be a means of knowing 
what x is since, to take the example of knowledge, ‘one would need to have a 


complete grasp of all the cases of knowledge, and of their relations to each 
ie and to Eyeehing that is not knowledge, before one could know that 
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the definition was correct’. (Quotations are fom Bambrough, Reason, 
Truth and God 14f.) Wittgenstein is thought to have delivered a fatal blow at 
Socrates’s demand for definitions in The Blue Book (p. 20), by turning the 


t See further on this pp. 112f. below. 
2k 2. Tov edvTa Adyov Atyely, Hdt. 1 -O§.11G; TH OvTa arrayyeAAey Thuc. 7.8.2 
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3 See also McDowell’s remarks on pp. 188 and 192f. of his Tht. 
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tables on him. Socrates will not accept, even as a preliminary answer to the 
question ‘ What is knowledge?’, an enumeration of cases of knowledge, and 
the See eal uiiady (adds BatnProusn) support him. But ‘when Socrates asks 


for a dafinitian in etaad af mere ov nad Thanstatie acla fae 
au a definition nsteaa OR mere examples, ana LIIVALLLLUO a 


tion of what a definition is, Socrates does not define definition: he gives 
examples. And now the commentators are silent.’ (Italics are Bambrough’s.) 

I would rather not be completely silent, for this does not seem to me quite 
fair. To begin with, and most important, Theaetetus has not asked Socrates 
to define a definition. On the contrary he says that he understands and aereC 
with Socrates’s demand for universal definitions and claims to have produced 
them in his own subject, mathematics (147c—48b). It is only in the special 
case of knowledge that he has experienced difficulty, though he has given 
much attention to it and cannot get the question out of his mind. He has no 


doubts as to the legitimacy of the question itself. Mr Bambrough, agreeing 
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me that Wittgenstein would have done better to refer to Meno or Laches. 
(On the usefulness of definition in Laches see vol. Iv, 244f.) That he does 
seek to make his point through Theaetetus is surely quite a serious fault. 
Next, though in the particular case of the Theaetetus Socrates simply gives 
an example sufficient to remind Theaetetus, who has heard reports of the sort 
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a generalization about him. At Gorg. 463c he refuses to say whether rhetoric 
is good or bad ‘until I have answered the question wAaz it is’, and this he 
proceeds to do. (2) He has in many of Plato’s dialogues, both early and late, 
answered quite explicitly the specific question what a definition is. The fol- 


lowing sentence does not occur totidem verhis in anv one passage, but adds 
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nothing to what Plato has repeatedly affirmed: épiopds tot: Adyos Tijs TOU 
TrpoTeBevtos Trpcypatos ovoias [or TOU. . .eiS0us], Toro Tos olos Trepi TravTooV 
Tov Exeivou 6vOLaT! KAAOULEVOoV GANA elval Kai dpaipeiv aUTO &TrO TravTOOV 
Tov GAAwv elSdv. (See Meno passim, Pol. 258c and many other places. I 
am not saying here that the Platonic Socrates was right to offer universal 
definitions, only that he sometimes does so.)! 

Plato himself has anticipated his modern critics by saying later in the 
Theaetetus that the idea of knowledge as true judgement plus a Adyos is 
unsatisfactory if Adyos expresses a mark or sign (6pos) by which the object 
of enquiry differs from everything else, because one cannot state such a Adyos 
unless one already knows what kiowledse is, and is bound to commit the 


error of including the definiendum in the definition (208 c—10a). I doubt in 


t Cf. the quotation from Russell in vol. 1v (244 n. 1) on the advisability of defining wisdom 
before taking practical steps in connexion with it. 
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any case if the Platonic Socrates ever spoke of definition as a means to 
knowledge, rather than as evidence that one already possessed it. 


Plan of the enquiry. In spite of some digressions, the Theaetetus pursues 
a more orderly and systematic course than many dialogues, and this 
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dialogue into a rigid schematic arrangement’. 
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cy Tlave seriurcu the aqinerence péetween a es U 
and a universal definition, and Socrates has explained his art of intel- 
lectual midwifery, three suggested definitions of knowledge are tested 
and found wanting. 

1. Knowledge is sense-perception (151d—86e). This is rejected on the 
ground that to grasp a thing’s being or essence, as well as concepts such 
as similarity and dissimilarity, good and evil and the like, the mind must 
go beyond sensation and use its peculiar powers of reason and reflec- 
tion. Without Being, no one can reach the truth, and a man who cannot 
nnot be said to know. 


The section includes a discussion of two particular theories which 
according to Socrates are sama related and both imply that sensation 


is the same as knov 
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(i) Protagoras’s ‘man Me measure’ theory of knowledge. 

(ii) A remarkable theory of perception based on the view of extreme 
Heracliteans that the only reality is perpetual motion, change, process. 

Interlude (172c-77¢). A reminder that, whatever the conclusions of 
this dialogue, the philosopher knows of another world than this, one 
purged of evil, to which he may aspire through ‘imitation of God’ in 
righteousness and wisdom. ‘But’, Socrates abruptly concludes, ‘that is 
not our present business. ’ 


W 


2s Mnowied pe is true belief (187b—201c). Rejected very briefly on the 
grounds that one can sre aha aie rithout kno Hens as when the 


Ic 
th, though only per- 


at onec 
account of a witness r , 
of is eo ear an pee tly be called know- 


sonal experience 
ledge. 


In proposing this definition, Theaetetus says that he cannot simply 
suggest ‘belief’, because there is false belief as well as true. This leads 
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at once to a discussion of how false belief, or error, is possible, which 
occupies most of the section ostensibly devoted to true belief. 

3. Knowledge is true belief plus an account, with the corollary that only 
that can be known of which an account or description (/ogos) can be 
given (201 c—10b). 

This raises the question what can be the 
examine a theory that only compounds can be described whereas their 
simple elements can be neither described nor known but only Per 
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ceived and named. However, reason and experience, it appears, both 
show that a compound cannot be more knowable than its elements o 


parts. 
Three possible senses of /ogos are then discussed, to see if they could 
turn true belief into knowledge: 
(i) Speech in general, the expression of thought in words. This is 
dismissed as much too general. 
(ii) Enumeration of parts or elements. But addition of this to true 
belief will not ae the guarantee of future correctness which is de- 


Ma Az~sisvTu AALLV VV UspY: 


(iii) Ability to name a mark by which the thing in question differs 
from all other things. This proves to be circular, for it amounts to say- 
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object unique. 

So we end. The dialogue has not achieved its object, but has not (says 
Socrates) been fruitless, for if Theaetetus should have other brain- 
children they will be the better for the present scrutiny, and if not, he 
himself will be a better and more amiable man for no longer thinking he 
knows what he does not. 
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Introductory conversation. With his usual skill, Plato leads us gently into 


the discussion by lettine the speakers make themselves known. 


discussio letting the speakers make themselves known. 
Theodorus, ‘expert in geometry, astronomy, calculation, and a man of 
general culture’ (145 a), introduces Theaetetus to Socrates as a youth 


of quite exceptional intellect and character, and moreover one who 
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resembles Socrates in fuphysical features. Typically, Plato adds the purely 
personal detail ae on apes left him a fortune but it has been 


squandered by tru . Socrates quickly puts his question about the 
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nature of knowledge, and Theaetetus reveals his own bent when, to 
show that he has grasped the difference between exemplification and 
universal definition, he illustrates it by a point in mathematics that had 
occurred to himself anda fellow-student, namely that the geometrical 
equivalents of what are now called surds could be grouped in one class 
and given a single name (‘powers’) by virtue of their common character 
of irrationality or incommensurability.t He cannot as yet, however, find 
a similarly universal formula to cover the different kinds of knowledge 
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mind is pregnant, indeed in labour, with some Sfiepring: and needs the 
aid of that mental midwifery which Socrates, though barren of know- 
ledge himself, knows how to practise on others.? Let Theaetetus only 
say boldly whatever he can, and Socrates will assist him, not least in 


judging whether his idea be a proper child or a changeling. 


on 
a 
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resent, kno owledge is nothing but perce stiGA (aisthésts): whoever 
nows something is perceiving it. 


t For literature on the mathematics involved in Tht.’s example see Friedlander 111, 488 n. 16. 
Cf. also M. Brown, ‘ Plato disapproves’ etc., P.’s Meno 236ff. It is simply explained by McDowell, 
Tht. 116. The general definition arrived at is, in effect, ‘a power is the square root of a non-square 
integer’. It is a good illustration of how mathematics can be propaedeutic to philosophy, as P. 
teaches in Rep. 7. 

2 On S.’s midwifery see vol. 111, 444f., 378 n. 1. P. may have connected it with anamnesis, the 
ideas brought to birth by S. being innate (Cornford, PTK 27f.), but cf. Hackforth, Mnem. 1957, 
128f. The passage contains a spirited defence of S.’s annoying habit of continually questioning 
while refusing to give his own opinion. Cf. esp. 150b—c, 151¢5—8, Rep. 336c, 337a. The possible 
connexion with anamnesis is denied by McDowell (TAt. p. 117) on two grounds which make one, 
if anything, more inclined to believe in it than before. He says : (1) ‘The “‘offspring”’ delivered 
by Socrates are just as likely to be incorrect as correct’; (2) ‘Second, the Theory of Recollection 
contains nothing corresponding to the barrenness of Socrates himself.” Comment: (1) In Meno, 
the focus classicus for the theory of recollection, the slave does give several incorrect answers. 
True, each wrong answer brings | him nearer the truth, but so do the formulation and discarding 
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the answer (71b). Anamnesis in fact provides the solution to the problem of how one can look for 
something that one does not know. How this would work out in terms of a metaphor of pregnancy 
and giving birth, it might be hard to say, and since that metaphor is not used in Meno, it would 
be wrong to try. 
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What is included in aisthésis (usually in this chapter ‘ perception’)? It was 
a wide term, for the Greeks had no single words to distinguish sensation 
from perception, i.e. mere awareness of sense-data (colours, sounds 
etc.) from the perception of external objects which derives from it. 
It was used of a single sense, and in the plural of the five senses, but 
also much more wi idely, as when Thucydides ( \2, 50) says that the dogs 
of Athens, by refusing to touch the corpses of those who had di sie 
the plague, provided the best azsthésis (visible evidence) of its effect o 
animals. Plato does not confine it to a si ingie technical use. Even a 
using it narrowly, he includes pleasures, pains, desires and fears along 
with sight, hearing and smell as azsthéseis,» adding that there are 
innumerable others, named and unnamed. But he can draw the distinc- 
tion when he wishes, even inventing a word (troiétns 1824) to distin- 
guish a sensible quality (or sense-datum) from the object that it 
qualifies, e.g. whiteness from a white stone (156e5).3 In general how- 
ever what we receive through the senses includes any direct or unbidden 


experience, as distinct from the results of rational reflection;* and the 


eri 


re nfin ed to highly abstr 
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sameness, dissimilarity oe hee opposites (185). Things white, hot, 
sweet, or hard the mind perceives through the senses, and coteh the 
alitie 
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ful whether at this point Plato had the i eaea in ara (See: 184c-e; 
but ‘sound and colour’ at 185 a.) Fine distinctions are well enough when 
they affect the immediate argument. Otherwise, to depart from the 


t A word ‘now normally restricted to sense-perception—to the discovery, by means of the 
senses, of the existence and properties of the external world’ (Hirst in Ency. Phil. vi, 79). 

2 156b. For P.’s views on the status of pleasure and pain see Tim. 64d—65 b: pain results from 
a sudden and violent disturbance of the bodily condition, pleasure from its sudden restoration to 
normal. 

3 Nakhnikian (R. of Metaph. 155-6, 129f.) usefully draws attention to these passages, and 
mentions as a second criterion for distinguishing them that sensation is private and irrefutable, 
perceptual reports are public, objective and testable. Together, he considers, they justify him in 
treating the theories of sensation and perception separately in discussing the whole of 151 d—86e. 
Cooper’s article ‘P. on Sense Perception and Knowledge’ (Phron. 1974) is an interesting discus- 
sion of this subject from a modern standpoint. 

4 At 185a-b not only basal but also ofeo6a1 and S1avociofa1 and a ‘that’ clause (‘that 
they are gods * are used of perception (aic8nois) }e This might have given more support to 
Gulley’s claim (PTK 77) that afo8nors includes &6€a (judgement or belief, clearly distinguished 
from it in other dialogues) than the passages he actually refers to. Of these, 161d speaks of ‘what 
a man judges dy means of sensation’ (cf. the distinction between ® and 81’ oU at 184c), and 179¢ 
actually distinguishes alo@r\ce1s from judgements based on them. 
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usages of ordinary Greek is ungentlemanly pedantry (184c). Thus at 
Rep. 608d Socrates asks, ‘Have you not perceived (ijo8noat) that the 
soul is immortal?’ One must also remember Plato’s dichotomy of 
everything conceivable into sensibles and intelligibles (aisthéta and 
noéta). The latter are eternal, invisible and wholly real. Aisthéta include 
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our whole wor 
Becoming as opposed to Being. 
ras and his ‘secret doctrine’ (151e-55d). Socrates immediatel 
says that Theaetetus’s suggestion is identical with the implications of 
Protagoras’s famous dictum that ‘man is the measure of all things’, by 
which he meant that everything is for any individual exactly what he 
perceives it to be, so perception is always infallible—is knowledge in 
fact.2 This was doubtless based on a theory of perception held by the 
great man as a secret to be divulged only to his pupils. (The irony is 
obvious, especially when one remembers that Protagoras only took 
paying pupils.) It holds that all things are in continuous movement and 


mi tual mixture to wn ich they owe what ic wrongly called their 
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existence. Nothing should be spoken of as deing, either abeolaely Cin 
and by itself”) or in the sense of having a definite property,3 being large 
or small or white, but everything is becoming, a product of flux and 
motion. Motion is the universal creator and sustainer: life, like fire, 
comes from friction, and depends on the movement of the sun, exercise 
preserves the body, processes of learning and practice the mind. Motion, 
as preservative, is good, stagnation destructive and bad.* What we call 
colour is not a separate thing, whether inside or outside our eyes, but 
arises from the meeting of our eyes with the appropriate motion. It is 

1 152e. He ‘put the very same thing in another way’. Yet it appears later that he did not 


confine knowledge to perception. See p. 86 n. 3 below. 
2 152c5-6. Cf. McDowell’s trans. I see no reason to adopt White’s desperate expedient of 


excising as imothyn ovca (Phron. 1972). A full account of Prot.’s doctrine will be found in vol. 
my oryr—e and 182-52, 
I, 171-5 and 183-92 

3 152d. Cf. Crat. 439d: on the flux-theory one cannot say of anything that it is either ‘that’ 


or ‘suchlike’ (toiotTov). 

4 At 152e this theory is sweepingly ascribed not only to Prot. but to all previous thinkers 
except Parmenides. Though the Ionians and Empedocles taught of generation through mixture 
of opposites, P. is obviously thinking primarily of the flux-doctrine of Heraclitus, as suggested 
e.g. by the association of fire and life (153a—b) and the idea of motion as not only universal but 
good. (Cf. vol. 1, 454, 462, and Heraclitus A 22 DK.) 
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neither what meets nor what is met, but an event occurring between 
them, peculiar to each percipient. We cannot affirm that a colour 
appears the same to us as to another man or animal, or even to our 
changing selves; and this could not be so if what we perceived were 
itself large or white or hot. 

There follow (154b—55d) certain paradoxes concerning relative size 
and number which have been thought both unreal and irrelevant, and 
Theaetetus himself cannot see their connexion with the pre topic 
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they will be fewer. Socrates is taller than Theaetetus, but hen Theaete- 
tus grows he will be shorter. But how can fewer become more, or a 
taller man become shorter, without changing his size? This question of 
relational properties was explained in the Phaedo by reference to the 
Forms (102b—103a), but from the Parmenides (131 c—e, p. 41 above) it 
could appear that Plato saw difficulties in that, as well he might. Here 
Socrates himself enlarges on the difficulties: the question seems to hint 
at inconsistency? in three statements on which ae both agree, namely 


(1) nothing becomes greater or less in size or number so long as it 
remains equal to itself; (2) wh ded 


) whatever has nothing added to or taken from 
e in amount); (3) what formerly was not can- 
S 


of becoming. To find the connexion of 


it remains equal (the sam 
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all this with Protagoras, Socrates proposes to examine the mysteries of 
certain unnamed ‘cleverer’ or ‘subtler’ thinkers. 


t So Cornford (PTK 41), and Russell (quoted by Brown, see below) dismissed the trouble as 
‘an infantile disease of philosophy’. Its relevance to the argument has been defended by Bluck 
(PCPS 1961, 7-9), and M. Brown explains the point as a mathematical one (JHP 1969, 373 ff.). 
S. does not simply say that 6 is greater than 4 and less than 12; it exceeds 4 dy a half and falls 
short of 12 being half, i.e. the difference between 6 and 4 is the same fraction of 4 as the difference 
between 6 and 12 is of 12 (harmonic mean). This links up with Tht.’s work on irrationals, and 
Brown sees P. as influenced by these mathematical advances and problems to see difficulties in his 
own epistemology as hitherto conceived. For some earlier opinions on the significance of the 
puzzles for P.’s thought see Cornford, PTK 43-5; Ross, PT/ 102; Runciman, PLE 18. 

2 On baxera aurra atrrois see Hackforth in Mnem. 1957, 130f. 

3 Actually th te puzzles about relative predicates are never returned to, nor is it absolutely clear 
that ‘S. promises that the theory of perception he is about to expound will contain the solution’ 
to them. So McDowell (TAr. 135), but I am not entirely happy about either his or Cornford’s 
translation. More literally S. says (155 d5—e1): ‘Do you understand why these things being as 
they are follows from the doctrine of Protagoras?’ (Tht.: ‘Not yet’.) ‘Then you will be grateful 
to me if I examine with you the hidden truth of the thought of a famous man—or rather, famous 
men.’ He does not explicitly promise a solution, and we are left to infer that in a world where all 
is change and becoming, the problem of something being now smail, now large, without an 
intermediate process of becoming, loses its meaning. 
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The cleverer theory of sensation (156a-57c). This is in fact a refinement 
on the ‘secret doctrine’ of Protagpras, and together they present an 
astonishingly advanced and imaginative theory. Two accounts are 
given, because Theaetetus does not follow the first, and it is a pity 
that Socrates did not start with the second, fuller one, as they are 
l is notion, but 
is of two sorts, active and passive. From intercourse and 
with ea ich ether these two motions (i.e. sensible object and 
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(colour, sound etc.). The second account is in several stages. (i) 
Motions are now re-divided into quick and slow. Both motions in the 
previous account are slow, and move always in the same place." (ii) 
When one of them—e.g. an eye—and an object structurally adjusted 
to it? come near enough, they engender the quick motions which 
traverse space, i.e. a colour and the sensation of that colour, unique 
to the particular pair that engendered them. Then, as (iii) ‘vision’3 
from the eyes and colour from the other parent traverse the space 
between,+ (iv) the eye becomes filled with vision and sees, becomin 
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> 
not sight but a seeing eye, and its partner is suffused with colour and 
becomes not colour but coloured, whether stick or stone or anything 
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All other sensations work in the same way.’ They have no being of 
their own, but arise from intercourse and motion: nothing is an agent 
until it meets a patient, and what is agent in one encounter may be 


t Of course an eye or ear, or skin sensitive to touch, moves around, but only as Aristotle 
would say per accidens, because moved by the person, not by any motion of its own. Its proper 
motion is alteration, included in kivnots at 181d 5. 

2 ouupeTpos, lit. ‘commensurate’. The terminology is from Empedocles’s theory of sensation 
by pores and effluences, for which see vol. 11, 231f., 234-7 (sight). 

3 Presumably a sort of ray, or Empedoclean effluence. Cf. Tim. 67¢. 

4 This hardly seems to fit the immediately preceding description, though no commentator that 
I know seems worried about it. There the active and passive motions must be in actual contact 
and generate quasi-sexually by friction between them. Here however the slow motions (which 
One must assume to be the same things, namely percept and percipient) need only ‘approach’ 
(rAnoidzeiv, ‘come within range’ Cornford, adopted by Nakhnikian; a very different metaphor 
from Plato’s of copulation !), and they give birth although a space remains between them into 
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established between subject and object, a twin progeny is begotten . . . and that these travel 


between the two parties’ (EPD 11, 10 my italics; cf. p. 7). 
5 156e7. P. does not explain how this mechanism can account for desires and fears. For 
guesses see McDowell 137f. 
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patient in another.' Nothing zs, everything is in process of change, and 
ideally the verb ‘to be’ should be excised from our vocabulary, along 
with other ‘static’ words like ‘this’ or ‘something’. 

The theory seems to borrow features from both Heraclitean flux and 
the atomism of Democritus. He too taught that sensations are a 
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independent character (physis), sensation being a result of alteration i 
our bodies caused by the impact of a stream of atoms thrown off by i 
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case shangiae through age or other causes, so that the affect will be 
different not only on different people but on the same person at different 
times. (Cf. Tht. 159b—d.) He too quoted sweet and bitter as examples 
of the relativity of sensation. He even added the refinement that in the 
case of sight the atoms from the object do not enter the eye directly, but 
meet effluences from the eye itself and form jointly with them an image 
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which does enter it. We need not deny a debt here because Socrates 
distinguishes the theory’s authors, as ‘much subtler’, from those who 


‘only admit the reality of what they c an vet a STID of with thei r hands 
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not of actions or comings-to-be or anything invisible’ ice) These 
commentators argue, are the materialists,; and Democritus was a 


materialist. Nevertheless he did posit continuous motion and did deny 
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reality to all sensible qualities, the only realities being atoms and void, 
neither of which could be seen or grasped with the hand. Even if he 
‘made all sense-objects tangible’, he did so only in the sense that ‘most 
of the natural philosophers’ did (Arist. De sensu 442a29-b 1), and this 
did not give the sense of touch any advantage over the others. It 
appears with them in fr. 11 as one of the untrustworthy, ‘bastard’ 
faculties.3 


1 *The eyeball can be seen by another eye, the flesh touched, etc.’ (Cornford). S. gives no 
examples. 

2 Is 157b (habit makes us use these words, though wrongly) another reminder of Empedocles? 
Cf. fr. 9.5 (on yevéo@ar) f Oguis oF KaAgover vouep 8’ Errlgnyr Kal avrtds. 

3 For another view see Campbell, 7At. xli-lv, and for a detailed account of D.’s theories of 
perception vol. u, 43 8-49. The theory of the Kouyerene! has been attributed in modern times, not 
very compellingly, to Antisthenes and Aristippus. (F or some reff. see Friedlander, P. Fb. il, 488 
n. 20.) It is also held that P. himself either constructed the theory or at least believed it. So 
McDowell, Tht. 130, preceded by Friedlander, Cornford, Jackson, Burnet, Stenzel, Ritter, 
Nakhnikian and others: contra, Taylor, PMW 329f. Runciman (PLE 19) argued that it could 
not be P.’s because he never held a Berkeleian theory of sensation, which would have conflicted 
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In summing up the theory to test Theaetetus’s assent, Socrates says 
at 157d: ‘Tell me whether you like the idea that nothing zs good or 
beautiful or all the things we have just spoken of, but all are becoming.’ 
The sudden introduction of ‘good’ and ‘beautiful’ into what had been 
a list of sense-perceived properties like white and hot may sound odd, 
but for Plato all alike belong to the sensible world. What he has in mind 
is the ‘many beautiful things’ of Rep. 5, which are recognized by the 
‘lover of sights and sounds’, and in fact are no more beautiful than ugly, 
in just ti 1€ Same W y as S 1arpe and small, heavy and li light thing's (both in 
the Republic and here) can appear as their opposites. There too, exactly 
as here, he says that none of the many phenomena are, rather than are 
not, what they are said to be. (See Rep. 479a-b.) 


Status of the sensible world. A point vital to Plato’s philosophy arises 
here. It is ee home at 182cff.: on the ar that everything is in 


unceasin ng change (flux ) we cannot even say C1 that a thing “flows white’ . 
the whiteness itself i is flowing and shifting into another colour. We 
ass 
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Forms—the only realities—because they resemble them or in an imper- 
fect and timebound manner ‘share’ their natures. But if we assume (as 
many do) that Plato accepts for the sensible world the extreme form of 
the flux-doctrine which we have here, then, as Gulley writes (PTX 74), 


What becomes of the doctrine that sensible characteristics are ‘copies’ or 
‘images’ of Forms, that they are recognisable and hence are able to prompt 
the recollection of Forms? This doctrine clearly assumes that there are 
determinate and recognisable sensible characteristics; indeed it is a doctrine 
that sensibles are determinate and recognisable in so far as they ‘ participate 
in’ and hence ‘resemble’ Forms. There is a serious inconsistency, then, 
between this doctrine and the consequences drawn by Plato from the fic 
im 
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with the theory of Forms, but Cornford (PTK sof.) seems to have thought it not exactly 
Berkeleian. (For comparison and contrast with the Berkeleian phenomenalist tradition see 
McDowell 143f.) In fact it could not be P.’s for the reasons given on the next few pages, and is 
plainly the neo-Heraclitean doctrine referred to as such at 179dff. 
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Others have expressed similar views,! but the point is, I suggest, that 
Plato here describes the sensible world as it would be if there were no 
Forms. Neither supporters nor opponents of this explanation have 
appreciated that their existence changes the nature of the sensible world. 
This indeed was a main reason for their introduction. Parmenides had 
denied all reality to the sensible world on the ground of his exclusive 
dichotomy ‘is or is not’. The Forms, and the admission of ‘becoming 
as an intermediate stage, were designed, not to depress the sensible 
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Parmenidean views of eae must be reconciled. The Platonic universe 
is an integrated whole consisting of intelligible and sensible spheres. As 
the Timaeus teaches—that triumphant vindication of order, regularity 
and value in the movement and change of the sensible world—what gives 
it such order and stability as it possesses is the fact that it is modelled on 
the Forms.? It is true that for Plato ‘sensible things are forever flowing, 
and there can be no knowledge of them’; but there can be true opinion 
because, Aristotle continues, there are also what he called Forms, with 


e sensibles can be spoken of because Forms are 
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their CAUSES, that 1S, they impart definite characters to the sensibles.3 


Contemporary Heracliteans were like their master without his Logos, 
the universal law governing the continual flux of change, 4 and Plato 
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had no cought of following them in their fantasy of a world adrift ona 
sea of indescribability. We may recall the outburst against them of 
Theodorus, an authoritative and sympathetic voice in the dialogue: you 
might as well, he says, talk to maniacs; they are living examples of their 
theories, always in motion, incapable of staying still a moment to listen 
to a question or an argument. They own no masters or pupils, it’s a case 

t Cornford held that the extreme flux-doctrine was P.’s own theory of the sensible world: 
having proved by its means that knowledge cannot be perception, he leaves us to infer that it 


depends on the Forms. This would certainly make him guilty of the inconsistency which Gulley 


finds. il Forms existed, yet in no way moderated the utter instability and disorder of our world 
ahla Qe rer wite can\ Lana, ladon wero wl ha nana Imnneahla an if thay vl; P| ane 
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1 incoz 
2 Cf. esp. 52a. On the ‘cleverer’ theory, of course, one could not speak of a sensible as 
coming to be ‘in a certain place’ (év tin té1rw). Cf. also Gorg. 507e-508a. 

3 Arist. Metaph. 987a32—b9. The causal aspect of the Forms has been prominent in many 
places in dialogues already discussed. See on it vol. 1v, 350-2. 

4 For a summary of H.’s conception of the Logos see vol. 1, 43.4. His distance from his rabid 
followers is also indicated by fr. 55, where he makes a point similar to that made later (186d) 
by P. himself, that the senses are ‘bad witnesses’ which cannot yield knowledge without a mind 
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of spontaneous generation, and each thinks the other an ignoramus 
(179 e-80c). Theirs was the position of Cratylus, who outdid Heraclitus 
by saying that one could not step into the same river once, and ended by 
taking Plato’s hint and abandoning speech se (Arist. Mezaph. 
1o10a12—-I5). 
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that on his extreme yee ies allowing no permanent entities at all, 
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peautiiu things but the ver ry property of beauty were under constant 
change, there would be nothing to which one could apply noun or 
adjective, as having either identity or qualities. This does not show that 
Plato ‘does accept that the sensible world is in flux’ (in the extreme 
sense) and so ‘at the same time he asserts that Forms exist and denies 
that the sensible world has any determinate characteristics. This’ 
(Gulley goes on to claim) “is in itself implicitly to acknowledge that the 
argument that “being in flux’’ is incompatible with “being deter- 
minate” is ag valid whether or not it is assumed that Forms exist. Z 
is 
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incessant flux and change is inconsistent with the existence and effect of 
the Forms. Finally, i in the Timaeus, in which the Forms are assumed 


Bis: hodies Sieh as wae and deter ‘being mautable and unstable, 
cannot be called ‘this’ or ‘that’ (toUto), they can be said to possess 
certain qualities (to1oUtov) by virtue of the penetration into their 
habitat of copies of the Forms.? In their causal capacity the Forms 


1 Gulley, PTK 83. On p. 72 he admits that this thesis involves rejecting the ‘grammatically 
more obvious interpretation’ of 439d 4. Even if (which I do not believe) P., never a precise 
writer, had been betrayed into giving the impression that the existence of the Forms made no 
difference to the nature of the sensible world itself, the weight of evidence on the other side 
would far outweigh it. Runciman saw the point. See his PLZ 21 on the argument of the Cratylus. 
On G.’s views see also vol. 1v, 493 n. 1. I believe that what I say here is also relevant to 
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SPM 355—Go, though I do not necessarily follow him in all their subtleties. The late dialogue 
Phil. (59a—b), though it puts the contrast between being and becoming in strong terms, only 
repeats the point made in Rep. 5 that precise truth cannot be found within the changing sensible 
world, and therefore 54€« is different from émottyn. I hope the last few pages answer the point 
raised by McDowell, pp. 180-1, para. (ii), and I believe I am in substantial agreement with the 
extremely close-knit argument of Cherry in Apetron 1967. 
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rescue the sensible world from the meaningless chaos to which the neo- 
Heraclitean maniacs would consign it. Truly, as the Parmenides repeats 
(135 b—c), if you deny the existence of Forms you will have nothing on 
which to fix your mind and will destroy the possibility of rational 
discourse. To suggest that their existence and prsciee could nave be 
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Plato’s position. 
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Aiisene the objection commonly made, that in dreams, rn 
or + illness we have false perceptions, so that perception is not infallible 
after all. We cannot even give certain proof that we are not at this 
moment asleep and dreaming our conversation,' and the answer to the 
objection lies in the theory’s assertion that sensation is nothing more 
than an interaction between two constantly changing things, and exists 
(or rather ‘becomes’) only in relation to both. One must always add 
the Protagorean ‘for him’, ‘for me’. There is then no such thing as an 
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sour to the same man in sickness, the explanation in terms of the theory 
is that he has become a different subject, whi- th together with the 
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of sourness on his tongue and a ‘moving and changing sourness’ in the 
wine (159e), which has no qualities ‘in itself’ but only ‘for somebody’. 
Thus Protagoras is vindicated, and each man is the sole judge of what is 
for him; and the name of knowledge cannot be denied to a state of mind 
impervious to falsehood or error about what is or becomes. 
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t This was asserted independently by Descartes (Meditation 1, trans. Haldane and Ross 
pp. 75f.). For Moore’s and Russell’s positions see Newell, Concept of Phil. 56-8. J. L. Austin 
(S. and S. 49 n. 1) says it is absurd because (for one thing) we describe some waking experiences 
as ‘dream-like’, and if Descartes (and P. whom neither mentions) were right, ‘if dreams were not 
“*qualitatively’’ different from waking experience, then every waking experience would be like a 
dream’. I do not believe P. was right, but I doubt if it is possible to refute him so easily. An 
experience which we call dreamlike is one which we believe to be real (not imaginary like a 
dream), but which gives an impression of the unreality which, in our waking hours, we ascribe to 
our dreams. While we are dreaming, our dream-experiences seem real (witness the way we may 
wake up laughing, crying or in a state of fear), and it is by no means inconceivable that in a 
dream we might speak of our experiences as dreamlike though (like the man awake) we believed 
them to be real. Somewhat similar is Tht.’s point that we can dream we are narrating a dream, a 
thing which I myself have often done. P. too could speak of a waking experience as dreamlike 


(Meno 85c). 
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Examination of the theory that knowledge is perception. Thus Theaetetus’s 
firstborn has been delivered after a difficult labour. The next job is to 
examine the baby and see if it is worth rearing. I have said that the 
Theaetetus pursues on the whole a systematic course, but it preserves 
the natural turns of a genuine conversation, with short interludes, a 


longer digression, and ae from one aspect of the subject to ano ther 
and back again. This realistic style is particularly marked in the next 
few sections. 

(i) Return to Protagoras (161 b—162a). If knowledge is perception 


and every man has his private and unassailable truth (and on this 
supposition why confine it to man among sentient creatures?), what 
right had Protagoras to set himself up as a teacher? Can he have 
seriously meant that no man is wiser than another, or even than a pig or 
tadpole? Having said this, Socrates immediately turns round and 
denounces it in Protagoras’s name as cheap rhetoric. Without refuting 
it, he insists they must attack the question in a different way, and passes 
to a new point. 


(ii) Foreign languages and unlearned letters (16 


1 1 


knowledge is sense-perception, what happens in the case of an unknown 
language? Do we not hear what is said, or do we both hear and know 


it? And again, before learning to read do we not see letters. or do we see 
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and eeiore know them? Theaetetus replies judiciously that we know 
just as much as we see or hear, the sound of the voices and the colour 
and shape of the letters; but we neither perceive nor hear what an 
interpreter or schoolmaster could tell us. Socrates congratulates him on 
this piece of clear thinking, which he will not dispute for fear of stunt- 
ing his growth. He could of course have replied that to admit that 
language, besides its audible or visible symbols, has a meaning which an 
interpreter or teacher could convey, is to admit that perception is not 
the whole of knowledge. But this coup p de grace—the indispensability of 
d e—is no 
administered until much later (1 es 6d), o allow for further criticism 
of both Protagoras and the flux-theory. 

(iii) Memory (163 d-64b).! Knowledge, we say, is perception. Then 

t Gulley (PTK 77) refers to this passage as evidence that in the claim of perception to be 
knowledge, perception is meant to include memory-images. This, surely, would reduce the 
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he who, for example," sees something knows that thing as long as he 
sees it. Are we then to say that when he goes away or shuts his eyes, he 
necessarily forgets it, or alternatively that though he still remembers 
it clearly, he no longer knows it because he does not see it? Either 
alternative strikes Theaetetus as ‘monstrous’, and he admits that the 


limitation of knowledge to sensation soparcatly leads to impossible 
consequences. 
e ¢ e e e his 
(iv) The hia and not-knowing dilemma (165 ae sou 
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argument, he declares that Protagoras would have put up a Sieg fight 
for his theory. They have been quibbling like contentious Sophists, not 
true philosophers. He must try to come to the aid of the dead Protagoras. 
But far from defending the thesis that knowledge is perception (which 
he has all along said is included in Protagoras’s), what he does first is to 
attack it once more by an ultra-sophistical argument. If you look at 
something with one eye closed, do you see (and therefore know) it or 
not? Answer yes or nO—no nonsense age hee with one eye but 
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only possible answer makes his thesis a selé-contadiciory Many other 
vee might be asked, continues Socrates: for instance, can know- 


position. 

The argument is identical with some of those used by the fighting 
brothers in Plato’s farcical exposure of eristic in the Zushydemus. It 
depends on demanding a simple answer in the terms of a question using 
an incomplete predicate or in some other way unanswerable without 


argument to nonsense. Cornford (PTK 65) says S. breaks it off because to save the definition of 
knowledge as perception that term must be stretched to include memory (true enough), and 
‘there would be no objection to that’. For all P.’s variations on the scope of aioénors, I think he 


nely object to calling memo CrewhY Be a ol a 
ngly object to calling memory a sensation or emotion (156)b), or any thing else but an 
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(for which see Broad, Mind and its Place in Nature 222, Shoemaker in Ency. Phil. v, 271), 
according to which one can say that a man remembers an event in his childhood even when he 
happens to be asleep or thinking of something else, P. seems to be considering memory-acts only, 
not Memory-powers. 

t Seeing is of course only one example of perception: P. could equally well have spoken of 
remembering a tune one has heard. (Cf. vol. Iv, 508, n. 5). But in speaking of memory, as most 
often of knowledge in general, he has in mind acquaintance with an object or person rather than 
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qualification.' It cannot have been meant seriously by Plato, who 
indeed emphasizes his ony by describing its proponent as ‘an im- 
perturbable gentleman’, ‘a targeteer serving for pay in the army of 
words’. Why should he produce this succession of arguments which 
Socrates either drops abruptly or himself dismisses as contentious? 
Because, I suggest, though he enjoys playing w 
directly by the senses, and takes 
to examine him from every point 
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thesis that all knowledge is provided 
Protagoras seriously en ee to want 
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theories, which he is auine re a6 end: the need for mind, which can 
go beyond the senses to use its peculiar power of reason, drawing its 
own conclusions from the data which the senses present but cannot 
interpret. Only mind can fulfil the essential condition of knowledge by 
reaching the essence (ousia) and the truth of things (186c—d); and when 
ousia and truth are contrasted by Plato with sense-perceptions, this can 
only mean that the sensible world is to be interpreted and understood 
in the light of the Forms. 


(v) Back again to Prota agoras: the defence (165 e—68c). Most of the 

ms eS te Vi oe.) Re L cf 

defence is delivered by Socrates in direct ie as from the mouth of 
3 


‘ Protagoras’ deals first with the last two ar “ iments against identifying 


knowledge with sensation, and then at greater length 1 upholds his own 
(historically genuine) views. 

(a) To the argument from memory he replies that the memory of a 
past experience is something different in kind from the original expe- 
rience. This would meet the question whether a man remembering 
something that he has seen nevertheless does not know it: he knows the 
memory-impression but not the object of his sensation.‘ (It could also 
raise the unmentioned question, what is a memory-impression if it is 
distinct from a perception and all knowledge is perception?) 

1 Examples are the familiar Parmenidean ‘Can a thing both be and not be?’ at 293 and ‘Who 
learn, the wise or the ignorant?’ (275 d). See also the summary of the Zuthyd., vol. 1v, 268 ff., and 


276f, 

2 This character will ask an &uxtoy towne 
wdavta...épwrdpyev &pucta (Euthyd, 276e). 

3 The dramatic and other significance of S.’s elaborate and entertaining impersonation of 
Protagoras has been vividly brought out in E. N. Lee’s article, Exegesis, 225-61. 


4 For a recent discussion of this argument see E. N. Lee, /.c. 235. 
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(6) The question whether someone can know and not know the same 
thing is meaningless, for in a world where both subject and object of 
perception are continually changing, one cannot speak of the same 
person or the same thing at all. Socrates might have added here what he 
says later (184d), that this eoty treats a man ge a collection of separate 
sense-organs, with no psyche (mind or personality) to unite them. On 
that hypothesis it could be alana to say that one eye sees and knows, 
the other not, but psyche is not to be mentioned yet 

(c) ‘Protagoras’ now returns to his own ‘eian-th 
ment (which clearly does not involve confining knowledge to percep- 
tion),! and Socrates’s ‘vulgar and unscientific’ objection that it would 
preclude any man from being wiser than another, or even than a beast. 
None can dispute that my beliefs are zrue for me, but it may be deter for 
me that other things should both appear and be to me true. Just as the 
doctor with medicines alters a patient physically to give him pleasant 
sensations instead of painful (his indubitably sour wine appears and so 
becomes for him sweet again), so a Sophist can with persuasive words 


S thoughts which, though not truer 
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formerly, are more ers le. Even the customs and laws of a 
State are always right and proper for it so long as it thinks them so, yet 


ractical terms be harmful, and a statesman (or Sophist in his 


political capacity) can work on it by his oratory until useful and 
valuable practices both appear and are so for it. The test of truth or 
falsehood is replaced by the pragmatic one of future benefit or harm.? 
(vi) Protagoras continued: criticism of the defence (170a-72b). (a) 
Everyone except Protagoras thinks false beliefs possible.3 By his own 
doctrine he must concede that their belief is true for them, and it is 
therefore more false than true by as much as the rest of mankind out- 
number his single self. 
his argument is perhaps not very serio 
: 1 


Cf. vol. 11, 186 n. 2. 

For a full account and discussion of this curious doctrine see vol. 111, 171-5, 267f. 

Jere S. frankly carries Prot.’s doctrine beyond the field of sensation, using the words 
So€azev, kpiveiv, oiseoGar (170d). 
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that no one else believed it would leave him unmoved.' He would 
simply say that the others were wrong, but Protagoras cannot do so, 
and as a preliminary dig it is well enough to say that according to him 
there must be x-thousandfold more truth in the denial of his doctrine 
than in its assertion. 
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mits the truth o 
opponents’ contrary belief he is himself pio ie that his own is false, 
i.e. it is untrue that any man, nowee daca is the measure of 
attributes it also to Democritus en ai 389): af everything that 
appears is true, the belief that nor everything that appears is true, being 
based on what appears, will itself be true, and so the belief that every- 
thing that appears is true will become false. ’ 

The simple syllogism: ‘Every belief is true; some men believe that 
not all beliefs are true; therefore some beliefs are false’ sounds cogent, 
and strongly suggests that the dictum of Protagoras, like the paradox 
of the Liar (vol. 111, 499), involves a vicious circle. In the past, com- 


mentators have e eith 1er 
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Campbell) or called it fair (Cornford). Lately, however,? attention has 
been drawn to the fact that Socrates has omitted the qualification 


hitherto parade le cela that the co trary belief of others is onlv 
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true for them. Could not Protagoras reply that his doctrine remains true 
for him, though false for others? Against this it is said that the belief of 
others is not, like his own, that the doctrine is false for them, but that it 
is absolutely, or objectively, false, and this therefore is what he is 
acknowledging to be true.3 Most recently E. N. Lee has maintained that 
it is still open to him to say: ‘ Certainly it is true for me that it is true for 
them that my view is simply false; but that is because they cling to the 
old vocabulary of objective falsehood which I have shown to be 
inadmissible. If I say their view is true for them, I am not committee" 


1 Gorg. 471eff., H. Maj. 298b. 

2 See Runciman, PLE 16 and Vlastos, introd. to Prot., xiv n. 27. 

3 The question whether Prot.’s dictum can account for second-order judgements (judgements 
of the truth or falsehood of other judgements) has been discussed by Tigner in Mnem. 1971, 
whose view is cisputed by E. N. Lee, Exegesis 242-8. 
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from the toils of Socrates, Lee concludes that his immunity from refuta- 
tion is bought at the price of showing that he is not really saying any- 
thing serious that can be significantly discussed or denied.* 
(c) Grant that the doctrine is true in the field of sensation: each man 
is sole judge of what appears to him sweet, cold, hot etc. But even our 
iowed that, in the matter of what is expedient because it 
re benefits, one adviser zs better than another in respect of 
truth (172a8). Asa aude of what will be healthy for him, ‘knowing 
n he healthy’,? one man will not be as good as another, 
nor one state in judging what actions will benefit it, even admitting that 
what it lays down as just or unjust, holy or unholy, zs so for it. As for 
such moral and religious concepts, ‘men do assert’ that these have no 
real, fixed nature, but are only a matter of agreement. This line is taken 
by those who do not accept Protagoras’s theory completely. 
The above is a paraphrase of 171d8-72b7. Unfortunately there is 
disagreement about the last sentence. First, the subject is changed from 


“the ae (logos, sc. of the defence) to an unnamed ‘they’, which 
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secondly there is doubt about those who ‘do not accept Pecos ’s 
theory completelv’. On the evidence about the Sophists presented in 
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“things just and unjust, holy and unholy’ have no nature or essence 
(physis or ousia 174 4) of their own but are only matters of convention 
(nomos) or agreement was shared by Protagoras with the other Sophists; 
but whereas he argued that, on grounds of simple expediency, estab- 
lished laws and customs ought to be upheld, many of them saw in the 
merely conventional basis of law and current morality a reason for a 
man to flout them whenever it suited him.4 


t L.c. 248. Cf. earlier Runciman, PLE 16: ‘He can, in fact, only advance [his belief] at the 
cost of any standard by reference to which it could be demonstrated.’ 

2 Another instance of a current expression which may be taken as implying the full theory of 
Forms or not, according to choice. Cf. vol. Iv, 222f. 

3 Contrast Cornford, PTK 81 n. 1, with Hackforth, Mnem. 1957, 132f. 
* See inks MH, fieh PP 146, 268. It will be seen that I ace not agree with Cornford (PTK 82) 
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At this point the argument is interrupted by the famous Digression con- 
trasting the life of the philosopher with that of the lawyer and man of 
affairs. Though Plato is unlikely to have placed it there without good 
reason,! it may be simpler to finish the discussion of Protagoras first. 

reéput ation Oj f Protagoras (177¢-79b). Fort 
elaborate a point already made. The theory that perceptions a and 
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prediction. Judgements of expediency concern the future effect of pre- 
sent behaviour, as to which there is no disputing that one man knows 
better than others what w:// appear and be to them. This applies to ex- 
perts in many arts—doctors, vintners, musicians, cooks, legislators—and 
Protagoras himself earned large fees in the sincere belief that he knew 
better than others what would appear and be to them in the future. 
This leaves the flux-philosophers, who since they confine their belief 
in the infallibility of sensations to the present, are not touched by this 


Before Anishin with them we may turn to the Divression. 
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Digression: the philosopher and the practical man (172¢-77C) 


Summary. The pretext ! for this is sli ght simply a remark by Theodorus 


that if the arguments look like auliplyine and getting more formidable, 
after all they have plenty of time. This prompts Socrates to reflect how 
natural it is that those who spend much time in philosophy should cut 
ridiculous figures when they appear and speak in a court, and we are 
back at the Gorgias and the reproach levelled at Socrates by Callicles. 
Plato never tires of insisting that it is in fact a mark of Socrates’s 
superiority. The truth is, he continues, that compared with those bred 
up in the law-courts philosophers are as free men to slaves, having 
Sue 10 to pursue any subject they like for as long as they like with the 
ie 
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t On the Digression as taking up on a higher, more universal level the theme of the criticisms 
of Prot., see Lee, /.c. 238-41, 354 f. 

? Scholé, ‘leisure’, But as used by P. and Aristotle the Greek word acquires much richer 
associations and names a typically Greek ideal, more like our ‘culture’. It is not accidental that it 
has given birth to ‘school’ and ‘scholar’. Its value and its association with philosophy and 


XV/71. L 
learning are especially emphasized by Aristotle. when ne says that happiness lies in scholé (LN 
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imposed by a watchful opponent and to a strict time-limit. He must 
learn the arts of flattery and deceit, clever in his own estimate but in 
reality twisted and stunted in mind. 

The complementary description of the philosopher suggests a 
Platonic rather than a Socratic ideal. He is a stranger not only to the 
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laW-COUTTS ana Wounci: DUT tO Tne Marke ae seu ana dininer-parties. 
Only his body is in the city, while er ind is abroad seeking the true 
nature of all that exists. His interest is not in the doings of men around 
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Since birth, wealth, rank and power mean dae to him, he appears 
both arrogant and in practical affairs helpless and ignorant. The position 
is reversed if the man of affairs can be persuaded to abandon personal 
questions of who has injured whom for the question of ‘justice and 
injustice in themselves, what they are’, and instead of calling rich men 
and kings happy, consider the whole nature of kingship and human 
happiness. Then it is he who will make a fool of himself. 

Theodorus comments that if pee believed this there would be 
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by becoming as like as sOsible to God, the perfection of righteousness, 
making oneself ‘just and holy with waster (or knowledge, ppdévnois). 
To understand this is true wisdom and excellence (arezté), as opposed to 
the world’s conception of them. Those who aim not at being but at 
seeming wise in the eyes of the world, whether in a profession or craft or 
in politics, are low and vulgar.? Their penalty is inescapable. Of ‘two 


not squandering it in play. Scholé is the whole basis of life, the goal of all business, and carries 

its own happiness and pleasure within it. In eulogizing it in the Ezhics as an end in itself, he like 

P. calls the life of the politician ‘leisureless’. If states do not know how to live at peace, their 

aWwgivers are to bla for not having educated them in the life of scholé (Pol. 133449). At Pol. 
3 
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323b39 ‘a differer 
the bane of a tyrant (‘societies for cultural purposes’ Barker). 

1 This is not explained. At Lys. 221 b—c S. says (though how seriously seems doubtful) that 
if evil disappeared, good would lose its value. Or P. may have in mind the thought at Pho. 97d 
that knowledge of the best involves knowledge of the worse. Similarly at Ep. 7, 344a—b, virtue 
and vice must be learned of together. (Cf. Arist.’s oft repeated principle t&v évavtiwv fh avti 
EmorHEn. a 
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patterns established in reality itself’, one of divine beatitude and one of 
godless wretchedness, their unrighteous lives assimilate them to the 
latter, and shut them out for ever from the place where no evil can come. 
Their penalty is to live for ever on earth lives such as they live now, in 
the company of orneee as bad as they. All this a will dismiss as 
Peal lines the bea yor ee Ree 
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questions and examination, in the end they fe 
own arguments and are silenced. 


The lesson of the Digression. This is plain. The attempts to define know- 
ledge in the main part of the dialogue are carried out by every means 
short of the doctrine of Forms, and end in failure. The digression assures 
us that the teaching of Phaedo and Republic, Symposium and Phaedrus 
has not been abandoned, and that a successful search for the nature of 
knowledge lies beyond Plato’s self-imposed limitations here. The whole 
spirit of the Digression sets it apart from the rest, as do many details 
within it. Like the Gorgias, it not only contrasts the characters of the 


ilosopher and the man of affairs but speaks of 
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oth get their deserts, as in Phaedo, Republic and Phaedrus. The practi- 
cal helplessness of the philosopher and the reasons for it were enlarged 
ona Rep. A487b fF and his neglect of the trivial and passing affairs of 
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men to concentrate on enivetsal questions of the being and nature of 
things recalls 500b-c, where the objects of his contemplation are 
described as ‘fixed and immutable realities, existing according to order 
and reason’, by familiarity with which he becomes, as here at 176b (and 
at Phdr. 253a, Tim. 90c; cf. Pho. 82b-—c), ‘like the divine so far as a 
man can’. That there is no unrighteousness in a god was stated in the 
condemnation of traditional mythology in Rep. 2 (379b-c). The con- 
trast between popular areré and areté ‘with wisdom (phronesis)’ was 
drawn at Phaedo 69 a—c (where the popular kind is also called ‘slavish’). 
That the righteous man is happy, and the unrighteous wretched, in chs 
life is asserted at Rep. 354a. The most striking use of the language of 
the middle dialogues is the mention of ‘patterns fixed in reality’ at 


saying that whether an art is banausic depends on whether it is pursued in the awareness of a 
higher good, a possibility which he does not rule out. (Cornford’s loose translation here gives a 
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176e3, and reincarnation is clearly implied at 177a. As a final small 
point, the politician who submits to the Socratic elenchus, and ends by 
being dissatisfied with his own statements, so that his rhetoric fades 
away and he seems a mere child (177b), though veiled in a discreet 
pi is sei par excellence the Alcibiades of Symp. ater 102 I. 

A critic might claim that for all t i 1 
not all nes passages, taken singly, necessarily imply the fu 
theory of Forms. But some do, and I have quoted them all to emphasize 
how the other-wordly, religious spirit of the Digression transports us 
momentarily away from the prevailing analytical tenor of the Theaetetus 
to regions from which it is unthinkable that the Forms should be absent. 
The Forms, we may conclude, remain for Plato a datum, almost an 
article of faith, but he is now much concerned with problems of their 
mode of existence and their relations both with each other and with the 
sensible world, which had not occurred to him in the magnificently 
confident mood of his middle period. These new problems necessitate 


leaving them aside at times to examine other possibilities. 
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Evils, says Plato here (176a), can never be abolished, nor have they any 
place in the divine world. It may be a good moment to consider what 
we have so far learned of his ideas about the nature and sources of evil, 
with perhaps a forward glance at what is still to come, bearing in mind 
that we can only pick up references to it scattered here and there 
through the dialogues. He nowhere draws the threads together in a 
systematic account, and it cannot be assumed from the start that he had 
a final solution of this intractable problem or that his views on it re- 
mained consistent. Some see him as gradually shifting the responsibility 
from sone or matter to soul, others have detected two irreconcilable 
n his system, or declared that the 
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conc of evil existing side by side 


1 Only the dialogues are considered here. On Ep. 7, 344a—b, and its possible connexion with 
the ‘unwritten doctrine’, see Kramer, dee u. Zahi 119. For the dialogues see also the full treatment 
by Hager, Die Vernunft und das Problem des Bésen. 

2 For asummary of views and references for the debate see Cherniss in Plato 11, ed. Vlastos, 
244 n. 1, and bibliography on p. 258. His article is largely « concerned with Zim. and Laws, and 
argues strongly in favour of a consistent account based on P.’s analysis of the phenomenal world 
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(i) Evil as a negative conception. The Republic (379b—c) confirms that 
evil is prevalent in human affairs and cannot be attributed to God. 
“Some other explanation must be sought.’ The first thought that occurs 
is that nothing in the phenomenal world can be perfect because it con- 
tains only imitations of the Forms, and the mutable eannoe attain the 
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which it is the cause.t This however does not give evil a wholly negative 
character, as I pointed out earlier (vol. rv, 508 n. 1). Things in the 
physical world, though short of perfection, have their functions and 
therefore their own excellence (areté), the absence of which can be an 
active power for harm. In Plato’s example of a pruning-knife (Rep. 
3536), lack of its proper excellence—sharpness—is a positive evil which 
can harm the vine.? Similarly man’s moral evil, though a powerful force 
for wrong, results simply from a lack, for Plato never gave up the 
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1 Pace Cherniss (/.c. 253 n. 34), P. does say at 509 b6—8 that the Form of Good is responsible 
for the existence and nature (16 elval te kal thy ovolav) of the objects of knowledge (sc. the 
other Forms). His citation of 517¢3-5 against it ignores the fact that &ArSe1a can (and in this 
context obviously does) mean reality rather than truth (p. 69 above). 

2 The identification of lack of goodness with its direct opposite, badness, at Rep. 353c may be 
instructively compared with its heir, the Aristotelian conception of ‘privation’ or lack of form 
(otépnois) which though called ‘what essentially is not’ (Phys. 191 b15), at the same time ‘is in a 
way form’ (193b19) and ‘works harm’ (192a15). In the first quotation ‘is not’ does not refer to 
existence but means ‘essentially is not x’: coldness being essentially (ka®’ avd) not hot can never 
become hot, but a cold particular may. Aristotle maintained the distinction between ‘opposites’ 
and concrete things which ‘possess’ the opposites no less than P. when he wrote Pho. 103 b—c. 

3 I do not think we should look for P.’s mature convictions about the relation between body 
and soul at Charm. 156c. There S., to make the purely Socratic point that ‘care for the soul’ is 
more important than care for the body, quotes an imaginary Thracian sage, from whom he claims 
to have obtained a herb which will cure Charm.’s headache, as saying that ‘ al good and evil in 
the body and in the whole man spring from the soul’. P.’s touch here is light, and his point is 
simply to draw the familiar analogy between health and moral education. (Cf. vol. 1v, 164.) The 
Charm. is a relatively early dialogue, and contains no trace of the developed doawine of Forms. 
Nevertheless it is not inconsistent with the conclusion suggested here. Without soul, the body 
would be a lifeless lump, incapable of action of any kind. 
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defects, in sentient beings such phenomena as disease and pain, in 
inanimate objects lack of the power to function well (cf. the pruning- 
knife), and in the cosmos as a whole irregular motions leading to con- 
fusion and disarray. On the cosmic scale it is considered mainly in the 
later dialogues. The Phaedo teaches that men may commit sins but only 
haparice sha SAL ae eaArnin ae ee | ala 
pécause tne soul iS corruptea alidd I1M1dae 
association with the body, which is its 
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The effect of physical condition o1 
described in the Zimaeus (86b f.). The Republic pete the picture 
with the notion of internal conflict between three impulses in the 
incarnate soul, and in the Sophist (227 e-28e) Plato posits two types of 
psychic evil, conflict and ignorance, which he compares to disease and 
deformity in the body. The latter call respectively for medicine 
and gymnastic, to which correspond, for the soul, punishment and 
instruction.! 

So much for moral evil in the human sphere. The whole cosmos, 
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fore as good as it can be, has the faults inseparable from 
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realization in space. (So he Timaeus.) The myth in the Pod 
(269c ff.) explai ains that. though it is the best and most reg ular 
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[vine shines: and therefore endowed with the most neatly perfect of 
motions, circular revolution in the same place, yet because it has a body 
its motion cannot continue the same for ever. When therefore it has 
revolved for aeons in one direction under the hand of God, he with- 
draws his control and it reverses its movement, following its own 
innate impulse as a living creature. Two possibilities are explicitly 
denied: that God could move it in opposite directions is not meet 
(@éu1s) nor can the alternation be due to ‘two gods of opposed minds’. 
When under its own control, it gradually forgets? its creator’s teaching 


as CoP ad 


1 In the Laws (86o0cff., pp. 376 ff. below) P. argues that the need for punishment does not 
invalidate the proposition that all wickedness is involuntary and due to ignorance. The seeming 
distinction between voluntary and involuntary wrongdoing must be explained in some other way 
(861 c-d). Even here he is careful to say that of the two kinds of badness one is called by the many 
wickedness while they call the other ignorance. 

7 Anfons yyy vouévns 273.c. Cherniss (Lc. 27) observes that in general it is forgetfulness of the 
Forms which causes a soul to do evil. One may perhaps recall that in the myth of Rep. 10 the 
souls make their choice of lives (in which some do badly) Jefore drinking the water of forgetful- 
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‘owing to the bodily element in its composition’ (273b), and all sorts of 
evils spring up and threaten to destroy it, until God, to prevent this, 
takes control once more. Thus on the cosmic scale too Plato attributes 
evil and destructive influences to the body. 

Itis in his last work, the Laws, that his position seems to have changed. 
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best course is to get all you can at nee expense, by force if necessary 
—the familiar farrago which he has so often attacked before. Here 
however his attack culminates in a foretaste of the astral theology 
developed, whether by Plato or another, in the Epinomis. All that con- 
cerns us now is that he starts from the affirmation of the Phaedrus that 
psyche, soul or life, as the only thing capable of spontaneous motion, is 
the ultimate cause of a// motion or action everywhere. As such it is the 
cause of ‘all contraries, good and evil, just and unjust, fair and foul’ 


(896d), and there must be at leas 
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good, the other evil. (This is stated without argument, but follows from 
the fact that, as he a mention shortly, the souls of the astral gods are 
Ss 


wholly good .) But the good and intelligent tyne is in 
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for the primary cosmic cmiovernents which govern all the rest, namely 
circular revolution, are the physical manifestation of intelligence 
(897¢). 

There is here no Zoroastrian or Manichean dualism of God and 
Devil. Plato speaks of ‘kind of soul’ (wuyiis yévos 897) interchange- 
ably with ‘soul’, and thinks of the heavenly bodies as living creatures 
each with its own soul like earthly animals.2 The denial of two opposed 
gods in the Politicus is not contradicted. Whether or not Plato has 
vious view that evil is due to the body, or matter, is a 
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ness. But (apart from the dangers of looking for allegory in every detail of a Platonic myth) the 
souls in question have all had a previous incarnation and are not fully purified. The effect of their 
former life still clouds their judgement. (Cf. vol. tv, 558 f.) 

™ Cf. p. 365 below and Koster, Mythe de P. etc. 36f. 

2 ‘Soul’ is a generic or collective term as well as a singular one, and since Greek lacks an 
indefinite article P. was not obliged to mark the difference. 
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solution is the outcome of deep thought and a comprehensive survey 
of the evidence. He concludes that evil for Plato is of two kinds, 
negative and positive. Negative evil is of course the necessary con- 
sequence of the falling-off of the physical world from the perfect 
reality of the Forms. Positive evil is caused grety by soul acting 
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effect of the good motions which it imparts, and which accidentally, 

by the oe inherent in physical bodies, act on other physical 
h ever lapse into error and ignorance of 

the Forms is a question to which Plato cannot be expected to give 

an answer.! 

I should be the last to claim that the ‘problem of evil’ can be solved 
in other than mythical language.? But is it too ‘unitarian’ a view of 
Plato to suppose that, in the Laws as in the earlier works, soul only 
works evil when corrupted by the body? The Laws agrees with the 
Theaetetus (and the myth of the Phaedrus) that there can be no evil 
among the gods. The gods there are sun, moon and stars, and their 


e perfectly good (899b). Though soul ie is the cause of all good 
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and evil, the statement that only good soul is in complete control, and 
escription of the souls of the astral deities, show that it can only 
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physical phenomena, where the icabe of the corporeal brings on 
forgetfulness and tempts it to act wrongly.3 When Plato says that at 
least two kinds of soul must be at work in the management of the 
ouranos, he adds at once that this includes earth and sea. It is in applying 
its psychical characteristics to the secondary motions of material sub- 
stances—processes like growth and decay, mixture and separation, 
heating and cooling, qualities like hardness and softness—that soul may 
sa ial as well as wisdom and produce ill as well as ae It 
remains the moving force in everything, but the direction of the motio 
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t See Cherniss’s important article cited on p. 92 n. 2. It should be read in full. 

2 Cf. my essay on the soul in P., Entretiens Hardt vol. 11, 14f. 

3 So Tht. 176a7—8, tév5e tov téTrov. The ‘visible Bods’ (Tim. 41a, Epin. 985 d) too have 
bodies, but of a substance not subject to destruction (they are everlasting, Tim. gob) or to any 
irregularity of motion. They move (P. believed) in perfect circles, the only motion that can 
continue indefinitely, and the analogy in the visible world to pure intelligence in the psychical; 
therefore they (that is, their souls) can be entirely rational. The Zim. explains all this at greater 


length. Cf. also Epin. 9820. 
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whether to good or bad ends, depends on how far it resists the corrupt- 
ing influences of the body.* 


(ili) Are there Platonic Forms of evils? This much-debated question is 
even less susceptible of an answer than the last. The dialogues are not 
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legitimately be synthesized. But two things can be said at once: first, 
the question was of no great interest to Plato; second, at no period did 
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was the home of the eternal, changeless Forms. 

Plato disliked technical precision in the use of words (The. 184) and 
even his key terms can be multivocal. In the unlikely event of a modern 
philosopher promulgating the Platonic doctrine, he would undoubtedly 
take pains, by using a different word or symbol, to distinguish the 
technical sense of Forms from that in which the non-philosopher 
naturally says ‘There are many forms of evil.’ Plato’s thought may 
have been itself affected by the homonymity. At any rate he used the 
word eidos in both senses,? and it is no ays easy to know which i 
intended. For instance, at Rep. 402b—c he says that an educated man 
must be able to baa a = of self-control, courage, easel and 


oink syeryaheren anal oe ve bath ca ads eprecenedons of them 
... believing them to belong to the same science. Although the Forms 
are prominent in later books, this need not refer to anything more than 
the ‘dividing according to kinds’ already attributed to Socrates, and 
several considerations suggest that the transcendent Forms are not in 
his mind here.‘ (a) He is describing the primary education of the whole 


1 For different views see Solmsen, P.’s Theol. 141 f., Grube, P.’s Th. 146f. and the reff. they 
supply. That the bad type of soul is not (as G. thinks) confined to human souls should be obvious. 
Cf. also Dodds in J/H'S 1945, 21. 

2 Examples (among many) of f elSos as sort or kind are: Phaedo 100b tijs altlas to € 
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435 b); Laws 963 c dperiis ein. A good example of the ambiguity of the term is Phdr. 249b, where 
ouviévan Kat’ elSos Acyouevov describes a purely logical process, yet to be eoable of it a mind must 
have seen the Forms, and the phrase may mean either (as the continuation suggests) ‘spoken 
of in generic terms’ or ‘called after a Form’. (Absence of 11 makes the former more probable.) 

3 TavTaXoU Tepipepdueva, not quite the terms in which P. would describe the behaviour of his 
Forms. 

4 Many scholars, from Zeller (11.1, 560 n.) o eS have assumed that they are, e.g. in recent 
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guardian class, if not, as many think, the whole citizen body. (Cf. vol. 
IV, 455-7.) Yet only a select few, after fifteen years of adult education, 
will advance to recognition of the Forms. (4) ‘Representations’ or 
‘images’ (eixoves) of exdé might suggest instances of courage etc. in 
action, which with a a phenomena are so often called copies of 

mae Wast-Ac Le are ae dae Dae te weaken et Weta S65 Aloe eee: ee. 
Forms, MUL do Adam oa WwW (aa coc. -) Plato S suDject Mele lo CQaQUCALIO?N Ill 


poetry and art and the reference must be to narrative or graphic repre- 


sentations inspiring emulation of virtuous action or visible beauty. Such 
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earthly manifestations. (c) Even if the ezdé were Forms, Plato need not 
have been thinking of their opposites as Forms, rather than simply the 
lack of a Form. 

Rep. 475 e-76a is more difficult. There ugliness, injustice and evil are 
called eidé along with beauty, justice and goodness. It would of course 
make sense to translate ezdé as qualities or even concepts. Thus (to 
paraphrase): ‘Beauty and ugliness are single concepts opposed to one 
another, and so are justice and i injustice, good and evil. Every oe is 
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actions, as weil as, in some cases, with each other. The a philosophee is 
one who does not merely perceive the particulars but grasps the con- 


cents. > The rest oft the hook however leaves little do nht that aida hera 
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are Plato’s independently existing Forms.3 On the other hand, in the 
ensuing comparison between the lover of sights and sounds and the 
philosopher the ezdé of ugliness and evil are simply ignored, though 
there are places (like 479a) where mention of them would be quite 
appropriate.* As to Tht. 176e, the expression ‘patterns established in 
reality’ (év 1 é6vt1 tote ta) of godly happiness and ungodly misery 
seems to me to recall so strongly the language of Forms that Plato must 


1 This passage has been more fully discussed in its proper place, vol. tv, 545 ff. 

2 So Rist, Phoenix 967, 291. 

3 It is hard, as Rist (Ac. 291) has said, to see how a Form of Evil or Injustice by itself could 
exist at all, since the Form of the Good is cause of the existence of the objects of knowledge 
(Forms), so that in so far as they exist they must be good. (Cf. p. 93 above.) Yet it is equally hard 
to agree with him that we have here too nothing but a ‘“‘lack”’ of the Form of Good’. 

4 It is tempting to add that when beautiful particulars are said also to seem ugly, this is 
attributed to the fact that they are ‘between being and not being’, which might support the idea 
that evil and its kin are nothing positive but only a lack of goodness. But does this apply to one 
member of a pair like greatness and smallness, weight and lightness, cited as parallels to goodness 
and badness, justice and injustice? One hesitates, for fear of falling into S.’s ‘pit of nonsense’. 
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at least be seeing both for the moment as absolute and changeless; but 
paradeigmata are not always heavenly like the Form of the State (Rep. 
596b),! and Rist (/.c. 290f.) would confine ‘reality’ here to this world, 
on the ground that the man who models himself on the bad and godless 
pattern will be condemned to this world and never enter the divine one, 
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the heavens’ where the Phaedrus locates the Forms. 
Again at Rep. 445e Plato seems to slip from one of the related bu 
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uses of eidos e ot 
areté is one, but those of evil are infinite in number. Virtue is a Form, 
and there are also Forms of the separate virtues. (In the Laws, 963 aff., 
he discusses the old question of the Protagoras, how it can be right to 
call Virtue one and four at the same time.) But he would hardly posit a 
Form of something that has an infinity of forms or varieties. Forms are 
above all knowable, and the infinite is unknowable. 

There are two main reasons why it may have seemed logically neces- 


sary to Plato (when he remembered, and when he did remember he 
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aspects of his doctrine of Forms) to include evil among the Forms. 
(a) Forms, apart from their independent existence as steadfast goals of 


becoming, u ndo\ ubtedly retained the functions of the uni versals or 
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common natures, eich they originally (i.e. with Socrates) were. There 
is an ezdos for every group of particulars which have the same name, 
because (as Socrates insisted) to use a single name is to assume a com- 
mon nature (eidos) among the things it names, which in Platonic terms 
means that they share in the being of a single Form.? (4) Secondly, Plato 
shared the general Greek tendency to see the world in terms of oppo- 
sites. This polarizing habit was common to the early Ionians, Heraclitus, 
Parmenides, Empedocles, Anaxagoras and the le Saas whose 


‘table of opposites’ ( vol. 1, 245) may have influenced Plato directly; 
ee | ae ey aie nae a Pile ee Cee ee ee 
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evailed in Aristotle, for whom the term ‘opposites’ was a 
frequent alternative to ‘forms’, since for him forms normally occurred 
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Trapaderypa by ‘Apollo ‘(Apo i. 23b), and He gave Meno a Tapdé&eryya of a scidiion (Meno 774); 
a tapdéSerypa of bad and had ade technique appeared in the speeches of S. and Lysias in 
Phdr. (262d), and so on. 

2 See Rep. 596a and vol. Iv, 550. 
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in pairs of contraries like hot and cold. Moreover to know a form was to 
know its opposite. 

To sum up, we are left in much uncertainty, because the dialogues 
never squarely face the question of the status of evil vzs-d-vis the Forms. 
Hints that Forms of evil and ugliness exist occur only in passing and 
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a ways in a context of opposit 
when asked whether there are Forms of mud, hair and dirt. To suppose 
there are et he is sometimes tormented ye the thought 


seems absurd, ye 
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hou 
at that point he runs ae and reserves his snerpies for 
what is worth while, the Forms of moral and aesthetic values, summa 
genera like unity, motion, similarity and their opposites, mathematical 
concepts and natural species—whatever in his view has a positive place 
in a system teleologically organized—reminding himself that Forms 
exist in a timeless, divine region to which evil has no access. These were 


quite enough to provide him with problems, as the Sophis¢ will show.3 
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Return to (1) 
Final attack on the theory of total flux (179 b—-83c). Having allowed our- 
selves our own digression, we must return to the present argument. 


Protagoras failed the test of prediction, but it may yet be true that 


immediately present sense-experiences, and the beliefs or opinions 
(doxat) based on them (179c3—4), are infallible and constitute know- 
ledge. This therefore, Socrates continues, they must examine further, 
not forgetting that there is a school of thought (the Eleatic) which holds, 
in diametrical opposition to the Heraclitean, that any form of movement 
or change is impossible. 


1 Cf. p. 90 n. 1 above. 
2 pevyov ofxouat (Parm. 130d) is a very strong expression. 
3 ae le C. 27, n. 34) lists a number of passages in which aie sees Forms oF DOsttive vices, 


hue shown in my ch. on ae dialogue that the ae oi see Forms had not * yet 


taken shape in P.’s mind. Parm. 130c5—e4 does not mention Forms of bad things but only of 
trivia, ‘things undignified and worthless’ (though hair and clay are useful enough, and certainly 
do no harm). I do not see Platonic Forms at Soph. 251a or Laws 964c. Bodily diseases—indeed, 
as we know, the body as such—can affect the soul (Zim. 86b ff.) and impede its thinking (Phaedo 
66c1), but are not necessarily an evil (Rep. 496b-—c). In any case Forms of diseases are not 
mentioned at Zim. 87 b—c, to which, with Phaedo 105 c, Cherniss refers us. (Tailpiece: Asclepiades 
reports Aristotle as saying in his Platonic Discussions that ‘we (that is, the Platonists) say that 


there are no Forms of evils’, Arise. Frr. ed. Ross p. 113.) 
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Those who assert that all is motion include in that term not only 
local motion but also alteration, for they will not concede that reality 
is static in any respect. Everything is always changing in every way (cf. 
p. 79). But then sensation is no more sensation than not sensation, so 
if knowledge i is sensation, it is no more knowledge than not kacwledpe: 

content but kept i ts character as sensation, it 

t one respect unchanging, and so transgress the 
eraclitean law of flux.? In fact any answer to any question will be 


neo-H 
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pot COrrect ana i iCOrrect, a na no €xisti ip sanpuape Can express wieir 
thoughts. On the ‘cleverer’ theory of how sensation works it cannot be 


supposed to be knowledge. 

To the surprise of the others, Socrates, who himself introduced the 
Eleatics into the conversation, is unwilling to discuss their views (183 d— 
84b). His early meeting with Parmenides left him with such an impres- 
sion of intellectual depth and nobility that he fears to misinterpret him. 
Besides, it could distract him from their main purpose, to discover the 
essence of knowledge by assisting Theaetetus to give birth to the 


Final disproof of the identification of sensation with knowledge: the role of 
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sense-organs lurk as individuals, the eye seeing, ear hearing and so 
forth. They all converge on one thing—call it the psyche or what you 
will—which employs them as instruments in making the man aware of 
perceptible objects. Each bodily organ conveys only its own kind of 
object—the eye colours, the ear sounds—yet we can think of the objects 
of several at once, e.g. of sound and colour that they exist, are different, 
are two and so on. Such concepts—being and non-being, similarity and 
difference, same and — (and, adds Theaetetus the mathematician, 
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through any bodily car but by itself. 
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he same applies to aesthetic 


™ No English word covers the same ground as Kinesis, translated ‘motion’. It includes every 
sort of change as well as motion in space. Aristotle recognized four kinds: local motion (gop), 
quaiitative change (dAAolwors), change of size (avEnors kal p@{ois) and fourthly coming-to-be 
and perishing (yéveois xal pop). 

7 182d8-e1. The hypothetical objection stated and met by Cornford (PTK 98f.) seems to 
depend on the concept of ‘moments’ of a discrete, Zenonian kind, which the ‘flowing philo- 
sophers” would not admit. 
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and moral qualities (‘fair and foul, good and bad’, 186a8). It is not by 
passively receiving what the senses convey, as any child or animal can, 
but by actively comparing and reasoning about them—which demands 
effort, education, maturity—that the psyche (mind) grasps reality and 
truth, without wolen no one can be said to know. Therefore sensation 


U AI Owleage c not pe tne same thing. 


nw 
This account of ihe mind reaching knowledge of the truth (a/etheia) 
reflecting on sense-experience might suggest at first sight an empiri- 
f knowledge, but that is far from Plato’s thoughts. The 
language of the passage illustrates once again the use of aléthes and on 
(with the nouns alétheia and ousia) as practically synonymous, to 
signify what exists or is real. (See p. 69 above.) ‘Sensation cannot 
reach truth because it cannot reach Being’ (186e4). ‘Being’ (ousia) is 
the key word in the argument. ‘The psyche will perceive through touch 
the hardness of one thing and the softness of another, but their deing' 
—what they both are—their contrariety and the deing of the contrariety 
. .. it essays to judge for itself (186b). The distinction between a 


sensible quali 
1 


above): sounds, colours and tactile qualities are always changing, and 
hence, in the language of the Republic, ‘hover between what is and what 


is not’. What fully exists is their essence or Form.” Similarly a hard and 
a soft apple exhibit in this respect a contrariety, as the mind perceives 
by going beyond the immediate sensations and comparing them 
(étravioton Kai cupBdAAovoa 186b8), but the hard one may become 
soft and that instance of contrariety vanish, whereas Contrariety re- 
mains an unchanging reality knowable through further operations of 
the intellect alone. If there were no other evidence that Plato retained 
the full theory of Forms when he wrote the Theaetetus, the use of ousia 


in this passage, and especially the duality of ‘the contrariety and the 
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671 Extov means ‘what they are’ or ‘that they are [hardness ca softness]’, kal being equivalent 
. ’ 


2 On P.’s belief in ‘degrees of reality’ see vol. 1v, 487 ff. On the view taken here, P. does not, 
in Owen’s sense (SPM 324 with n. 1), ‘ascribe ovcla to objects of perception’: he says (as in 
Crat.) that besides audible sounds there is the ovUala of sound, and so on, and that ovela is what 
the mind seeks without the aid of the senses (186a—b). Bluck in JHS 1957 (bottom of p. 182) 
makes the same confusion. 
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ousia of the contrariety’, would suffice.t As in the Phaedo, the senses 
can start the mind on its way to knowledge of reality, but not only must 
there be a mind to go further ‘on its own’; it can only do so because 
there are unchanging realities to be known. Ontology and epistemology 
remained ene for Plato, and the ontology of the Theaetetus is 


(2) Knowledge as true judgement (doxa) 


hae ceAwont art an 
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(187a), Theaetetus suggests that it is true doxa, provisionally described 
as the activity of the psyche when it investigates things without the aid 
of the senses. More precisely (189e—90a), thought is silent speech, a 
debate of the psyche with itself, and its final pronouncement is its doxa 
—opinion, belief or judgement.’ In discussing its relation to knowledge, 
Plato is resuming a theme already familiar from the Meno and 
Republic.3 

The main question is quickly, indeed cavalierly, disposed of (20od- 


201 c) by Vv from the law-cour rts ith 
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pees must be first-hand, something seen by the knower, not 
QO 


merely reported to him. By his choice of an nalogy Socrates also gets in 
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yet anethet thrust at his dézes-noires, the forensic orators, in substance 
a repetition of the Gorgias. In the short time allowed them, they cannot 
instruct the jurors about the facts of a case, but only persuade them to 
certain doxai about it. What they persuade them of may be the truth, 
but only an eye-witness could know that it was so. In the Meno (97a-b) 
the comparison is between a man who knows the way to a place be- 


1 It is of course perfectly possible to conceive the duality as simply that between the particular 
instance of contrariety observed in the case of the hard and soft apples and the concept of con- 
trariety abstracted from that and other instances by the mind. That indeed is how it would appear 
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only state my firm belief that for this to have happen 1ed to th 


e author of the ‘middle dialogues’ 
he would not only have had to undergo a credible change of mind; he would have become an 
entirely different person. Nor does ovc{a mean ‘concept’. If this is ‘unitarianism’, I am a 
unitarian. 

2 Gulley (PTK 87) prefers ‘belief’, McDowell (Tht. 193) ‘judgement’. Both have their 


reasons, On retaining doxa see vol. tv, 262. 
3 See vol. iv, ee ave yee 
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cause he has been there before, and one who guesses it correctly. Both 
will get there, but one through knowledge, the other through true 
doxa; and the difference is of practical importance, for belief may be 
shaken, but knowledge never. 

I have called the examples both of the wayfarer and of the witness 
analogies, but some think them actual instances of k 
opposed to doxa, indicating a renunciation by Plato of his conviction 
that the object of knowledge cannot be any thing or event in the 
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they [jurors] can have only right opinion is not that they have no 
knowledge of Justice itself (which, at an earlier time, would have been 
the reason given), but that they were not eye-witnesses of the crime. 
So that even in ethics the same entire change in Plato’s view of know- 
ledge is noticeable.’ So too Hicken (Phron. 1958, 140) adduces the eye- 
witness as evidence that Plato has so far changed his position from the 
Republic as ‘to bring the perceptible world within the range of know- 
ledge’. For Robinson (Essays 41) this apparent denial of the Republic’s 


er a clin nor an unnoticed i imp lic atio on on Plato’ Ss part. For 
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A. Rorty Ss ron. 1972, 228) the eye-witness example suggests that t the 


s knowledge is of the crime itself, the 
juryman’s ie is of die arene mimesis of that crime in words, a 
good analogy for the difference between the knowledge of a Form and 
of its mimesis in a sensible object or action. 

There is a way of allowing that Plato spoke of knowledge (epistémé) 
of the sensible world without implying any volte face on his part, namely 
by assuming that he sometimes used the word more generally, or in two 
senses. Thus Runciman (PLE 38): ‘Eye-witness knowledge is not, of 
course, an instance of that highest and truest knowledge which... Plato 
distinguishes from phenomenal knowledge as in the Parmenides, 
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empirical world.’ And Rist (Phoenix 196 
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! For the former cf. vol. tv, 240 n. 3. 
2 Similarly Stoelzel, 11 n. 2: Right doxa is distinguished from knowledge ‘nicht so sehr durch 
den Inhalt als vielmehr durch die Art der Entstehung’. 
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and the witnessed crime as in Plato’s eyes legitimate examples of 
epistémé. The strongest evidence for this is PAzlebus 61 d-e: 


We agreed that one pleasure is more truly pleasure than another, and one art 
more exact than another. And knowledge differed from knowledge, one 
directed to the things that come to be and pass away, the other to those that 
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fom the point of view of truth, we concluded that the latter was truer than 
the former. 


O 
epistémé corresponding to what he also called epistémé and doxa: one 
directed to unchanging reality, the other to unstable phenomena, and 
one ‘truer’ than the other. Here is no ‘entire change of view’ or aban- 
donment of the Forms. Similarly the whole tenor of the Theaetetus, the 
manner in which the claims of sensation are dismissed, and the aporetic 
ending, point to the abiding necessity of the Forms if ‘true’ knowledge 
is to be attainable. It makes no essential difference whether we call the 
state of mind of the sarees and the patie eee oe 
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ee has been best egereaced by Bluck (Mind 1963, 260): 


Knowledge is to true belief as the state of mind of an eye-witness is to the 
state of mind of a juryman who is won over by persuasion. We are inevitably 
reminded of the road-to-Larisa illustration in the Meno... Both analogies 
suggest that some sort of personal acquaintance is the mark of knowledge;? 

and as applied to a priori knowledge, the Meno illustration certainly meant 
that knowledge involved yvdéous [cognition] of t& éxei [the things beyond]. 
It is natural to suppose that the Theaetetus analogy, as applied to such things 
as existence and likeness, ought to mean the same. Furthermore, the Timaeus 
tells us that if knowledge and true belief are different, then there are Forms, 
whereas if they are not different, sensible objects must constitute reality 
(51d). Even if the Timaeus preceded the Theaetetus, it would seem natural, 


in the absence of clear evidence to the contrary, to take the present asGnetion 
ee implvine’ hate bernslasina ce AT BASmec 
as implying tnat Knowleage is Or rorms. 


1 Tt is extremely important with Plato to distinguish confusion or change of mind from his 
simple dislike of technical or pedantic language. Just as he occasionally uses émothyn in the late 
dialogues for what he elsewhere calls 56€a, so he uses 6vta for what, were a philosophical point 
involved, he would call ytyvoyeva, e.g. at 188e7 ff. (For this, see p. 232 below.) 

2 On the language of direct vision as applied to the apprehension of Forms cf. vol. tv, 252, 
392, 507, 511. The soul Aas been an eye-witness of them. 
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When at Zim. 51d3ff. (wrote Ross, PT/ 124f.) Plato says that the 
existence of the Forms depends on the difference between knowledge 
and true judgement, he is relying on the argument here in the Theaece- 
tus, ‘in which he claims to establish just this difference’. This shows a 
better understanding of Plato than Stenzel’s. 


But is false judgement possible? (187d—200d).! The notion of true judge- 
ment implies a contrast with false, and before dismissing its claim 
Socrates initiates a long, compli licated and f 
nature and possibility of false judgement, only to conclude that it wa 
wrong3 to consider it before settling what knowledge itself is. 
Earlier Plato had been content, like anyone else, to accept the existence 
of false beliefs as an obvious difference between knowledge and doxa. 
(Cf. Gorg. 454d.) Now, with his shift of interest towards logical and 
epistemological problems, he feels that the paradoxes of men like 
Protagoras, Antisthenes and Cratylus‘ are not to be so lightly brushed 
aside. The solution is only reached in the Sophist (pp. 154-6 below). 


(i) 2 False juagemen as mistaking one thi tne j for another (187e-88c). 
1 1 


tieSS digression on tne 
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Here Socrates deliberately adopts the sophisti starting-point by ignor- 
ing ‘for the present’ anne and forgetting as intermediates between 


knowledge and i wnoranc e;) and the question itself t treats knowledge aS 
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confined to aecuainiange with a person or thing. On these premises ‘Bice 
judgement is quickly rejected on the ground that one cannot mistake 


1 W. Detel has devoted a monograph to the subject of false judgement, or false statement, in 
Tht. and Soph., which begins with a useful survey of over a score of recent interpretations and has 
a full bibliography (Platons Beschreibung des falschen Satzes im Theatet und Sophistes, Hypomne- 
mata 36, Gottingen 1972). His own thesis is that, contrary to the usual view, Plato did not see 
himself as faced simply with the same difficulties as the Sophists and others who denied the 
possibility of false judgement, but rather with difficulties arising solely from his own theory of 
Forms and the way in which, in consequence of that theory, he himself used the verb ‘to be’. 
Detel posits a sharp distinction in Plato’s mind between the first three accounts of false judgement 
and the last two (the similes of wax tablet and aviary). The last two dispose successfully of the 


atu. © = wiela means 
others, which are those o1 tne Sophists and other predecessors, but prove unsatisfactory f 10T diffe- 


rent reasons, Their problems, arising out of the theory of Forms, are solved in the Sophist. 


2 Not such a digression from the main question of the nature of knowledge (McDowell 194). 

3 (200d) An error of judgement? But this second-order difficulty, or virtual petitio principit, 
is (rightly enough) ignored. 

4 For these see vol. 111, 182, 207, 210f. 

5 (188a) The tactic on which the fighting brothers relied in Euthyd. See 275 d—77¢, 277e-78b. 
Learning and forgetting are restored to their place in introducing the simile of the mind as a wax 
tablet (191). 
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one person for another whether one knows both or neither or one but 
not the other. 

(it) False judgement as ‘thinking what is not’ (188c-89b). This sug- 
gestion takes us back behind the Sophists to their Eleatic original. It 
fails because it is impossible to think what is not, as Parmenides had 

said (frr. 2.7 7-8, 8.8—-9). Plato however goes beyond Parmenides when 

e adds to ‘think what is not’ the words ‘whether about any existing 
vie or absolutely’ (lit. ‘by itself’). parmence: could not speak of 
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ation to any or tne existi ng things (Tov SvTwv TOU) 
because only a single Being existed, ‘one, continuous . . . by itself’ (fr. 
8.6, 29). However, this is not feces aily (as Bondeson suggested)? an 
anticipation of the distinction to be drawn in the Sophist between the 
two senses of ‘ what is not’, the existential and the merely differentiating 
—‘does not exist’ and ‘is not x’ (sc. what it was wrongly thought to be). 
The present distinction is more probably between thinking ‘it is not’ 
within the Parmenidean scheme of one unique Being (that ‘wholly 
esas kas path’, = 2.§f.) and thinking of one of the ny 
ae st at it “is not’ in the same se 
does not Aa 3 peat bye refusing to question the Eleatic 
thesis (183d 1off.), Plato has made it clear that this indispensable means 


to an understanding of ‘what is not’ is to be reserved for the Sophisz 
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where ‘father Parmenides’ will be cross-examined and the conclusion 
enforced that ‘what is not in some respect is’ (241d). 

The argument here rests on a simple analogy between sense- 
perception and judgement: if one sees, hears or feels something, there 
must be something which one sees, feels or hears. Similarly if one judges 
something there must be something that one judges. One cannot there- 
fore judge ‘what is not’, for one’s judgement would then have no 
object, one would judge nothing, and so not be making a judgement at 
all.4 This therefore cannot be the explanation of false judgement. 
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1 They used it too, of course (Euthyd. 283aff.), but S. does not draw the Sophists’ conclusion 


(189b4). 

2 Phron, 1969, I 74. B.’s is a most interesting and suggestive article, though one would have 
liked to know what he made of Bluck’s ‘‘“‘ Knowledge by Acquaintance”’ in P.’s Tht.’ in Mind 
1963. 

3 Cf. Stoelzel’s rendering (p. 86): ‘sei es als das Sein eines Gegenstandes oder als das Sein an 
sich’. 

4 Cf. the similar argument about speech at SopA. 237d-e. 
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The persistence of the problem discussed here by Plato is brought 
home by R. M. Gale’s article on propositions and judgements in the 
Encyclopaedia of Philosophy, v1, 494-505, which is largely concerned 
with theories about whether what a person thinks of must have some 
independent ray and what is the object of a false j jpcecment Thus 
(see id ib. p. 496): ‘In order that a relation may hold between 
dno two things must certainly be; and how then is it 
ne 
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tion O1 tne aimicuity. According LU 


I con eas ee any clear soluti 
Gale, the false nae in the Theaetetus (he quotes 189a3-b2) has 
haunted most modern foe of judgements and propositions except 
the behaviouristic. He distinguishes two classes of verbs: propositional 
(such as ‘judge’, ‘think’, ‘believe’) and what he calls cognitive (such as 
‘know’ and the verbs of sensation, ‘see’, ‘hear’, ‘feel’, ‘taste’, ‘smell’).! 
Cognitive acts require objects, but propositional acts do not. If one sees 
a cat On a mat, or knows that it is there, there must be a cat, but if one 


only thinks there is, there may be none; which means, on this view, that 
there may b be no object ofa propositi 

(iii) False dpenien: as “other-judgement’» (189b—90e). Perhaps false 
judgement occurs ‘when someone exchanges one real thing for another 
in his mind, and says it is that other. In this way he will always think 
what zs, Sa one thing instead of another, and since he misses his aim 
can rightly be said to judge falsely.” This might be thought similar 
enough to (i) to be ruled out by the same argument,3 but on the con- 
trary Theaetetus hails it enthusiastically, and gives an entirely different 
kind of example, namely qualities: when someone ‘judges “ugly”’ in- 
stead of “‘beautiful”’’, then his judgement is ‘truly false’.t Graciously 
waiving the oxymoron, Socrates does not interpret this in the obvious 
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t He does not mean that the objects of cognitive verbs cannot be propositional in form. 

+ P, apparently coined the word éAAoSo&la for ‘misjudgement’ on the analogy of dAAoyvoeiv, 
used by Hdt. (1.85) of failure to recognize a person; perhaps also with the Homeric &AAogpovéco 
in mind; its secondary meaning—to be knocked senseless—would appeal to his sense of humour. 

3 Ackrill has tried to show that the two arguments are not identical (Monist 1966, 388 ff.). 


His second point of difference at least goes against Cornford and R. Robinson. See the latter’s 
Essays, 64f. 

* Both S. and Tht. take for granted the objective character of aesthetic and moral values as 
things about which one may be simply mistaken, on a par with odd and even, two and one. 
This I take to be the ordinary commonsense view, unrelated to the theory of Forms, that ‘there 


is such a thing as justice’. Cf. vol. rv, 115f., 223. 
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sense of judging a beautiful (fine) individual or action to be ugly 
(shameful). Instead, having established that judgement is the final stage 
of a mind’s converse with itself (p. 103 above), he asks if anyone, sane 
or mad, has ever said to himself that beauty is ugliness, odd numbers are 
even, ox must be horse or two one. ‘Never’, replies the bemused 
Theaetetus. 

There is surely some sharp practice here, exploiting ambiguities 
which cannot easily be reproduced in English. ‘The beautiful’ (Gx) 
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quality of beauty (whether in the commonly accepted sense or as a 
Platonic Form). Theaetetus clearly had the former in mind, but one 
must assume that Socrates intends his examples to stand, primarily 
at least, for concepts or universals, partly because he speaks of ‘the ox’ 
also with definite article (as when one says ‘the ox is a patient animal’), 
but mainly because it is obvious that a man might mistake an ox for a 
horse in the dark or a schoolboy mistake 29 + 38 for 66, an odd number 
for an even. On Socrates’s present interpretation, to make a false judge- 


ment aS now defined one must eae ously entertain 
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statement ‘An odd number is even’ or oddness is evenness. The 
Theaetetus, though its lateness is scarcely in doubt, resembles the early 
in 


1 consequence Socratic, in 


asauw 


the s sense that Scene Speaks. in Peldaces and uses his own teasing 
arguments to avoid reaching a positive conclusion which nevertheless 
the reader can divine.t His object, as with young Charmides, is not to 
teach but, by his art of mental midwifery, to elicit and test his inter- 
locutor’s own ideas. The gain lies, not in finding the right answer, but 
in purging the mind from error and the false conceit of knowledge 
(210c). To attain this end he is not above misrepresenting a young 
man’s meaning, as in his shocking distortion of ‘to do one’s own’ in the 
Charmides (161 b; see vol. 1v, 267). He does not shirk the real question 
in the end. Having et njoye d his little 1 mystification, he pursues the prob- 
lem of ‘other-judging’ more seriously in the similes of the wax tablet 
and aviary, where mistaken identity and arithmetical errors are taken 
into account and the sophistic exclusion of memory and forgetfulness 


is abandoned. At that later stage Plato allows Theaetetus to distinguish 
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carefully the two cases here confused: ‘Seeing or touching 11 objects’, 
he says, ‘a man might think them 12, but he will never make that judge- 
ment about the 11 and 12 which he has in his mind’ (195 e). 

(iv) False judgement as the misfitting of a perception to a memory: the 
mind as a wax tablet (191a—-96c). One may certainly see a stranger at a 
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distance and mistake him for Socrates w 
impossible under the Sophistic limitation that one must either know or 
not know, and cannot both know and not know the same thing. That 


a a W Tremov , oe “aA ew ad 
1ioW removed, having sé rved the purpose of show ri ing up t the inade- 


as 


is 
quacy of the Eleatic-Sophistic epistemology, and memory and forget- 
ting are reinstated. Imagine the mind as a wax block, on which we stamp 
what we perceive or conceive,! like the devices on seal-rings. So long as 
these memory-impressions do not wear out we know what we have 
perceived or conceived. Socrates lists exhaustively the cases in which, 
on this supposition, false judgement is impossible.? The upshot is that 
both a present perception and a memory-imprint or concept must be 
involved, since false ee consists in matching the perception to 


rint. Seeing at a distance two men of similar he ight and 
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build, both of whom one knows, one may, in fitting the perceptions to 


the memory-imprints, transpose them, like putting shoes on the wrong 
ori if on e sees a Stranger wronely match the sight to the i imprint of 
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an acquaintance. Socrates eoncludes by fancifully attributing disparity 
of intellectual gifts to variations of quality in the wax. Minds too soft 
learn easily but forget quickly, and hard wax, taking shallow impres- 
sions, also causes poor memory. Blurred imprints may result from soft- 
ness, from adulteration, or from overlapping in a ‘small mind’. The 
best minds have large and deep tablets of smooth, well-kneaded wax, 
taking clear, lasting and well separated impressions. Such minds learn 
quickly, are retentive, and make true judgements, for they quickly 


assign the data of perception to the appropriate memory-imprints. 
H 
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Having obtaine 


t Zyvoiat, Evvoeiv, ‘Conceiving is evidently intended to be a relation like perceiving, but 
with objects which are abstract, e.g. perhaps numbers’ (McDowell 215). This seems to fit the 
context, though at Pho. 73 Evvoia as contrasted with the direct object of sight or hearing is the 
mental image of a person conjured up by the sight of one of his possessions. 

? They are fully tabulated in Stoelzel (97) and McDowell (215). Cornford gives a clear 


summary on p. 122 of PT'K. 
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built up thesis that false judgement only occurs at the conjunction of 
perceptions with thoughts,: Socrates proceeds to dismiss it as inade- 
quate. True, we cannot judge that man is horse when perceiving neither, 
but we can confuse two unperceived concepts, e.g. numbers. To 
Theaetetus’s sensible observation that one could mistake 11 objects for 


12 but not the one number ‘in his mind’ for the other, Socrates replies 
that one can wrongly think 7+ 5 (the numbers themselves, not 7 and 5 
objects) = 11, and since 7+ 5 = 12, this amounts to shining 12 is 11, 
and entails ‘knowing what one does not know’ in the forbidden sense. 


The substitution of (7+ 5) for 12 is unfair. It is rather a truncated 
question than something known; at least it makes sense to ask ‘how 
many are 7+ 5°’ but not “how many are 12°’.2 Nevertheless it remains 
true that arithmetical errors are possible and are of a kind not allowed 
for on the wax-tablet model. 

(v) Knowledge potential and actual: the aviary (197b-200c). To 
escape this difficulty, Plato adumbrates what Aristotle has taught us to 
call the distinction between potential and actual.3 A man may possess 


knowledge i in oe nse that, having 
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is an aw, full sf birds ‘of all sous The owner poise = the all i.e. 
has a certain power over them: he can enter and catch one whenever he 
pleases, and will then actually have it. The birds are things known (lit. 
“knowledges’), to stock the aviary is to learn, andto catcha particular bird 
in the hand is to recall a thing once learned and so known in a potential 


™ Bidvoia, as S, at 295d 1-2 calls what he continues to call memory-imprints (196a3). ‘At this 
Stage . .. memory is made to do the work of abstraction’ (Campbell on 196a3; cf. McDowell 
215f.). 

2 “How many beans make 5?’ was a question with which my grandfather’s generation delighted 
to puzzle small children. 

3 Aristotle too uses knowledge as an example of the distinction, which can be threefold, e.g. 
at De an. 417b21: First, a man is potentially knowledgeable simply as being a member of the 
human race, which is capable of acquiring knowledge. Secondly, a literate man has a knowledge 
of letters, still in a potential sense, meaning that he can read or write whenever he wishes. Finally 
His knowled se de neranlinedl Mica he ica Gvelo exdecisine theserel lle. .CCR Glen: Divs eee Ls 


poy ce) KNnOWilGEe ag actualzea Wien ne 1S ave Ivey WRSEMECES Ay SEIS, SKS. \(Ne-ie GhOY £ hyde <z)) Dz, 
De an. 412a10, Tht. 198e.) These correspond, in terms of Plato’s metaphor, to having an empty 
aviary, stocking it, and holding a particular bird in the hand. 

4 Nothing certain can be made of the addition that some are flying in flocks, others in small 
groups, and others singly. See McDowell 220f. or Cornford 132 n. 2. It is not referred to again. 
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sense. Thus one can know (potentially) what one does not know 
(actually), and here lies the possibility of false judgement: aman may enter 
his aviary meaning to catch a wood-pigeon, but lay hands on another 
variety.1 One who has learned the numbers ‘knows’ (is acquainted 
with) both 11 and 12. If, when asked what is 7+ 5, he replies in good 
faith, ‘ II” ) he has hunted in his memory for 12 but Cauignit instea 
The distinction between ‘possessing’ and ‘having’ knowledge, be- 
tween having learned one’s letters and being engaged in reading, is a 
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genuine aavarnice, ana resoives tne unreai dilemma about knowit ng 


and not knowing the same thing. Yet the aviary model, with its 
‘knowledges’ or ‘pieces of knowledge’ flying about like birds, is not a 
happy one, and is soon impugned by its author. Does it, he asks, make 
sense to say that, when it is a piece of Anow/edge that one has caught and 
is actually examining, one could fail to recognize it for what it is? In 
desperation Theaetetus suggests that “pieces of ignorance’ (“unknow- 
ings”) may be flying about among the knowledges, and be caught by 
mistake. Then false judgement would consist in mistaking one thing 
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to explain from the beginning. 2 It is hardly worth while to go into the 


question what the ‘ pieces of ignorance’ (‘misapprehensions’, Ryle) 
micht be. Indeed the av jiary a as a whole giv ves some support to Aristotle’s 
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dictum: ‘ What is expressed in metaphor is always obscure. ’3 

It is often pointed out that one difficulty in accounting for false 
belief or judgement is Plato’s assimilation of belief and knowledge to 
seeing or touching. This is basic to both his and Aristotle’s epistemo- 
logy, for different reasons. Both thought of knowledge as acquired by a 
process resembling sensation in its directness, Plato because it consisted 


1 A patta (‘ringdove’ LSJ) for a tepiotep& (‘common pigeon or dove’). A dove instead of 
a pigeon, say Cornford and McDowell, but see the Shorter O.D.: a pigeon is ‘a dove, either wild 
or domesticated’. The choice of varieties so closely related makes the mistake sound easy and 
natural. 
wd Giaboves At seobAh 
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3 Top. 139b34. Sometimes, e.g. in trying to describe the nature of the soul (Phar. 246a), or 
the relation between eternal Forms and their sensible instances, it may be the only resource 
available; but as an explanation of false judgement it is less appropriate. Two suggestions for the 
meaning of &vetiotnpoouvai (the first is Cornford’s) are mentioned by McDowell (p. 225), and 
Ackrill (Monist 1966, 400) tries to make sense of Plato’s metaphor by yet another, of coloured 
and labelled cards. 
* Recent examp 
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in a sudden mental vision of a Form ensuing on the philosopher’s 
reasoning about the objects of experience (p. 105 n. 2 above), and 
Aristotle because, after his abandonment of the transcendent Forms, 
the philosopher’s grasp of immanent form or essence depended ulti- 
mately on the ability to make the first inductive (and seclpet! un- 
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sensation, or even identified with it.1 I mention 
the im npossi ibilit ty of discussing i it fully, to 
emphasize that very much more is involved in Plato’s arguments here 
than a mere vulgar error of confusing ‘knowledge that’ with ‘know- 
ledge by acquaintance’. 

Two further points before we leave the aviary. First, it offers, like 
the wax tablet, an empiricist, zabula rasa view of knowledge, leaving no 
room for anamnesis of the Forms: we start with our aviaries empty 
(197e). Secondly, Socrates describes teaching as ‘handing over’ know- 
ledge and learning as receiving it (198b). Together these suffice to show 


or maieutic nimry nrecc ic real 
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Socrates attributes their failure to explain false judgement to the error 

f attempting to do so before settling the question of the nature of 


knowledge itself Returning then to the main question, they reject its 
identity with true judgement for the reason we have already seen (p. 103 
above). The rejection was in any case a foregone conclusion, for the 
distinction between knowledge and true judgement or belief was vital 
to Plato’s thought from the Meno right through Republic and Timaeus 
to Laws (632C). 


t Metaph. 1036a5—8: ‘ There is no definition of individuals, but they are cognized by sensation 
or intuition, and when we are not actually perceiving them it is not clear whether they exist or not. 
But they are aways spoken of and known by the universal logos. ’ Cf. EN 1143b4-5: uni Ve reas 
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immediate ohiect of cencatinn is the individual senecation nutes ue in direct touch with the univer- 


mediate object of sensation is th idual, sensation puts us re 1e univer- 
sal: seeing Callias we get our first awareness of man (An. Post. 100a16-18). To intuit something 
is to touch it (Cryydvwv Kal voddv, Metaph. 1072b21). 

2 200c-d. Cf. 196d ff. on the ‘shamelessness’ of attempting to say what knowledge is like 
before knowing what it is in itself. This methodical error takes us back to the Meno (71b, 
& 68 pr olSa ti éotiv, ads &v StTroIdv yé tT elSelqv;, also Prot. 361c). 
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(3) Knowledge as true judgement with a logos (201 c—10b) 


Theaetetus now ‘remembers having heard’ that knowledge is truejudge- 
men or belief accompanied by a Jogos, with the corollary that only that 
can be known of which a /ogos is possible. That true doxa is converted 
into knowledge when one can ‘give an account (/ogos)’ of it is Plato’s 
own view as expressed at Symp. 202a; and Meno 98a suggests that this 
consisted in a ‘reasoning out (/ogismos) of the cause’, equated with re- 
collection of pre-natal knowledge. Here that thesis is put to a searching 
test, and found wanting whichever of three meanings one gives to /ogos. 


The theory dreamed by Socrates (201 d-206b). Theaetetus remembers no 
further details, so Socrates obligingly supplies them by relating a theory 
which he once ‘seemed to hear’,! according to which the world (‘our- 
selves and everything else’ 201e) is composed of complexes and their 
elements. Complexes ‘have a Jogos’, namely a statement of their ele- 
ments: elements have none, but can only be named. aaeae reflects 
reality, and logou are soriplexes of names corresponding to the complex 
ols which they define. Of an element it is not even legitimate to say 


‘it is’ or ‘it is not’, for to add being, HOn-DENNE orany, other prcoiate 
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to it is to make it soamlee Elements cannot be accounted for? or known, 
but are perceptible. Complexes can be known because about them one 
can both have a true belief ae give a logos. 


~The theory is clearly not Plato’s.3 It has a Sophistic ring,* and most 
closely resembles one which Aristotle ascribes in his own terms to 
Antisthenes and his followers. At Metaph. 1043 b 28 he says that accord- 


1 T.e, in a dream: he will offer dvap dvti dveipates, Hence what follows is usually called 
‘S.’s dream’, and its significance sought by comparison with other metaphorical references to 
dreams in P. (See Burnyeat in Phron. 1970, 103 and A. Rorty, PAron. 1972, 229f.) The phrase 
sounds to me proverbial, meaning something like ‘My story is as good as yours’ (not the same as 
16 Edy Evol A€yeis Svap at Rep. 563d). 

For a comparison of the theory with the elementary propositions of Wittgenstein (who 
discusses the 7At. theory in Phil. Inv. p. 21, §§46ff.) see McDowell 233 f. 

2 There is a play on GAoyov, which in normal use meant ‘irrational’ or ‘unintelligible’, but in 
form is simply ‘without logos’. 

3 Pace Hicken and Burnyeat, who have argued elaborately against Antisthenian authorship 
in Phron. 1958 and 1970. McDowell also thinks that Plato may have originated it (pp. 234, 237). 

4 Cf. the summary of fifth-cent. views in vol. Mm, 218f. Pp. 209-18 give some background to 
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ing to them you cannot define what a thing is, but only say what it is 
like: ‘there zs a kind of substance of which definition (6pos) or /ogos is 
possible, namely the composite, whether sensible or intelligible, but 
this is not true of its primary elements, for a defining /ogos predicates 
one thing of another’. His Greek commentator illustrates their difficulty. 

‘Man’ is a name. We may say he is a rational mortal animal, but this 
again is only a string of names. Even if ‘animal’ can be divided into a 
further plurality of names, we shall finally come to a simple, elemental 
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cannot claim to have defined, or explained the essence of, something 
simply by describing it as composed of elements which are themselves 
indefinable.* 

Theaetetus agrees that this is the argument he had in mind, and they 
proceed to examine it. True belief and a /ogos are at least necessary con- 
ditions of knowledge, but as usual ‘one thing’ bothers Socrates. The 
unnamed thinker used the example of letters and syllables: the /ogos of 
the syllable ‘so’, which says what it is (20348), is ‘s plus 0’; but one 
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mere noises, which can only be heard and named.3 but, asks Socuees 


t See Antisth. fr. 44b Caizzi. Hicken (dc. 138) makes a point of the inconsistency between 
saying ail definition is impossible and denying it only to simples. But since Aristotle himself with 
his 5pov kal appears to attribute both to Antisthenes, unless one regards the dote clause 1043b 28 ff. 
as no longer referring to him (which she does but I confess I find unnatural), I prefer to see in 
this addition an understandably careless expression such as Aristotle is often guilty of. The 
commentator’s account (which she does not mention) is certainly that Antisthenes denied all 
definition. 

2 The word for letters and elements is the same, otorxeta, (P. is said to have been the first to 
use it in the latter sense, Eudemus ap. Simpl. Phys. p. 7.13 Diels.) More strictly orouyeia are the 
elementary sounds of which letters like sigma are the symbols. So Arist. Metaph. 1000a1—4, and 
in the Poetics (1456b22) he defines them (if ch. 20 is genuine; see Bywater ad Joc.) as ‘atomic 
sounds’ (geval &B1alpetor). This they evidently are here, though neither P. nor Arist. always 
maintains the distinction. 

3 Burnyeat (Phron. 1970, 11 9) says that to be unanalysable is not the same as to be indescribable, 
and in fact Tht. describes s as ‘a sort of hissing noise’ (203b b), waich a Sai lvasaaicon critic might 
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envisaged by the theory itself. Yet its author did use sales as paradigms (i.e. ‘instances nat the 
sort of elements and complexes with which the theory is concerned’, idem p. 240), and as Tht. 
says of letters (that is, of otoryefa, 203b2), ‘How can one state the elements of an element?’ 
It must be admitted that letters (or rather the elementary sounds of which they are the symbols) 
are treated here as primary elements (201¢1), which can only be perceived and named (202b). 
Incidentally the theory under discussion precludes what S. himself gave as a specimen definition 
at 147¢. 
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(like his one-time follower Antisthenes), how can a complex of inde- 
finable and unknowable elements be itself definable and knowable? Not 
if it is simply the sum of its elements, nor yet if their collocation has 
brought into being a new, unitary form,' for that in turn will be an 
indefinable simple. In Hippias oe (301 60) Plato disproved the idea 
that a group and its Separate m mbers must have the sat 
by the example of numerical pr aie neither a nor 4 separately is 
two, both together are two. So he knows that if ne fe rs nor o can be 


1 yet Norra havea il nl oe sal MRMAARAN a a that the two Lex ala ha Paes) Epetnennreee) Fel [a 
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in combination. Here he refines on that argument. There would be such 
necessity if the complex were nothing more than the sum of its con- 
stituents (205 b). Only by assuming that the elements have fused into a 
new, single ‘form’ or ‘whole’ can the conclusion be avoided, and the 
singleness of that form raises in this context the further difficulty that it 
too will be unknowable (205 e). 

The weakness of the theory is also shown up empirically, by the ex- 
perience of learning. The elements—letters, notes in music etc.—are 


the ha eic of our knowledge oft e 


‘ 
the basis of our know r complexes Tn cpeneral ‘elemente 


ar. 
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more clearly known than their compounds, and more effective than the 
compounds towards a complete grasp of every subject’, so that it is 


absurd to say that acom 
(206b). 

The ‘dream-theory’ interweaves what might appear to be two 
distinct, if related, questions, the logical one of how we can have 
scientific knowledge of individual members of a definable species and 
another of the relationship, from the point of view of knowability, 
between individual persons or things and certain postulated? elements 


1 pla tis [Sx 203c, év el&os 203€4, WovoelSés Te Kai duépictov 205b. The language is that 
used of Platonic Forms in Phaedo (uovoeibes 78d, 80b, 83), but here P. is speaking of elements 
in the phenomenal world, what the Phaedo (79a) calls ‘things that one can touch and see’. The 
simplicity: ofa an pees, Paes form has up to now been the ‘Guarantee that it is not only 


elSo0s here were Platonic Fors: Conuase the deubeé pee by Wedberg, PPM 143 n. 8. 

The argument of 204a—-205a involves persuading Tht. against his will—and fallaciously— 
that a collection of parts is the same as a whole—as if, as McDowell says (p. 145), having all the 
parts of a car were the same as having a car. At least their position makes a difference (Arist. 
Metaph. 102441). ‘So’ is not the same syllable as ‘os’. 

* In a commentary on this passage (see p. 114 n. 1 above) Wittgenstein has drawn attention to 
the difficulty (of which P. of course had no suspicion) of pinning down a single use of the terms 
‘simple’ and ‘composite’. 
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of which they are composed. Simples or elements are not the same as 
individuals (Socrates and the dog Tray are highly complex), and it is 
difficult to know exactly what they are. One might suppose them to be, 
as in Antisthenes, the logical constituents of a definition, like ‘rational’ 
and ° animal’ in the definition of the species man. Yet Plato calls them 
referred to above, p. I 
aa so known in the ache 


sensatio ion, on which a all Sscienti 


ledge is ultimately based. He distinguished ‘more knowable in its 
nature’ (or ‘logically prior’ Metaph. 1018b32) from ‘more knowable 
to us’. ‘By prior and more knowable in relation to us I mean those 
things which are nearest to sense-perception, by prior and more 
knowable in an absolute sense, those which are further from sensation. 
Now the things which are furthest from sensation are above all the 
universals, and those nearest are the individuals.’ (4n. Post. 71b33- 
7245.) The theory here refuted by Plato is concerned entirely with the 


SsA 
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sible world (spoken sounds and musical notes are instances. not 
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analogues), and we must suppose it to have taught that just as a 


symphony is composed of single audible units, so ‘we and everything 


else’ are composed of irreducible physical siemens which can be per- 


weewvw 


ceived but not known.? If this sound unsatisfactory, I can only repeat 
my conviction that it is not Plato’s invention but an inchoate attempt at 
epistemology by some Sophist or Sophists in the late fifth or early 
fourth century. Whoever invented it, it is an empirical theory like all 
those examined so far. 


Three possible meanings of logos (206c-210b). What then must /ogos 
mean if its addition to true belief is to produce perfect knowledge? 
Socrates sees three possibilities. First, it is the noun from legein (to 


tio 
ae 
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1 In spite of this, not everyone is convinced that this is all they are. See Bondeson, Apetron 
1969, 2, p. 7 and A. Rorty, Phron. 1972, 235. But for contrast Hicken, Phron. 1958, 130. 

2 Since much of Aristotle’s work is a development or clarification of his predecessors’, one 
might compare his distinction between avopoiopep7| (organs like eyes, ears, heart, lungs) and the 
dpoiopepi| of which they are composed (flesh, blood, bone and so on). The latter he actually calls 


wvieicery (EY A; ap AL TL  aAgeamy ‘arisen thrash «Wen lhitals: ensalbino the<vr ate Mat 
couvdeta (47.4. 48645, cl. dat. 205C7), Even thougn apsolutely speaxing tney are not. 
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in some degree to all except the dumb, so that anyone with a true 
opinion would have knowledge as well. This cannot be what the state- 
ment means. Secondly, to give an account of something may mean to 
enumerate all its parts or elements.’ Hesiod said that a waggon contains 
a hundred pieces. Most laymen would be ee if they could name 
five. Knowing, as it were, the syllables but not the letters, they have a 
true belief about what a waggon is but not the ace account (i.e. 
enumeration) which would convent it to technical oe ome Now ifa 
boy spells ‘Theaetetus’ correctly, one might assume he knows th 
syllable ‘the’ is spelt theta ae But the same Boy if asked to spel 
Theodorus may begin ‘aw epsilon’, thus betraying that in spelling 
‘“Theaetetus’ his correct belief about the first syllable was not know- 
ledge, though he listed the elements (letters) correctly. Evidently cor- 
rect belief plus a /ogos in this sense cannot be called knowledge. They 
must try the third. 

The requirement of knowledge unfulfilled here, though assumed 
rather than stated, is that i it must be eee and unfailing, guarantee- 
as the Meno said (98a), unless it is scene by the 
vided by working out why the answer must be 

S 


justified true belief. This sense of logos, ea ee common in the phrase 
‘to give a /ogos’, meaning an explanation or reason, has not been 


considered. 

The last of the three meanings of /ogos allowed by Socrates is the 
expression of a mark or sign by which the object of enquiry differs from 
everything else, as when we think of the sun as the brightest of the 
heavenly bodies which circle the earth. But here again, the idea of 
knowledge as true judgement plus a /ogos dissolves under scrutiny. 


Someone has a correct judgement of, say, Theaetetus.? To — 
mnOW eee it must, we say, be su 


ay supplemented by the ability to state a 
1 distinguishes him from everythit 


of 
= 
=e 


1 The idea that complexes can be known and explained but their elements cannot has, after all, 
proved untenable (205 e6-7). Friedlander (111, 152) identifies the fault in this second suggestion 
with the logical error committed by Tht. himself (146c—e), as by Meno and others in earlier 
dialogues, of enumerating instances of a universal instead of showing a grasp of the ‘one in 
many’ , ‘what is in all instances the same’ etc. There is an affinity, but surely also a difference 
between this type of error and that of naming the Parts of an individual syllable or material 
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say that he is a man, and has a nose, mouth, eyes and so on, or even a 
snub nose and prominent eyes, will not do, for it will not distinguish 
him from Socrates and many others. But if we had not already in our 
minds the means of differentiating him from all other men, we could 
not judge correctly who Theaetetus is ane kecCepue him next time we 


Qu | CAtna -A-l. ] yo Pat a ka ehia ganae@an yw Lh. vev-* oot ot aes meaningless 
saw nim. sotoOaaaa LUZ US in tnis sense ft rue judgement 1s TIC ArIIIL H1LS9, 
for the Jogos belongs to the true ju eee itself, and so cannot be 


knowledge. N or woud! it ba if we could say that i a is knowledge of the 
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ainer CLI, LULL LY VILE uc judgemen t pu us KMOW cage Vida difference’ 
in answer to the cena “What is knowledge?’ nonsense includ- 
ing as it does the definiendum in the definition. 

The definition of knowledge as true judgement plus a Jogos has 
proved unacceptable on any of the three approved meanings of Jogos, 
and since Theaetetus has no further definition to suggest, the dialogue 
ends in failure to discover what knowledge is. Its achievement has been 
to rid Theaetetus of several false notions of it, so that if another idea 
comes to os it ie be a better one, and if not, the awareness of 


cnowledge. as Socrates or Plato 
“S~ 5“ rate w Wh 2 LUMLEY 


11 aa 1 


has repeatedly: tau fe in the Apology, Meno and elsewhere. 
AS already note ee often by others) the real—in Plato's se 


doxa is converted into baowledee by ate siidiaen of a oe in - sense 
of a statement of the reason why it is true, the cause (aitia), as the Meno 
puts it, of its being what it is. It is difficult to believe that the omission 
is accidental.’ The main question throughout has been how we can have 
knowledge of individuals in the physical world—Theaetetus, the sun 
and so on—not of facts, nor of universal concepts like courage or 
justice.? This is perhaps the strangest feature of the whole dialogue. 
Certainly for Plato the hallmark of knowledge was the ability to say 
‘what x is’, i.e. to define it, and we have seen historical and linguistic 
reasons why this should be so (pp. 68f.). But 


universal or class-concept: justice, courage, or 
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z McDowell’ S only alternative suggestion (p. 258), U1lat during the actual writing of int. P. 
lost interest in the definitional task he had set himself at the beginning, is not very plausible. 

2 Moreover the sign or token required is a perceptible one, by which the object can be recog- 
nized at sight. It is not mentioned that part of the /ogos distinguishing Tht. from others is that 
he is a mathematician. 
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following dialogues ‘the Sophist’ or ‘the statesman’, not Prodicus or 
Pericles. Here he spends his time in a vain quest for knowledge of 
individuals, doomed to failure for at least two reasons: 

(i) It could never surmount the difficulty discussed at length by 
Aristotle that definition can ony proceed by genus and differentiation 
dw Be Kae ane Kaen nd: individual eA HAA rb 


metaphysical _ mei are not all epis ogies based on a 
metaphysic, empirical or other?), was that (a) of objects or events in this 
world, where everything is mutable, there cannot be more than true 
belief;? (6) human reason can classify them and form concepts; (c) from 
the abstraction of concepts a philosopher may proceed to complete 
knowledge of the Forms, which is direct acquaintance, comparable to 
vision. These immutable and intelligible Beings? are the causes of 
whatever degree of being and knowability physical phenomena exhibit, 
whose status between Being and utter non-Being, corresponding to the 


e 
position of belief between knowledge and complete ignorance (Rep. 
Yr 1 1 


475 f£., vol. rv, 487ff.), they owe to sharing in, or imitating, the Forms. 
Knowledge of individuals, therefore, on any of the hypotheses here 


offered—knowledge as sensation. as true belief, and as true belief plus 
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any of the three ands of account aie eae ee bound to siude) the 
searchers. 
Conclusion 


There is little to be said in conclusion that has not been said already. 
The puzzle of the Theaetetus is why, in trying to say what knowledge 
is, Plato should have made little or no use of the doctrine of Forms, 


1 Cf. the passages quoted on p. 113 n. 1 above, and at the head of this ch., p. 61. In arguing 
this Arist. rejects P.’s own definition of the sun as not conveying its essence (ovcla, Metaph. 
1040a28—b1). Yet P. was aware of it too. See Allan’s introd. to Stenzel’s PMD, xxxiif. 
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lained (pp. 79-82 above). 

3 A ark though it its seenaree kes it individual, retains enough of the character of a 
universal (the x in things) to be intelligible and definable. Its ambiguous status is the theory’s 
Achilles heel, thoroughly probed by Aristotle (e.g. at Metaph. 1040a8-9). The concepts of 
sharing and imitation he dismisses as ‘empty talk and poetic metaphors’ (Metaph. 991420). 
When we find these concepts put through a gruelling examination in P.’s own Parm., and in the 
present dialogue a lengthy attempt made to confine the discussion of knowledge to apprehension 
of the phenomenal world, we may be sure that the Forms were being freely discussed and 
Pe ens Pee eae eee eee 
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which even in the critical Parmenides (135b—c) he admitted to be 
indispensable to philosophical enquiry. Has he in fact renounced them? 
I hope I have shown that, mainly in the Digression on the philosopher? 
but also elsewhere, he makes it clear that he has not. Cornford’s solu- 
tion, that the Forms are excluded from the main ateneit with the 


sole motive of demonstrating the need oes them, may be too narrow.3 
As in the Parmenides, Plato is clearly aware of philosophical difficulties, 
and shows an interest in problems, ie ae ent from the Republic.‘ 
Nevertheless I would not go as fe as to say, with Runciman on the 


problem of error (PLE 28), that it is left unsolved because Plato at this 
time ‘did not begin to understand the logical and ontological miscon- 
ceptions which underlie the problem as discussed in the Theaetetus’. 
Socrates does not give the impression (especially if one remembers the 
other ostensibly aporetic dialogues) of being a genuinely tentative 
enquirer. His object, as he said, is maieutic, that is, educational. He is 
completely in command all the time,’ drawing out his brilliant pupil 
and then very gently® indicating the flaws in his answers and getting him 


to consider points which had NOt occurred to him The “uy sul al Socratic 
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pose’ as an ignoramus, which so enraged Thrasymachus, is well in 
evidence.’ The claims of sense-perception (which ever since the Phaedo 


has provi ided the first step on the road to knowledge) and of true 

t The relation of Tét. to the earlier dialogues, and a variety of opinions on its character, have 
been discussed or referred to on pp. 64-6. 

2 Robinson’s assertion (Essays 46) that ‘The theory of Forms is the theory that there is a 
second world ... and this theory is not implied by the Theaetetus’ description of the philosopher’ 
is mistaken. What else can the xaxdv xadapds tétos be (177a5)? And what else can év0év&e 
Exeice pewyewv refer to? (176a—b). On Forms in TAt. see also pp. 102 f. above. 

3 Yet so astute a scholar as von Fritz can say (in Essays, ed. Anton and Kustas, 435), with no 
mention of Cornford, that ‘the Theaetetus tries to show the difficulties into which an empiricist 
theory of knowledge falls when it attempts to do without the Theory of Ideas’. 

4 Fora list of these see McDowell 258. But if Cornford’s thesis were correct, much more would 
be involved than ‘the mere stipulation that the verb “know” is to take only Forms as objects’. 
Robinson similarly oversimplifies when he finds in C.’s interpretation the implication that the 
difference between knowledge and true opinion lies solely in their objects (Essays 56). To use the 
Pace w a esluine the osablaw oF rowed: Be aheuecall aac well b 


Forms in solving tne prooiem oO: Kknowicage involves above au, aS U, wen Knew and the Parm. 
emphasizes, the frightful problem, not of their existence, but of their relation to particulars. May 
Yoh’s article ‘On the Third Attempted Definition of Knowledge, 7h. 201c-210b’, in Dialogue 
14 (1975), is a defence of Cornford’s position against Robinson and Ryle. 

5 Campbell anticipated me here (Tht. p. 1): ‘He is not himself groping his way. Each footstep 
is firmly planted, as by one who has tried every inch of the path and knows the country well.’ 
The echo of the ‘road to Larissa’, whether intentional or not, is apt. 

® See 163¢5, 199€7, 205 a1. 

7 Rep. 337a. Cf. Tht. 154¢4-d2, 157¢7-di. 
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ment to qualify as knowledge must be taken much more seriously than 
hitherto, and cannot now be dismissed without a penetrating and 
exhaustive examination; but Plato was never in any doubt that in the 
end they must by themselves fall short of perfect knowledge. 


(2.1) THE SOPHIST! 
NJI7F 
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Elea who eset to characterize three types which are often con- 
fused but which he believes to be distinct: sophist, statesman, philo- 
sopher. The question was vital for Plato, and it will not do to say that 
‘the argument is hung on the figure of the Sophist quite arbitrarily’ .3 
Isocrates would in his view present a living example of the confusion: 
he thought of Socrates and Plato as sophists, and of himself as both a 
philosopher and an authority on politics. And the superficial similarity 
between sophistry and Socratic philosophy is emphasized in the dis- 


Owearer nf a Snnohle_harn ° var riatey at sophistry TI) thi ch ‘surges tha min d 2 
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of counterfeit knowledge, and which the visitor is doubtful whether to 
call sophistry or not (230d—231b). It is in fact the Socratic elenchus. 


at nhilo_ 
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sopher and statesman are identical, if one excludes contemporary poli- 
ticians as not ‘true’ statesmen. In the present group of dialogues Plato 
is looking back more soberly and critically on his earlier enthusiasms, 
and here was a field in which clarification was clearly desirable. Once 
again he employs his unique skill in handling the dialogue form to inter- 
weave (his own favourite metaphor) more than one theme, and the fact 
that the Sophist uses its avowed subject as a means of advancing also the 
discussion of Being, Non-being and the made of error does not 


so: who died in 1963, 
ished by G. C. Neal in 1975 after 
two scholars whom I have omitted (Kamlah, Moravesik). 

2 Often called the Stranger, complete with capital letter, which besides its vague suggestion of 
the occult, does scant justice to the word xenos. One translator even imports a Western flavour 
by making Theaetetus begin a speech with ‘ Well, Stranger .. .’ 

3 The quotation is from Edith Hamilton, Collected Dialogues 958, but others have said the 
same. Cf. on the other hand 216c-d. 


4 On Isocrates and Piato see voi. Iv, 282f., 308-11, and Cornford, P7'K 177 with n. 2. 
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make it a mere continuation of the Theaetetus. In fact the search for the 
Sophist cannot be separated from this discussion, because the argu- 
ments to be opposed are all of Sophistic origin. 

In reading the SopAise and Politicus (‘Statesman’) we must never 
oe pee are only the first two parts of an unfinished trilogy. The 
ra o des 


a f-~Yaukatattats ares 


é€ tnree types, ana this is repeated at the beginning of 
the Statesman, where Theodorus begs him to take the next two in what- 
r 


ever order he prefers, and the visitor fa a that he will not give u 
ia 


‘1 L wr wir 
unth ne nas dealt fully with both. S Soph. 253¢€ also looks like efer rence 


to the intended Philosopher.* We cannot therefore expect all our ques- 
tions to be answered in these two dialogues. Indeed it is likely that Plato 
would leave the most important to the PAilosopher.* First he must 
finish his argument with the Eleatics, the opponents most worth his 
steel because they were so nearly right. It was Parmenides who opened 
a window on the truth by introducing into philosophy the notion of a 
changeless, intelligible reality as a prerequisite of knowledge. But their 
absolutism, their ‘is-or-is-not’ dichotomy with its outright rejection of 


erience, was not a philosophy t that could be lived with. A middle 
way must be found between this and the doctrine of total flux, and for 


better discussion-leader could be found than one brought up in 
ool who is ve et an indenenden thi ink er With the difficulties 
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ae “is. -or-is-not’ removed, the way would be clear for a positive re- 
statement of Plato’s own conception of knowledge, and it is a most 
attractive conjecture (it cannot, alas, be more) that for this the leading 
role was to be restored to Socrates himself.3 Meanwhile hints are given, 


1 These passages leave no room for reasonable doubt that P. planned the Philosopher. Most 
scholars agree, and conjecture that he was prevented from writing it either by the current of his 
own thoughts (Cornford, PT’K 323) or by circumstances such as his last visit to Sicily and 
consequent disillusionment (Wilamowitz, P/. 1, 558; Leisegang, RE 2354f.). Friedlander 
however (P/. 111, 281; 525 n. 5) thought the project impossible and P.’s references to it ironic. 
The Sophist is a counterfeit philosopher, but the true statesman is the philosopher | himself. (Ido 


wat hen +h is plau ahi. ale oo ecg Poe ny ta SERRE nn el eA ant. weal. 
not nna tnis plausibdic. ) Since antiquity unsu ccessful attempts have been made to identify it with 
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ing dialogue. See Taylor, PMW 375 n. 1. 

2 Cf. p. 154 below. Wilamowitz maintained (P/. 1, 559f.) that the lack of the Philosopher has 
robbed us of what was to P. the main point, and éxlised scholars to assume that he had given up 
much which, because of its importance, he had reserved for the concluding dialogue. Thus of the 
two problems left unsolved in 74t.—the definition of knowledge and the possibility of error— 
the first is not taken up in either Soph. or Pol. because knowledge is the prerogative of the 
philosopher. 


3 At Pol. 258a S. proposes that his young namesake should be respondent, now to the visitor 
and later to himself, which Cornford (PTK i68f.) thought difficult to explain except on this 
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as in the Digression of the Theaetetus, of the sort of man the philosopher 
is. The visitor, as a philosopher himself, is, ‘though not a god, godlike; 
genuine shilosopher look down from a height on the life of those 
below’ (216b-c); and whereas the Sophist takes refuge in darkness, the 
difficulty in discovering the philosopher lies in the very brilliance af the 


ge latn tk aes laa e se5 whi al ee ena Ascalle © Aaele oe Ath evreceatve hesoh 
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for the eyes of ordinary souls cannot endure to look steadfastly at the 


divine (2 254a-b). 


tion and question-and-answer, and chooses the latter, provided the 
respondent is ‘docile and gives no trouble’. There is, then, to be no 
genuine argument, but the retention of spoken dialogue does permit 
the enlivenment of much dry logical argument by the humour, meta- 
phors and other characteristic touches which we have come to expect of 
Plato.' 


Definitions: the angler and the Sophist (218e-31e). The visitor and 


(218c). The Sophist is in fact an alae creature to track down, and 
suggests they try out his proposed method first on some- 
thing simple and trivial, say an angler. With no preliminary explanation 
of what this method is, no laying down of principles or rules, he plunges 
at once into the demonstration by example, from which we see that the 
first step is to fix on a very wide class in which the subject can safely be 
included. No one will question that the angler practises an art (techné). 
Arts are then divided into two, in this case productive and acquisitive, 
with angling assigned naturally to the acquisitive branch, and acquisi- 
tive into peaceful (e.g. by persuasion, barter, purchase) ‘ad forcible. So 
the dichotomies continue, expressible in a stemma in which the rig 
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supposition. Of course the visitor has promised to deal with the philosopher too, but as in Tim. 
(17a) P. could easily invent a reason for his absence on a later occasion. 

t It may amuse readers to check their own impressions with those of Thompson in the long 
paragraph quoted by Campbell (ed., p. xliii), which ends: ‘If vivacity in the conversations, easy 
and natural transitions from one subject to another, pungency of satire, delicate persiflage, and 
idiomatic raciness of phrase are elements of dramatic power, I know no dialogue more dramatic 
than the Sophistes.’ 
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is defined by the original genus and a 
consecutive series of differentiae.1 By 
this method the angler appears as a 
[7 practitioner of acquisitive (not pro- 
ductive) art, forcible (not peaceful), by 
oN At Nerden 1. /¢ Oot alan re. eo. eo oo oe et #2 | ater ier 
15 )5 i animals (n Ot tne inanimate) ana Water (il 
land) animals, fish (not fowl), by striking (not netting), with hoo 
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v 
tionable; all birds are apparently elaseed as the winged (as opposed to 
underwater) division of swimming animals. And though learning is un- 
doubtedly the acquisition of knowledge, one wonders a little about a 
method that classifies it with trade, fighting and hunting as an unpro- 
ductive art engaged in laying hands on what has been produced or 
preventing others from laying hands on it (219c). But before attempt- 
ing a judgement let us see how it is applied to their real subject, the 
Sophist. Here a coincidence strikes the visitor: the Sophist is a kinsman 


e 
of the angler, for he too is a hunter of animals. At this point however he 
c 


1 1 1 1 1 


diverges and takes up the left-hand alternative hich he discarded in 
defining the angler; for the Sophist is a hunter of land animals (not 
t 


water), tame (not wild). (Here he has to pause to win agreement from 
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Theaetenis nee man is a tame animal and is hunted.) After further 
dichotomies the Sophist’s art is defined as acquisitive, hunting tame 
land animals, viz. men, privately for money, capturing youths of wealth 
and reputation under the pretext of education. 

The definition is hardly a model of objectivity, and together with the 
pretended discovery that Sophistry is a kindred art to angling, osten- 
sibly chosen at random simply to illustrate the method, shows from the 
start that, whatever Plato’s opinion of the value of ead in general, 


what he is giving us here is satire not philosophy. Success in the method 
than Sx WD De eee ee lee eer whe Loe eed ee Pee | se a ee ee a ole cyte ew oe eS 
WUU1LGO AUCIIIAICGd a HOUSTILL ana unpiaSéa choice OL BCllus alld SUCCES— 


sive differentiae, not one 
possible light. In fact, with 


> 


10 other excuse than that the Sophi 
t A full table is given by Campbell (p. 24), Taylor (PMW 378), Ritter (Essence 238) and 


others. Bluck tabulated this and the other diaireseis in the dialogue on pp. 55-7 of his com- 
mentary. 
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formidably complex, six further definitions are given, each starting from 
a different genus. One metaphor retained throughout is that they are 
‘hunting’ the Sophist, who, Proteus-like, in trying to escape their nets 
will assume all sorts of forms. By adopting different starting-points he 
is revealed in seven different guises. The first we have seen. Here are the 
next five.’ 

(2)-(4) (223c-24e). These are in fact three further varieties of the 
Sophist in his character as money-maker. Taking up the other main 
branch of acquisitive art, by peaceful exchange, and following it 
through three series of subdivisions, we find he is 

(2) An inter-city trader in food for the mind concerned with the 
learning of virtue. 

(3) A retailer of the same wares in his own city. 

(4) A manufacturer of them for sale.” 

(5) (225a~-26a). Returning to the other branch of acquisitive art, 
acquisition by force, and that half of it which consists in open contest 
not stealth, we continue subdividing until we find the Sophist to be a 


pugnacious debater or eristic. 
(6) (226b—31b). For this definition the original dichotomy of arts 


into productive and acquisitive is abandoned, and a new widest genus 


is selected. the arts of separation 
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in Darticu Ke r those which separate 
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worse from better and so purify. Purification may be of body or of 
psyche.3 Of the latter, the most important is that which purges the error 
of believing one knows what one does not, and for this the most 


' In general I have followed P.’s own summary at 231 d-e rather than the details given earlier. 
Cornford (PTK 187) saw this as really a classification of Sophists, each definition referring to a 
different person or group, but this can hardly be maintained. He put Protagoras in the rhetorical 
group as distinct from the agonistic or eristic type represented by Euthydemus, and Hippias 
among the ‘teachers of advanced subjects’. But Protagoras was a veteran in d&y@ves Adéywv (Prot. 
335.4) and Hippias was undoubtedly a thetorician. See vol. 111, 44f. (following H. Gomperz and 
E. L. Harrison in Phoenix 1964, 190f.), and for Hippias 25. 280ff. But in any case rhetoric is 
excluded from Sophistic in this dialogue. See pp. 157f. below. F. Oscanyan (Philos. Forum 
1972-3, 241-59) has made out an interesting case for assigning each definition to an individual, 
namely Gorgias, Protagoras, Hippias, Prodicus, Euthydemus, and finally (with qualifications) 
Thrasymachus as the ‘nobly-born Sophist’. 

2 The notion of the Sophist as a seller of mind-food is repeated from the Protagoras (313). 

3 Here P. divides the impurities of the psyche into wickedness and ignorance, corresponding to 
disease and deformity in the body, and to be cured by punishment and instruction respectively. 
Cornford (PTK 179) regarded this as going beyond S., for whom wickedness was identified with 
ignorance. However, in the Laws (860d, pp. 376-8 below) P. emphatically re-asserts the Socratic 
dictum that all wrongdoing is involuntary, but then argues with some subtlety that this does not 
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efficacious method is not chiding and exhortation (for all such ignorance 
is involuntary) but the elenchus, which by revealing inner contradic- 
tions makes a man aware of his own ignorance and prepared to receive 
positive teaching. To call one versed in this art a Sophist is questionable, 
but ‘let it pass’ (231a8-9). (More of this below.) 


Comment on definitions 2-6. The production of multiple definitions by 
assigning the ae to different generat in a ouy pemab be peated 


Plato himself phils it on the special wl that their quarry in this 
particular case is a slippery and many-sided creature who gives the 
appearance (pavtacpa) of belonging to more than one class.? The 
genera chosen without question—hunter, money-maker, dealer in 
unrealities—show the satirical, pseudo-scientific character of the exer- 
cise. Plato evidently had no individual Sophist in mind, but a combina- 
tion of all that he found objectionable in the Sophistic profession. Only 
the sixth stands apart, and on this and no. 5 a historical note may be in 
place. 


(5) In his summary of this definition at 231 d—e Plato stops at eristic, 
but earlier (225d) he had added a further dichotomy: of eristics, one 


sort (the Sophist) debates for money, the other for its own (not 1ts 


hearers slensire, neglecting its fortune to do so. These should be 
called chatterers or babblers (&50Aéoyan). Who are these? Cornford 
(PTK 176) chose the Megarians, against Campbell who thought 
Socrates himself a possibility. I should call it a certainty. Socrates im- 
poverished himself in his zeal for the elenchus (Apol. 23b, 31 b-c), his 
partners in argument certainly did not always enjoy it as much as he 
did, and his detractors called him ‘chatterer’ (4S0Aéoy7)5), a term which 
Plato defiantly adopted as the suis rue philosophy.? Cornford 


t t 
jected that he would not call Socrates an eristic. 


for practical purposes invalidate the distinction between voluntary and involuntary misde- 
meanours as commonly accepted nor abolish the need for punishment, which may be the best 
cure for what is in fact a disease of the psyche (862¢, as here at 222b8). 

1 223c3 TomKIAa again at 226a6, dAic8npdtatov 231.a8. Cf. TOAAG trepdvean 231 b—c. 

2 For reff. see Cornford, PTK 176 n. 3 (where however ‘ Statesman 270A’ should be ‘299b’), 
and vol. Iv, 431. 
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reference to him as an eristic of a different stamp from the Sophist. The 
point is not so much that he is called an eristic as that he is sharply 
separated from the Sophist, with whom he was so often confused. In 
the early dialogues Plato frankly demonstrated his use of eristic 
techniques. 


(6) Here the visitor gives a precise and detailed description, not of 
Sophistry but of the elenchus as practised by none but Socrates himself. 
To confute the few who have thought See one need only quote 
the passage at some length. 


(230b4ff.) They * the purgers of the mind otherwise than by admonition] 
cross-examine a man on a subject on which he thinks he has something to say 
though really saying nothing, and since such people are all at sea, have no 
difficulty in exposing their beliefs by putting them side by side in discussion 
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and showing uiem to be mutually CONUdadaIcLlory. When tne SPedners see this, 
they become vexed with themselves and more tolerant towards others. Thus 
they are delivered from pretentious and obstinate opinions in the way of all 
ways most enjoyable to the listeners [cf. Apol. 23 c, 33 c] and of lasting benefit 


to themselves. Their purgers treat the mind as doctors the body. As doctors 
hald that the handy can co he efit fer m fand mMNt 


hold tat me DOay Can Bet no penent trom rood until s some 
“11 


is removed, so these consider that a man’s mind will not profit by an intake 
of knowledge until someone refutes and shames him, and by ridding him of 
the mental obstacles to learning purifies him and leaves him persuaded that he 
knows what he knows and no more... For all these reasons the elenchus 
must be called the Greatest and most effective kind of purgation, and he who 


Fs Wal ie Pa ae 8 er art rr Yo Lh. Le arr a amt 
nas not unde rgone it, pe ne the Great King himself, i is in the highest degree 


impure, ignorant and foul in the very respects in which to be genuinely happy 
a man ought to be purest and fairest3 . . . What shall we call those who 
practise this art? Personally I shrink from saying ‘Sophists’4... Nevertheless 


1 E.g. in Charm. and the Hippias dialogues. See esp. vol. Iv, 159, 185 and 186, 195f. 

2 See the controversy between Kerferd and Trevaskis in CQ 1954 and Phron. vol. 1, 1955, 
in which T. had the better of the argument. Burnet rather absurdly thought of the Megarians 
(T. to P. 276). The disguise of the plural can be disregarded. 

3 Cf. Gorg. 470e. This and the one mentioned at p. 126 n. 2 are of the sort of echo that scholars 
use in other cases as evidence that a dialogue is spurious, ‘put together by a botcher’. 

4 Here follow the words pt pelfov avtois mpocdtrrwyev ytpas (‘for fear of doing them too 
great honour’). The antecedent of avtois is debated. Jackson, Cornford (PTK 180 n. 2) and 
Taylor (PMI W 381 n n. 1) thought it could not be the Sophists, and must be said ironically of S.: 
he only sought knowledge (was PIAdcoPos) and cannot compete with the man who has it (the 
wise man or cogiotts). Kerferd and Trevaskis (CQ 1954, 85; Phron. 1955, 37) revived the 
contrary view, which is both possible and likely. In these descriptions of the Sophist P. uses the 
bludgeon rather than the rapier, and the elenchus, he goes on to say, can only be called Sophistry 
if we admit that it is a superior brand. 
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in our present discussion! let the elenchus of fancied knowledge be simply 
called ‘Sophistry of noble extraction’.? 
The elenchus as here described was not the procedure of Euclides 
(vol. 111, 506), still less of the arrogant young followers of Socrates who 
brought his name into disrepute (Apo/. 23c). It is an idealized picture 


of hie awn meth 


Athan nel: its effects aban Aes kx Ali tha And gag ee | aAanam 
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ana its €1mect 95 as aescripea int tne Apotogy allu occil 
in action in many a Socratic dialogue—idealized because, unfortunately, 
in real life the adult and opinionated grew angry with him instead of 


themselves (pol. 21 d—e, 22e-23.a). Only initially modest and 


young men like Charmides or Theaetetus could benefit from Socratic 
psychiatry. Indeed the parallel between this passage and the closing 
words of the Theaetetus is strikingly close. All his life Plato had in mind 
the tragedy that Socrates was commonly ranked with the Sophists. The 
inclusion of his elenchus among descriptions of Sophistry makes it 
stand out in vivid contrast to the rest, and Plato says in effect: ‘Call it 


CCur v 


Sophistry if you like, but then “You and I have only the name in 


common, not the aa [cf. 218c], unless we agree to include under 
Sophistry someting entir ely d different in its aims and results from any 
other form of Sophistry, and of an altogether higher status; and 


personally I would rather not.’ 


Diatresis.3 It is convenient to use this term, which is simply the Greek 
for ‘division’, for that division into kinds which was a part of Platonic 
method. Later in the Sophist he says (253d, exactly as at Phdr. 265 dff.): 


To divide according to kinds, not mistaking one form4 for another, belongs 
to the science of dialectic. Whoever is capable of doing it distinguishes one 


1 LSJ offer no encouragement to follow Campbell and Cornford in translating tapapavévts 
‘appeared by a side wind’. It simply means to appear or turn up. Cornford himself translates it 
‘coming in sight’ at TAz. 199c¢8, and cf. Ar. Poet. 1449a2 Trapagavelons Tis TpaywSlas. 

2 Or ‘of a noble kind’. English cannot reproduce the double reference of yévos: (a) family or 
descent, (4) kind, genus. Mortley’s remark (Eranos 1969, 30) that ‘it is difficult to see why a genus 
should be called noble’ ignores this. His argument also suffers from identifying yevvatos with 
Yvic1os. 

3 In a lucid and helpful account, Ackrill has defended against Ryle the standing of diairesis as 

‘a significant part or instrument of philosophy’ both in P.’s mind and in fact. See his ‘In Defence 


’ 
of Plato’s Division’ in Ryle, 373-92. Diairesis is taken up again in connexion with the Politicus 


on pp. 166ff. below. 

4 In using the small initial here I do not wish to prejudge the question whether the yévn or 
elSn referred to have the status of Platonic Forms. It should be noticed that yévos, elS0s and 
{Sta are used interchangeably, as are yévos and ¢lSos at Pol. 262d, not to distinguish genus from 
species. 
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form everywhere extended throughout many,! each of which lies apart, and 
many forms different from each other embraced from without by one; and 


again one form unified through many wholes, and many in every way distinct 
L Lind by kind, how WwW tha 


apart 2 Thie maane kana inguish, kind Dy K tne 
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several kinds can and cannot combine. 
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ds, is th e philosophe rs. 


, l 
K a 
plex process, going beyond the simple dichotomous classi- 
fications of the ey part of the dialogue, is the climax of a ary ne 
‘hie 
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Socratic search for definitions \Pp- 27 f, 


e 
meer Pa em man ace tA nts oe in 


development, ripi ltidaltil = ie il 
above). That 5 was carried out by ‘dividing things ne to their 
kinds’ (Xen. Mem. 4.5.12), e.g. in defining courage by separating it 
from misplaced stubbornness or from rashness (Laches). An early form 
of the Platonic procedure also appears in the Socratic Euthyphro 
(12dff.), where to discover the nature of piety the whole field of right 
conduct is divided into conduct towards men and conduct towards 
gods. A more elaborate division is carried out in the Gorgias (464b ff.), 
whi Dodds sees as exemplifying the method of Sophist and Politicus, 


but t (fo ollowing Cornford) calls ‘ a Plat toni ic, not a Socrati 


It recurs in the Republic (4544), where eristics are distinguished from 
dialecticians by their inability ‘ to divide according to kinds’. The first 


form 1al description of the dialect ical method occu Ire at Phaedrus 265 d—a 
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though earlier in the dialogue a b) Plato has mentioned the ariel 
human power of forming a general concept from a mass of individual 
sensations. First the dialectician, taking a synoptic view, brings many 
scattered kinds under a single generic form, including the subject to be 


t Tam in doubt whether to follow Cornford in taking évés ix&otou to refer to Forms, or 
Runciman (PLE 62) who, observing acutely that if this were so, grammar would require 
pias éxdotns, concludes that particulars must be meant. Yet the whole context here is concerned 
with the relationship of Forms, which of them can and which cannot combine, and the rest of the 
sentence certainly suggests that Ekaota at ex are Forms. Plato could be thinking automatically of 
the terms ef6n and yévn which he has just used (d1), and commonly uses in this dialogue in 
preference to the quite exceptional Sa, (Now that Bluck’s Sophist has appeared, I see that he 
agreed with Runciman. Cf. his p. 127. O lso offers a different interpretation o 
e1—2, taking &kaota to be particulars.) 

* Bluck (Soph. 127-31) criticizes several interpretations of the last part of this sentence, and 
offers his own. 

3 For criticism of this view see p. 28 n. 1 above. I am puzzled by Luce’s remark (CQ 1969, 
230) that Socratic definition puts forward a name and asks for its Jogos, whereas much of the 
procedure in the diaireseis of Soph. consists in putting forward a Jogos and asking for its name. 
Does it not put forward the names ‘angler’ and ‘Sophist’ and ask for their logoi? 
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defined (in this case love), thus marking it off from the members of other 
genera.' Secondly, the generic form is carefully divided ‘at the natural 
joints’ until by applying successive differentiae the infima species 
(‘indivisible’, Phdr. 277b7, Soph. 229d5) is reached.” Formally there- 
fore the ee process is a double one, a collection or “bringing 
Ame ee 5 aaa sarmvrnnret, DL Ie ahhh FaAllauayad kh de dete Geel ee ale 
uy ads Vid, ana to tnis 
grorae as well 


mse ma 


as practise, it in the Politicus (see pom: 
Laws (965c) he was still writing that there is noc 
rate way of investigating anything than by presine on from many 
different instances to a knowledge of the single form, and then ordering 
them all in relation to it. The first stage is not mentioned in the Sophist 
(which is singularly lacking in explanation of the method it employs), 
and little use is made of it. In the sixth definition ‘separative art’ is 
reached through the mention of various homely processes—filtering, 
sifting, winnowing, ‘combing’ (in weaving)—but in the others the 
air form is taken to be self-evident. In the elaborate statement of 


nh 2534, the term drarresis see s to in 
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of collection. 
In the early part of the Sophist, Plato writes as if dichotomy were an 


in ntegral p nart of the method, but as a classificatorv tool its usefulness is 


clude the D reliminar ry process 


uv“ 
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obviously limited, and chewhere he speaks of it only as preferable but 
not always possible;3 Aristotle, in his work On the Parts of Animals 


t Some have thought particulars are meant (or at least included: see Hackforth, PEP 142f.). 
But the method being described is purely the dialectician’s (253d2-3), whereas generalizing from 
particulars is a universal human accomplishment. The generic form is that ‘one form, the same 
in all’, which S. wants Meno to identify in Meno (vol. 111, 433 n. 1). There too the ‘many’ 
falling under the one form are universals (kinds of virtue), not ‘individual things’. Contrast 
Cornford, PTK 185, 186; but the ‘Socratic muster’ was never of individuals. (He accepts Meno 
as Socratic, 184 n. 2.) 

2 Arrangement of these volumes by dialogues has the drawback (for which I hope the com- 
pensations are adequate) that it necessitates either repeuuon or the inconvenience of cross- 
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diairesis vol. tv, 47f. 

3 Soph. 229a—b, instruction has ‘more than one’ kind, but two are especially important; Pol. 
286d, if dichotomy is impossible one must (as in Phdr.) divide limb from limb ‘like a sacrificial 
victim’; Phil. 16d, divide the one form into 2, or if necessary 3 or more. In Phdr. divisions into 
2, 3 and 4 are used. (See tables in vol. rv, 429f.) That diairesis was eagerly carried on and discussed 
in ci Academy i is obvious from the pages of Aristotle. Speusippus i is thought to have been one 
ho defended dichotomy as by itself sufficient for classification. Details in Cherniss, ACPA 27-633 

5 


more briefly Skemp, Politicus 70-3. But see also p. 46 


vol. m1. 440. and vol. rv 
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(bk 1, ch. 2), argues in detail against it as a method of classification in 
biology. Biological distinctions figure in Plato’s definition of the angler,’ 
and since we know that zoology and botany were zealously pursued in 
the Academy, it is probably in this connexion that the method of 
sisal was one The parody by the comic poet Epicrates is well 
known, in which he depicts Plato, Speusippus and Menedemus teaching 
pupils to divide’ animals, trees and plants and setting them to assign 
the ee to its proper class. Of Speusippus we have a number of 


en ee fro ” ata G ma ae aaA TT raX o' 


x lauamebeabe nsi 1 a Meticulous work on bea sification and nomenclature, 
in which for i instance he groups no than six species of bivalves 


O 
together, then oysters and limpets in a a different sub-group, and dis- 
tinguishes four species (ci5n) of polyp. 

jaeger’s claim that biological classification was pursued by Plato only 
‘in order to learn the logical relations of conceptions’ (A7zst. 19) seems 
to confuse Plato’s appreciation of the truth that science can never pene- 
trate below the level of infimae species (which for him was based on the 
doctrine of Forms) with a complete lack of interest in the sensible 


e 
world. The mode of e exi stence of indi ivid du als S, and the nature of our 


c 


cognizance of them, were always in the forefront of his thoughts, as the 
Theaetetus has Hoa (See further pp. 412-17 sence This brings us 


to another much-discussed question: how seriously are the dichotomies 


A 
of the Sophist intended? Leisegang (RE 2493) found the paradigm 
definition of the angler so capricious and absurd that it must be simply 
a mockery of the whole procedure. Apelt (Soph. 30f.) wanted to dis- 
tinguish ridiculing the Sophist from ridiculing the method, and even 
held that the reason for offering half a dozen definitions was to give the 
reader plenty of illustrations of a procedure of which Plato thought so 
highly: it was a gross error to suppose that he would laugh at the method 
itself. That the divisions are biased Rae is obvious. That they 
display wit, jest and lightheartedness is Apelt’s own admission. Beyond 
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hat Plato is, 
as one ae put it, being his own Epicrates, and having a little fun at 


1 Arist.’s objection to classing some birds as water-animals (642 b 10-13) looks like a reference 
to Soph. 220a~b or some Academic scheme on which it is based. 

2 Speus. frr. 8 and 16 Lang, pp. 463f. below. On pp. 8—15 Lang notes the close affinity between 
his classifications and Aristotle’s. The Epicrates fr. comes from Ath. 2.59 (fr. 11, p. 287, Kock, 2, 
354 Edmonds). Further reff. in vol. tv, 22 n. 2. 
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the expense of over-enthusiastic colleagues who were advertising 
diairesis, especially in its dichotomous form, as the universal key to the 
problem of knowledge. There may also be an element of self-criticism, 
as in the later argument against the “friends of Forms’ (pp. 141-3 
below), for having spoiled a fundamentally sound thesis by over- 
extending its field of application. 


The method of diazresis has often, and rightly, been praised as the 
O 


foundation of scientific classification, and no doubt it was Aristotle’s 
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the road to becoming a biologist, superior in Darwin s eyes to Linnaeus 
or Cuvier. Its usefulness extends also to mathematics, a subject nearer 
to Plato’s heart. But as a general philosophical method it perhaps bears 
too clearly the marks of its inheritance in its conception of all philosophy 
as comprised in an answer to the Socratic question of what a thing is, 
culminating in the majestic doctrine of the objectively existing Forms 
as the explanation of all being and knowledge alike. As we have seen 
in the Theaetetus,' knowledge for Plato would always present itself as 


kn owledge of some ‘ thine’ rather than ‘ knowledge t that’ or ‘knowledge 
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how’. Moreover to grasp the one Form above the many is not simply 
the last stage in a process of thought but an achievement of direct 


acquaintance with the divine world in an act analogous to vision. This 
for many is the core of Platonism, and for this reason (to voice an 
unpopular view) his greatness may be thought to show itself most clearly 
in the dialogues written in full assurance that this was the truth, before 
the pristine vision was clouded by doubts—which in any case never led 
him to abandon the assimilation of all knowledge to knowledge by 


e ° 4 . 9 
direct acquaintance of ‘what is’. 


Seventh and Final Definition: the Sophist as Illusion-maker (nominally 
from 2326 to the end). The first six diaireseis have really only oe 
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in the net, says the visitor (following the procedure described in "Pdr. 
265d but practised by Plato since the earliest Socratic dialogues), we 
have to find the common element in all of them. As always, the Socratic 
assumption is taken for granted, that acommon name implies acommon 
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nature. To begin with, all set up as controversialists and teachers in 
controversy on any subject whatever, even writing books which pro- 
fess to outdo an expert in his own field, from theology to physical 
science, politics or even wrestling.’ Since no man can know everything, 
what they offer their pups must be the appearance, not the reality, of 


knowledge. As an artist might deceive young children, if they were not 
allowed to approach close, into thinking that a painted scene was 
real, so the Sophist a simulaera in words (ciSwAa Aeydueva, 
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realities, and ascribe all wisdom to nee authors. 

So the Sophist is placed in his genus: he is an illusionist or imitator? 
of reality (234e-35 a), and applying diairesis the visitor discerns two 
kinds of imitation. A modeller may either reproduce the original 
exactly, in its proper dimensions and colouring, or intentionally distort 
its proportions (as in designing an over-lifesize statue for a high build- 
ing) to make them appear correct from a particular distance and view- 
point,3 though if seen close at hand and at eye-level the deception would 


be obvious The reader may feel pretty su 1rea which divicion t 
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will end up in, but at this point the division is broken off and not re- 
sumed until near the end of the dialogue, for in the character of imitator 


their cunnine quarry has found a dark and obscure hi ding-place Tust as 
or wh My 
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in the Theaetetus the definition of knowledge as true belief raised the 
whole question of the possibility of falsehood, so here before one can 
brand the Sophist as imitator one must settle the same baffling problem: 
‘This appearing and seeming without being, and the saying of things 
but not true things, are now as in past time thoroughly perplexing. 
How one may say that there really is such a thing as false speech or 
belief, without being caught contradicting oneself, it is very hard to 


see’ (236e). 
t Pas —iescthiaso The riaeaninne: Déexeanncac CO <ahew She baton canenethewd! 44AcC Heese eee ok 
for wrestling itt. mentions Protagoras. Vi. atsO Ue Clalinh ascribed lO UWOrplas Ulat te 
rhetoricia an’s skill inp nor was ion ero wd crat hia am the : bh anf nmi ohlhic ohvsician in competit An with fa] 
a We bus vo oma aut pYE MuawIIVIL Coma 5BY* aheebs LAA joo Ww. puese | aed Jv WSR 241 Udi rLYte Cavin we itsl @ 
doctor (Gorg. ieb-o. T e criticism of the Sophist as offering S0faoTK? émorthyn also goes 


back to Gorg. Cf. 459c1, i (Soxetv elSévor ovx elSdos év ox elSdo1), e5. 

2 As has often been said, P. obviously intends to recall the derogatory description of mimesis 
in Rep. to (vol. rv, 545 ff.). Cf. esp. 233d-34a with Rep. 596b—e. Many other parallels are pointed 
out by Diés, Budé ed. 271. 3 Cf. Rep. 602c-d. 
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The status of ‘what is not’ and the criterion of being (237a—-48e) 


(a) The Sophist's reply (237b—41b). To believe that falsehoods can 
arise is to believe that ‘what is not is’, which ‘the great Parmenides’ 
expressly ruled out as impossible. First, then (to 241b), the visitor 
simply states the Eleatic case, and his language, besides one direct 
quotation from the ‘ Way of Truth’, is steeped in Parmenidean phraseo- 
logy. “What is not’ is confined to ‘what in no us is’, ie. the abso- 


lutely non-existent, for SO Parmenides understood it. We utter this 


phrase, but to what can it refer? ‘What is not’ can be neither one nor 
many nor have any attributes at all. for if it had. it would in some way 
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be. Even to deny ‘its’ existence is to call it singular. It simply cannot 
be thought or spoken of at all, as the great man said. 

If, then, we call the Sophist a maker of verbal ‘images’! he will 
immediately ask what we mean by an image, forcing us to say that it 
really zs an image, but zs nor the ‘real thing’ whose image it is, and so 
contradict ourselves by saying that ‘what is not in some way is’ 
(240C4-5). Moreo Vel, if we accuse nim Or a 
that he induces false beliefs in tee and he will n 


once more that to believe a falsehood | is to believe is hat is not is, 


, 


agreed to be impossible. 

The use of ie Parmenidean dilemma for eristic purposes was a 
genuine mark of the Sophists. Plato had not forgotten the declared 
purpose of the dialogue, to get the measure of people like Euthydemus 
and Dionysodorus. But what he attributes to them here contains a few 
curious features. Theatetus thinks the Sophist’s imagined question— 
What do you mean by an image ?—an easy one. ‘Obviously we shall say 
we mean images in water and mirrors, also pictures, models and so on.’ 
But the Sophist will refuse to look at these visible objects and demand 


an 
Ais 


nswer based on logot. He will want to know (to translate 240a 4-6 


pa) 


as literally as possible) “what permeates all these many things in men- 

t eSwdrotroidv 239d 3. An elSwdov was anything which gave the appearance of something 
without being the thing itself—ghost, reflection, painting or statue. P. coupled it with ‘false’ at 
Tht. 150¢, and it is usually synonymous with elkev (cf. Rep. s09e with Soph. 239d6-8), though 
at 239d 3 it appears, in the light of the SopA.’s division between elxéves and gavtdopata, to 
stand for the latter, deceitful type of imitation. This division is of course ad hoc. If at Rep. 
509e-10< P. calls reflections elkoves, at 516b Poravaeuars and at eae 239d el6wAa, that only 
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tioning which you thought fit to call them by one name, “image’’, 
covering them all as a unity’. Now (i) this is the standard Socratic 
procedure for eliciting a definition,’ which when it comes (in this case 
‘another thing of the same sort copied from the real thing’) is shown to 
be pata as in several Socratic dialogues. Theaetetus, it appea has 
not profited by the lesson he was given on the previous day. (ii) It is a 

etho d of which, in the Hippias dialogues, a Sophist is proved to have 

Ssariderstandine. (iii) Stranger still, to refuse to look at visible things, 
a seek the truth about reality in /ogoi, is precisely what Socrates 
describes himself as doing in the Phaedo (99d-e) when, baffled by 
earlier and contemporary efforts to discover reality and its causes within 
the sensible world, he postulated the doctrine of Forms. 

The argument is genuinely Socratic, not a parody.” Plato (1 surmise) 
found it amusing to make the so familiar point ex persona Sophistae, 
with the subtle justification that the visitor is still assuming the purely 
Eleatic premise, on which so many Sophistic paradoxes were based, that 
there is no third choice between ‘is’ and ‘is not’. The full subtlety and 


skill of the composition are revealed when the Sophist has the ground 
cut from under his feet by the acceptance of what he called impossible, 


defeat the Sophist Parmenides himselé must b 


Another point should be noted. The diairesis was Bigien off because 
the visitor could not decide which of the two species of image to ascribe 
to the Sophist’s art, the (as near as possible) replica or the distorted-for- 
effect, the ezkon or the phantasma. (Cornford’s terms ‘likeness’ and 
‘semblance’ are convenient.) In what follows, however, it is simply 
assumed that he is a maker of semblances,3 and when the diairesis is 
resumed he is at once placed in that division without comment or ques- 
tion (266e—67a). It is hardly fair argument, just a reminder of Plato’s 
ineradicable conviction of the harmfulness of the Sophistic art. 


that ‘what is not in some way is, and what is in a way is not’ (241d). To 
be 


t The phrases 16 81 tra&vtwv and emi waow both occur in Meno (74a and 75a) when S. is 
trying to get Meno to see the same point. 

a Campbell ad /oc. calls this passage a caricature of Socratic method, but though the Sophist’s 
feigned blindness is amusing, the method is not caricatured. The ‘imperturbable gentle ie of 
Tht. 165 ¢ is irrelevant, and C. does not mention the striking parallel with the Phaedo. 

3 239c9, 240d1. P.’s incorrigible distaste for a fixed terminology appears again when, even 
after the diairesis of elSwAoTronKH at 235c8-36c7, he uses elkov as equivalent to elSwAov in 
general (240b11-13). 
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(6) From the unreal to the real (242b—45e). After declaring that he must 
lay unfilial hands on his own ‘father’ Parmenides, the Eleatic does not 
immediately do so, but makes a fresh start. Since the notion of the un- 
real (‘what is not’) has led to perplexity, let them turn to the real. Are 
eye so sure they know what they mean by that?! What have previous 


Cs >) TL. fia a3 al «lL: losophe Pey. talk Pe | ~L Pe a a are.) a ae a 
I it’ ine turai pniosopne rs taike€a Or one or more 


g. two physical opposites like hot and cold or wet and 
t what is was both one and many, either successively or 


even both together. Whether right or wrong, they treated us like 


children, speaking in mythical terms of these real things as moved by 
hatred or affection, fighting, marrying and begetting. The Eleatics, 
going back at least to Xenophanes, wove their myth on the theme that 
all things (so called) were One.? None of them made their meaning 
clear. Those who declare that there are two realities, say hot and cold, 
must be asked what is this being (or reality) that they attribute to them} 
severally and together. Is it something else besides them, making three 
in all? They cannot identify it with either separately, for then there 


wou ild he one reality not TWD * hit if they identify | it with hoth that to re) 
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‘real things’, e. 
dry, or said tha 


1 


is to reduce both to one. The monists are in no benet case. Is being the 
same as one? How can there be two names on the monist hypothesis? 


How can a name exist anyway? If it is different from the thine named 
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they are two. If not, it is the name of nothing. Again, it must be a whole 
of parts, for Parmenides compared it to a sphere with centre and cir- 
cumference.4 As sum of its parts such a whole can have unity of a sort, 
but cannot be ‘the One’ itself. 

This rather strange language has been explained by Cornford (PTK 


™ As others have pointed out, the question ‘What is Real?’ is not answered in the SopAist. For 
P, as for Aristotle it was the fundamental question of philosophy, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that it was to be dealt with in the Philosopher. 

2 Only Xenophanes is named, and P. is not attempting a history of Presocratic thought. But 
one can recognize the Eros of Hesiod and the Orphics, and the biological analogies of the early 
Ionians, as well as the Love and Strife of Empedocles and the antinomies of Heraclitus. The 
proponent of a triad of beings (242c9) could be Pherecydes. See fr. 1 DK. 

3 Only the ultimate dpxai were recognized by the physikoi as being (Svta),. Other phenomena, 
as derivative and transitory combinations of these, had no existence of their own. 

4 The visitor quotes fr. 8 ll. 43-5 DK. Plato next considers the consequences if ‘what is’ is 
not a whole, but since it is agreed that the Eleatics do say it is a whole, we may perhaps spare 
ourselves his intricate reasoning on this point. It is analysed by Cornford, PTK 223. Taylor 
(PMW 283 n. 2) and Schofield (CQ 1974, 42) point out how this short section resumes arguments 
from the Parm. 
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222f.), though its point need not depend on the existence of Platonic 
Forms, of which Cornford makes much (and they were of course in 
Plato’s mind). Earlier thinkers had not distinguished clearly between 
what Aas, or is characterized by, a quality and the quality itself. The 


ambiguity of the Greek article-plus-adjective idiom leeuoipicy con- 


fies ney HAT AAY the geet ® Soh hae? le eA Raa a binciey Pee fee | 
rusion petween tne two: tne not aenotea potn a not subs nce ana tl 
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quality of heat.’ Plato’s own indifferent use of ‘the Beainfi 


“beauty” for a Form shows him still haunted by the ghost of this mis- 
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Form and the many res that ‘share in it’. Thus Cornford translates 
the Greek for ‘the One itself’ (até 16 év) also as ‘unity’, and repre- 
sents Plato as drawing the distinction impossible to Parmenides: ‘If the 
Real is a whole of parts, it has the property of unity... but it cannot be 
identical with Unity itself’ (p. 223). This point will concern us again 
a little later. 


the VW 


recise number of real things, the visi 
1 9 


to ‘those who have put the matter in another way’. He depicts a con- 
tinuous Hesiodic battle of gods and giants: the giants will only admit as 


real what has tangible b body, 2 whereas the gods confin ne reahty to ‘ cer- 
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tain intelligible and Bodies Forms’ and assign to material objects not 
being but only ‘a moving process of becoming’. To make progress it 
must be assumed that some of the materialists (in reality a crude and 
violent lot) have reformed sufficiently to be open to argument. These 


t Cf. vol. 1, 79 (Anaximander) and 116 (Anaximenes), vol. 11, 284f. (Anaxagoras). Though 
abstract nouns existed, the general term ‘quality’ (troiétns, translated by Cicero as ‘qualitas’) 
was P.’s own invention (T7At. 1824). 

2 The obvious reference is to the atomists, for the objection of Wilamowitz (Pl. 11, 245) and 
others that single atoms are not perceptible to the senses is beside the point. The atoms are 
corporeal and in bulk tangible and visible, and what is not corporeal (i. e., for the atomists, void) 


mate a 


is wt Sv. In ay case they were materialists in P.’s eyes, which is all that matters (vol. Il, 462). 
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@ VULUIB Lact 108 antl Stnenes, WAAL NVGQblpiveas mougnit PVs IIe Llu. to VUpite 
Ixxiv “hough, seeming to deny it later, Thr. xl), and Apelt (Beitr. 70 n. 1) indisputable. Some think 
no particular person or school is intended: ‘the materialistic tendency in contemporary thought’ 
(Campbell), ‘the crass unthinking corporealism of the ‘‘average man”’ (Taylor, PMW 334, 
who for the atomists’ view quotes only, without identification, Epicurus), ‘die Masse’ (Wilamo- 
witz). P.’s language suggests that he had a particular school in mind, and my vote goes to 
Democritus. The ‘reformed’ materialist could be the ordinary man, who would certainly agree 
that ‘there is such a thing as justice’ (p. 108 n. 4 above). 
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will agree that a living creature consists of body and soul, that a soul 
may be just or unjust, and that it is so by its possession, and the pres- 
ence, of justice or the reverse. The soul, they think, zs corporeal, but of 
justice, wisdom and the like they cannot deny either their existence or 
their incorporeality. (Reformed characters indeed, if not eae pup- 
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language of virtues as entities possessed by, an an i present in, individuals.") 


The question Plato is leading up to is this: If corporeality is not 
Peat 
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the reformed materialists would agree that whatever has the power or 
potentiality (dynamis) of acting or being affected by action, even to the 
slightest degree, exists, and accept as a definition of the real? that it is 
nothing but dynamis. On their behalf Theaetetus accepts it ‘because 
they have nothing better to offer’, and the visitor adds that both he and 
they may change their minds later. 

The ‘friends of Forms’ on the other hand, who distinguish between 
being and becoming, will not admit the new criterion. All power, 


tan rhna 
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whether active or passive, they relegate to the realm of becoming. Yet 
in their view being can be known and the mind can know it, and if 


b 
knowing is an action, wha 


To be consistent they mus 


t is known must be affected by that action. 
t den 


is 

cons 1ey de 

This passage raises two related questions: (1) Is the professed cri- 
terion of reality Plato’s own? (2) Who are the ‘friends of Forms’? 

(1) Effectively it existed earlier. Qualities like hot, cold, bitter, salt 

etc. were known by their dynameis—the effects they produced, and 

(more rarely) their potentiality of being affected by others—so that 

dynamis practically became a word for quality, especially in the medical 

writers, at a time when ‘the hot’ etc. were also thought of as substantive 


1 gxelv and petexelv are too common to need illustration. For tapovoia see esp. Lysis 217 b-18c 
(cf. Crombie, EPD n1, 255f.), Euthyd. 301a, Gorg. 497e, Phaedo 100d (vol. Iv, 278f.); also the 
curious argument at Charm. 158e-59c. I have remarked on these ‘substantival expressions’ on 
p. 68 above. 

2 Cornford (PTK 238) pointed out that a Spos (‘ mark’) is not necessarily a definition, but the 
words toidvS" elvon tO év (247d6), taken with e4, &s Eotiv ovK AAO 71 TAH Suvanis, seem 


ae Pye na Py ee (O 1 1 ida Migetaee 
to justify regarding it as intended for a definition here. (Owen also takes it as such in Vlastos’s 


Plato 1, 230, n. 14. I find it natural to take t& Svtx as subject of Eotiv, against Cornford and 
Runciman, PLE 77 n. 1.) On the meaning and history of 5uvauis see Comfoid's account (76, 
234-8), which draws largely on Souilhé’s Etude sur le terme Avvayis, summarized in Diés, 
Autour de P. 367-75. 
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entities.' It is reasonable therefore that Plato should propose it ad 
homines, for the acceptance of men with materialistic tendencies, who 
‘have nothing better to offer’ (247e). A passage in the Phaedrus (270d) 
does suggest that he at one time thought these ‘ powers’ at least the most 
important factors in determining a thing’s nature (physis): in studying 
a Sil ple suite (or the parts of a complex) one must look first for its 
is, “what power it has in telation to what, either to act on 
or be a on by it’. However, (a) this is not ue same as laying down 
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this power as a test tne thing’ s existence; (5) ne appeais by name to 
Hippocrates, and the medical writers were especially concerned with 
dynameis;* (c) the argument is ad hoc, the subject is oratory, and the 
moral drawn is that to be successful an orator must know what the mind 
can do to what, and by what it can be affected, a thesis that can hardly 
be denied. The phrase ‘dynamis of acting and being acted on’ occurs 
also at Tht. 156a, where in their theory of sensation the believers that 
all is motion postulate two kinds of it, having respectively these two 
dynameis. As to this, (a) in their account the ore sense- a is 


me 


c 


1e 

knower acts (and the theorists of the Theaetetus eouaieds aaa with 

knowledge) and the known is acted on; (4) the ‘all-is-motion’ school 
S 


are explicitly distingui ished from Sentech; ts asa ‘cleverer’ group (Tht 
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iecen6ays “(c) they are in any case not Plato. 

Plato’s conversations are separate and artistically composed wholes, 
and appeals from one to another, though often helpful, indeed neces- 
sary, call for careful attention to the context in each case. Nothing in the 
last paragraph should make us ignore Plato’s explicit warning that this 
mark of the real is provisional only (‘both we and they may change our 
minds later’, 147), or think of it as anything more than a dialectical 
device to help on the argument,3 his purpose being to bring materialists 
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2 With the Ph r. 


3 ‘Only a step, pave an important ‘ete, in 1 the dialectical progress of the argument’ (Camp- 
bell 124). So also Diés, Budé ed. 288, but only Apelt, to my knowledge, has made out a detailed 
case for taking it as such (Beitr. coay. Aristotle, without mentioning P., cites this definition as 
exhibiting the same flaw as a parallel one in H. May., where, we may note, P. points out the flaw 
himself. (See H. Maj. 297eff. and Ar. Top. 146a21-31. I do not follow Apelt’s treatment of the 
latter passage, 0.c. 75.) 6 Others adopting the ‘dialectical’ interpretation of the definition include 
Seriory) and tayice ¢ The view that it is P.’s own is mainly that of an older generation, Grote, 
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and idealists closer together: the former must admit an element of the 
non-material into their world and the latter give up their rigid in- 
sistence on the immobility and immutability of the completely real. But 
when, a little later, the necessity for motion is to be argued, he adopts 
quite a different approach. 

(2) The ‘friends of Forms’ are those who ‘separate Being from 
Becoming and say that we are in touch wi Becoming by means of the 
body through sensation, and with real Being by means of the mind 
(psyche) through reason; and that Being is ee in the same unchang- 
ing state, whereas Becoming changes’ (248a). These distinctions, both 
ontological (sensibles denied the status of Being) and epistemological 
(sensibles apprehended through bodily organs, Being by the mind alone 
using independent reasoning), agree exactly with the teaching of 
Socrates in the Phaedo and Theaetetus (184b-86b).' As for the impos- 
sibility that Being (‘the things that are’) should suffer any change, this 
was and remained a pillar of Plato’s philosophy from Phaedo to 
Philebus. It is applied to the Forms, and they are repeatedly said to be 


¢ 
the only realities. The phra se used here, always i int 
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state’,* is his favourite description of them, and in the Symposium (211b) 
he says of ‘the Beautiful itself’ that it is ‘never in any way affected’. In 


the Cratylus (239d) i it iS only because i it remains ‘alu way 1S s what i it iS > that 
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it can be the pies of nealedoe. His language phere and elsewhere 
shows that he did not think of being known as being acted on (téoyeiv) 
in any way. 

Faced with this (and I have multiplied examples in text and notes to 
bring the point home), I do not see how anyone can doubt that Plato is 
preparing the reader for a modification of his own metaphysics.3 It re- 
mains to see what form the modification takes. 


t To be strictly accurate, P. says in 7ht. that sensation as well as thought is a function of the 
psyche, though in sensation it must make use of the body and its organs (184d); but no change of 
doctrine is implied. It is the doctrine of Phaedo 79a-d. 

2 248a, del kata TaUTA WoaUTus zxelv. Cf. Pho. 78 c—d (of Exaotov 8 gott, earlier ovola), cel Kerra 
tauTd dooutus Exel, Rep. 479a, 500c, Tim, 29a, At Phil. 61, ‘things that become and perish’ 
are contrasted with t& katé& tavrTé& Kal Beanies Exovia: Cf. also Pol. 269d. The words at Symp. 
2z11b are pndée TACK EIV unsev, as in Soph. the friends of Forms deny them the Suvapis TOU 
tmaoxeiv, Pho, 78c—d and Pail, 58a show also that the Forms comprise the whole of reality: there 
are no ‘things that are’ except Forms. 

3 Yet it has been a matter of considerable controversy, auseful, but partial, summary of which 
is given by Jowett’s editors, Dialogues 111, 322-4. (See also Diés, ed., 292 n, 1.) To supplement 
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Motion has a place in the real world (248e-50e). At 248e the visitor 
bursts out: ‘But by Zeus, are we to be easily persuaded that motion, 
life, soul and understanding have no place in the fully real—that it 
neither lives nor thinks, but stays still, august and holy, without wit 
(nous) or movement?’ They agree that this would be a strange thing to 


say, and that, since thought is impossible without life and psyche, 
motion and what is moved must be allowed to exist.! On the other hand, 
if everything were in motion, intelligence would again be excluded, since 
its operation necessitates cadence objects.” Reality therefore, philo- 


sophically considered, must contain both the unmoved and the moved. 

But here a doubt arises. ‘The whole sum of what is’, they have 
agreed, must be ‘both all that is unmoved and all that is moved’ 
(249d3-4). But motion and rest are contraries. To say that they ‘are’ 
(exist) is not to say of either or both that they move or stay still. ‘ What 
is’ must be a third category, embracing both motion and rest, which are 
by reason of their association with Being. The consequence drawn by 


the Visitor is that reality (‘what is’) is ‘by its own nature’ neither at rest 
on, but thic ic haffline for there irely n thi rd choice: 
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what is not in motion must be at rest, and vice versa. The nature of 
reality is as obscure as that of unreality. 


Plato’s la neuave here i 1¢ bewilderingly lo cP even r him and makes 
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it almost impossible to judge when he is talking a a state or attribute 
(or Form) and when of a subject in that state or characterized by the 
attribute, a distinction which he has always expressed in his own way as 
that between being a Form and possessing, sharing in or imitating it. 


this, the friends of Forms have been identified with the Megarians (see esp. Zeller’s long argument, 
11.1, §22—-5), certain Pythagoreans (Taylor, PMW 385f., Burnet, 7. to P. 280; this goes back to 
Proclus; see Field, P. and Contemps. 227), disciples of P. who had misunderstood him (Campbell 
introd. Ixxv, Ritter, Essence 176), and Academic opponents of Eudoxus (Cherniss, ACPA 439 
n. 376). ‘Don’t knows’ include Diés, Jowett (111, 337), Field (P. and C.’s 193f.) and Runciman 
(PLE 76). Some of the above, like Dies, Taylor and Field, definitely exclude P., others think 


him a possibility. Some have tried to find a clue by combining the visitor’s feraark that he 
T 
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acquainted WaELLL LIIL OU PYVPAb (245 0) with LAG AGU LIAL AIG CUINILS LAU We alas ye 
to press this, As an admirer of Parmenides who has yet broken away from him, he is too plainly 
a mouthpiece for P. himself. Those who take a view similar to the one expressed here include 
Grote (Pi. 11, 458), Friedlander (111, 265), Ross (P7/ 107), Grube (P.’s Th. 41, 295f.), Ritter 
Essence 175), Allan (intr. to Stenzel’s PMD, xvii n. 1). 

t Psyche has been defined in Phdr. (245c, vol. 1v, 419-21) as self-mover and source of all 
motion (Kinesis; see p. 101 n. 1 above for the wide range of this word). 

2 This was demonstrated, against the neo-Heracliteans, at TAz. 181 d—83c. 
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The confusion between the abstract nouns ‘motion’ and ‘rest’ (kivnots 
and otdo1s) and the verbs ‘to be moved’ or ‘at rest’ (kiveio@an and 
éotévai) with their participles, seems complete. (In the previous para- 
graph I have tried to give literal equivalents for Plato’s Greek.)! At the 
moment Plato does not distinguish (i) ‘x is neither 4 nor B’ meaning 
t the property (or is not in the state) 4 or B’ from (ii) ‘x is not 
identical with 4 or B’; in this case ‘what exists is neither at rest nor in 
and unmoved things exist, he might be sieected 
y this that they are (either one or both classes) 
moving or at rest? And although to say that they exist is not the same 
thing, it does not entail the absurd consequence that neither is either 
moving or at rest, which follows from the (surely unjustified) substitu- 
tion of motion and rest for moving and stationary things. To the end 
Plato continued to believe that Forms were the supreme examples of 
their characters. (Cf. p. 43 above.) 

Either Plato knew what he was doing, and this shifty behaviour? is 
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good ends)3 to lead him on to the new and important doctrine of the 
combination of Forms, which at least tries to clear this confusion u up; or 


he j 18 once aga in allowing hims elf a carelessness of expression whic cn in 
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this case is hard to forgive. A similar vacillation in the description of 

reality as power, which if it does less harm is at least pointless, makes 

one’s doubts difficult to dispel. 


The problem of motion and reality. Scholarship is sharply divided about 
Plato’s meaning in this section. The main questions are: (1) Does he 
mean to attribute change to the Forms themselves,’ or simply to enlarge 


™ At 250b7 Cornford calls 1d dv ‘realness’, and he may well be right, though I have kept to 
‘what is’. Contrariwise yéveois and ovoia at 248a10—-11 are used (as often) as collectives for 
Te ylyvopeva and Té dvta. 

2 Mentioned but surely played down by Cornford, PTK 248f. 

3 Cf. pp. 41f. above. 

4 247d 8-e3 ‘Whatever possesses power really exists’ and 248c ‘Whenever power is present to 
something it exists’; but 248e7 ‘Existing things are nothing but power.’ 

5 It is true that, as Diés pointed out (ed. 287f.), P. occasionally applies mé&cyev so widely as 
practically to eliminate any dynamic connotation. At Pho. 97¢ he speaks of 4 elven 4 SAA Stiotyv 
troieiv 7 md&oyeiv, and similarly at Parm. 136b os dvtos Kal ox Svtos Kal dtiovv GAAO mWé&Bos 
tTraaxovtos, If even to be is a Té&os, as well as to be known, one must agree with Runciman 
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the realm of Being to include life and intelligence which are not Forms? 
(2) Is he going even further in dissent from the friends of Forms and 
admitting what they called Becoming—changing and perishable objects 
of the physical world—as part of the realm of true Being? 

Plato’s language makes the second question almost if not quite in- 
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solubie. Cherniss aftirms (SPM 352) t (kivy ois) 
admitted is the Form of motion, and its manifestation in Being is the 
self-motion of life, a Hon pucnomens! motion which is entirely different 
from yéveois (becoming), what Cornford and de Vogel call ‘spiritual 
motion’. The disjunction between Being and Becoming is neither re- 
jected nor qualified. This is eminently reasonable, and indeed the idea 
that Plato should ever have allowed the sensible world to cross the 
bridge between Becoming and Being is contradicted not only by the 
Republic but by every other dialogue early or late. Apart from the 
Timaeus one has only to look at Philebus 59a-c, where cosmologists 
are said to study ‘not the things which always are but those which 
become’, whose instability forbids any exact knowledge or thought 


m tion 
i! 
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Here however he says that Being includes not only the Forms Rest 
d Mo tion, but also ‘whatever is phe and whatever is moved’, 


which g ives colour to the \ V1 1ew of Diés olm msen and more aly 
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Keyt,' aa it includes all or some pete in the physical world. This 
would indeed be a recantation, and it is fair to recall what we have just 
noticed, that Plato can switch from motion-rest to moved—unmoved 
with a seemingly callous indifference to his readers’ comfort. Plato, says 
Solmsen, ‘would not easily allow himself to consign the Universe in its 
entirety’, with all its qualities of order, structure and harmony, ‘to 


(PLE 81; cf. 23 n. 1) that there is ‘a plausible sense in which P. can have thought that the Forms 
can change without forfeiting their changelessness’. Nevertheless since the decision that whatever 
exists is or possesses a 5Uvauis leads directly to the momentous discovery (so at ee the visitor 
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ronger, more usua 
statement that a Form does not tasyeiv at all. (See p. 141 n. 2 above.) 

1 Diés, Autour de P. 560 (‘dans le visible méme , Solmsen, P.’s Th. 80-3 (‘the Cosmos’), 
Keyt in PQ 1969, esp. p. 6 (‘ensouled, living bodies’: K. provides further reff. for the discussion). 
See also de Vogel, Philosophia 1, 176-82, 194-209, Ross, PTJ 108-11, Grube, P.’s Th. 295-7. 
I have not gone all the way with de Vogel, though her explanation is both attractive and well 
defended, namely that for P. the intelligible world was an articulate, organic unity and therefore 
a 3@ov, the vontov ydov of Timaeus 39e1. 
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“non-being”’’. Of course not. He assigns it to Becoming, having taken 
great pains (in the Republic) to show that the choice is not simply 
between the two contraries Being and Non-being. The 7imaeus makes 
the position of the cosmos clear: the order which it undoubtedly exhi- 
bits it uwes to its creation by the divine Mind as a copy (elkcov) of the 
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the Sophist’s sequel, the Politicus:} 

To be always the same and in the same unchanging state pelones only to the 
most divine of all things, and body is not in this class. What we call world and 
cosmos has received many blessed gifts from its creator, but all the same it 
partakes of body. It cannot therefore remain for ever changeless, though its 


motion is as far as possible uniform, invariable and in one place [i.e. circular]. 


The cosmos is alive (uwuxov, ‘ensouled’, in Greek), and what Plato 
now admits to Being is not the revolving body of the cosmos or its 
contents but the element of soul in it ( life, psyche and understanding’, 
248e), reaching down to subordinate living creatures, and a fortiori the 
supreme Mind, the Creator, who made it ‘as like as possible to himself’ 


is status was reserved for 
’ 


the Forms alone, and i a 
immortal, Plato ventured only to call it ne to 
2d-e 


them, and belonging to the same region (72 


ae gy te soul 

orms, resembling 
From this to parity 
with them as equally belonging to true Being was flora long step—was 
perhaps implicit in the Phaedo—yet the visitor hails almost as a revela- 
tion his recognition of its full significance in introducing motion and 
activity into what had been a world of static and changeless Forms 
alone. Since the Phaedrus soul has been by definition the self-mover 
that initiates all other motion, and the Laws shows that, though it 
imparts physical motion to bodies by animating them, its own motions 
are spiritual. There the priority of soul to body, and its causal function, 


serve as evidence that psychical activities like wish, reasoning, memory, 


eo e 
precede corporeal attributes like spatial dimensions and physical 
strength.3 
™ 269d-—e, repeating in substance R oa—b. Even more telling is Tim. 38c: the world is 


fog en 
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yeyovass, its model dv. 

2 The middle dialogues make no mention of a supreme Mind, and only once, in passing, of a 
creator (Rep. 530 a). 

3 Phdr. 245 cff., Laws 895 e-97b. See vol. tv, 419-21, but also p. 295 n. 3 below. 
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The Forms, as I have said, remain unmoved and impassive. Their 
causal function, in which some have seen a kind of motion,’ resembles 
rather that of Aristotle’s Unmoved Mover: the mere existence of their 
perfection excites the development of potentialities in physical things, 


which strive, in the Phaedo’s terms, to emulate em: This is perhaps to 
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the notions of ‘sharing’ and ‘presence in’. But of all the expressions 
with which Plato tried to convey the relationship between Forms and 
to 


go nearest tne root 


Note. I would be the last to claim certainty for what is said here. The 
temptation is always with us to adapt Plato’s words to a preconceived idea 
of his philosophy, and readers will be well advised to study the interpreta- 
tions referred to in p. 144 n. 2. Perhaps I might venture a few tentative 
comments on Keyt’s. 

(i) p. 4: ‘It is only to bodies that the word swuxov can properly be 
applied.” But (p. 5) at 246e7 oddpa &uwuyxov describes a mortal creature 
(6vntov y@ov), as at Pol. 261b eywuya (earthy animals) are a class of 
Ylyvoueva, TO TravteAdss Sv is certainly not 6vntév, and nothing corporeal 
can be &@dverrov, not even the cosmos, which will last for ever only because 
its creator wills it so (Tim. 37c-38c, 41a—-b). Language is not always 
perfectly logical, and I believe that at 249a10 P. meant by &uwuya simply 
‘alive’, even with the life of an incorporeal deity whose only activity is 
thought. 

(ii) pp. 7f. K. sees two paradoxes, depending respectively on the statements 
that Forms decome, and that they are, known. I do not find this antithesis in 
the text (the present infinitive yryvaoKeobai need not mean ‘come to be 
known’ any more than ép&o6a1 need mean ‘come to be seen’) and we need 
not suppose (though it is possible) that P. has given up his faith that after the 
right intellectual preparation, Forms are known in a single instantaneous 
flash or vision, without any process of becoming known. 

(iii) p. 10. K. claims that P.’s argument at Crat. 439 e-40a does not prove 
that an object of knowledge must be completely changeless, but only that it 
must not be always changing. Proteus is changeable, but for so long: as he 
cho oses to remain, Say, a tree Ora leopard, I Can, on K.’ Ss argun ner nt, ‘know 
this’. But (a) According to this reply, it is only so long as he is changeless 


1 For these and other theories, e.g. the ‘animation’ of the Forms as conscious and thinkin 


beings, reff. will be found in Dies, Soph. 288 n. 1. 
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that he is knowable: an object is still only knowable in so far as it is change- 
less; (6) K. adds, ‘In my example I am only interested in knowing what he is 
now, not what hei is really’, which surely abolishes any relevance to P., for 
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nothing else. 
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The interrelationship of Forms (250 oe 54b). A little recapiti lation may 


help. We call the Sophist a rice: of counterfeits and falsehoods, 
unrealities in fact. He takes refuge in Parmenides’s dictum that there is 
no middle way between ‘what is’ and ‘what in no way is’, ‘non-being 
in itself’.' To catch him we have to show that Parmenides was wrong, 
that “what is not in some respect is and conversely what is in a way is 
not’ (240e, 241d). We started with an examination of past theories, of 
cosmologists who claimed that only very few basic constituents of the 
world exist and everything else has only a derivative status, becoming 
and perishing as the substantive elements combine and separate, and of 
Parmenides himself who allowed only one Being. Then, from another 
angle, we criticized the warring factions of materialists and idealists for 
their extremism. Reality, what zs, must include both the unmoved and 
unchanging (the Forms of the idealists) and motion, at least in the form 
of life and oo But what does it mean to say that Motion and 
Rest both are? Not that they are the same (for they are contraries), nor 
that either or both is the same as Being. Being is a third thing, but this 
cannot mean that it is neither in motion nor at rest, for that is nonsense. 
What is needed is a thorough investigation of the possible meanings of 
‘is’ and ‘is not’. So far, says the visitor, both have baffled us. As we 
proceed, one may throw light on the other, or if both elude us, we may 
hope to steer a course between them.’ 

So with characteristic skill Plato has taken us in living discussion 
from the Sophist’s wiles, by way of early cosmology, monism, mate- 
rialism, and idealism, to an analysis of the concepts expressed indis- 
criminately by the Greek word for ‘to be’ as ordinarily used.3 These 
were in the main three: identity (Tom is my son), attribution (Tom is 


1 238dog Td pt dv kad’ aT, 240e2 TH UNSAYas Svta. 

2 250e-51a, adopting Campbell’s and Owen’s rendering (Plato 1, ed. Vlastos, 230) in pre- 
ference to Cornford’s. 

3 243d. Tht. ‘You mean we must first enquire what people who speak of “ what is” think they 
are signifying.” Vis. “You have taken my meaning exactly.’ 
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tall), and existence (poor Tom is no more).' It has been commonly 
thought that in the Sopfist Plato recognized all three. Cornford saw 
only two, existence and identity (PTX 296) and it has recently been 
claimed that he did not distinguish the existential sense from either of 
the other two. What is certain is that the trouble started from Par- 
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existent, ia is not in any way at all’, sheer nonentity. 


Plato’s new approach to the study of what is meant by ee and not 
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menides, of the One and the Many. We habitually call a thing by many 
names, as when we say a man is pale, tall, good or bad; but, say some, 
you cannot make one thing many. Since man and good are different, 
you cannot legitimately say a man is good, but only ‘man is man’ and 


™ I do not think this classification will mislead us at present, though Kahn sees the primary 
sense of elvai as ‘to be the case’ or ‘true’ (an important sense to which I have referred more 
than once: see p. 69 above), with both existential and predicative senses as special cases of this. 
He maintains indeed that the Greek notion of being differs radically from ours of existence. For 
present purposes at least I regard usages like Homer’s and Hesiod’s @c0i alév tévres and the 
famous éotiv @dAacoa (Aesch. 4g. 958) as both existential and primary, but Kahn’s article (‘The 
Greek Verb “To Be’ and the Concept of Being’, Foundations of Language 1966) should be 
required reading for any student of Greek thought. 

* By Malcolm in Phron. 1967, 130ff., Owen, Plato 1, 223 ff., and most recently Gosling, Plato 
(1973), 213 ff. M. cites also Runciman, PLE 84, but R.’s position, if one reads on to p. 90, is a 
little delicate. ‘P. does not consider the problem of existence as such. He establishes only that 
everything must have some sort of Being; but this cannot be said to be the same thing.’ ‘In two 
places the purely existential sense does appear to be what is meant. .. P. is deliberately [my italics] 
using elvai in a sense where it is legitimate and complete without the addition of anything to 
convert it into an identitative or copulative use.’ Yet ‘he still did not specifically distinguish the 
existential sense as such’. On p. 102 R. calls it the principal achievement of Plato’s analysis that 
‘it shows how negation need not involve an assertion of non-existence’. I am not sure how this 
could be achieved otherwise than by drawing the distinction between the copulative and 
existential senses of elva. Bluck, I now see, held that ‘Plato assimilated to each other the 
existential and the copulative senses of “‘to be’’.’ See his SopA., published 1975, 62-7, 119. At the 
risk of over-simplification (certainly not a fault of P.’s recent interpreters) I suggest that when P. 
asserts that Motion and Rest both are (254d 10), but are not identical, he shows himself aware of 
the distinction between the ‘is’ of existence and of identity (‘identity and existence cannot be the 
same thing’ is a fair translation of 2553); and by introducing the asymmetrical relationship of 
one Form to another (p. 117 above: uetéxeiv is the verb commonly used of the relation of 
particulars to Forms) he draws attention to the third use of ‘to be’, the attributive, predicative or 
copulative. (I have been encouraged here by the lucid and convincing article of Ackrill in SPM 
207-18.) 

R. Robinson is of course right to remind us that for P. all this was not grammar or logic but 
ontology (Essays 37). ‘He is talking about Being, not the word “‘being’’.’ But this need not 
convict of error those who (like Shorey and Taylor) have ascribed to him the discovery of the 
copula or claimed that he distinguishes meanings of ‘is’ and ‘is not’. Cf. also R.’s next para.: 
P. aelves us an account of what he cails the “form” of the Other; there is no such form; neverthe- 
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‘good is good’. This however is quickly dismissed as ‘entertainment 
for boys and stupid old men’. It had of course been settled by the 
doctrine that one individual could partake of, or be associated with, 
many Forms.’ The philosophical question (as it is called later) is 
whether Forms themselves can associate or combine with each other, 
ion foreshadowed by the F i armeniaés, Wnere oOcrates said it 
would at least be a marvel if contrary Forms could combine, Similarity 
with Dissimilarity, Plurality with Unity, Rest with Motion and the 


+ 7. 
like.3 Now the doctrine of Forms enters a new , stage with a fu 


sideration of all possibilities: no Forms can combine, all Forms can 
combine, some can combine with some others, some can combine with 
all others. To disentangle their various relationships is the subject of a 
special science, dialectic.4 But good Heavens! (says the visitor), in pur- 
suing the Sophist we seem to have stumbled first on the philosopher, 
whose province it is. Well, he must wait his turn.5 Just now the Sophist 
remains the quarry. His hiding-place is in the darkness of not-being, 
and to find him necessitates going into the question for at least some of 


D yu ls. fae ps ee shWAxea Cn menbam 


* The argument against all except identical predication is generally attributed to Antisthenes, 
but I have expressed doubts about this in vol. 111 (214, 216-18). 

2 (That the arguments of Parm. do not imply abandonment of the earlier theory of Forms I 
have ventured to maintain on pp. 58-61 above.) Note the wording of 252b9—10. The opponents 
of non-tautological predication ‘do not allow anything, by partaking in another property 
(koiveovig Etépou TraBryyaTtos), to be called that other’. Though this makes for awkward English, 
I doubt if the genitive trépou depends on Traftiuatos (Cornford, Owen in Plato, 251 n. 48, 256), 
which would be decidedly awkward Greek. A man may not share in a property (goodness) which 
is other than himself (man) and so be called ‘good’ as well as ‘man’. 

3 Similarly at Pho. 102d-e, S. says that Largeness will never ‘admit’ Smallness. For 5&xeo8a1 
cf. Soph. 253c1. The various terms used to describe the relationship between Forms in Soph. 
(koivoovelv, petéxeiv etc.: full list in Cornford, P7K 255) are mostly those which P. regularly 
employs for that of particular to Form. Now at least there is no doubt that Motion, Rest and so 
on are Forms, not moving etc. things, though we have to wait for a general term until 235 b8 
(yévn), d5 (Sea) and 254c2 (el5n). 4 For its full description at 253 d—e see p. 129f. above. 

5 Peck (CQ 1952, 45) took this as a warning that the arguments which follow will be sophistic, 
not philosophic, thus supporting his general thesis that the yévn or el5n in this dialogue have 
nothing to do with Platonic Forms. But it does not appear that P. first puts forward sophistic 
arguments and then corrects them. The yévn belong to the main line of reasoning by which the 
Sophist is finally run to earth, and e.g. the proof that tavtév and Odtepov are yévn in their own 
right (Peck 46f.) does not commit the fallacy of Dionysodoms: The dropping of the predicate in 
(2) (see ib. ) is immediately put right by (4). To rely on unsound argument to this extent would 
be no way to define a Sophist, a philosopher or anything else, nor is P. hinting that he will do so. 
Cherniss in JHS 1957 (1), 23 n. 7, points out that ovcla, tatrév and 6&tepov appear as Forms in 
Tim. (35 a, 37a—b), which Peck thought later than Sophist 25 4b3 is another pointer to the intended 
dialogue on the philosopher. 
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In later terminology, that a Form (4) ‘shares in’ another (2) means 
that it has B as an attribute, so that B can be truly predicated of it, just 
as an individual, Socrates, can share in wisdom and so be wise. The 
relationship may be reciprocal, in which case the verbs ‘combine’ or 
‘associate’ (ueiyvuoGan, oy) are apt, or it may not. Motion shares 
in (ueTexet TOU) Being (for there i iS such a thing), but not Be eing in 
Motion, which would mean that whatever zs (exists) moves.' 

It cannot be either that no Forms can petewee or that all can com- 
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exist (that is, in Form-language, ois of E Existence). ae he says 
that it would abolish all discourse, which consists in weaving Forms 
together. But if all Forms could combine, even self-contradictory state- 
ments would be true, such as that Motion is at rest or Rest in motion 
(252d). 

It might well be said that the Form Motion must be unmoving 
(= unchanging), for all Forms are. I do not myself see that Plato ever 
completely overcame this difficulty, which is bound up sea his indis- 
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and participle (‘the moved’, 1 kivoWpevov, or ‘what is’, TO 6v). Forms 
impart their qualities to whatever shares in or ponies with them by 
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qualities. It is curious how this hiatus in Plato’s thought is ignored by 
Cornford, Ross (see PT/ 112f.) and others. Plato may possibly have 
had in mind that contrary Forms cannot mingle in (enter simultaneously 
into) the same individual, as the Phaedo explained (102d-e); but that 
is not what he says. The doctrine of Forms independent of their 
instantiations had originally a strong metaphysical or religious flavour 
(they are ‘divine’) necessitating liberal use of metaphor, and as purely 
logical tools they play an eee role—those Forms of which the 
Platonic Socrates said ‘in his s imple, unsophisticated way’ that by some 


sort of attachment to things (and he could not sa 


gave them the character they had (Pho. 100d). 
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Five of the greatest Forms: Parmenides refuted (254b-59b). The only 
remaining possibility is that some Forms can, and some cannot, com- 
bine. In this they resemble the letters of the alphabet, and perhaps also 
in that some of these (the vowels) blend with all the others and make 
Sess encts union with each other (253, 254b-—c). Such all-pervading 
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the visitor picks out ‘some of those recognized as the po (254¢),” 

which are especially relevant to a clear understanding of ‘what is’ and 
“what is not’. Three are already familiar: Motion, Rest and Being, of 
which the first two will not mix, but the third mixes with both, for both 
are. Further, each is the same as itself and different from the others, and 
since none is identical with the Same (the Form Sameness), Same and 
Different are two more Forms, in which the first three share.3 In demon- 
strating that Being and Difference are not identical, Plato draws the 
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to something else. The Form Being includes both, i.e. Socrates is 
(exists, or is ee )# and Socrates is .. . (e.g. shiottel than Simmias) 


but Differe ce 1c alurave relative (trodac 11) 
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tention is now concentrated on Difference, because the Sophist 
relied for his escape on the impossibility of saying of anything that it 
‘is not’, and Plato wants to show that it may be equivalent only to the 
perfectly permissible statement that it ‘is different’ from something else. 


t 253b-c. See Cornford, PTK 261f. 

2 For the translation ‘greatest’ rather than ‘very great’ (Cornford) see Ross, PT/ 113 n. 6. 
Peck (CQ 1952, 45) says ‘the meaning of pnéyiotov is not explained’, Presumably it means, as 
usual, ‘largest’, ie. widest. Each of the yévn Being, Same and Other includes everything, and 
Rest and Motion divide the whole field between them. Why should this need explanation? 
Cf. also Ackrill in Ryle, 391. ais CS eieanes RE 2495, iA in ee ee oe 
most attention, asking ‘W hae’ is Being?” and answering ‘It is motion’ Heraclitus) or ‘rest 
(Parmenides). 

3 That ‘Motion is different (from Rest)’ does not mean that Motion and Difference are the 
same thing seems obvious enough, but P. defends it by quite a complicated little argument, 
explained by Cornford, PTK 280 n. 1. 

4 Owen has suggested that the contrast is probably not between the complete and incomplete 
uses of elvan but between two incomplete uses, in statements of identity and of predication (New 
Pasay ed. Bambrough, 71 n. 1). It may, however, distinguish the absolute use from use as a 


copula. 
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Difference is a ‘vowel’ Form which ‘pervades’ all the others (255 e), 
for each is different from the rest without being Difference itself. We 
are now getting to the heart of the matter. We can say Motion is both 
the same and not the same because we are not using the word in the same 
sense in both cases (oU. . .dyoiws cad 256a11). Our sentence is in 
fact incom iplete. Proper ly [ 

takes of Sameness) with re 
but not the same in that it pa ieee in, or 
relation to everything else. Thus the prin or t 
could possess contrary qualities by partaking in contrary Forms, this 
could scarcely be true of the relationships of Forms to each other (Parm. 
129d-e, p. 37 above), is modified. A Form cannot mix with its own 
contrary, but any Forms, say 4 and B, can partake of others X and Y, 
X and Y being contraries, if the concepts of which X and Y are proto- 
types are relative and with the proviso that 4 and 2 cannot partake of 
both in relation to the same thing. Completed and philosophically 
analysed, sentences like ‘4 is the same’ and ‘4 is different’ become ‘4 
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nartakec of Samenesc with reference to itself’ and ‘4 nartakec of 
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Di ins with reierence to B.’ And it both” is’ (partakes of Being) 
and ‘is not’ (is different from Being itself). Even Being ‘is not’ in the 


t iS different from the ott 1er Forms (67 a) 


‘Pethaps the great contribution of the Sop/ist to philosophy lies in 
the statement that I have italicized, that a word can be used in more than 
one sense.' The whole challenge of Parmenides, and many of the argu- 
ments of Sophistic, rested on the assumption that the verb ‘to be’ meant 
one thing and one thing only. Once it had been shown that the same 
word was not always used to express the same concept—that for 
instance existence, identity and attribution we.e not the same, though 
expressed by the same word ‘i s'—Greek thought was freed from a 


partie) 


1 Cf, also 259c—-d, where the visitor speaks of the importance, ‘when anyone says that some- 
thing different is somehow the same, of being able to determine in what sense and in what 
respect he means it is one or the other’. He adds that this, in contrast to the trivialities of eristic 
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discarding the clumsy language of Forms which had served its purpose 
in the pioneer work of Plato." 

As with knowledge (257c) and its different departments, sciences or 
crafts,” ‘the nature of the Different’ is divided into ‘parts’, the not- 


beautiful, not-tall, not-just and so on. These are contrasted with their 
an 1 | ees 
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Oppo sites the beautiful and so On, and exist no iess than tney. 

The not-beautiful obviously includes everything that is not beautiful, 
the not-just everything that is not (is different from) just (thus depos: 
ineeiok the-fallace @ommitted bw Soe Ree eee Ty ene 
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between contrartes and contradictories has just been cleared up at 257). 
Whether ‘everything’ should be ‘every Form’ the fatal ambiguity of 
‘the beautiful’ makes it difficult to decide.3 Probably the not-beautiful 
is, as Cornford said (PTK 293), ‘the collective name for all the Forms 
there are, other than the single Form “ Beautiful”’. Each of them par- 
takes of the Different with reference to the others. This has a bearing 
on the warning in the Politicus to divide according to true kinds or 
classes. To divide mankind into Greeks a barbarians is bad classifica- 


verin Y all the heterogeneous 
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races which are not Greek—Lydians, Ph haus Persians, Egyptians 
and so on. It signifies a part or portion (yépos) of hinmanity but not a 


true species (elSos) with its own character. In the language of the 
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Sophist it splice to all races which participate in Difference with 
reference to Greeks.4 


1 10 dv Aéyetan TOAAaXas are the opening words of MerapA. Z, and in his glossary of philo- 
sophical terms in bk. A he can begin each section by saying that ‘cause’, ‘nature’, ‘quality’, 
‘state’, or whatever it may be, is in one sense (lit. ‘way of speaking”) x, in another y and so on. 

2 Cf. Rep. 438c—d: ‘Knowledge as such is of subject as such, but a particular science is of a 
particular subject, e.g. there is a knowledge of building, set apart from the others by the name 
architecture, because it has a character different from the others.’ 

3 It is not always easy to share Cornford’s optimistic view (p. 292) that though P. uses 1d dv 
etc. ambiguously (sometimes as ‘Existence itself’, sometimes as ‘the existent’ or ‘that which is 


so and so’), he himself was always aware of the ambiguities. Was Cornford himself always clear? 
translati ave of 258c (‘that whi pL aa m a Sten eNO < 
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in nis transiation Oo Z2jOC \ Ulal W hich is not. .is what-is- not 9 A SINC POT 7) nowud not eit her 
ery ; : ; 

70 ut dv be ‘Non-being’ or alternatively év e805 a single class’, with no overtones of capital- 


letter Forms? 

4 Pol. 262c-63b, pp. 168, 293 n. 3 below. Asan illustration P. also cites Number, of which 
subordinate Forms (Odd and Even) are species or parts (el5n: every subordinate elS0s is a 
uépos, though not every pépos is an elS0s, 263b). Schipper’s statement that a Form has no parts 
(Phron. 1964, 43) is erroneous. The language of the early dialogues (the Pious a part of the Just, 
Courage a part of Virtue, Euthyphro 12d, Lach. 199e) was not abandoned when the doctrine of 
Forms developed further. Cf. p. 276 below. 
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It looks as if the chase is over. By noting the all-pervading nature of 
Difference Plato has been able to maintain against Parmenides that what 
is not really zs, though contrasted with what also is, as the non- Beautiful 
is contrasted with the Beautiful but exists no less than it (258d-—e). 
Non Reine need not men napseute e non-existence, but simply Difference 
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number of things that it is not’ (256e). “And 
our concern with the Sophist led us to seek’ 
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Speech and thought: the nature of falsehood (259 b-—264b). But the visitor 
is not yet satisfied. The Sophist, it has been said, deceives us, that is, 
makes us believe falsehoods (240d), but thinking what is not true is 
thinking what is not in yet another sense more difficult to explain.’ The 
difficulty here arises from the Greek equation of truth with ‘being’, 
referred to several times already. A eile spoke not only of saying or 
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believing what is not.? So far the argument has not accounted for 
falsehoods as satisfactorily as for negative statements. 
nied that ha red 
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The Sopnist had two escape-rou 
a deceiver or illusionist because it is logically impossible to speak or 
conceive of what is not. This is the difficulty stated and left unsolved 
in the Theaetetus, and the reason given for the failure was that they were 
wrong to discuss false judgement before deciding the prior question of 
the nature of knowledge. It is at least possible that the Theaetetus as 
well as the three following dialogues formed together a single plan in 
Plato’s mind. The stages would be: (1) Preliminary: to raise the ques- 
tion of oe eee explore its difficulties, and reject some inadequate 
ruct 
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Sophists’ anit to knowledge (Sophist); (3 
question and describe the state of mind of 


knowledge ( Politicus leading up to Philosopher). 
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1 The impossibility of false statement or judgement has been amply illustrated in the Euthyd. 
and is also asserted by Cratylus at Crat. 429d (p. 12 above). That its object cannot be ‘what is 
not’ was affirmed in 7At., where the problem here tackled was shelved (p. 107 above). 

4 240d Aéyels Apa Te pr) Svta GoEdze1v THv wevb Sdfav, Cf. p. 69 above. 
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gaps in the right method of acquiring knowledge and describes the true 
statesman, who is in fact the philosopher in one of his aspects, and the 
series would have been crowned by a description of philosophy and 
the philosopher as such. 
Now however it has been one wn that ‘is not’ sel mean only ‘is 
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by suggesting that, since it also Boe eared that not all For can com- 
bine, Speech and Belief may be of those that cannot combine with Not- 
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To counter this new wile will necessitate an investigation into sie whole 
nature and status of Jogos (here significant speech, statement or con- 
tinuous discourse), doxa and phantasia. Doxa (belief or judgement) is 
the outcome of thought, which is simply a Jogos carried on silently by 
the mind with itself (263 e—64a; Thz. 189e—-90a), and when it depends 
on sensation is called phantasia. Logos, therefore, is basic to all three, 
and a study of it will be rewarding for its own sake, since without Jogos 
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Having removed that initial difficulty, we have now to consider its 
nature, in the hope of discovering whether or not it will blend with Not- 
being, so allowing for ‘a /ogos of what is not’, or falsehood. 

A logos consists of words, which are of two sorts, nouns and verbs.3 
Like the realities which they express, some words can combine and 
others not. The simplest Jogos must ‘weave together’ (262d 4) one of 


1 The context shows that at 259e the ‘things’ separated (no noun is used) are in Plato’s eyes 
Forms. The reference is to the foolish people of 251b who delight in allowing none but identical 
predication, and the question at 251d: ‘Are we not to attach... any Form to any other, but to 
treat them all as incapable of mingling or partaking in one another?’ 

2 See additional note on p. 161 below, and cf. 26o0a: ‘See how pertinently we oppose 
men [sc. those who separate everything from everything else] and forced rie to allow one thing 
to mingle with another.’ ‘Pertinently to what?’ ‘To the thesis that the Logos was one of the 
kinds (yévn) of things that are.’ 

3 dvépata (lit. names, cf. nomen, ‘noun’) is first used generally for ‘word’ (261d2), and 
subsequently (262a1) confined to nouns, words being defined as ‘vocal signs concerned with 
being’ (ovcia, 261e5). On the meaning of Afja see p. 11 n. 4 above and cf. Luce, CQ 1969, 229 
n. 1. Here it is confined to 16 él tais 1pd&€eoiw Sv ShAwpa (26243). 
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each class, for only so can one ‘say something’ (degein, i.e. make a 
significant statement) rather than merely naming.' Being about some- 
thing, it will be either true or false; which it is depends on the relation 
between its parts. Once again the idea, already established, that ‘to be’ 


expresses relation as well as existence, poace the key. The conditions 
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nt like “Theaetetus is flying’ are two: (1) that the 
eal (Theaetetus, not Mr Gradgrind),? (2) that the pre- 
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al (flying occurs), but not applicable to the subject. 
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wise’ ee not non-existence but difference, so the false statement 
about Theaetetus expresses not ‘what is not’ absolutely but ‘what is 
other than’ the things that are concerning Theaetetus. The true one 
states ‘the things that are about him as they are’ (263 b—d).3 

The extent of Plato’s achievement here is well summed up by Ackrill 
(Monist 1966, 383 f.). He 
makes clear the special grammatical and logical complexity of the sentence, a 


unit which interweaves a naming part (6voua) with a saying part (Afjua). A 


statement must be about s aon and it must say something about it. But 


it can assert a real property o 

fact belong to that subject. 
It is obvious that Plato’s brief discussion in the SopAist does not say all 

that needs to be said about false statement. For example his account does not 


cater for the possibility of false existential statements. Nor does he make 


by ¢ ’ 
clear in what sense each part of a sentence must stand for something ‘real’. 


Nevertheless he certainly makes an important advance in the Sophist by 
recognizing the special type of complexity which a sentence enjoys, and by 
tying the notions of truth and falsity to these specially complex units. 


subject must be 
dicate must ees 


3 


Be 


Return to dichotomy: the Sophist finally captured (266c—268d). The 
visitor now sums up the position. The aim was to define the essential 
nature of the Sophist by the dialectical method of diatresis, but when 


™ On the question whether this is consistent with the treatment of names in Crat., see Luce 229. 
In general, their treatment there should be kept in mind. Cf. pp. 19-23, 25-9 above. That a 
Adyos consists of Svopa and pfpya is repeated both there (425 a) and in Ep. 7 (342b). 


m Gee 1 «bh +, A muthical t +11 Ds | 
2 The status of statements about fictional characters and mythical creatures is still und 


discussion, Strawson favours the view that they are neither true nor false (Jntrod. to Log. Theory 
69), others that they are true and others again (including Russell) that they are false. See H. C. 
Blocker, ‘The Truth about Fictional Entities’, in PQ 1974. 

3 Cf. Ctesippus at Euthyd. 284c, vol. 1v, 271. There the Sophists were allowed to triumph: 
here their crudity is revealed. 
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they had reached the point of seeing him as ‘image-maker’, offering the 
appearance of knowledge without the reality (pp. 133f. above), they 
were diverted by the need to analyse and justify the concepts of imita- 
tion and deception. This done, they can return to their dichotomies. 
However, instead of continuing from the division of images into like- 
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tion, like the angler’s, could be brooght (p. 124), and from which there- 
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or image-making had not been peactied by the strict method of dicho- 
tomy. That had been used to elicit each of seven varieties of Sophistry, 
and its essential nature as imitation (‘what a Sophist really is’, 231) had 
been discovered in the more familiar Socratic way of achieving a 
definition by abstracting the common element from a number of diverse 
instances.’ It is now to be given its place in a complete series of dicho- 
tomies. 


As image-maker the Sophist belongs to the sae ain subdivision of 
the arts, productive not acquisitive, though admittedly the acquisitive 


branch did show up certain genuine aspects of iin, (265 a). To pursue 
the meets his art is productive (not acquisitive), human (not 
divine), of imitations (not originals), which are semblances (not like- 
nesses: see p. 134 for the distinction), mimetic, i.e. in his own person 
(not produced with tools),? in ignorance (not with knowledge), in- 
sincere (not naive), in personal encounters, using brief arguments to 
make an adversary contradict himself (not using long speeches). Here 
at last we have the Sophist, rightly called by a derivative of sophos to 
indicate that, though not himself wise, he is an imitator of the wise man. 
So the dialogue ends. 

The last dichotomy repeats one in 
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his epideictic displays. At 223b, where he is seen as a 
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t It may also be described as the collection that precedes division (p. 131). The above con- 
siderations make it unnecessary to suppose with Cornford that Plato’s is ‘consciously shelving 
the eidola problem’ because he cannot yet solve it (‘If he had thought it was already solved, he 
would have taken up the Division of Image-making at the point where it was dropped’, P7.K 
323), and the ontological status of sensibles in Rep. 5 seems irrelevant. As C. himself says, ‘the 
only ezdola we are now concerned with are those which the Sophist is accused of creating’. 
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privately’, Cornford (PTX 174) supposed that his displays before an 
invited audience are included in contrast to forensic and political ora- 
tory. But (apart from the fact that the Sophists gave them at the Panhel- 
lenic festivals) they can hardly be included in the ‘ private controversy 
evopped up into questions and answers’ of 225b, where BOplisoc is 
classified under agonisti tic. That on ly r referred to one aspect of S Sophistic, 
but now we meet the same thing in its universal definition. This is 


curious when one remembers how the Platonic Socrates complains of 
the wav that Ce ene er ea *1 


tne way tnat Protagoras Wil ill not ey up to short questions and 
answers but prefers to launch out into long speeches, or conversely 
Hippias is unhappy because eee Wi i ot allow him to explai ain him- 


self at length instead of replying briefly to questions. Here long speeches 
are assigned to the demagogue, expressly distinguished from the Sophist 
with his contradictious brachylogy. The type seems to be that of 
Euthydemus and Dionysodorus rather than Protagoras. Plato’s reasons 
for limiting Sophistic in this way are a matter of guesswork,’ but with 
the “Sophistry of noble extraction’ in mind (pp. 128f. above), we 
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kind of sie with whom he was most easily confused. 
SO gee the Sophist seems to reveal a changed Plato, the 
oints he dia 
not change. First, in clarifying the division of imitation into know- 
ledgeable and ignorant, and of the latter into naive and insincere, he 
shows himself still mindful of the Socratic search for moral truth, for 
he takes as his illustration those who appear to others to exhibit in them- 
selves ‘the shape of Justice and the whole of Virtue’, ‘seeming to be, 
but in no way being, just’, because they have no knowledge of what 
Justice is, but only doxa. Some are simple souls who genuinely mistake 
their doxa for the truth, but others are jaan debaters with a 
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* Campbeli (ed., p. xiviii) says P. is describing the ideal Sophist rather than any individual. 
Ritter comments simply that the eristic aspect is singled out as the most dangerous: compared 
with it mere loquacity is harmless (NW. Unters. 65). In Taylor’s view (PMW 376, following 
Schleiermacher as do many others) the solution was obvious: for ‘Sophists’ read ‘Megarians’. 
I would not go bail for this, even though the latter are credited with maintaining 16 dv év elvan 
Kal Td Etepov pr) elvan (vol, 111, 500). 
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Secondly we have the division of production or creation into human 
and divine. To justify it the visitor is at pains to insist that what are 
called the works of Nature must not be looked on as the product of 
some automatic and mindless force, but as the work of a craftsman-god, 
ne ieee reason, art and mnowicege (265 c). The Phaedo had upheld 
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riew of f the univers pme 


eb ased On a development of Anaxago- 
ras’s br illia ant but ees ted pronouncement that all things were 
ordered by Mind, and the aeus, whether written peor or after the 


Sophist, expounds in detail the creation of aes living cosmos by a divine 
craftsman’ after the pattern of the Forms. In traditional Grech religion 


none of the gods, not even Zeus, created i world, and the combina- 
tion of supreme god with creator may fairly be credited to Plato among 
philosophers, even if he had learned something from the Orphic 
writers to whom he frequently shows himself indebted.” It is interesting 


to find it in a predominantly critical and analytical work like the SopAist. 
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but it is a question that has caused considerable bewilderment. Richard 
Robinson for instance speaks sadly of ‘the dreadful question of whether 
the péyiota yévn of the SopAist are Forms, on which I have not yet 
succeeded in reaching a confident opinion’, and Peck denied that they 
were. Terminology does not help: elS0s and yévos (used synony- 
mously, e.g. at 254b—c) are frequently given by Plato their common 
meanings of ‘character’ or ‘class’. We have also had to face the helpless 
feeling induced by the indiscriminate use of abstract noun and adjective 
(or participle) with the article (pp. 142f., 150 above). 

Where Forms appear with capital initial in this chapter, it is assumed 
that Plato thought of them as Platonic Forms, not merely concepts of 


the mind bu t ran alities Wi th an ohiecti ive and independent existence He 
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1 Sypioupyds. Cf. Snuioupyotvtos at Soph. 265b4 and BSyunioupyds at Pol. 273b and of the 
creator of the stars at Rep. 529e1. 
* For Zeus as creator in Orphic literature see Guthrie, OGR 106f. 
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distinguish ezdé aright, and the ways in which they can and cannot 
combine, is called dialectic, and though the description of dialectic as 
discrimination between eidé goes back to Socrates (p. 27 above), its 
goal since the central books of the Republic can only be Forms. A 


moment later he as good as tells us that this is matter for the Philosopher 
fnew 


(254). 

Yet this aspect of the Forms merits, and finds, no place in the logical 
ae of the Sop/ist, and their solution is none the better for meta- 
physical props. Indeed the paradigmatic character of the Forms, in- 
volving the belief that they are perfect instances of themselves, only 
causes trouble. At 255a10 Plato meets an argument by rejecting as 
absurd the idea that Motion can be at rest. This ought to show either 
that Motion is not a Form or that motion and change have been not 
only accepted as realities but introduced into the Forms themselves. 
Yet it is hard to believe that Plato intended to imply either conclusion. 
The metaphorical language inseparable from the doctrine of Forms— 


sharing, binding, running through and so on—and especially its undue 
I the 


im starl tn air el rat of 


reliance on substantival expressions,’ were unsuited to exploring the 

fields of logic and language. Difference is > Plato not simply a relation 

but a relational property (and so a Form), which leads to the clumsiness 
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respect to Rest’, instead of the oar differs from’. It is said that he 
was hampered by the resources of language available to him at that 
time, but there was no difficulty about saying ‘motion differs from rest’ 
in contemporary Greek. What hampered him was his faith in the all- 
sufficiency of the doctrine of Forms, and the undoubted logical ad- 
vances of the Sophist were gained in spite of that faith, not through it. 
By his definition of a /ogos he confined propositions to the subject— 


predicate type (the aeons at aed being for him a Form), which 
Aristotle (Rher 4b2 26) and dogged the footsteps of 
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logic until the twentieth cancer Like everyone else, he could not 
escape completely from his historical situation. Parmenides had com- 


pelled him to areue at lenoth a case for ‘is’ not alwavs meaning exists 


lled him to ar gue at length a case not always meaning exists, 

atid faced with this necessity he thought of the Forms, which he had 

first evolved in response to the Socratic faith in absolute values, as 
x Commenied on in vol. iv, 226. 
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suitable instruments for the purpose. They do play a role in the Sophist, 
but philosophy might have progressed more easily if they had not. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES 


(1) On 259d (p. 155). ‘The Logos has its birth through the interweaving of 
Forms with each other’ 


References: Cornford, PTK 300f.; Ackrill, SPM 199f., Hackforth, CQ 
1945, 56-8; Bluck, JHS 1957, 181-6; Peck, CQ 1952, 32-56 and Phron. 
1962, 46-66; Lorenz and Mittelstrass, 4GP 1966, 113-52; Hamlyn, PQ 
19§5, 289-302; W. and M. Kneale, Development of Logic 20. 

This sentence has caused great difficulty, for at 263a the statement 
‘Theaetetus is sitting’ is given as an example of a Jogos, yet it exhibits a 
combination not of Forms but ofa single Form with a particular. There have 
been n many attempts to solve this problem, and others are referred to in the 
discussions mentioned above. Cornford took P. to mean that ‘at least one 
Form’ must be used in every statement or judgement, but Ackrill was quick 
to point out that this is not what he says. Hackforth suggested that ovytrAokt 
elSaiv was different from Koiveovia yevdv and that the eiSn here are parts of 
but neither Peck, Bluck nor Lorenz and Mittelstrass could believe 
this, the last-named pointing out that ovptrAokty has occurred earlier, at 
240d 1, where it is applied to the Forms Being and Not-being. Bluck, taking 
it as axiomatic that if all Jogos consists of a weaving together of Forms every 
statement must somehow involve at least two Forms, even if it is about an 
individual, concluded that the specimen /ogos about Theaetetus wove to- 
gether the two Forms Man and Sitting. Hamlyn’s solution is similar: 
Theaetetus ‘unpacks’ into a list of all the Forms in which he partakes. So too 
Lorenz and Mittelstrass, but this is to treat rather light-heartedly the most 
puzzling feature of the passage: Theaetetus is not the Form of Man. 
‘*“ Theaetetus is sitting”? can be true’, says Bluck (p. 182), ‘because men are 
in fact capable of sitting.’ But Plato says it zs true, though it is not true either 
of all men or of the Form Man: to sit is neither an essential nor an exclusive 
attribute of mankind and has no place in its definition. The statement refers 
to Theaetetus alone. Peck was probably justified in calling Bluck’s ‘a 
desperate expedient’, though it is interesting to note by the way how close it 
would bring Plato to Aristotle’s epistemological theory of the perception of 


e e e e e 
the universal (or specific form) through the individual. ‘Though it is the 


individual that is perceived, perception is of the universal, e.g. of man, not 
Callias @ man’ (An. Post. 100a16-b1). 
Peck reversed Bluck’s argument by laying it down that since the statement 
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“ Theaetetus is sitting’ clearly does not make use of a combination of Forms, 
the sentence under discussion cannot mean that every Jogos is constructed by 
weaving Forms together. It only means that the combination of Forms 1 is a 
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combine with Being, and it is itself a Form (260a5). The sentence is not 
intended as a definition, for at 260a7 the visitor says that having established, 
by the doctrine of the blending of Forms, that Logos can exist, it remains to 
agree on what itis. And when the definition comes, it is in terms of a combina- 
tion of words, not of Forms. I have adopted Peck’s interpretation as the least 
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open to objection, though it lay seem a 1ittic CAT aVa afit O1 Piato wnat in 
order to defend the possibility of Logos existing, he should cite the general 
conditions which secure the existence of anything at all. (“This ouptrAoK 
includes the ouptrAoK1 of ovcia (or Td 6v) with all other efSn or yévn (259 a)’, 
Peck, Phron. 1962, 57.) If unsatisfied, one can, I suppose, fall back on the 
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distinction between singular and general statements’. 
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Stenzel represented a fairly widespread view with his statement (PMD 53) 


that when we find in SopA. that false opinion exists because eing, 

tS which it is related, exists’ : Thie 1c in divarct canflice coith Dons Alin aeQn 
9 £21140 10 S221 USLECL CVILIIIUL Wibsl SLOP HUE, e/YVYs, 

and Theaetetus, 189A, B, where Not-Being was declared to be, not only 


unknowable, but inconceivable, because nothingness cannot be conceived.’ 
(Cf. Grote, P/. 11, 455 and Apelt, introd. p. 40.) But where is the conflict? 
In Rep. 5 we have at 4774: ‘ What fully is is fully knowable, what in no way 


is is entirely unknowable.’ In Soph. (238c) Plato savs (Cornford’s transla- 
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tion): ‘One cannot legitimately utter the words, or po or think of that 
which just simply is not; it is unthinkable, not to be spoken of or uttered or 
expressed.” He removes the difficulty there by pointing out that the choice 
is not a simple one between ‘is’ and ‘is not’, because the verb ‘to be’ is used 
in different senses. In Rep. 5 he is facing quite a different problem, the onto- 
logical status of the sensible world. Nevertheless he solves it similarly by 
positing an intermediate category which ‘shares in both being and non- 
being, and which it is not right to call purely and simply either’ (479e). This 
is the object of doxa, lying between the known and the unknown (478e). 
Plato has already escaped the Parmenidean dilemma. The Sophist’s concep- 
tion of Té yh dv as @étepov is no doubt an advance, making possible the 
claim at 258d that ‘we have not only demonstrated that “ things ‘that are not 
are”, but have brought to light the real nature of “what is not”’. This is of 
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interest from the point of view of Plato’s development, but the context is 
quite different and there is certainly no conflict. 


(4) POLITICUS' 
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S 
tinuation of the ph e ae Some have attempted to date its 
composition by relating it to Plato’s activities in Sicily. This is at best 
uncertain, though the date arrived at (between 367 and 362) is likely 
enough.” The company is unchanged, but as respondent Theaetetus is 
replaced by the younger Socrates (to be referred to here as Y.S.).3 
For those tidy minds (mentioned in vol. Iv, 130) which like every 
dialogue to have one single aim, one ‘real subject’, Hauptzweck and so 
on, et Be for once provided an explicit clue. He oe the 
Dp 
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Statesman oo proposed for its own sake, or rather to an us better 
reasoners on any subject?’ ‘Clearly the latter. (285d) Again at 286d: 


in method: ©LI4c our rch for the 
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ya 
quick solution of the sroblém we have set ourselves: our first and 
greatest care must be for the method itself, that is, learning to divide 
according to kinds.’ A thorough examination of the method is indeed 
important, for as Plato will show, it can trap the unwary who apply it 
too mechanically, and demands an alert mind and constant use of good 
judgement if it is to be successful. On the other hand he does not say 
that the ostensible aim of tracking down the statesman is unimportant, 
only that in dealing with this or any other subject our natural desire for 
a quick and easy solution must not be satisfied at the expense of correct 
method, which would only mean that the answer when it came was 
ie One can understand therefore, what the dialogue shows plainly 

nough, that the primacy of method does not mean that the enquiry 


into statesmanship i is a mere logical exercise, an illustrative example ona 


par with weaving here and angling in the Sophzst. Rather it emphasizes 
t The Pol. contains many interesting reff. to Athenian political, legal and economic practices, 
on which Skemp’s introduction and notes may be recommended. 


2 See Skemp 14-17, with Tate’s criticism in CR 1954, 115. (Reff. to Skemp are to his transla- 
tion of the dialogue.) 3 On YS. see p. 63. 
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the supreme importance of getting the definition right. Nor is the lesson 
of the Republic irrelevant, that the master of dialectic and the statesman 
are the same man. 

The Politicus has been called a ‘weary’ dialogue, but is not so for 
those who eney Plato’s mastery of the art of Weaving os word im- 
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poses it self) Ginerent pics togetn er, not on ering us dry | tLie€ treatises 
on logic, political cence r ethics, but passing from one to the other 
and back again in a natural process of thinking aloud, with the e gu uiding 
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each topic has had its due be lore the end. 


An outline of the dialogue’s structure will exhibit this. It sets out, like 
the SopAist, to define its subject through a diairesis, starting from a 
different division of knowledge. In the course of this, Y.S. is given a 
lesson in the dangers of a lopsided principle of division. It proceeds to 
its conclusion, which however is declared unsatisfactory because it has 
not distinguished the statesman from his nearest rivals. 


Next comes a 
sau L™ 9 
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A oie en Yollows, bist ts also bce To Bolt his objection 
the visitor will use an analogy, first however explaining and illustrating 
the use of analogy itself: The chosen analogy is weaving in wool, which 
is now itself defined by a long diairesis, invaluable to those interested for 
its detailed information on Greek weaving technique.’ This is rejected 
on the same grounds as the analysis of statesmanship itself (thus show- 
ing up a defect in the latter), namely that it does not cut off weaving 
from some closely allied arts. A further, successful attempt introduces a 
distinction between principal and ancillary arts,” one sort directly produc- 
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1 Wilamowitz’s remark is just (P/. 1, 576f., apropos of this and the passage on angling in 
Soph.): ‘It must not be forgotten that Plato had more observation at his disposal than he displays 
in his ge _ The other focus Lacie’ on Weaving sok ‘students of Greek Se = 
the more dinpreeie that Plato should ie oe technical ‘details at his finger-tips. 

2 aitia and ovvaitia 281d, 287b. In this connexion the distinction between causes and 
necessary conditions at Pho. 99a—-b is often quoted. Closer in language at least are Phil, 27a and 
Tim. 46c, d. 
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tive, the other providing instruments or means for the production. That 
all this is in fact analogy (rather than merely an example of correct 
division exercised on a simpler subject), because the weaver turns out 
to be cousin to the statesman as the angler was to the Sophist, will be 
explained a little later. 
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long-drawn-out series of divisions leading to the definition of weav- 
ing,’ and for this the visitor immediately apologizes. But Plato has 
more than apologies in mind. In the guise of defending this wordiness 
he introduces the concept of the right mean. This in turn leads to yet 
another reminder of the importance of dialectic, the science of discern- 
ing both differences and affinities between groups of Forms or kinds 
(eidé). 

Return to the statesman is effected (287b) by an application of the new 
distinction between directly productive and instrumental arts, and an 
acknowledgement that dichotomous division is not always adequate: the 
division of instrumental arts must be sevenfold, and even then, the 
st : lly minded 
ee ee 
Sophists. The theme is now political theory. Statesmanship being a 
science, constitutions are classified according to the amount of know- 


ledge they display. Ideally a State should be voverned by aman or men 
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of genuine baowledee and nothing else would matter. Failing the ideal, 
a city’s best safeguard lies in laws strictly enforced, but these remain a 
second-best because, being universally binding, they cannot do justice 
to the infinite variety of people and circumstances. As a ‘side-issue’ 
(302b8), the imperfect constitutions are ranked according to the 
tolerability of life under each. 

The final stage, to separate the statesman’s art from others even 
closer to it than its counterfeits, is reached PY a another primary 


dichotomy of arts into (a) an art itself, e.g. rhetoric, the art of persuading, 
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and when applied. The statesman’s knowledge gives him this priority 
over kindred arts also necessary to good government—generalship, the 
administration of law and justice, public speaking, education. These he 
will guide and direct towards his own end, which is to weave the whole 
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state, with all its institutions and every citizen—the bold and high- 
spirited with the quiet and gentle—into a close, firm and durable 


fabric. 


I have called this method of presentation enOyane: aut t it is more. It 
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points LO connexions in Pl al to’s min dw which Wwe migh ht o 1iel wise miss, 
especially those between method and subject-matter. The definition of 
weaving shows up a fault in the logic of diairesis but is also a metaphor 
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into comparative and evaluative is an example of, and encouragement 
to, correct diazresis according to real kinds (285a—b, 286d), but the 
principle of division is axiological, a reminder that the Forms discovered 
by diairests itself are not merely genera and species but patterns or norms. 

With so much established, we may look at certain topics in more 
detail, fortified against supposing that they were as segregated in Plato’s 
mind as we now regard them for expository purposes. 
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(1) Logic and method 


(a) Collection and division. This is how the dialectical method of collec- 
tion and division, already known from the Phaedrus and Sophist, is 


e Polrricus 
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The proper procedure is, when perception first presents the common features 
of a number of things," to press on until one can see all their eaun: differ- 


ences; and conversely when in a multitude of objects all sorts of disparities 
are detected, not to be shamed into giving up until one has penned all that 
are cognate into a single enclosure of similarity and included them within a 
genuine genus. (285 a—b) 


t In the passages descriptive of this method here and at Soph. 253d it is not easy to know 
whether Plato has in mind Forms or particulars as the Staring point Perhaps he is not dis- 
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combination of TroAA& with TrATGos. (CE. Phil, 16d7.) Even the dialectician must start (as in the 
Phaedo) from the evidence of his senses, making use of the universal human capacity to form 
elementary general concepts, and even at this early stage the non-philosopher may make mistakes, 
grouping, say, flowers by obvious but inessential differences which the trained botanist would 
ignore. I therefore give afo@ntai at b1 its ordinary reference to sense-perception, which is of 
course natural and easy, though not absolutely necessary. (At Soph. 253d7 Siaic@dvetar is used 
with! Séa as its object.) 
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This is a somewhat clearer exposition of the method than that at 
Soph. 253d, quoted above on pp. 129 f. It is applied to ‘the way of states- 
manship’ at 258c: ‘We must discover it, and separating it from other 
ways, stamp upon it its unique form.’ In the Sop/ist the practice defini- 
tion of the angler eee that of the Sophist himself. Here Plato 
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parallel case. In the course of the long first diairesis the statesman appears 
as the nurturer of a hornless, wingless, tame two-footed herd aia 
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art (techné, dependent on knowledge), but a new initial dichotomy is 
adopted, into theoretical and practical. The statesman is assigned to the 
theoretical, not in the sense of being pure scientist or mathematician but 
like a master-builder who designs a house and supervises its construc- 
tion, a worker with brain not hand. The risk of confusion is removed by 
dividing theoretical knowledge into critical (involving judgement alone 
with no action following) and directive. Knowledge is the sole qualifica- 
tion, and the man who has it deserves the title of statesman or king even 
if he remains a pr 
position Plato thought proper for himself and his associates.’ 

The Politicus brings out even more clearly than the Sophist how far 


ralresis is from being a merely mechanical prore: It is indeed ‘ easy 
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enough to indicate but sendy hard to practice’ (Phil. 16b-c). From 
the initial dichotomy onwards, every step involves personal judgement 
and choice, and in spite of apparent trivialities, sometimes introduced 
only to show how the inexpert may go astray, the continual watchful 
insight required to keep on the right track makes credible Plato’s claim 
that dialectician and trained philosopher are one and the same. Both, 
one might say, are far advanced along the road to ‘recollection’ of the 
Forms. “Acquisitive and lama and ‘theoretical and practical ’ are 
in his eyes acyl legitimate divisions of the genus ‘art’, but not 
equally Suitapie ror tne investigati ion 
ee to spec quite far with the successive subdivisions before 
it becomes evident that something is wrong, that divisions are not 
1 259a. Cf. vol. 1v, 23. He must also have remembered that in the Gorg. (521d) he had 


described Socrates as the only one to practise the real art of politics. True, S. did not even advise 
the governing element (Apel, 31), but in his eyes as in P.’s, where power lay with the demos 
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there was no genuine ruler to aCceplL advice. 
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being made ‘at the natural joints’ but haphazard, revealing only parts 
that do not correspond to genuine Forms (262a—b). Then the succes- 
sive steps must be retraced, to see at what point the error occurred 
(275 c-d). In the first diairesis, the rather laboured humour of hinting 
that man’s ate competitor is the pig, and likening his mode of 


walking to ‘the two-foot potency of the diagonal’ (266b-c), as well as 
the ridiculous definition itself, are probably intended to emphasize the 
pitfalls of amateur dialectic. The failure of this first attempt is obviously 
contrived by the visitor with deliberate pedagogic intent. 


The most important rule is that the divisions of dialectic must cor- 
respond to reality, i.e. to the ontological distinctions between Form and 
Form. They are discovered, not imposed." The opposite fault comes to 
light when Y.S., in their search for the objects of the statesman’s care, 
suggests dividing off men from beasts. This is to contrast a single 
species (Form) with an unanalysed aggregate. To put the whole non- 
human animal kingdom on one side of a dichotomy is not dialectical 
‘division according to kinds’ but the severance of a part which exem- 
plifies no specific Form. Every Form is a portion of a wider genus, but 
not every portion is a Form.” The visitor compares the Greek habit of 
dividing mankind into Greeks and foreigners (darbaro1, lit. ‘inarticu- 


late’), and the imaginary case of dividine number into 10.000 and the 
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rest, inventing a collective name for numbers other than 10,000. On this 
principle cranes, who are reported to possess intelligence, might divide 
living creatures into cranes and beasts, including mankind in the latter. 


tT eupioev yap tvovoav, Pail. 16d. 

2 262b1-3;: ‘Not to separate one small part over against many large ones, nor without regard 
to Form: the part must at the same time have a Form.’ The second condition disposes of scholars 
(mentioned by Runciman, PLE 60 n. 1) who believe that P. rejects a division like that into 
Greek and non-Greek on purely extensional grounds. 

3 Many believe that besides the methodological point, P. here gets in a forceful criticism of the 
Greek attitude of superiority to the rest of mankind. Skemp (131 n. 1), though Tate (CR 1954, 
116) thought his view exaggerated, has the support of Friedlander (111, 287f.), Ritter (WV. Unters. 
77) and others. Field on the other hand denied it (P. and Contemps. 130n.). Skemp’s view cer- 
tainly goes dead against Rep. 470b, as he admits, but he also points out that a different attitude 
was gaining ground among intellectuals of the fifth and fourth centuries. If there is a moral point 
intended, one would expect it to apply also to the example of the cranes, which would become 
a rebuke to mankind as a whole for vaunting its superiority over the beasts. A modern reader 
might naturally see it in that light, but for Plato man, with his immortal mind, his divine gift 
(Phil. 16c) of forming general concepts, making it possible for him to work his way up to 
recognition of the Forms that he once saw, was indeed set apart from the beasts through his 
affinities with a higher world. 
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(6) The two types of measurement. ‘More and less must be measured not 
only in relation to each other but also with a view to the achievement of 
a norm’ (284b).' 

This is introduced as a principle of great importance, on a par with 
the distinction established in the SopAist between negative predication 
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reflects the whole Hellenic ethos of ‘nothing too much’ and anticipates 
Aristotle’s doctrine that goodness lies in a mean. It is “what especially 
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lated ‘norm’ above), from metron, measure, is basically what is within 


measure, sometimes ‘average’ (Hdt. 2.32.6), but generally used 
approvingly of what is in due measure, moderate, sometimes almost a 
synonym for ‘good’.3 

The first sort of measurement, Plato goes on, is sufficient for purely 
theoretical studies (2844). The pure mathematician calculates the rela- 
tion between numbers. (Ratio was basic to Pythagorean mathematics.) 
He works with arithmetical, geometrical and harmonic means, but there 
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destroyed (284a), for all have to ee we is in due measure 
(metrion), what is fitting, what opportune, what has to be done’, and 
these are never found among extremes (284e). 

All this has an oddly familiar air. In the Protagoras (337e-8b) Hippias 
recommends a moderate (metrion) length in speeches, as opposed to 
long harangues or excessive brevity. Prodicus laughed at orators who 
boasted of making very short or very long speeches at will: a good 
speech should be neither long nor short but metrion Sit 267b). 
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yéveots from ou esser Ritter 
perhaps: goes to o fae | in claiming that the phrases tijs yevécews ovola arid bireas yty vousvou at 
283d8 and e5 ‘rely a deliberate modification of earlier doctrine about the opposition between 
being and becoming. (See his Essence, 183.) In its context the first phrase simply means that if 
anything is to be brought into being, then in the nature of the case the second kind of measure- 
ment is required. For a fuller comment in connexion with the PAz/. see p. 233 n. 3 below. 
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Conversely, when Socrates himself in the Protagoras, ostensibly advo- 
cating a hedonistic ethic, says that the good life can only be assured by a 
science of measurement able to estimate excess and defect,’ he confines 
his advice to the first kind of measurement, of pleasures and pains 
cia each other, a process expressly condemned in n the Phaedo (vol. 
| ee perne tal a ng 
ractical arts must come 
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is double is also half and so on (Rep. 479b). 

These statements need some sorting out. The Sophists were follow- 
ing the everyday use of metrion to mean not simply medial but of the 
right length. In a loose way it does measure things not against each 
other but against a standard, but they could not have defined their 
standard nor would they, with Plato at 286d, have rejected pleasure as 
a legitimate consideration. The Sophists were relativists,* and Ritter} 
does not fail to point in this connexion to Protagoras’s teaching that the 
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86 above) even he admitted that in practical judgements 
n individual man or state may be at fault). For Plato the standard is 
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in the Form of the Good. After explaining the twofold division of 
measure, he immediately links it with diatresis, which, he repeats, is the 
method that enables one ‘to divide according to Forms’ (286d), and he 


t See 356d—57b. wetpntixh . . . UmrepBoAtis Kal évdelas at 357b especially resembles the 
phraseology of the Pol. Cf. 28311 and e3, 285b7~-8. 

2 For the two kinds, or degrees, of relativity in values see vol. 111, 166, and for a modern 
treatment of the distinctions between objective and subjective, absolute and relative, Flew, Jntrod. 
81 ff. 

3 N. Unters. 87. All scholars except Ritter (including Skemp, p. 174 n. 1 and p. 79) have taken 
the kopyoi at 285 a1 to be the Pythagoreans, but there is a strong case for R.’s belief that P. has 
in mind followers of Protagoras who upheld his doctrine of ‘man the measure’. The case is 
strengthened (though R. does not mention it) by what we find at Rep. 454a about the dvtiAoyixol, 
not dialecticians but eristics, who speak as they do 51a 1d ph SUvac8a Kat’ en Statpovpevor 
TO Aeyduevov EmioxoTeiv. (At Pol. 285a the konwol go wrong 81a 76 ut Kat’ el6n ouveiOiobar 
oxoTreiv Sicipoupévous.) And the xopyoi here could well hold the theory of the relativity of 
sensation ascribed to kopyotepot at Tht. 156a (pp. 77ff. above). The Pythagoreans would then 
be those who rightly employ the first standard because as mathematicians they are concerned only 
with ‘all arts which measure number, lengths, depths, breadths and velocities by relative standards’ 
(284e). From them the Sophists are distinguished as those who wrongly confine themselves to 
it in making practical and moral judgements. 
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warns that what has been said here will be needed when the time comes 
to demonstrate the very nature of truth.' 

But this is not the whole story. Though not Sophistic, the message 
of the Politicus is not an extreme absolutism.? The discovery of the 
second type of measurement does not entail abandonment of the first 


(283e10-11), and the enlar 


rgement of the due measure to include 
appropriateness, opportunity (Kairos), what the situation demands,3 
vividly recalls Gorgias and his fellow-orators, for whom kairos in 
particular, the sense of occasion, was a prime requirement of successful 
speaking (vol. 111, 272). In the middle dialogues the exaltation of the 
divine Forms, aad man’s status as an immortal soul acquainted with 
them in another existence, had thrust into the background an essential 
ingredient of Platonism and in particular of its legacy from Socrates, 
which leads here to a conception of the statesman and his task more 
realistic than the visionary creation of the Republic.‘ In equating good- 
ness with practical benefit Socrates saw that in ordinary life the good 
was always relative to a particular end, and a: as situations differed so did 
4d haedrus: kno wing 


e 
how to administer different treatments does not make a man a doctor 
unless he also knows when and for which patients they are appropriate. 


oe 
In the Meno even virtues can be un wisely practised and lead to harm.5 


In the Phaedrus it is the rhetoricians who resemble the quack doctor, 
and their fault is the same as that of those in the Politicus who fail to use 
the second principle of measurement, namely ignorance of dialectic, 
which prevents them from even defining their own art and so knowing 
its true purpose (Phdr. 269b). Now the strands begin to combine. 
Central is the concept of purpose, function, an end (telos) to be 
achieved—it is to practical arts that the second principle applies—and 
the end exists objectively and determines the means. If you want to 
. Skemp’s expansion of the untranslatable mpos tv tepi alto 16 cxpiBes grTHoWW 
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i 
full exp eek 
accurate (or true) itself”. : Presumably the reference is to the Philosopher. 

2 Cf. Flew, Introd. 83: ‘someone who believes that ethical values are objective can, with entire 
consistency, insist that the courses of conduct which these values determine must vary partly 
according to the particular occasions; and hence be relative to them’. Or Bambrough (RTG 143): 
‘The objectivity of morality is compatible with its “situational relativity ”’.’ 

3 TO TrpéTrov Kal Tov KaIpov Kal TO Séov, 284e. 

4 This is panded on pp. 183 ff. below. 
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produce a well-governed city or a woollen coat there are certain things 
you must do. It is ‘in the necessary nature of production’ (283d). It was 
Socrates’s insistence that the e/os must first be understood, and as proof 
of understanding defined,’ that led to the doctrine of Forms. They were 
and remained ideals or standatas to be aimed at (paradeigmata), even 
though human atte tempts must always fall short of their perfection. The 
further point that these canine lie in a mean between contraries is 
illustrated by the le itmouf of weaving with its firm warp and softer, more 
pliant weft, culminating in the final description of the statesman’s own 
skill as that of eoneiling bold and rash with quiet and peaceful tempera- 
ments; and that no earthly state can reach the ideal appears in the neces- 
sity for a permanent system of laws in default of the perfect ruler. 
Plato did not give up his belief in a universal Form of Good. Even 
Aristotle, who argued against it, could not believe that carpenters and 
shoemakers, and even parts of the body like hands and feet, should have 
their proper function and activities yet humanity as such have none, 
and he went on to describe this universal and exclusively human end. 


(See £ EN 1097b 28-98 a 20. ) Conversely Plato 1 1S comin 


car to the 
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Aristotelian position that for practical purposes knowledge of the 
highest Good is insufficient unless one knows what means to it (sub- 


s of it?) are immedi ately applicable. The philosophic ruler 
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while not losing sight of the lamar goal, must also be able to think 
things through to the proximate step ‘which he himself can take’.? His 
course resembles the ‘downward path’ of Republic 6, with the all- 
important difference that that ‘involves nothing in the sensible world, 
but moves solely through Forms to Forms, and finishes with Forms’ 
(s11b-c). The statesman must continue until he can grapple with 
situations in this space- and timebound world. To this development 
Plato’s increasing use of the method of diairesis made an obvious con- 
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epi the n production’, and illustrated at Metaph. 
conte bya a trail ek oneht Tike this: “Since this [of which I fave. the form (ezdos) in my 
mind) i is health, thzs must be present for the subject to be healthy, e.g. an equable state of the body; 
and if that, then warmth.” So the doctor goes on thinking until he finally reaches a step which he 
himself can take... So in a way health is brought into being by health and a house by a house, the 
material from the non-material. For medicine and architecture are the form of health and house, 
and what I call substance without matter is the essence.’ 


? See previous note, and cf. PAi/. 62a—-b on the plight of the man who knows the Form of 
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tribution by bringing down the Forms as nearly as possible, within the 
necessary limits of knowledge, to the individual level. 


(c) The use of paradigm. To begin once again with Plato’s own defini- 
tion, a paradigm is used ‘when one e thing i is figney: une in another, 
separate thing and being bro C S 
single true opinion of each separately and both as a a (278c)." 
His own use of the method makes this ee tatement clearer. 
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recognizing within wool-working the antesane arts of separation 
(carding) and combination (weaving) one can detect their reappearance 
in the organization of a community. It consists in a preliminary ‘card- 
ing’ or combing-out of bad citizen-material from good through tests, 
followed by ‘weaving’ the rest together into a unified whole (308d-e). 
Thus paradeigma here, though often translated ‘example’, bears neither 
of the two usual senses of that word. It is neither an instance (as in ‘an 
example of the classical style’) nor a ee to be followed (‘he is an 


example to us all’).? Nearest to it is ‘a oe In offering a ‘paradigm 
of a pa aradigm’ at 2779-27 8c2 a mploys two senses. What he 


new sense in which he proposes 
th 


eir letters. They first learn to 
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recognize them in short, easy syllables, then are shioamnt others which 
they fail to read correctly. Then the teacher puts the familiar syllables 
besides the new ones, and points out where the same letters recur. This 
is precisely what Plato now calls the method of paradigm: the detection 
of common elements in different compounds. 

That he attaches great importance to it appears from 277d: 


V. ‘It is difficult to demonstrate anything of importance without the use of 
paradigms. I suspect that in a dreamlike way we know everything, yet know 
nothing in reality.’ 

Y.S. ‘What do you mean?’ 

V. ‘In an odd way I seem at this point to have raised the question of how 
we experience knowledge.’ 


t Reading kal at 278c6 with Friedlander (P/. 111, 527 n. 19). &s Skemp, following Campbell, 
Burnet and Diés. Both words have some MS authority. 
a The meanings of paradeigma have been distinguished in vol. Iv, 118 n. 2. 
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So paradigm has some relevance, albeit ‘in an odd way’, to the 
supreme question of philosophy, pursued in so many dialogues: What 
is knowledge and how do we know? Nor should this surprise us. 
Knowledge depends on the discovery of Forms, in which the first step 
is to recognize and isolate a common element, the ‘single form’ or ‘one 
in and through all’ of a number of different objects.’ The contrast 
between dreaming and waking was used in the Republic (476c) to 
distinguish the mass of mankind, who are only aware of sensible things, 
from the philosopher trained to see beyond them to the Forms whose 
being they share; and again in the Meno (85c) to describe the state of 
mind of one whose progress from belief to knowledge is still incom- 
plete. There and in the Phaedo the progress was towards recollection of 
pre-natal knowledge, and the fact that Plato can remind us so unmis- 
takably of these dialogues without mention of this once central doctrine 
is symptomatic of the shift of interest in the present series towards a less 
metaphysical treatment of epistemological questions. 


The method as Plato introduces it here could be ‘disconcerting, for if 
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should have to suppose that combination and separation represented 


the actual ezdos (form) of weaving and government, which would there- 


fore belong t to the s This would hardly conform to a 
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dialectical collection followed by division ‘according to Forms’, nor 
would paradeigma be a suitable term for that. Plato warns us that its 
relation to the acquisition of knowledge is ‘curious’ or ‘unexpected’ 
(Uar’ &roTrws 277d 6). Butsomething essential to a certain artcan, mutatis 
mutandis, be revealed by an analogy taken from a quite different genre; 
and ‘analogy’ is the English word which comes nearest to paradeigma 


ea 
eres eS 


' For these and similar expressions in Meno see vol. 111, 433 n. 1. 

2 Ritter’s explanation of P.’s silence about &véuvnots was that he had always intended it 
metaphorically and found that he had been grossly misunderstood. (See his N. Unters. 80—2, and 
for the metaphorical interpretation Essence 121-3.) Others have argued that he once believed in 
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172ff., the two combine happily in Phaedrus, and we should not assume that Pp, has abandoned 
the doctrine altogether, any more than he has abandoned the conception of the Forms as ‘bodiless, 
fairest and greatest’ (Po/. 286a). See Gulley’s cogent arguments in CQ 1954, 209-13. 

In the section on collection and division I have already spoken of ‘Forms’ to emphasize P.’s 
point that the method must have an ontological basis; but he says nothing there inconsistent with 
supposing that the objective realities which he insists on might be within the nature of the 
phenomena themselves. 
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in this context. Perhaps one might say that the paradigmatic method 
itself provides a paradigm of (i.e. is analogous to) the philosopher’s 
pursuit of knowledge, and is itself a valuable epistemological tool. 


(2) Forms in the ‘ Politicus’ 


ea existed before Plato appropriated them for his 


GCA 
transcendent, intelligible patterns of sensible things and actions, and he 
himself continued to use them m frequently to mean no more chan kinds 
im 


or species, and somet 
appearance. Hence the question whether, in using these or analogous 
terms in the later dialogues, he has at the back of his mind the exalted, 
other-worldly beings of the earlier, is and will probably remain a 
matter of controversy. In passages exemplifying the method of 
diatresis, the status of the ezdé in the phrase ‘to divide according to eidé’ 
is not easy to decide. To treat them as nothing more than kinds or 
varieties certainly suits the context. Has Plato then ceased to believe in 
those divine entities on which he lavished Hae eulogies in Phaedo a 


Phaedrus? Has he, as 1 it were lnct hi 
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heavens’, or is it simply that this manent of the e s less een to 
his present concern for correct philosophical method?" This is the nub 
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nd their opponents, 
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and such is the spell of Plato that an element of apriorism inevitably, if 
sometimes scarcely consciously, enters the argument: Plato was a great 
philosopher, and this he could not have been if all his life he believed 
(or alternatively did not believe) this or that, according to the inter- 
preter’s notion of what in a philosopher is sensible and desirable. My 
own position should be clear by now. Plato was one of the greatest 
philosophers, and that largely because he combined, simultaneously and 
uniquely, dialectical skill with a metaphysical, indeed religious belief in 
a supra-sensible realm of divine essences, and came nearer than anyone 
else to relating it rationally to the world of human experience. 

Two passages have been thought specially relevant to the discussion. 

(i) 278c-d. This immediately follows Plato’s explanation of the 
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use of paradigm by the example ‘of teaching children to read, and he 


™ T have suggested that in the SopA. it was even an impediment. This section should be read in 
conjunction with pp. 161 f. 
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continues the metaphor whereby letters and syllables stand for 
elements and compounds. With some hesitation I offer my own 
rendering of this difficult passage. 


Should we be surprised then if our mind naturally undergoes the same 


experience [sc. as children learning to read by the paradigmatic method] in 
connexion with the elements [letters] of all things, and at one time, and in 


certain cases, guided by the truth, stands firm about each single one of them, 
but again, in different cases, is confused about them all? Some of the con- 
stituents it somehow guesses correctly in the compounds themselves, yet it 
fails to eee the very same elements when they are transferred to the 


Skemp and Campbell (ad Joc.) both take ‘the elements of all things’ to 
be the Forms.3 They are certainly abstractions like combination and 
separation, but an opponent could justly claim to find no evidence here 
of the Forms of the middle period. Plato is now bringing the method of 
paradigm, just as he has illustrated and described it, to bear on his 


e 
present subject. That subject is the practical arts (technai), and he is 
1 
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making the point that there are certain basic and elemental skills which 
enter into widely different occupations. These are the elements referred 


to here. In some cases (weaving) they are obvious but in o others, amid 
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the distractions of rainy practical life with which a complex art like 
politics is concerned, analogous skills are overlaid and concealed. If the 
would-be statesman can grasp the connexion—see, that is, through the 
simpler analogy of making a cloth of warp and woof, that his primary 
task is to reconcile contrasting human temperaments in a stable com- 
munity based on consent (cf. especially 310e)—he will tackle the con- 
fusion of day-to-day political life with an eye fixed on the essential, 
ultimate aim. Such is the use of paradigm. It calls for no overt reference 
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Eudemus (ap. Simpl. Piye 7.14 Diels) to have been ihe first to apply the word to the elements ae 
physical and generated things. Skemp ad loc. (p. 161 n. 1) produces no solid evidence that it had 


been so used earlier. 

2 tv tmpayudtwov, This can mean concrete things, or alternatively circumstances, affairs 
(especially political affairs), and trouble or annoyance (285 e3). 

3 C. compares Tht. 201 ff., where however otoixeia are the elements of physical things as 
Cornford said (PTX 143 n. 1). 
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to transcendent pattern-Forms, and Plato makes none.’ Here he is 
primarily concerned with the application of a certain type of intellectual 
insight to the achievement of practical goals, and his discussion of 
statesmanship is on a more mundane level than that in the Republic. 
The absence mo! om it of the Forms need not necessarily imply their 
Alwar hel ae iment 7 = Inde ad T ha «Fo 
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ventured to ae that in extending the Pp m (unneces- 
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neither is this confirmed by the present passage. 

(ii) 285 d-Gb.? This follows Plato’s assertion that the object of their 
enquiry is not merely to define the statesman but equally to assist their 
mastery of dialectic in general. 


And as for weaving, no one in his senses would want to pursue its definition 
for its own sake; but there is something which I believe has escaped most 
people’s notice. Some real things have perceptible likenesses which can easily 
be grasped.3 There is no difficulty in pointing them out when one is asked for 
a definition and wants an easy and aus dears of exhibiting them 
without words. But the greatest and most precious things have no image so 
wrought as to be manifest to men, which ie, man who wants to give his 
questioner full satisfaction can point out to him, and by impressing it on one 
of his senses adequately satisfy his mind. Therefore we must train ourselves 
to be capable of giving and accepting a verbal account of everything; for the 
things that are bodiless, being the finest and greatest, can be clearly shown in 
words alone—nothing else—and everything that we are saying now is said 
for their sake. But practice is always more easily exercised on the lesser than 
on the greater. 


1 Skemp assumes (p. 162) that P.’s thought here is metaphysical as well as logical: States- 
manship and Weaving, as Forms, are the complex ‘syllables’ whose ‘letters’ are ‘the more 
general and universal Forms in which they partake’, e.g. Combination and Separation. I sym- 
pathize with this view, but on the strength of the passage here quoted it cannot be said to be 


proved. 
2 For an ee version see Owen in Ex. and Arg., 350f. 
3 Reading dsadieaas with the MSS. See Skemn’s and Owen’s notes (the latter in Ex. and Arg. 
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350 n. 3). Skemp’s choice of Aabiois is surprising. He believes 1x Bue to be the Forms, but 
it is hardly Platonic to call these p&Sia katapaeiv . To grasp the Forms is reserved for the 
few, after arduous philosophical preparation. The balance of the sentence is also against the 
emendation. 

4 The Greek word is /ogos, with all its manifold meanings: statement, definition, argument and 
much else. cvs Campeene cao ae ounte o Owens ik eae would be better, pur 
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It has been generally assumed (and certainly by myself) that this 
passage contained a clear reference to Plato’s ‘middle-period theory of 
paradigm-forms’. Recently however G. E. L. Owen has denied this in 
a closely-reasoned article of which all unitarians must take note." Plato, 
he argues, is still defending the tedious length of his ananysis of Masel 
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visual aids whenever a pupil is able to follow them. Here he aaah adds 
that the most important elie cannot be shown in visible images at 
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be exhibited pictorially but een cannot. The words ‘bodiless, 
finest and greatest’ at once suggest Forms to one acquainted with the 
Phaedo or Symposium, but Owen notes that at Rep. 599c “greatest and 
finest’ is applied to ‘wars, military commands, the government of cities 
and the education of men’.? 

Others have seen this passage as an obvious parallel to Phdr. 250b—d, 
where Plato says that whereas earthly copies of the Form Beauty are 


visible, Justice, Sophrosyné ' and other things precious to the soul’ pro- 
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apprehend the originals through such images as we have. Owen’s reply 
is to dismiss the Phaedrus passage as mere myth and poetry, not 
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concluding prayer to Eros (2574), describes he anguage of his whole 
palinode as poetical and says that, except for its introduction of the 
method of collection and division, it should be regarded as paidia. 
Plato’s use of this word has been discussed in vol. 1v,3 and here it is 
sufficient to note that at 278b he applies it to their whole conversation, 


™ *P, on the Undepictable’ in Exegesis and Argument (Studies... Vlastos, 1973). I must omit 
many interesting points not central to the present argument, but pp. 354f. on the meaning of 
tegpuxévar should not be passed over. In Crat. the object described as toioGrov ti & étrepuxer 
Kepxizetv is not a tool made by man. If it were, the operator would model his new shuttle on the 
broken one, which he is expressly said not to do. He models it on 16 el0s, which deserves the 
name of ‘really existing shuttle’ (auto 6 gotiv kepkis) more than any shuttle ever made. I 
cannot agree that O.’s point ‘is unaffected by this’ (355 n. 14). 

2 Not, however, éo@pata, and O. passes rather lightly over this word on p. 356. Cf. not only 
Symp. 211a§—7, 211e-12a (where moreover ei5wAa is used of the earthly imitations of Beauty), 
but also the Poditicus itself, at 269d. If however Rep. may be cited in evidence that middie-period 
Forms are absent from this particular passage, it is no evidence that they have been abandoned, 
for the existence of transcendent Forms is a central feature of that dialogue. 

3 See especially pp. Go-3, and for my own interpretation of the Phdr. as a whole, ch. v1(3) of 
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including the ‘practical psychology of rhetoric’ with which Owen con- 
trasts the more lyrical portions. It is in the same dialogue that he extends 
it to every written composition (276d, 277e). Even at 265 b his Socrates 
says (with his usual ezroneza) that the myth ‘may have attained a measure 
of truth’ and that “blended with it was a /ogos that had some claim to 
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argument. If one denies that the poetical and religious language of the 
myth conveys philosophical truth for Plato, where is one to stop? Much 
of the Symposium, and what is given as argument in the Phaedo, will 
have to be discarded. What of immortality itself, the basis of all the 
rest," which has been seriously propounded outside the framework 
of a myth in both Phaedrus (the argument from self-motion) and 
Phaedo? 

Owen lays stress o n the context of our passage, but the immediate 
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define statesmanship (let alone weaving) but to become better philo- 
sophers. This is surely a warning that what follows will for a moment 
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principles, which if Plato still believed in hen would be the Forms. All 
this does not prove that the Forms are referred to here, but if I am 
wrong and they are not (as I have argued may be the case at 278c—d),’ 
this in turn is no proof that Plato no longer acknowledged them. They 
are plainly referred to, in their ‘middle-period’ form, at 269d: 


To be always unchanging and constant3 belongs solely to the most divine of 
all things, and body is not in that class. What we call the universe or cosmos 
has received many blessed gifts from its creator, but nevertheless it partakes 
of body and cannot therefore be utterly exempt from change, though its 
motion is as far as possible constant, uniform and in the same place. 


: For the intimate connexion between the immortality oO 
see Pho. 76d-e. 

2 May one occasionally leave a decision to the reader? It is certainly to be hoped that all 
readers of this volume will be readers of Plato. 

3 td KaTa Tota Kal Boats Exelv, P.’s regular description of the Forms. See p. 141 n. 2. 
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that it described the divine (Pho. 80b etc.) and unchanging realm of 
Forms, and its relation to the physical world, so why not now? 
Another pretty clear reference to Forms as paradigms is at 300c. In 
an ideal world a philosopher-statesman would act on his own initiative, 
in the light of his knowledge, without written laws. Next best however 
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licn everyone must coniorm. “These written laws 
would be in each case copies of reality,’ if they are composed on the 
instructions of those ae know.’ The philosopher, that is, will model 
the laws on the changeless, perfect moral Forms which he ala er 
bers. They will be dines copies, not at two removes like the copies 
condemned in the discussion of mimetic poetry in Rep. 10. Plato still 
thinks of the philosopher-statesman as he did in Rep. 6 (sooc, d) as one 
who ‘beholds things that are unchanging . . . completely orderly and 
rational’. “These he imitates’ and ‘studies to implant them in human 
behaviour both private and public.’ With this must be taken the refer- 
ences to the one true, right or godlike constitution, the paradigmatic 


Form of a state of which all human states are imitations, some better, 


° te 
some worse (297c). Plato is explicit t e perfe 


therefore the ideal state, do not exist on earth. 


Since there is nowhere to be found, a assert, a Royal Being in our cities 
like the Queen in a hive, one man o nding both in body and mind, we 
must, it seems, meet together and dra a laws, pursuing the tracks of the 
true constitution. (301 d—-e) 


ct 


uts 


And at 303b: ‘For that city is to be distinguished from all others, as 
god from man.’ Finally, Sophist and Politicus are undoubtedly products 
of the same stage of Plato’s development, and it would be strange indeed 
if a renunciation of the Forms came between them. Yet I hope it has 
been shown in the previous chapter that the Forms are still present in 


the Sophist. 
(3) The myth? 


Something has gone wrong with the definition of a statesman, and as 
a respite from strenuous dialectical exercise the visitor undertakes to 


* plutata tis dAnGeias. The best expansion of this brief expression is in Aristotie’s Pro- 
trepticus. See vol. tv, 548. of elSétes would be people like P. himself and the members of the 
Academy who did in fact act as legislators for a number of states (vol. Iv, 23). 

2 T have collected in an appendix (pp. 193-6) some evidence for its sources, which may 
interest the historically- minded. Skemp ‘has a long excursus on the myth (pp. 81-111) with many 
reff. to modern writings. 
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uncover the mistake through a story." Many ancient myths, he begins, 
contain a dim folk-memory of the same historical event. He instances 
the reversal of the course of sun and stars by Zeus in the myth of 
Atreus and Thyestes,? the age of Cronus, and the earthborn men. All 
these reflect the fact that the universe suffers a periodical reversal of its 

rotation. In one era God con 


e 
ever because Its material embodiment nx revents it from either being 
ct motion. He does 
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there are two opposed gods turning it in opposite directions. What 
happens is that when God lets go, it begins to turn itself in the opposite 
direction, for (as in the Timaeus) it is a living and thinking creature.3 
The moment of reversal brings terrible convulsions, destroying much 
of the human race. 

Then (1) in the period opposed to ours, when the sun travels from 
west to east, the sequence of life is first halted, then reversed. Men and 
animals grow younger, white hair darkens, adults dwindle to infants 


and finally disappea ar into the eart whence the next veneration are 
1 
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born fully adult.* This is the fabled age of Cronus, with all its tradi- 
tional features: no fierce beasts, no wars or factions, earth yielding 


food untilled, perfect climate making clothes and shelter unnecessary. 
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Moreover, to each tribe of animals, including mankind, is assigned a 
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discovering what a mistake we made when we demonstrated the royal and statesmanlike character 
in the previous argument.’ 

2 Known from Euripides, Or. 1001-6, El. 726-44, 1.T. 192-5. 

3 269d 7-c2. The motion is not mechanically caused, as ‘momentum’ in Skemp’s translation 
of 270a5-7 might suggest, though physical characteristics—size, equilibrium and a tiny pivot— 
provide the necessary conditions like the bones and sinews of Pho. 98c—99b, or the ouvaitia of 
the present dialogue. 

4 A nice point: are they born old or in the prime of life? The evidence is conflicting. If the 
course of life is reversed, they should logically start in old age; and at 271bq P. says tous 
tpeoputas eri tiv tou traiSds lévar puoi (though this might refer to the generation already 
old at the transition). So Frutiger, Mythes 242, and Koster, Mythe de P., de Zurathoustra et des 
Chaldéens 45: ‘on nait vieillard’. On the other hand Skemp has (p. 153) ‘stalwart in their prime 
of life’ (which however is not in the Greek he is translating), ‘in the prime of adult life’ (110) 
and ‘in P.’s era of Kronos there were no old men’ (111). This would correspond to the earth-born 
warriors in the traditional my ths of Cadmus and Jason, and to the Giants. Moreover Adam ( (Rep. 
vol. 11, 297), who favoured the other view, supports it by a mistranslation of twoAla puvta at 273b 
(which however he had strongly defended in CR 1891, 445), where P. is in fact describing the 
beginning of the other era (our own). Yet Hesiod spoke of a time (surely not unconnected with 
the source of P.’s idea) ‘when men are born grey-headed’ (Erga 181). 


1 For its serious purpose see 274e: ‘Here we may end our story, and turn it to account in 
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minor god,’ under whose direct supervision no political organization 
is necessary. Nor was there marriage or begetting when all were born 
from the earth. At this point the visitor pauses to enquire whether the 
men of this (as it was usually thought) golden age were in truth happier 
than ourselves. The answer is Platonic. Yes, if they used their leisure 


nd other advantages (including the gift of conversing with the an nimals) 
to acquire wisdom, but not if, as the legends suggest, they filled them- 
selves with food and drink and wasted their time in idle talk.’ 
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purpose of the story’ comes into view (272d5). God relinquished his 
control, and the subordinate deities followed suit. After the inevitable 
upheavals and loss of life the universe settled down to guide itself on the 
lines which it had learned from its maker, but the imperfections in- 
herent in corporeality have caused it to forget these more and more, and 
disorder and chaos are growing as the era approaches its end. Then God 
will again take charge and save it from complete destruction. However, 
our present concern is with mankind and the ideal ruler (273e5). After 
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tion by sexual means replaced birth from the ground. ‘ Now comes the 
point of the whole tale’ (274b1). Bereft of divine care, and with nature 


turned hostile, men became a prey to wild beasts, and were without arts 


or tools to provide for themselves the necessities which the earth once 
yielded spontaneously. Their miseries} were lightened only by the 
divine gifts and instruction of which tradition tells: fire from Prome- 
theus, technical skill from Hephaestus and Athena, agriculture from 
other gods. Above all, from then to now mankind has been left to 
manage its own affairs and look after itself. 

The declared lessons of the myth (apart from relaxation) are (i) that 


our statesmen are only human: the days are past when we were ruled 


by gods; (ii) that the assimilation of statesman to herdsman had led to 

t Adam’s ‘God himself was the shepherd of the earth-born’ (0.c. 296) must rest on a mistransla- 
tion of 271e5—6, which means ‘4 god supervised them personally.’ The supreme god has over- 
sight of the whole cosmic motion, and allots to each subordinate his province, as in Timaeus 
(41b ff.) he leaves to them the creation of mortal beings. 

2 A number of jokes in Aristophanes show that ‘Cronian’ could mean old-fashioned to the 
point of stupidity. For reff. see Baldry, CQ 1952, 85. 

3 Described in greater detail in Protagoras’s myth of human progress, where too emphasis is 
laid on the lack of the political art (Prot. 321d 4-5, 322b5). 
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a faulty diatresis, which by implying responsibility for the actual nutri- 
ment of his flock, failed to divide him off from such classes as farmers, 
traders, millers and bakers, doctors and trainers. To many the length 
and elaboration of the story have seemed disproportionate to this 
simple task, and they have sought someming more recondite. Best is the 
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cast on the wisdom and happiness of life under Cronus, but is in keep- 


t 
ing with the ethos of this whole group of dialogues. The myth shows 


nat cnange ana even deterioration are essential pases O 
world, and that ‘the philosopher who confines his attention to the 
Permanent and Unchanging misses a great deal, and cannot arrive at an 
integrated picture of the world’. In saying this we need not quarrel with 
the dictum of Wilamowitz (PI. 1, 576) that though in the circumstances 
to look for hidden meanings is pardonable, it is more cautious and 
truer to content ourselves with the welcome fact that Plato still takes 


pleasure in telling stories. 


(4) Political theory 
(a) Politicus and Republic. Reading the Pofiticus cannot fail to bring to 
mind the earlier Politeta and the question how far Plato’s standpoint has 


changed b between the two dialovues Roth are based on the fu nda ame ta 
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Socratic principle that government is an art, a techné dependent on 
knowledge,” which few if any can master (297 b—c). The familiar Socratic 
analogies with other technai are prominent, for instance in the states- 
man’s} attitude to rules or laws: the skilled captain needs no rules but 
his own techné, his techné is superior to rules (2974); the doctor may do 
better for his patient by relying on his own techné than by sticking to 
what the books prescribe (296b). Yet with this insistence on an art to be 
learned, the Politicus is s silent on the all-important subject of education 
; pies the central place in the Republic. 
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t P.’s Th. 85f. I admit to having slightly altered it, preferring not to speak of change and 
deterioration ‘in Reality’. 

2 Socratic: see vol. 111, 409 ff. For the repeated use of téxvn in this connexion, e.g. 297a and b, 
30010, 

3 ae ane In this i aa statesman’ and * king’ are convertible terms for the ideal ruler 
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and saw no point in repeating a task already done. Knowledge of good- 
ness, to be imparted to others as true belief (309c), is a prime requisite 
in both. 

The Politicus reafhrms the Republic’s distinction between a single 
ideal polity and all others, but whereas the Republic concentrates on the 
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Politicus recognizes that it is not of this world. The best of our states- 
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as human imperfections allow Plato sometimes seems to have ne 
levels in mind: (i) the ideal statesman, god rather than man, whose en- 
lightened will is his only law; (ii) the best sort of human statesman or 
political reformer (who himself has not yet appeared), whose qualifica- 
tions and policies form the main subject of enquiry in the Poltticus; 
(iii) the political Sophist or spurious statesman, who pretends to the art 
and passes himself off as a statesman instead of the mere party-hack that 
he is (303 b-c). This includes all contemporary politicians." But the 
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301a—b that he uses the same title for both. ‘When one man rules 
according to laws, imitating the one with knowledge, we call him king, 
making no distin 


cti ion of name between monarchy with knowledge a and 
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constitutional monarchy with right belief.’ This leads him into at least 
apparent contradiction on the use of a written code of laws and the 
desirability of government by consent of the governed. More points for 
comparison with the Republic will arise as we proceed. 


(6) Rule by force or consent. After the myth Plato points out certain 
grave defects in their previous diatresis. One is that by omitting the 
distinction between enforced and Hpi submission ny confused two 


issimilar types , the king and the tyrant t freely accep 
balan ngs to ‘ ee penuine king and Saeerane (27 sd Ss Mecording 16 to 
Xenophon, this distinction went back to Socrates :? “In his view the rule 
of men with their consent He according to the laws of the state was 


™ The Critias, which has several elements in common with the myth of the Po/., casts a similar 
threefold classification into mythical form. See Campbell, Pol. x\viii. 
* Xen. Mem. 4.6.12 (vol. ul, 412). According to this passage Socrates foreshadowed the 
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kingship, but rule over unwilling subjects, not according to law but at 
the whim of the ruler, was tyranny.’ Somehow Plato must have recon- 
ciled this in his mind with what he says after enumerating the recognized 
types of constitution—constitutional monarchy and tyranny, aristo- 
ree) oe Ong, ee he ag mumbes who 
Since government is a branch of science, he es on (292b-c), the 
criterion should be none of these, but solely the mastery or otherwise of 
hat science. Given the requisite Caowieiee which few if ar any can attain 

it makes no dine ace whether the subjects bow willingly to his rule, or 
whether it is with or without a code of laws. He may at his diserevion 
purge the city by banishment or executions, or increase it by immigra- 
tion. Where cautery or surgery is needed, the doctor will best serve his 
patient’s interests by carrying on regardless of his cries and protests. 
Even before starting his reforms the statesman will, like a good 
craftsman, reject any bad material. That is, after a series of tests he will 
put to death, expel or degrade any who prove incapable of acquiring the 
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5o1 a) and, interestingly enough, to what Protago- 
in the Prot. (322d) as a prerequisite of life in a polis. Any 
laws will have been drawn up by the scientific statesman himself and 
may be altered as he thinks fit. The current assumption that he must 
first gain the agreement of the citizens, though admittedly plausible, is 
wrong. It seems a far cry from the Crito, where Socrates, whom Plato 
regarded as the one scientific statesman, laid down as the only allowable 
alternatives obedience to the laws or their amendment by peaceful 
persuasion." 

It is, however, the ideal statesman who is here portrayed. The only 
modification required in the earlier statement is that the essential dif- 
ference pee) him and the tyrant is one of motive. The statesman 
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they will entrust it to no one. Nevertheless if the one true statesman 


should ever appear they would recognize and welcom and leave 
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him to inaugurate unopposed the one true and happy form of society.’ 
The question of force or consent would not arise. 


(c) The role of law in government. When the visitor maintains that the 
perce state, whose ruler acts with EnOWIECe. and justice, will need no 
laws, and that law-abiding states, though better than some, are only 
imitations, even the docile Y.S. rebels (‘ The rest of what you say sounds 


Reasonable but that one should rule without laws is a hard saying’),” 
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laws. He is emphatic that the scientific ruler will often be guided by his 


knowledge without paying attention to any written code. Any code 
must be universal and indiscriminate, a blunt instrument (trayutépws 
295a) which can never provide for the individuality and variety of 
human personalities, needs and circumstances. ‘It cannot be right for 
what is everywhere uniform to deal with what is never uniform’ (294c). 
This is followed by a violently sarcastic attack on laws and their univer- 
sal enforcement. Admittedly a ruler who was a ae to himself could do 


rm. So too a doctor might poison his patient for money, or 
1 


a captain maroon his passengers or throw them ae and Plato 


amuses himself with a satirical picture of what it would be like if for 
that r 
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following a code of legally binding instructions. The Assembly would 
welcome the advice of laymen on the use of medical drugs and ap- 
pliances and on seamanship, and officers would be appointed annually 
by lot to perform cures and command ships strictly by the book. 
Further provisions include a ban on research into medicine, navigation 
and their ancillary sciences. Anyone undertaking it will be denounced 
as a chattering, star-gazing Sophist, and may be brought to trial as 
a corrupter of the young. In fie caricature of Athenian democracy, 


with its obvious references to Socrates,3 he carries to its logical conclu- 
Papen is 1 1 . a | 
sion the soberly critical description of it in the Protagoras (319b—d). 


t A similar hope was expressed in Rep. about the public’s reception of the philosopher-king, 
a phenomenon as yet beyond their experience (498d—502Aa). 

2 293a. The Greeks took pride in owning no master but the law. (See vol. 111, 69f.) Y.S.’s only 
other doubt concerns the idea that the laws might be altered without popular consent (296a), 
another affront to Athenian democratic theory. 

3 For Socrates as a ‘star-gazing Sophist’ see vol. 111, 364 and 374; IV, 431 n. 3 and 499 n. 4. 
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Since the Assembly listens to the pronouncements of laymen on the 
supreme and all-important science of statemanship, why should it not 
pay equal heed to their views on other arts and sciences? 

After this outburst Plato unexpectedly turns round and declares that 
after all we cannot have the ideal. No ruler can be everywhere at once 
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né.) T AIWLELVIC WLItlell laws with au tneir Gerects must be 
adopted as a second-best. Hae: is another departure from the Republic 
in the direction of practical politics. There he had dismissed detailed 
legislation as useless in either a well or a badly constructed state (4274). 
Here he argues that although a burden of petty legislation might destroy 
all arts and make life intolerable, there is something worse still, namely 
that the official charged (perhaps by lot) with administering it should 
prove corrupt as well as ignorant, and abuse his position to gain per- 


sonal power. Plato’s lasting idealism is at odds with his present deter- 
He has 1uSt reued that fear of tyra should 
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not debar the expert statesman from dispensing with laws, any more 
than the occasional appearance of an ee doctor wuseifies re- 
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Now he says that disobedience to cr ie founded as they are on long 
experience and public approval,’ would inflict much more harm on 
society than the existence of the laws themselves. The Poltticus fore- 
casts the detailed legal enactments of the Zaws, where they are still 
described as a second-best for the same reasons as are given here. (See 
Laws 875 c—d, translated on p. 335.) 

The true statesman, then, will be right to draw up a scheme of laws, 


which will at least copy the truth mae) (300c), and to impose the 
severest penalties on their infringement. 


it he himself will act like a 
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1 300b. Contrast 296a—d. The resemblance between this teaching and that attributed to 
Protagoras in the Prot. is remarkable. See vol. 111, 136-8. 

2 295b-e. P. may have in mind himself and his colleagues, who visited several cities to draw 
up constitutions for them (vol. Iv, 23f.) and then left, though Campbell refers it in two different 
places to (a) gods who once looked after us but have now left us to ourselves (p. xlv) and (4) 
Solon (p. 141). More probably the going abroad refers only to the doctor in the simile. 
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follow. If he returns earlier than expected, and finds the condition of a 
patient changed, he will not hesitate to cancel his own earlier directions 
and take the case into his own hands again. So the statesman, who is his 
own legislator, will alter laws and customs as he thinks fit, his only 
criterion npeine the aimalan of ees ane akan benefit. 


one, are ordered mee to the ee of li fe offered by 
303b). Government may be by one man, by a few, or b 
people (democracy). Only through | ic 

them emulate the one true state ruled by the one scientific or ee 
kingly statesman. Democracy, being the weakest, has least power either 
way, for good or evil, monarchy is best of all if under law (kingship), 
worst if lawless (tyranny), and in between come aristocracy and 
oligarchy, rule of the few under law and without it." But, he concludes, 
one can only wonder at the natural stamina of communities which 
survive under any of them, administered as they are by unscrupulous 
party-leaders with no understanding of the principles of government. 


(d) Final isolation of the statesman (303 b—305 e). By a series of diatreseis 
Plato has now marked off the statesman and his function from 

(i) others who might be called ‘nurturers of mankind’, such as 
farmers, bakers and traders (276e); 

(ii) superhuman beings (274e, 275 b-c); 

(iii) tyrants (276e); 

(iv) producers of various material goods (287b—89b); 

(v) subordinate ranks in the community’s hierarchy: servants, 
wage-earners and minor state functionaries or civil servants, including 
religious officials (289 d—9g0e); 

(vi) bogus politicians, the statesman’s closest imitators and rivals 


1 This brief note may be instructively compared with the long description of the imperfect 
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command, of the administration of justice, and of oratory when it 
shares with kingship the task of persuading men to just ways.’ The 
problem is solved simply enough by yet another dichotomy of arts into 
an art itself—music, say, or a handicraft—and the superior art of know- 
ing whether such an art is worth learning and how and when it should 
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Oratory is in a similar position. All ae though genuine arts related to 
government and autonomous in their own spheres, are subordinate to 
the statesman’s or kingly art which makes the supreme decisions. 


(e) The essence of statesmanship (305 ¢ to the end). The aim of the discus- 
sion, we have been told, is first to isolate its subject, then ‘to stamp 
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upon it its unique form’ (p. 167 above). We now enter the last stage. 

The form or essence of statesmanship is found in the art of ‘kingly 
ecommunity. When the 
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and the other by eee gentleness, the spirit of compromise. In 
private life, Plato notes, it is only amusing to see how the epithets 
change according to the natural affinities of the speaker (307d): the 
cy o3.0:9 ‘ ‘¢ ° 

brave and energetic’ become in the mouths of the others ‘hard, inso- 
lent, manic’, while they for their part convert ‘gentle and moderate’ 
into ‘tardy, soft, cowardly’. But if either gains power their virtues may 


1 In Gorgias P. had condemned rhetoric outright. In PAaedrus he ridiculed contemporary 
rhetoricians but spoke of a ‘true oratory’ based on knowledge. Here we have an intermediate 
class of those who, without possessing philosophical knowledge themselves, act under the 
instructions of the one who does and in the light of the ‘true belief concerning what is just and 
good and their opposites’ which he imparts to them (309e—-d) as the philosopher king imparts 
it to the subordinate guardians in the Republic. I hope this answers Skemp’s question in n. 1 (iii) 
on p. 219. His description of the orator as a ‘‘‘goverment spokesman”’” is apt. 

2 When it is a question of defining the statesman P. of course reverts to the perfect embodiment 
of the art. He is not pronouncing on ethical problems arising from actual historical events, e.g. 
whether it was right for a doctor to obey a Nazi order to conduct experiments on human beings 
or for technologists to make the atom bomb possible but have no say in the decision to drop it. 

3 There is a parallel to this at Euthyd, 290c-d (noted by Skemp, 220 n. 1). 
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indeed turn to excess, and this is serious. One party, in its zeal for peace 
and quiet, may follow a policy of appeasement which may lay the 
country open to aggression by sapping its will to resist. The more 
militant sort may rush it into a series of rash ventures which by arousing 
the hostility of powerful neighbours lead to the same result. 

These are the main contrasting ele 
weave into his web as th hard warp and a woof. They will 
remain after the preliminary rejection of threads either too hard or too 
soft and weak to stand the strain, indeed both are necessary for the well- 
being of the state; but like the guardians of Rep. 2 they will be educable 
in the virtues of both courage and gentleness as distinct from their 
vicious excesses. They can be reconciled by bonds both spiritual (indeed 
divine, for men have a divine element in their souls) and natural or 
human. The first consists in education inculcating a true sense of values, 
a ‘true belief’ soundly based on the knowledge which only the states- 
man is qualified to impart. This will purge the courageous type of any 
tendency to violence ane turn gentle temperaments from a foolish soft- 
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work on, the laws can foster a spirit of unity between virtues of oppo- 
site tendency. The more earthly bond is eugenic: check the tendency of 
similar types to marry, and encourage! opposites to intermarry and so 
produce children with the virtues of both. This will be easy once the 
higher bond has been forged and all share the same standards and 
values. Then authority will be given to men of the mixed type, and 
when several act together the king will see that both types are repre- 
sented, for the moderates are cautious, fair-minded and safe but defi- 
cient in drive, whereas the other set, though less careful and balanced, 
excel in getting things done.? 

So by his weaving the king unites individuals and the whole com- 
munity, bond and free (311 a in lastinoe concord and friendship, ‘and 
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t There is no mention of legal enforcement as with the more drastic provision for community 
of wives among the guardians in Rep. (See 457.) Here P. speaks only of common ideals re- 
inforced by honours, reputation and mutual pledges (310e). This advice on marriage recurs in 
Laws (773a-d), where the idea of legal enforcement is explicitly rejected as productive of 
resentment and ridicule. 

2 Anyone with experience on committees may question Plato’s optimism about the possibility 
that anything will be accomplished by this carefully planned collaboration between progressives 
and conservatives. 
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in his oversight omits nothing conducive to such happiness as it befits a 
human society to enjoy’. 
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Protagoras i s a full-dress defence of the Socratic thesis that the so-called 
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different virtues are i identic iCal, to tne extent tnat no one c 


af POSSESS ON 
without the others and all alike are reducible to ee of good an 


evil. No ‘part’ of virtue therefore can conflict with another. In the 


Republic, as Skemp says (223 n. 1), all the virtues are harmonized and 
integrated in ‘justice’. In the Polzticus Plato goes out of his way to say 
that his present contention, that virtues can be in conflict, is something 
strange and surprising (306a), though no ordinary person would have 
been surprised to learn that, as Protagoras maintained, a man might be 


brave but lack self-control or piety. Is this a ee that Plato is 
Sk 
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statement .. . is ere to declaring eternal conflict between the 
warrior se civilian classes’. But the lesson of the new statement is 
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reconciled by wise government, and the Republic itself declares that ‘a 
gentle nature is opposed to a high-spirited’, but that the guardians must 
combine both. Naturally high-spirited or gentle temperaments are the 
raw materials of virtue on which the statesman-educator works, for 
both must be guided by reason (virtue, after all, is knowledge or wis- 
dom) and the means to this is ‘the one big thing’, education,3 in 
Republic and Politicus alike. The Politicus repeats that they can be com- 
bined in one man, who should be given a position of authority, like the 


guardian. Harmonv is achieved in both dialooues by recoenizin g that 
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1 E.g. Skemp 222 n. 1 and 223 n. 1: ‘the new statement must necessarily destroy the Republic 
psychological scheme’. Cf. Gomperz, GT 111, 184: ‘a notable piece of self-criticism .. . breach of 
Socratic intellectualism’ (somewhat weakened by an uncalled-for reference to ‘a breath of the 
Baconian, or modern inductive spirit’). Von Fritz (P. in Siz. 127) says P. departs from the 
Socratic principle enunciated in Prot, that you cannot have avdpeia without scappocuvn or vice 
versa, but adds that an inclination to bold precipitancy (darauflosgehen) or cautious holding back 
is expressly differentiated from the dpetal of &vbpela and swopoovvn. 


2 évavtia yap mou SupoelSel Tpgeia QUIS, 375. 3 Rep. 423e, 441 e-42a and elsewhere. 
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the state will contain contrasting psychological types and teaching them 
to live together. Neither the rash or violent, nor the foolish and weak, 
possess the virtues of courage or moderation, but aberrations on 
them. All excess is bad. Not for nothing has the Poditicus given a homily 
on the Pm pOreatice of ‘right measure’. 
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comparison, there is no direct contradiction between ie Politicus and 


the ile sabe or alee on the unity of the virtues or the scheme of 
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psychology, "aitnougn riatO Speaks in 1 Sil mplified language Or virtues 
as conflicting, instead of the more precise ‘qualities which when moder- 
ated and controlled by reason and education are parts of virtue’. There 
are of course differences, and Plato is not pressing us to take the two 
dialogues together. There is no one-for-one correspondence between 
the ‘parts’ of the soul and the two opposed temperaments, and the three 
social classes based on three psychological types are dropped. The care- 
ful education to ensure that reason predominates has been extended 
from ‘guardians’ to the whole citizen body, and so on. 


This strange and fascinating dialogue is as much a work of art, or 


n osopnica tanestry as any otner wor ‘a’ ato c ea Pro 
hil hical h k of Plato’s. H Id h 
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made his points that rulers must not be thought of as divine beings, or 
described as nurturers of a flock, or even the more general point that 
ours is an age of deterioration, without an elaborate cosmic myth; but 
he happens to like myths. He could have chosen another—perhaps more 
suitable—art than weaving to illustrate some principles of correct 
diairesis, but his fancy was caught by the idea of an inner affinity be- 
tween weaving and statesmanship, just as in the Sophist he chuckled 


over the thought that the Sophist was first cousin to the angler. 
The Politicus does much to ‘bring phi ilosophy’, i in the shane of the 
£C 
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1 Already in Rep. (4235) pétpios is the epithet for the ea educated. 
* Cf, Tate in CR 1954, 116. Courage and owppoovuvn are still ‘parts’ of virtue at 308b, and the 
idea of virtue and the virtues as a unity in diversity is still maintained in the Laws, at 963 c—d. 
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jects of the Republic—the relation between knowledge and true belief, 
the education of the philosopher-statesman in mathematics and dialectic 
culminating in the vision of the Good and the whole hierarchy of Forms 
beneath it, the nature of poetry, the divinity and immortality of the 


soul—get little or no mention. In its content the Politicus combines the 
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reflects a transitional stage of indecision in Plato’s own thought. Is it 


the ideal or oe possible statesman that he has in mind in the final sec- 
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and one ene s qualifying phrases like ‘at least so far as possible in 
a polity’ applied to the moderate character educated to a true belief, and 
‘as much as it befits a society to be happy’, at 309e and 311¢. But apart 
from the language of perfection used elsewhere, are the preliminary 
purging and the divine and human bonds meant seriously? One cannot 
be sure,! but the licence to kill, banish and enslave makes one think it is 
perhaps just as well that the true statesman has not yet appeared, and 
one may even hope that, if he should appear, that well-founded fear of 
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people more chary than he expects of granting it to the superstatesman 
to inaugurate his reign of perfect felicity and righteousness. 


Litements of the myin h in Plato and elsewhere* 
To judge by other examples, Plato in his myths took over much traditional 
material from earlier mythology and science, but built it into a new structure 
and drew his own moral. Here he openly acknowledges his debt to the stories 
of Atreus, the earth-born and the reign of Cronus, and mentions the services 
of Prometheus and Hephaestus. Apart from the reversal of cosmic motion, 
the baat interrelated elements may be distinguished. 
. The idea, familiar from many cultures, of the cyclic recurrence of 
ee events, credited in Greece to the Pythagoreans. 3 


1 The elimination of bad material, or unfit stock, is discussed at greater length in Laws (735 a— 
36c), where both drastic and milder measures are described. The subject is shelved, however, by 
the observation that if their theoretical plans for a Cretan colony should ever materialize, they 
could solve the problem simply by refusing entry and citizenship to unsuitable applicants. 

2 Skemp discusses the myth and its sources on pp. 82-108. 

3 See in general M. Eliade, Le mythe de ’éternel retour (1949, Eng. tr. 1954). J. A. Philip’s 
denial that Eudemus fr. 88 Wehrli shows it to have been Pythagorean seems to me wrong, in 
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2. The Great, or Complete, Year, defined by Plato as the period required 
to bring sun, moon and planets back to the same relative positions (Tim. 39b), 
a matter, it was thought, of some 10,000 years, though theories of its con- 
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In the Beginning 64f. and 134 n. 2, and vol. 1, 282f. Ha (in Heraclitus) 458 
with notes. Here it is strongly ne by the description of the cosmic 
reversal as ‘the greatest and most complete of all tropaz’, tropé being the word 
for solstice, applied by Plato also to the planets (Tim. 39d). 

3- Connected with these was the belief in recurrent catastrophes by flood 
ne fir ea f(T ser\ s7actreirt af all Sliienetne Glande nen Lebo L-; 
Ul 11e (fT. im. Zz u)> ucoltl uctive OL au Civilizatio lh GPwmUuads alec MIACU vy 
Aristotle to the notion of a Great Winter, corresponding on a far larger scale 
to the annual winter (Meteor. 352428 ff.), from which only a few ignorant 
hill-dwellers survived. In Plato these natural disasters reappear in the 


Timaeus (22) and Critias (109d), and their effects are described in the Laws 


(hawva—h Nn 4249 helow) and Arictotle talrac eertioinicly the helief thar all 
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knowledge and arts have been repeatedly lost and recovered. With the story 
of Deucalion (mentioned by Aristotle, /.c.), we may assume it to have been 
part of the common stock of Greek lore. For details see Jn the Beginning 


4. The age of Cronus, or golden age, was familiar from Hesiod and others 
Emnedaclec ad linked thic arith the Ct rclic thamoe in 12 doctrine of the 
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alternate cosmic cycles, of increasing Love and increasing Strife, which put 
the golden age of innocence and happiness at the beginning of our own, when 
the power of Love was stronger. For this see vol. 11, 248f. Besides the 
Politicus, the rule of Cronus occurs in Plato at Laws 713a~-b. There too 


Cronus appointed daimones to look after man (The parallel with Pol. 271 d-e 


Cronus appointed daimones to look after man. (The para ith 
is close, and cf. Critias 109b.) In general see Baldry’ s article ‘Who Invented 
the Golden Age?’ in CQ 1952. 

5- The earth-born. In early Greek accounts, both mythological and 
rational, of the origin of life, the conception of the earth as literally the 
mother of the human race was widespread. It is fully treated in Jn the 
Beginning, chh. 1 and 2. For its place in the cosmic theory of Empedocles, 
see vol. 11, 206. Plato mentions the earth-born again in the ‘grand myth’ of 
Rep. 3 (vol. Iv, 462f.), the Protagoras (320d), the Sophrst (247¢) and the 
Critias (109d). A variant occurs at Symp. 191¢ (men beget children them- 
selves, but on the earth, not on women), reminiscent of the story of the birth 
of Erechthonius (Eur. fr. 925 N., Rose, Handbook 110). 


6. The strange reversal of individual life, from age to infancy, occurs in a 


spite of the approval of de Vogel (JHS 1969, 164f.). For the same idea in recent times see vol. 1, 
282 n. I. 
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line of Hesiod, Erga 181, where he says that the present wretched ‘age of 
iron’ will be destroyed when men and women are born grey-headed. This, 
the only known reference before Plato, is not explicitly connected with a 
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beginning with the golden one ruled by Cronus, does suggest that Plato has 
worked another old belief into his framework. Some have also seen it in 
Heraclitus fr. 88 DK: ‘Living and dead . . . are the same, for the second 
changes and becomes the first, and the first, changing again, the second.’ But 
see vol. 1, 478 f. Theopompus, a younger contemporary of Plato, wrote of a 


rhose fruit made men’s lives flow DbaCKwaras irom O14 ape mroupgn 


maturity and childhood to its end, and it is a matter of opinion whether he is 
more likely to have borrowed this from the Politicus or used a common 
source. (Theop. ap. Ael. VH 3.18, text in Frutiger, Myches 243 n. 1. See 


Skemp 111.) 
7. The miseries of primitive life and the benefits of progress. This 


repeats the account in the Protagoras (321 c—22C¢), which especially empha- 
sizes the drawback of having no political art (322b5). The best pre-Platonic 
account is Aeschylus, PV 442-68. 


hilosophy were divided between two theories of 
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5). One saw it as a degeneration from a primitive age of innocence as well as 
happiness, the other more rationally in terms of progress and improvement 
both technical and social, from wretched, animal-like beginnings. It looks as 
if Plato had ingeniously Perec the sontadicdon a the conception of a 
universe un nderg oing periodic reversals of its motio , with contrary effects 


alternating eras of Love and Strife. But in Empedocles, first, the world is 
utterly destroyed at the end of both periods, which lead respectively to a 
complete, motionless fusion and a complete separation of the physical 
elements which by their partial mixture constitute a cosmos; no deity 
intervenes to save it at the last moment. Secondly there is no hint of the 
strangest feature of Plato’s account, the reversal of cosmic revolutions. In 
this he has no Greek precursor, unless one regards as such the information 
acquired by Herodotus (2.142) from Egyptian priests that during the 11,340 
years of Egyptian monarchy the sun reversed its course four times. The 
priests expressly said, however, that the changes brought no abnormalities or 
disasters on Egypt.! This does not, any more than the Atreus portent, imply 

1 They also said that there were no gods in human form. I do not see how, as Skemp thinks 


(p. 91), this contradicts P.’s statement that a god, ‘a different and superior being’ (Pod. 271e), 
once looked after mankind. 
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Plato’s extraordinary story of God turning the world for thousands of years 
and then ‘letting go the rudder’ (272e) and leaving it to its own devices. 
Reitzenstein long ago suggested an oriental source, Zoroastrianism, but this 
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this remarkable ‘single fact’ behind the variety of traditional lore was the 
product of Plato’s mythopoeic imagination. 


1 Reitzenstein and Schaeder, Stud. z. ant. Synkr. (1926). For eee see reff, in Leisegang, 
RE 2500 (1941) and Koster, Mythe de P. etc., ch. vit (1951). The t that P. expressly denies 


the theological dualism basic to Zotsastianicn (270a), though ae Trees! by R. (see 
Koster 42), certainly did not strengthen his case. See also Skemp 92-5 and 146 n. 1. 
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We are speaking to men, not gods, and the most natural concerns of 
human kind are pleasures, pains and desires. 
Plato, Laws 732e 


Date.? The Philebus is generally held, on grounds of both style and 
content, to be one of Plato’s latest dialogues. Bury (1897, p. ix) could 
call this ‘the verdict of the most recent critics’, and it is still that of the 
majority, e.g. Crombie (1962): “It is certainly one of the latest group of 
dialogues.’ Ryle however (1967) placed it in the middle group, though 
later than the Timaeus for which he adopts Owen’s dating. Some close 
ie between the two isu strongly suggest proximity in time, 

he believes, with Ryle, es Philebus ‘echoes’ Timaeus, or with Leise- 
gang, Diés ae Hac kforth that it leads up to it 3 It will be treated here 

2 


Characters. Socrates again leads the debate, probably because the sub- 
ject is pleasure, about which he has so often expressed strong views in 
earlier dialogues, but his manner is more like that of the Eleatic visitor 
than of the ironic Socrates we know. To lend credibility to this, Plato 
makes Protarchus, in the name of all the young men present, demand 


1 Besides the published sources mentioned, I wish to acknowledge a debt to Cornford’s MS 
notes for a lecture-course on the Philebus. Gosling’s Philebus (1975) appeared after this chapter 
was written, but I have added a few references to it. 

+ The qurhentclty of the Sislogue is no longer in doubt. In the last century Schaarschmid and 
Horn denied it on the ground that it ignored the theory of Forms and was in other respects 
unplatonic. See Bury’s ed., p. Ixiv, and for a point-by-point refutation of Horn, Rodier’s chapter 
on the PaAil. in his Budi. 

3 Bury, ed. p. ix, Crombie, EPD 1, 252, Ryle in Ency. Phil. v1, 320 and P.’s P. 251 and 285, 
Leisegang in RE 2505, Diés, Budé ed. cii, Hackforth, PEP 3. In putting Pail. after Tim. Ryle 
follows Wilamowitz, P/. 1, 628, 635. To put it nevertheless in an earlier group is to revive a still 
older view. For details see Bury Ixxxvii—lxxxi. It should be added that Owen, though assigning 
Tim. to the middie group, still regards Phil. as late and as representing a changed Piatonism. See 
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his 1953 article reprinted in SPM, 315, 321, 324 and (especially) the final paragraph on 338. 
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that he abandon his practice of getting everyone into difficulties by 
asking unanswerable questions. This time Ae must resolve their difficul- 
ties, and they will follow him as best they can. (19e-20a. Cf. 28 b-c.) It 
is one of few personal touches in a dialogue on the whole lacking in 
dramatic interest.' 
The name Philebus is unknown 
invented: he is simply the embodiment of a dogmatic he 
would ay fit his role. After being introduced as ma menue that 
‘gladness, pleasure, e en njo oyment an id all that gow with them constitute the 
good for all living creatures’,3 he turns his back on the discussion named 
after him, and leaves it entirely't in the hands of Protarchus. 
Protarchus is called son of Callias and a follower of Gorgias (19b, 
58a), and could be the man mentioned in Aristotle’s Physics, 197) 10. 
This suggests a historical figure, though some think him imaginary. 
Callias was a common name, but there is no reason why he should not 
have been one of the two sons of the well-known Sophist-fancier (vol. 
IV, aa 4 Though calling himself a hedonist like Philebus, he is a eel) 
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through. Wilamowitz (1, 628) took the guantum mutatus view: S. tae earned into 
defender’. 

2 Wilamowitz 1, 629, Friedlander 111, 309, Leisegang, RE 2502, Hackforth p. 6 with n. 3. As 
to his name (91A-nBos), S. is surely witness that a ‘lover of youth’ need not necessarily be a 
champion of extreme hedonism. Nor need a giAos be an tpaotis. Gosling’s ‘Loveboy’ is am- 
biguous: cf. ‘playboy’. 

3 Philebus has maintained not only that ‘good’ is rightly predicated of pleasure (as 11 b alone 
might suggest), but that ‘pleasant’ and ‘good’ have the same denotation (are properly used of 
one single pois: see 60a). 

* Taylor (PMW 409) thought it impossible because Apol. 20a represents them as boys at the 
time of S.’s trial; but S. specifies no date for his conversation with Callias about their education. 
Among previous scholars Wilamowitz (1, 629) and Friedlander (111, 310) thought Protarchus 
historical, Hackforth (p. 7) imaginary. 
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Pleasure and good. Since Plato’s subject is the place of pleasure in the 
good life, something must first be said about the two key-concepts, of 
pleasure and ‘the good’, as he uses them in this dialogue. 

Pleasure. Plato nowhere defines pleasure, and indeed the word’s field 
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shows in it was not confined to sensual seine or what are called 


here the pleasures of ‘replenishment’, the sort to sete as in the 
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Protagoras, one ‘y ields’, which one “cannot resist > wWnicn Gereat one. 
Yet this was the most papules usage, which Plato adopted without 
examination when in the Gorgias he wanted to combat hedonism in its 
most extreme form. According to its champion Callicles, pleasure 
attends the process of satisfying wants like hunger and thirst: with their 
satisfaction the pleasure ceases, and since pleasure and good are identical 
—there are no bad pleasures—happiness lies in letting the appetites 
grow as big as possible and ensuring the means of feeding them (494a— 
95a). It is from this simple conception of ae aes the Philebus 
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the title of ‘good’. As the discussion proceeds, however, we find that 
one of Plato’s main aims is precisely to analyse the concept of pleasure 


as a necessary preliminary to estimating its value in human life. 


Hedonism in various forms was being actively preached by Plato’s 
acquaintances, including Aristippus representing the extreme, Calliclean 
type, and Eudoxus who, says Aristotle, combined it with a life of 
unusual temperance and self-control.* It badly needed the attentions of 


1 | have omitted pleasure’s rival, intellect, as to which only a reminder should be needed of 
how Plato associates various terms covering thinking, the mind, and knowledge (gpévnots, vous, 
émotryn and others) more closely than we do. Emotun is at one moment wAat is known, the 
content of knowledge including practical crafts, and at another equated with vols, the mind that 
knows. As opposed to pleasure it must be thought of as mental activity, yet in the classification 
of what is called vots kal émotryn at 55cff. all the emphasis is on the subjects known, from 
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I 
familiar by now, see vol. m1, or n. 3 and Iv, 265. 


2 Nor is the discussion confined to this word, but 16 xalpew and tépyis are thrown in as 
working equivalents (11b). Cf. S.’s desrecuon of Prodicean niceties at Prot. 358a. Thus 
pleasure and enjoyment are not separated in Plato as they are, for instance, by a modern 
philosopher like Bernard Williams in PAS suppl. vol. xxx11, 67. 

3 As an argument ad hominem this is fair enough, for it is Philebus’s conception of pleasure. 

4 Arist. EN 1172b9-16. For Eudoxus see pp. 453-5 below, for Aristippus, vol. 111, 490-9. On 
the relation of P.’s discussion of pleasure to current debates in the Academy see Jowett’s editors, 
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a skilled dialectician to clear up the confusion caused by the use of a 
single term to cover a complex of different, even incompatible ex- 
periences. Pleasure, Plato claims, may be ‘true’ or ‘false’, and ‘true’ or 
‘pure’ pleasures turn out in the end to be closely related to wisdom and 
knowledge (63). In this way pleasure as such can before the analysis be 
characterized as apet iron, without bounds or 
later ‘pure’ (opposed now to ‘intense’) pleasures are emmetra, bound 
by measure (52c); and again at 65 d pleasure (glossed as excessive enjoy- 
ment to show that the word is used in the old sense) has relapsed i 
the measureless. The crude question: “Is pleasure good or bad? 
unreal until one has answered the further questions: ‘What sort of 
pleasure?’ and ‘Pleasure in what?’ This is a big advance on the Gorgias 
and Protagoras and even on the more elaborate treatment of pleasure in 
Republic 9; and it owes much to that ‘gift of the gods’ (16c), the 
dialectical art of collection and division evolved, froma hint of Socrates,' 
in the other dialogues of Plato’s late maturity. 
The good. In defending the identity of pleasure with goodness} befor 
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good for every living thing (11a, 60a), as in real life Eudoxus had 
included ‘creatures both with and without reason’ (Arist. EN paler 


Socrates on the other hand, by his original claim that it resides in 
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intellectual activity, or as he modiiest it in the dialogue, that Pass is 
the superior element in the mixed life which is the best, has immediately 
confined it to the human race.4 ‘Pleasure must be the good because 
every creature pursues it’, said Eudoxus. ‘Pleasure is not the supreme 
good, though every ox and horse and other beast proclaim it by their 


™ See p. 27 above. 

2 A, Hermann in Untersuchungen zu P.’s Auffassung der Hedoné pursues the conception of 
pleasure through the dialogues and concludes on p. 77 that they show ‘a planned and systematic 
development’. The obscurities of PAi/. are reduced if one can see it historically, taking into 
account the contemporary controversies in which P. was involved. If this chapter has not said 
enough about them, Thompson’s lecture ‘Introd. Remarks on the PAi/.’, printed in J. of PAilol. 
1882, should still be read for its information on the Cyrenaics, Cynics, Megarics and Pythago- 
reans, 

3 That &yadév at 11b means not only ‘good’ but ‘the good’ is clear from the context and 
confirmed by the substitution of Tayatov in the recapitulation at 60a. 

4 The necessity of thought must clearly override the few passages in which, whether from 
indifference to detail or a willingness to humour the hedonists where the distinction was less 
important, S. uses their expressions. See 6oc, 22b. At 22b the addition of gutois is remarkable, 
and was arbitrarily excised by Badham. 
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behaviour’ is Plato’s reply (67b). Thought and its congeners—memory, 
right belief, true reckoning—are better than pleasure for all capable of 
engaging in them (11b). What they seek is ‘a habit (Aexis) and disposi- 
tion of the soul capable of making the life of all men happy’, elsewhere 
expressed as ‘the best of human possessions ’ (11d, 19¢); and it amounts 

ee eT: 
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In the Republic too (505d) th 


e good was described as ‘what every 
eaten a hich 


soul pursues, for ie sake of which n all its actions are performed’, but the 
Philebus offers not the slightest hint of a culmination in any mysterious 


Form of the Good, transcending pee hae truth and even existence. 
What it offers is far less open to Aristotle’s criticism of ‘a Good solitary 
and apart, which even if it exists can clearly never be practised or 
possessed by man’ (EN 1096)b32). Rather does it resemble Aristotle’s 
own teaching, that human excellence (areté) is a hexis, and the good for 
man (which both philosophers identified with eudaimonia, happiness) 
an activity of soul dependent on that exis (EN 1106b36, 1098a16). 


Here acain we noti ce that tendency away from the ideal ta the prac- 
1 1 1 ye re 


ticable, the humanly attainable, which marked the Poditicus. It is a fine 
thing to know the divine Form of Circle, but it will not help us to find 


e wav home (62 b). As we shall see later this by no means implies 
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cutting ron Humanity from what is above it, the uel Reason which 
controls the cosmos, and of which man’s own reasoning powers are a 
part. Nor need it involve sacrificing the belief in transcendent Forms, 
even if they no longer occupy the centre of the stage (p. 237 below). 

Three criteria are mentioned by which any candidate for the title 
‘the good’ must be judged: it must be perfect (complete in itself, 
fulfilled),' adequate (so that whoever possesses it needs nothing be- 
sides) and the universal object of sue (See 20d, 22b, 6oc, 61a.) The 
nearest to a definition of it comes near the end, at 65a, where Socrates 
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ee e, Nevertheless mind by itself is not in human life either 
1 téAcov, having achieved its te/os, i.e. not only full internal development but purpose or aim. 


Similarly its contradictory &teAés meant not only incomplete or imperfect but ineffectual, a 
failure. 
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the sole or the supreme good. It has already been agreed that no one 
would choose either pleasure or intellectual activity alone (21 ae, 
6od-—e), and in the final five-fold classification of human ‘ possessions’, 
intellect and thought are placed third in order of merit. Further com- 
ment on this must come later. 


Subject and scope. Most commentators at some stage emphasize the ob- 
scurity of the Philebus.’ Plato’s principle of going ‘wherever the wind 
of the argument blows’ leads to some disconcerting transitions, and the 
doctrines themselves, while reminding us of those in other dialogues, 
give them at the same time a new twist and are bafflingly complex. This 
chapter cannot hope to solve all the problems, but will try to set them 
out fairly and assess the various solutions which have been proposed. 

Let us first of all be clear what is the subject under discussion. It is 
not what Taylor said it was (PM W 408), ‘a straightforward discussion 
of whether the “good for man” can be identified either with pleasure 
or with the life of thought’. That has been argued out (evidently to a 


stalemate) before the dialorue heaan The dialog owe oO 
iS SMELL ee pes shies uN WJ 


fs te 


Philebus , exasperated perhaps like Callicles by Spent fiddling little 
aa hands over his part to Protarchus. After a brief recapitula- 


tion Socrates radically changes his Cro! und with the s sugoestion that 
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perhaps ote slesure nor thought in isolation can provide a happy 
life. Both have their place, and the question he wishes to discuss with 
Protarchus concerns their relative importance. First prize for goodness 
must go to the ‘mixed’ life, and what remains to be decided is whether 
pleasure or thought shall have the second. By this dramatic device of a 
dialogue before the dialogue Plato shows plainly that he has no inten- 
tion of treating us to yet another refutation of the naive hedonistic 
equation of pleasure with good which he sey erage dealt with amply 
in the Gorgias and Republic. With the qu what place can be 
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ier clear, nor orderly 2. “very commentator or sae 

from Galen downwards, has complained of the Seca. of the Philebus.’ This ‘remains 
incorrigible’. (Pl. 11, 584 with n. w.) 

* The above owes much to some remarks of Hackforth’s on p. 112 of PEP, from which I 

have quoted the question above. Among, previous discussions of pleasure, perhaps that in 
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reason for writing another dialogue about pleasure and the complexity 
of its argument. 

One must also note at the outset a premise on which Plato’s whole 
case rests, that is, his conviction that the world is rationally ordered by a 
divine inrelligence which, as he argued in the pnaede aie Aiea! 


aame the Ace “ee AR ARE hak KSA ros introduce o pope Pen ha nv 
aims at tne pest. itS Emect nas Deen tO introauce oraer 9 il ony a 
measure, and through them beauty and goodness. This runs ent 


through his thought from Phaedo and Republic to Laws, and is the main 
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in the order, beauty and regularity of motion vf the sun, moon and 
stars,! governed by mathematical ratios and giving birth to time, the 
uniform succession of days, nights and seasons on which the life of all 
creatures depends. Thus Plato’s exalted view of measure, proportion, 
symmetry and so forth is governed throughout by a universal teleologi- 
cal hypothesis: what makes any mixture good is, as in the macrocosm, a 
due measure and proportion among its ingredients. He is emphatic 
about this. (See 64d-e.) The hentia is an ee Pega of 


e 1 ont 


e f ibs is his spiouines mr he is unwill- 
eparate any of its parts since for him they are parts of an organic 
Man’s soul is a fragment of the universal soul (304), order is the 
same in individual souls, in the city-state and in the universe at large. 
The Philebus treats of it in the individual, the Podticus in the state, and 
the Timaeus in the universe at large, but all alike are at pains to put 


mankind in his setting as an integral part of the cosmic order. 


The argument. A brief outline may help to keep the connexion of 
thought in mind when we turn to details. 


In pitting pleasure against thought as _ ie od’, Socrates and 


Philebus may have been wrong. What if it third thi ing, with 
pleasure and thought competing only for monies place? Both are genera 


Protagoras comes nearest to Philebus. Whatever view one takes of the seriousness of S.’s hedon- 
istic thesis in that dialogue, the ‘pleasure’ which he advocates contains a strong admixture of 
thought in its ‘art of measurement’ and canny foresight. 

1 Mentioned at PAi/. 28e. For the divine mind see, besides 28c-e, 22¢ and 30a-d. 

2 For the Victorian rationalist, George Grote, ‘the forced conjunction of Kosmology and 
Ethics’ was ‘the one main defect’ pervading the dialogue (P 2. 11, 611). 
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containing dissimilar species, certain pleasures may be good, others bad 
(though at this stage Protarchus maintains that any pleasure, gua 
pleasure, must be good). 

But this raises the old question of one and many, how a single Form 
can exist, retain its mee and enter into its many pega instances. 


To anewer thic Caceatec decree: ibes a method resembling the dialectic 
10 answer tnis socrates aescripes a metnoa resemblir ig, ti he ut aICCLIL, 
or division into kinds, of Sophist and Politicus.' Protarchus and Philebus 
court its relevance, but if Socrates proposes to investigate the different 
nade aft nloead ra anal a er Ain =r rall Aste oand ETa ees ie that the task 
nas or pitas ure ana wisaoim, WOll allu 5VVUUuU- me tC pins Lital Lil Laon 


‘aa be unnecessary, because neither pleasure nor thought by itself 
satisfies their agreed criteria of goodness, which demand a ‘ mixed?’ life 
containing both. No one would wish for a life of pleasure devoid of all 
thought, memory and kindred faculties, nor one of cerebration with no 
pleasures. Yet either pleasure or wisdom may win second prize by 
being the element which makes the mixed life good, and this he claims 
for wisdom. 

In all that exists four forms, or kinds, can be distinguished: the 


unlimited, limit thei e mixture. ‘Un- 


1° 1 


limited’ designates what admits indefinitely of more and less, like size 
or speed, ‘limited’ pea proportionate relationships eicrecible 


numerically (half, double etc. ); their mixture results in goodness and 
e424 SWS S2WwetSS F | 44 UV84SA awa £5440 & at GAA o~ wh 4 BW IT 444046 


harmony, aa che cause, or ace of the mixture, is reason, supremely 
manifested in the divine Mind that regulates the universe. Pleasure 
belongs to the unlimited because, as its advocates themselves say, it 
always admits of more. But that cannot be a reason for its goodness, for 
it is equally true of pain. 

Pleasure in fact cannot be considered apart from pain. Pain occurs 
when the internal harmony ofa living creature (belonging to the mixed 
class) is disturbed, and pleasure accompanies the process of return to its 
natural condition. That is one kind,? but there are also pleasures of 
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iticipation 
and its pleasure dependent on a false belief, : which case Socrates 
maintains that the pleasure itself is false, which Protarchus stoutly 
denies: beliefs can be true or false, but not pleasures. In a long discus- 


t Cf. 2304 51x SiacAGBoopev, 12 ef5n, d2 Kat’ ln Suotds. 
2 So pleasure is to be analysed after all. 
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sion, Socrates suggests other ways in which a pleasure may be false. 
First, as with vision, in judging pleasures from a distance one may be 
deceived about their magnitude (intensity), and the amount by which a 
present pleasure exceeds or is exceeded by the pleasure of anticipation 
may be called false pleasure. Secondly, one may confuse absence of pan 
with positive pleasure, in which case the impression of pleasure is false. 
This reminds Socrates of thinkers who claim there is no such thing 
as peas but only escape from pain. ony go too far, but their 
reminder that t many pleasures a re not pure pleasures, but mixed with 
pain (as drinking with thirst), is salutary. Yet pure pleasures there 
undoubtedly are. They include appreciation of form and colour, many 
sounds, and even scents; and lastly the pleasures of learning. None of 
these is preceded or accompanied by any painful sense of want. Further, 
‘unlimited’ applies only to the mixed pleasures going with bodily 
replenishment; the pure should be classed with limit or the measured; 
and the truth (reality) of pleasures is decided by their purity. 
Pleasure is a process, not a finished state, or product, and processes 
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and other virtues? Is one to equate the suffering of pain with lack of 
virtue?! 

Now it is the turn of wisdom and knowledge to be analysed and 
tested. Knowledge is divided into practical, or technical, and cultural, 
and the former judged by the extent to which it uses exact canons of 
measure and number, that is, approaches pure knowledge. The study 
of number is itself twofold, philosophical, operating with abstract, 
equal units, and popular, whose units are unequal—encampments, cows, 

anything whether large or a Te purest, truest kno wledge is 
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u ’ 
Both ingredients of the best life having been analysed separately 
1 Even in the loose construction of PAil. these arguments are exceptionally isolated from any 


context, and one would hope too that, as Hackforth says (PEP 111), they were not intended to 
stand on their own feet as a serious refutation of hedonism. 
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remains to consider how to mix them, and in particular which species of 
each should be included. As to knowledge, to live a human life at all one 
cannot confine it to dialectical philosophy. Not only the Forms, but 
their imperfect embodiments must be studied, even those arts which 


rely on empiniea) guesswork rather than calculation. Of saa the 


true will pe aam litted, ana any otners tnat may be eit 


her necessary (pre- 


sumably as attending the satisfaction of basic physical n ee or com- 
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patible with health, temperance and the other virtues. But Intelligence 
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itSCir Will reject tne intense pieasures wnicn BO wi 
the simple reason that they would make its own operations impossible. 

Finally there is a third ingredient to add, namely truth or reality, for 
the best life must be capable of realization. 

The good for man, then, does not lie in either pleasure or intellectual 
life alone, but is a blend of both, containing all kinds of knowledge, and 
the better kinds of pleasure. One last question remains: What is the 
most valuable element in the mixture, that which makes it so desirable? 
When they know this, they can consider whether pleasure or knowledge 


come good is its formula, 


the proportion in which its ingredients are blended. It is due measure 
that imparts goodness, and beauty and truth as well; and Protarchus 


needs no persuading that the achievement of measure and proportion is 
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due to rational activity rather than pleasure. So intellect gets second 
prize. The dialogue ends with a list of five “human possessions’ drawn 
up in order of merit. 


S closest to it. I But what makes any mixtur re sood 1S 1ts 


The One-and- Many Problem (14c-16a). At 12¢ Socrates declares that 
though pleasure is one thing it takes many forms, unlike and even 
opposed to each other, as black and white are contraries though both 


embraced by the same genus, colour; so one pleasure may be good and 
another bad By allowing that his own favourite, wisdom, is in the same 
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case, he gets Protarchus to with draw | nis objection that though pleasures 
may arise from different causes, in themselves they cannot be opposed. 


Protarchus perhaps gave up too easily. Socrates 1s trea ating pleast ure 
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as a genus: there are different kinds of sleasire, In illustration ‘he cites 


1 So in spite of intervening turns and twists, the original plan has been faithfully executed. 
See 11 d—-e, and the careful recapitulation at 66d—67a. 
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the pleasures of the licentious and the temperate, the foolish and the 
wise. This, as Protarchus says, is to differentiate them by their odjects, 
by what induces the pleasures. He himself understands by pleasure the 
subjective feeling alone. The gluttony or lechery, the knockabout farce 


or the etpsoving ee which give pleasure to different people are not a 
f th BA lanes all This aiae tha ig tg as ( ered oS Pepe | 


part t Or tne Pes ei ir. 1 niS Was tne view OI tne Uyrenaics. Accor a- 
ing to them ‘ ie cee not differ from pleasure... Pleasure is good 
even if it arise from the most uaa sources... Even if the action be 
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2.87—8). This is relevant to the ve question of true and false pleasures, 
and it would have been interesting to have it thrashed out. 

They are now faced, says Socrates, with the whole troublesome ques- 
tion of how one thing can also be many, not as it applies to physical 
objects, either as wholes of parts or in their mutual relations (one thing 
both large and small etc.), but as it arises when one posits single Forms 
like Man, Ox, the Beautiful or the Good. The points of doubt are three: 
(1) Should one accept such monads as really existing (6vtws otoas)? (2) As 
an immutable and eternal unity, how can each Form ée this one thing [i.e. 
contain both Unity and Being]? (3) What is its relation to the infinite 
multitude of things that come to be [sc. in its image]? Does it become many 
by being distributed among them or does it achieve the apparent impossi- 


bility of getting apart from itself and appearing as a whole in one and many 
at the same time?! 


The question of one thing being both large and small was mentioned in 
the Republic (524a—-b) as a useful propaedeutic and stimulus to thought, 
and dealt with in the Phaedo by the concept of participation (102 b— 
103a). More generally, to puzzle over one thing having many attributes 
was dismissed in the Sophist? as due to ‘poverty of intellect’. More 
relevantly to the present passage, participation is the first solution to the 


one-and-many problem offered, and subsequently criticized, in the 
Parmenides, hee also all the three ‘serious’ questions raised here were 
debated.3 

1 15b. Some have seen only two questions here. But mpétov piv... eta 5... peta BE 


touto makes P.’s intentions clear, and the three are not hard to distinguish. I am not convinced 
by Striker’s arguments (Peras u. Apeiron 14 n.) for a different interpretation of pet& 5 toUTo in 
this context. Crombie (EPD 11, 362 n.) resorts to emendation. 

2 251a—-b; see pp. 148f. above. 3 See pp. 36f., 40f., 54 above. 
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It is tempting to translate the questions into modern terms as asking 
how one subject can have many predicates (trivial) and how one predi- 
cate can have many subjects, or what is the relation between a universal 
and its particulars (serious). But these would be different questions. The 
‘serious’ questions would today be treated purely as questions of logic, 
but for -called ‘ predicate’, or ‘universal’, existed in a super- 
sensible world. It is not a question of logic but of the structure of 
reality. So his first question is: Do such monads as the Forms exist? 
The second is Parmenidea 
one, how can a unit both exist and maintain its unity? It would already 
be a combination of more than one Form, as the Sophist says.' The 
third was raised at Parm. 130e-31e and never directly answered. 

A brief addition, difficult to translate,* shows that in Plato’s mind the 
question is closely bound up with speech and its mental counterpart. 
The enquiry, it says, must start from the admission that one and many 
become the same through discourse (U1 AOywv). Their identity pervades 
everything that 1s said, is a permanent feature of speech and thought and 
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ness of it is an intoxicating experience. From this point the argument 
goes on to show, first, that our understanding must be ee by 


dialectic and second that SO dic ciplined the form of our entean 
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thoughts does reflect the structure of reality and is not ue something 
‘in us’, i.e. subjective. 


Dialectical solution of the one-and-many problem (16b-18d).4 There is a 
method “easy enough to indicate but hard indeed to practise’, to which 
Socrates is devoted though it has often left him deserted and helpless,’ 
a veritable gift of the gods, to which, he claims (16c 2-3), is owed every 


t Parm. 142b-c, p. 54 above. Cf. Soph. 250a: If Motion and Rest exist, there must be tp{tov 
Ti Taped TaUTaA, TO Sv. 

a Cf, the renderings of Hackforth (p. 22), Bury (xxxv) and Ackrill, introd. to Stenzel’s PMD, 
XXXIi. 

3 Adyos covers both speech and thought, conceived of as an internal dialogue of the mind with 
itself (Soph. 263 e). 
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4 anyone wno reaas tne following pases on Giaiéctic ana tne rourroia ‘AMaly 1S FILUSE VO 
directed also to Crombie’s long and meticulously careful discussion of them in EPD 11, 359-70 


and 422-40, which differs on several important points. 
5 P,’s insistence on the extreme difficulty of success in the dialectical method is noteworthy. 
Cf. p. 167 above. 16b6 tpaotis, as at Phdr. 266b. 
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discovery of art and science. It is based on the truth that ‘all things that 
are ever said to be consist of one and many, and combine in their nature 
limit and unlimitedness’.' So (16c 10), 


Things being thus ordered, we must assume a single form for every thing and 
look for it—for we shall find one there—then after one form two, if there are 
two, or else three or some other number; then do the same with each of these 
units until we discover that the original unitary form was not simply one, 
aie and an infinite number, but Aow many. We shall not introduce infinity 
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aoa and the one. Only then shall we release each unity in every thing into 
the infinite... But our clever men of today posit their one arbitrarily and 
their many too quickly or too slowly. They leap straight from the one to the 
infinite multitude, and the intermediates escape them. This is the difference 


between erictic and dialectical discussion 3 
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This is a more elaborate and obscure description than those in the 
Sophist and Politicus (pp. 129f., 166 above), but the upshot seems to 
be roughly similar. With them also in mind, we may say that any group 


of nhenomena to which we rightly Clive the same name will be found to 
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have a common nature or form. With ‘every thing’ (arepi tavtds) at 
soe? I take it Plato has chiefly in mind sensible particulars, also called 


aeaaw w 
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1 Peras (limit) and apeiron (infinite, indefinite or unlimited in number, quantity or degre ee). 
For their meanings and strong Pythagorean associations (well known to Plato) see index to vol. I, 
s.vv. and p. 532. (Gosling uses ‘determinant’ and ‘indeterminacy’. See his note on 16c 10, p. 84. ) 
It may be confusing, but must be accepted, that P. here uses apeiron numerically, for the un- 
countable multitude of particulars in a species, and in the Fourfold Classification qualitatively, to 
signify the indefinite possibilities of variation in temperature, strength, speed and so on. (For a 
rather different possibility, see Gosling, PAz/. xiii, xvii.) 

2 Bpadutepov has been found strange, because P. has only mentioned the fault of jumping too 
quickly from a genus straight to particulars. But it is an equally possible fault in classification, 
which he presumably mentions for the sake of completeness. One may wrongly interpose what 
are not true species, because their differences are non-essential, as for instance with biological 
‘sports’. See also Rodier, Etudes 76f., and for Gosling’s interpretation his PAil., p. 85. H. Maier, 
Svil. des Arist. 2. Teil, 2. Halfte, pp. 5 f., interpreted this sentence as an attack on the Megarians. 

3 The same distinction between eristics and philosophers goes back to the Rep. See 4542. 

4 See Rep. 596a and vol. tv, 550. Names depend on forms or essences, not vice versa (pp. 27- 
29 above). 

5 Cf. 18a Stav Tis TO Gtreipov d&vayKacdi) trpdtov AapBdverv, 

© This perhaps needs a little enlargement, since it has worried commentators. Neither P. nor 
Aristotle differentiates between the relation of genus to species and that of species to individual. 
It is only that beyond a certain point philosophical knowledge cannot penetrate. It must go as 
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The first step, then, is to identify a generic form in a multitude of 
instances;! then to work downwards, dividing it into species, and those 
into sub-species, until the lowest definable class is reached. Beyond that 
the philosopher cannot penetrate. There remains only the unlimited and 


not further definable mass of i ndividuals from which we started. Plato 
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woulda nave agreea with Aristo tie that ‘ there is no definition of then 


but they are known by perception and intuition’ (Metaph. 1036a 5). 
Nevertheless, eee) we perceive the individual, perception is ina 
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sense of the universal: Sseccine Callias Pives us Our frst impressio tric 
species man, to hich Callias belongs (4n. Post. 100a16). There is this 
unique human faculty, described by Plato at Phdr. 249b, of advancing 
‘from many sensations to a unity pulled together by reason’. 
Socrates follows this description with two? illustrations, of which the 
second at least does not seem to exemplify the method of genus~species 
division,3 However, we shall shortly see it applied to the concept of 
pleasure, for the sake of which it was introduced. People experience on 
innumerable occasions feelings which they deem sufficiently alike to be 


e 
o1ven 2A COMmMmaAaN namea Snleacire’ Tt 1c ona in genus’, but its Sn rts 
Vek A CVAIIIEE AIAIIR Pease 6 AL dS ait Atk Et aiU to pa 2Lo 
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differ widely.4 But it cannot be evaluated by saying simply that it is a 
unity with many parts and innumerable instances: the species must be 


far as it can, e.g. in ‘dividing’ animals one must not stop at dogs, but continue to divide into 
Alsatians, spaniels, fox-terriers etc. These still present specifiable, or intellectually separable, 
differentiae (in Platonic-Aristotelian language, they have a comprehensible eidos), but the two 
King Charles spaniels Fido and Bruno no longer do so, though the senses can tell one from the 
other. At this point one must, for scientific purposes, let things ‘ slip away into the apeiron’. For 
Aristotle this was philosophy’s greatest crux, for he had to reconcile two theses, both of which he 
believed to be profoundly true: (1) The philosopher’s task was to explain substance or reality 
(tis 1 ovaia, Metaph. 1028b 4), (2) the primary realities are individuals. For his statement of the 
dilemma see Meraph. 999a24-9. But this is not the place to pursue Aristotle’s full solution. 

1 P, says nothing here about definition, but what we have is the first stage described at Phar. 
265d as ‘bringing the dispersed plurality synoptically under one form, in order to define.. .’. 
P. never gives as much attention to collection as to the subsequent division, but it is mentioned 
by name (ovveyeiv) at 25d. 

2 Generally reckoned as three, but see below. 

3 See Hackforth 24f. and Ackrill in Ryle, 380. Trevaskis in Phron. 1960 has made out an 
interesting case, based on the illustrations, for holding that the method described is not that of 
division at all. But one may agree with Runciman (PLE 61 n. 2) that ‘it is perhaps more appro- 
priate to see it as a further development of the method of diairesis’. 

4 12e. For ‘parts’ = species cf. Pol. 262b, Euthyphro 12c-d, and p. 153 n. 4 above. All 
members of the same genus must have at least one feature in common (or so it appeared to Plato 
and Aristotle), even though in other respects opposed. In S.’s example of colours, black and 
white and all the rest possess visibility, as all animals resemble each other in being alive, though 
as different in other respects as tiger and mouse. 
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enumerated and defined. We are indeed spared the successive dicho- 
tomies of the Sophist and Poltticus, and the classification may not seem 
so methodical, since by the adoption of different principles of division! 
some classes overlap or even coincide with others, as pure with true and 
MEE S ith false. The SUIEOInE, however, is dee and instructive as 


Cases Hen aac er distinguis BAgCITEAS AfrAn lenishment of Aes Ay a 
JVUCrL es pr Oce€eads to aistil pine sh pleasures o Vl rep. CMUISLIITICIIL, UL anticipa- 
tion, “et body, soul, and both together, pure pleasures and mixed, true 


leasures into three. Dialectical method 


and Ble. and s ubdivide s false 
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y subje 
ceaeh: Its general rules leave plenty of scope for philosophical initiative, 
which is why it is so difficult. 


Note on the ‘ sila illustration’, At 18a Socrates says he will add one further 
point before returning to the subject of pleasure. Just as one must not leap 


straight from i single generic form to the infinity of particulars, so on the 
contrary (oUTo Kai Td évavtiov) when starting (as one must) from particulars 
one must not go straight to the one, but (in a clause admittedly difficult to 
translate and possibly corrupt; see Bury ad /oc.) first grasp the number of its 


species and come to the one last of all. What follows is therefore not, as 


bee tah | a aas —e a we wv ese awvesu 
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the reverse process, and moreover seems to contradict the earlier instruction 

to start by identifying the generic form and only then go on to distinguish 

the species within it. The example tells how Theuth, reputed inventor of the 

alphabet (Phdr. 274c-d), faced with the inAniey of vocal sounds, first 
th 


distinguished within them vowels, semi-vowels and consonants and their 
subdivisions, and finally reached the genus which he named ‘letters’, uniting 
all the sounds into one. Bury ad loc. says only ‘as in the analytical or deductive 
process, so likewise in the synthetic or inductive’, but the simple antithesis 
between deduction and induction hardly fits. Stenzel gives the fullest 
explanation, but unless I have misunderstood Plato (which is not impossible), 
it does not quite correspond to his text. 

Let us assume men capable of articulate speech but not yet of writing. 
Theuth’s first step was to find the largest group or species in the infinite 
number of phonemes (not necessarily of different kinds of phoneme, but 
including ee aa a of what kinds there were: the as. are 
(e.g. yoeele} into a, e, ;. O, au) hal he‘ prasped the Sumber oF them and gave 
the name stoicheion [meaning both element and letter, p. 176 n. 1 above] to 


™ Analogous to the choice of different genera to produce different definitions of the Sophist. 
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each and all’ (18c6). The letters, into which the groups are divided, are, one 
would think, infimae species, and it is to them that Theuth’s method finally 
leads, not to the generic conception ‘utterance’ (povt) or its definition. To 


neri ra) yiaimie tr tha SAnn? tn 


them he gave the generic name ‘elements’, and this is evidently the ‘one’ to 
which one should come last. It conveys a clear conception, that speech is 
reducible to a limited number of atomic forms; but Theuth must have had 
this conception of stoicheion in his mind from the start. It was not the last 
arrived at. Though Plato does not seem to see it, there is no real reversal of 
the original procedure: At the very least one must say that Theuth assumed 


fen O4-0—, Af eZ Aas\a sing! ee generic noti ~ Ande Math the Per 
(the veoudci Or i6d z) a slil &} c es 1eric notion to begin with, though only after 
he had seen that we cannot know a single set of letters on its own (18¢7) did 


he discover (euptjoeiv 16d 2) e nature of stoicheion as a bond. (I make these 
comments with diffidence, but cf. Hackforth, PEP 26.) 


tarchus fat the good life must be ‘mixed’, including both pleasure and 
knowledge, Socrates says that to justify his claim that intellect, know- 
ledge and their kin deserve second prize he needs fresh resources. With 
a little self-mockery about his passion for ‘dividing according to kinds’, 
he lays it down that everything in the world has a fourfold explanation. 
There are the unlimited and limit, already mentioned at 16c, third the 
mixture of the two, and fourth the cause of their mixture. Unlimited 
includes qualities exhibiting an indefinite more or less, e.g. hotter— 
colder, stronger—weaker, lighter-heavier. Over against them are set the 
limiting factors of measure, proportion, ratio: double, for example, does 
not admit of more or less. All these involve number, and the imposition 
of the right numerical limit on an indefinite continuum (in Plato’s terms 
their ‘mixture’, 25e7) reconciles opposites and produces harmony. 
Examples are health,’ music (in the ranges of pitch and tempo), equable 
climate and so on. By slipping in the word ‘right’ (6p64, 25e7) Plato 
virtually excludes from the category of limit the abstract, value- 
neutral concepts of pure mathematics, and confines it to the second of 
the two kinds of measurement described in the Politicus (pp. 169f. 
above), though obviously a medicine with three ingredients which 


1 P. has in mind the orthodox Greek medical theory, attributed to Alcmaeon, that health 
depends on a proper balance (cUppetpos xp&ors) of the opposites hot and cold, dry and wet, 
bitter and sweet etc. in the body. See Symp. 186d and vol. 1, 346. 
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depends for its effects on their being mixed in the proportions 1:3:7 
will not be improved if the proportions 1: 4:16 are chosen because they 
represent a perfect geometrical progression.’ 

Much has been written in attempts to find a place for the Forms in 
the fourfold classification. They have been detected in every category 
except the unlimited, and even in all four together. Since however the 
phrase ‘all things which there now are in the all’, which designates the 
subjects of the analysis, in my opinion clearly excludes the Forms, | 
shall not continue the chase.2 They might come under ‘cause’ (so 
Zeller), if the cause is to be thought of as external to the ‘all’,3 were not 
the cause explicitly said to be mind. (Nor again, since the mixture has a 
cause, can the Forms, being uncaused, play any part within it.) True, 
the Forms had a causal role in the Phaedo, but the most hardened 
unitarian must agree that Plato’s thought has developed considerably 
since then. The development has been in the direction of reducing the 
elements of metaphor, about which Aristotle complained, and of the 
vagueness of a sentence like ‘Beauties became beautiful by the Beautiful, 


° b 3 
esence or communion or how, I can't say 
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(Pho. 100d). The Forms have become patterns only, formal causes 
which can create nothing without an agent at work to reproduce them 


in a medium. Soul, Fi ife and mind were dra amatica Ixy introduced into 
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Reality in the SopAist, in the Philebus mind is assigned its function as 
active cause, and the whole scheme becomes clear in the Timaeus, where 
the divine Craftsman, who is also Nous, creates the cosmos by repro- 
ducing, so far as the nature of the medium allows, the eternal, uncreated 


1 Aristotle saw the flaw in this. See p. 277 below. To P.’s Pythagorean friends limit as such 
was in the ‘good’ list (vol. 1, 245 f.), and words like pétpov, pétpiov, gupetpov regularly refer 
to due, or correct, measure. (See p. 169 above.) The association of measure and number with 
goodness was therefore natural to Plato, though if he had already drawn the distinction in Pol., 


to ignore it here was a pity. The distinction between practical and philosophical arithmetic is 
introduced much later, at 56e, in a different connexion. 
ac , a 
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VTGa * tv TG Twavel (23 Cc) cannot refer to T& Gel mae) w 
éxovta (59c). Yet many have argued otherwise. For earlier views see Bury, Ixiv—lxxiv and 


PTI 132-8, and cf. Rodier, Etudes 79-93, who found them in the mixed class, Friedlander, PL. 
111, 324f. and Grube, P.’s Th, 301-4, who both identify them with limit. Dias (Budé ed. xciv) 
and Gentile (see Friedlander, P/. 111, 537 n. 37) saw them in all four. Hackforth (p. 34) and Rist 
(Philol. 1964, 227) agree that the classification excludes the Forms. 

3 This is at least doubtful. Cf. 64c: ‘ What is it in the mixture which is at the same time most 
valuable and in the fullest sense the cause of such an arrangement commending itself to all of us?’ 
At 23d the cause is a fourth class (yévos ) of the contents of the universe, and at 30a—b it is 
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Forms in the ‘receptacle of becoming’, variously described as a plastic 
material and as space.’ 

Finally we have the application of all this to the case of pleasure. 
Its lack of limit (of which Philebus will boast), its encouragement of 
appetite to seek insatiably for more and more, is not a tecommendation 
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ture of the unlimited with limit is a ‘being that has become’ (27), i.e. 


something in this world as opposed to the eternal Forms). It is accepted 
as axiomatic that nothing can be generated without a cause, and that 
‘becoming’ and ‘being made’ are the same. What, then, is the cause or 
maker of the mixture and the becoming? This question is highly rele- 
vant to the main aim of judging between pleasure and wisdom for 
second prize. The first goes to a life in the mixed category, pleasure falls 
within the unlimited, and a reader needs little perspicacity to see that 


tac uri! nlare u Wi sdom (mind thought knowledge) i in the remain- 
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ing one. Since he has already emphasized the good yee of limit and 
its correlates measure, proportion, number, the competition is already 


virtually won and from now on wear elk ka readere ofa detective crore” 
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who oe already guessed the outcome. The prime question, he con- 
tinues, is whether the universe is at the mercy of chance, some random, 
irrational force, or guided by the regulating wisdom of Mind. Protarchus 
is shocked. The first alternative is sheer profanity, if not insanity. One 
has only to look at the cosmos, with its circling sun, moon and stars— 
responsible, as Socrates adds later, for years, seasons and months—to 
be convinced that it is the work of reason. This reply is a little unex- 
pected from a man who has undertaken to defend hedonism. The view 


z EKWAYETOV 5 
in Phil, copie 18, Corres ng 
Forms chenmeelves enter the shyacal world and constitute é the element of limit. (If, a as appears 
likely, the Forms are already acquiring the numerical character which Aristotle ascribed to them, 
this would strengthen the identification.) The divine Mind is like a painter who paints many 
pictures of the same scene. The scene may be said to be in the pictures, but still remains unique 
and apart from them. R. claims that with this conception P. has solved the problems about Forms 
raised in Parm., and he may be right, though I have queried some of his points on the PAo. in 
vol. tv, 354f. 
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that ‘Reason is King of heaven and earth’, which Socrates complacently 
attributes to ‘a consensus of all the wise’, was not without powerful 
rivals among the natural philosophers, nor does Plato underrate them 
in book 10 of the Laws. Even the admired Theaetetus had his doubts 
(Soph. ar By sapere ae it poe ha s given 

the start, an 

ace of i" e listening Philebus. 
Microcosm mirrors macrocosm. Our bodies are composed of small 
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as the universe, and draw on the body of the universe for their sus- 
tenance and growth. Likewise we have souls, and we cannot suppose 
that the Supreme Mind should have provided them for us yet failed to 
give soul as well as body to the macrocosm. Our souls indeed, like our 
bodies, are derived from their universal counterpart.’ After repeating 
that mind is the fourth kind, the cause, Socrates continues (30c): ‘But 
mind and the power of thought cannot come into existence without 
soul, so you must say that in the nature of Zeus there appears a royal 


soul and mind by the power of the Cause.’ This is not immediately 
cl , TT twrl 
clear, but Zeller and Hackforth have explained it well.? Whichever came 


an almost word- for-word coincidence 3 and we 
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first, the Philebus an 
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nd Timaeus expound the same cosmology and 
is a 

may make use eer the fuller account at Tim. 29d-30b. The supreme 
Cause is the divine Mind or intelligent Craftsman who created the 
cosmos. Knowing that nothing mindless would be as good as some- 
thing intelligent, he gave it a mind. But nothing can have mind without 
soul, so he placed mind in soul and soul in a body. Soul (psyche) here is 
simply life, animation. The beasts have psyche without intelligence, and 
man cannot have intelligence without physical life. It is corporeal, 
visible nature, not the First Cause which is pure intellect, that cannot 
have mind without psyche.4 Zeus in the PAzlebus passage is a literary 


1 This was a belief of Socrates himself according to Xen. Mem. 1.4.8. It can be traced back at 
least to Diogenes of Apollonia, who held that the soul is air and the air in us is ‘a small portion 
of the god’ (vol. 11, 373 f.). 

2 See far harh Hackforth 56 nt 
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3 Phil. 30c boale uy Kal vols d&veu wuxiis ox &v trote yevoloOnv. Cf. Tim. 30b vots 8 at 
xapls wuxiis &8UvaTov trapayevioba: tw. That the elements of our bodies are ‘borrowed’ from 
the universe is also stated in Tim. (42e). 

4 Cf. p. 275 n. 1 below. 
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variation for the living and intelligent cosmos, borrowed from a 
pantheistic Orphic cosmogony.' 

Mind, then, may be said to be both immanent and transcendent, but 
the cosmic mind is only a self-projection of the other, who ‘being good 
and free from all envy, wanted everything to be as like himself as 
possi sible’ (7. im. 29e). 

In all this Plato’s debt to the Pythagoreans is obvious. Among no- 
tions which may fairly be ascribed to them, one aay mention Limit and 
the Unlimited as primary principles and respectively good and bad, the 
importance assigned to number, ratio and harmony, the cosmos as a 
living and intelligent creature, and men’s souls as fragments of the soul 


of the universe.? 


The psychology of pleasure, pain and desire (31 d—36c). I avoid the head- 
ing ‘classification of Pleasures’, though that may be said to start here, 
because, true to the conversational genre, Plato is very casual about his 
classifications. What he now calls pleasure covers only one kind, the 


e 
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Pleasure occurs during the process of restoration or replenishment 
following on a disturbance of the bodily harmony causing pain. 
Examples are drinking when thirsty, cooling down when suffering from 
heat.3 Anyone experiencing neither deterioration nor restoration will 
feel neither pleasure nor pain. This state (which Socrates mentions here 
by the way, to be kept in mind for their future judgement of pleasure) 
would accompany the life of pure thought, which however is a life for 
the gods. To return, pleasure also accompanies the anticipation of some- 
thing pleasant, as fear of something unpleasant may be called painful. 
This is a second kind, felt by the psyche independently of present bodily 


affections. To ee tae it t calls for consideration of the nature of 


1 See Guthrie, OGR 81. 

2 See the account of Pythagoreanism in vol. 1, especially pp. 201, 207, 248, 289. 

3 In this account P. is unusually reticent about the pleasures of sex. TappoBicia are mentioned 
at 65 c, and doubtless hinted at among the ‘unseemly’ pleasures of 46a—b withits tactful reference 
to Philebus, the ‘shameful’ of 66a and the ‘greatest and intensest’ of 63d. In the most general 
sense they satisfy a felt want, but would not be so appropriate to his description of physical 
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pleasure as accompanying the ‘refilling’ of a deleterious ‘emptiness’ in the body. 
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changes do not reach the level of consciousness,’ but when soul and 
body are moved together in a common affection, this motion is called 
sensation. Memory is ‘the maintenance of sensation’,? and recollection 
the process whereby a lost sensation is recaptured without further 
recourse to the body. 


The remarks on desire aim at proving. in baffinely roundabout and 
2110 LUMA NS Ull GQCOILe alill at proving, in a Dalmiii ip} y LUUNUAVOUUL allu 
obscure ays that it is a purely psychical phenomenon. (‘The argument 


denies that desire belongs to the body’, 35d.) a eg is the 
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34e11), and is therefore for the opposite of what one is at the moment 
experiencing. Yet one must be aware of what one desires, and this can 
only be by remembering a previous experience of fulfilment, which, as 
we now know, is an activity of the psyche alone. 

There is an apparent contradiction here. To paraphrase 35 a—d more 
fully, when the body is for the first time depleted, one cannot conceive 
of replenishment either by present sensation or through memory, since 
we have never experienced the pleasure of replenishment which the 


desire is for. Yet something in the thirsty (desiring) man must appre- 
hend it (35b6), and this must be his psyche, eich can only do so by 


memory. How then, one must ask, does the psyche apprehend t ai 
its des 


sire through memorv on the occas sion of the firs 
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emptying? Plato says aething, but it can only do so if its memory is 
the pre-natal memory described in Meno, Phaedo and Phaedrus. This is 
not explained, nor is the difficulty seen by Protarchus, but I suggest 
it as a possibility because no alternative so far proposed seems satis- 
factory,3 and Plato does at least hint in this passage at the exalted 


1 In a repetition at 43b, P. instances growth. Tht. 186c also defines the objects of sensation as 
dca Sik TOU cepatos Tradrpara els THY wuxty telver, and cf. Tim. 64a—c. 

2 Or preservation (cwtnpia). P. has dealt with sensation and memory in Jt, and allows 
himself here a misleading brevity. He appears to be asserting the absurdity that the sensation 
itself persists, but cf. Tht. 164a10: a man remembering what he has seen pépyntai pev oy dpe 
5¢ avs, It is rather the image imprinted on the soul in the wax-tablet simile of Tht. 191d. On the 
scope of ato8nois, which I have rendered ‘sensation’, see pp. 74f. above. 

3 Many of course believe either that the doctrine of anamnesis was never intended seriously 
cietaply Moreau in JPQ 19§9, 485), or that P. had by now abandoned it. power (111, 533) 
thought its omission a sign OI progress, ‘rendered all the more significant by his having occasion 
to speak of memory as the basis of desire’. Horn used the contradiction to support his attack on 
the dialogue’s authenticity. Apelt thought that what is remembered is not the pleasurable process 
but the original bodily equilibrium (the state, one may add, in which neither pleasure nor pain is 
felt). But the use of mAtpwors, and the context, are strongly against this. As in Gorg. (496e), the 
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position of the soul as it has been described elsewhere. ‘The argument, 
by demonstrating that it is memory that leads us to the objects of de- 
sire, shows that every impulse and desire, and the source and principle 
(arché)* of every living creature, belong to soul’ (35d). 

Thus besides feeling pain when the body is anes and pleasure 
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the destruction or preservation of life (35e)—there is an intermediate 
state? in which we feel the pain of depletion but remember the pleasure 
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False pleasures (36c—44a).3 1. Pleasure may result from a hope, or 
belief, which turns out to be false.4 Socrates wishes to call this a false 
pleasure, but Protarchus objects. A belief may be true or false, but not a 
pleasure, because no one can think he feels pleasure without really 
feeling it. At first sight this seems irrefutable. ‘Pleasure cannot err since 
it is not cognitive.’ ‘The predicate is a aed inapplicable to the 
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appointed to an honourable and lucrative post is real, though if the 
news is false it will be short-lived. ‘ The pleasure of hope is just as much 


pleasure when the hope i 1S ill- founded, and due to false opinion, a as when 
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it is well-founded and based on Soh opinion.’5 This is exactly 
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pleasure for which the desire is felt is the ‘mixed’ pleasure of drinking when thirsty. Hackforth 
(anticipated in this by Rodier, Etudes 98) simply says that desire does not occur at the first Kévooois, 
which appears to me to be ruled out by 35 a—b. (For Apelt and Hackforth, see the latter, p. 66 n. 1.) 

1 Jowett (111, §90) renders 4px) by ‘moving principle’. Cf. Phdr. 245 c-d. 

2 ty gow 35e7. To be distinguished of course from the middle state of feeling neither pleasure 
nor pain because the body is in equilibrium (32e-33a). 

3 Gallop’s remarks on this section in PQ 1960 are refreshingly independent and critical. 

4 The possibility of false belief was fully discussed in TAt. (pp. 106-13 above). Since P. is 
now after a different quarry, he accepts like anyone else the obvious fact that it occurs. Philo- 
sophers who earnestly discuss the existence of tables do not in fact doubt that they exist; they 
readily assume it when not philosophizing about it. For a modern discussion of the relation 
between pleasure and belief see the papers by Williams and Bedford in PAS vol. xxxi. 

5 A, Brémond quoted by Friedlander, Pi. 111, 539 n. §8; Grote, Pl. 11, 603 f., Horn as cited by 
Bury, 206. Friedlander, Bury, Diés, Budé ed. ciii-cv, Taylor PMW 4arf., and Rodier, Etudes 
113-28 are among P.’s defenders. More recently the question has aroused an extraordinary 


menence Can Corcling DLen. 2eaen and rahe Kenny in Dhiwnw eahe Callan : 


amount of i interest. c€€ VWOsiing in Phron. 1999 ana 1901, nNenny in Phron. 1900, Vau0p in P 0; 
1960, McLaughlin in PQ 1969, Dybikowski (1) Phron. 1970, (2) PQ 1970, Penner in Phron. 1970. 
One or two additional items are in the bibliographies of Dybikowski (1), 147 n. 2 and Penner 
167 n. 3, and Gosling has resumed the discussion in his PAi/., pp. 214-20. The criticism goes back 
to Theophrastus, who, says Olympiodorus, ‘opposes P. on the existence of true and false plea- 
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Protarchus’s contention. As with beliefs, a man may be mistaken about 
the object which gives him pleasure, and the pleasure cannot then be 
called ‘right’ or ‘good’ (xpnott), but what is false is only the belief on 
which it is founded, not the pleasure itself (37e-38a). 

One or two points from the text should be noted at once. 

First, at 36d and 38a Protarchus denies the existence of false 
pleasures. At 40b—c he admits it. So Socrates must have said something 
in between to make him change his mind. Second, Socrates himself 
asserts at 4od that anyone who feels pleasure, however groundless, 
always really (6vtws) feels that pleasure, though it may be based on no 


actual facts past, present or future. Evidently the difference between 
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them has been one of terminology: he and Protarchus meant different 
things by the word ‘false’. 

The analogy with belief is central. The beliefs ‘infect’ the pleasures 
with their own condition (42a). Beliefs have qualities, of which truth 
and falsehood are two. Pleasures can also be qualified: they have just 
been opceking of great or intense press and their eS Now a 
belief, whether true or false, is none the less truly (GvTws) a belief 
(37a11). That is, a belief is judged true or false not in so far as it is or is 
not a belief, but with respect to the truth or ey of its es why 
then should it be illegitimate to judge a pleasure by the same criterion? 
This is what Socrates proposes to do. By a false pleasure i does not 
mean an unreal one but one which arises from a false estimate of the 
situation, past, present or future. Belief and pleasure alike will be 
falsified in both senses when their falsehood becomes apparent, for they 
will cease to exist. Plato is using his own terminology, but has been at 
pains to make his meaning unambiguous. 

The account of pleasure in Republic 9 (§83b-87b) makes many of the 
same points as t the Philebus, but here the Philebus shows an advance. At 
585 d—e Plato in 
of its object: pleasure 
yaAAov évta, i.e. the object 
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sures, All are true, for if there is a false pleasure, he says, there will be a pleasure that is not a 
pleasure.’ (Text in Rodier, o.c. 123.) 

1 Svtos Te Kal GANOeotépws yaipeny ... YSovi aAnOei (585 e1). 
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of the pleasure is clearly distinguished from the reality of its objects, 
while the words ‘true’ and ‘false’ are retained in the specified sense, 
that is, with reference to the reality of the objects. 


Additional note. In discussing this type of false pleasures I have said nothing 
about the metaphor of the internal scribe and painter, or the idea that bad men 
are most likely to have their pleasures of hope falsified because the gods 
dislike them. Both have been discussed by others, and their introduction 
would only obscure what I hope has been a clear as well as brief indication 
of the main point. (i) The metaphor is not directly relevant to the problem 
of false pleasures, but to that of false beliefs. As such Runciman found it 
‘more illuminating and more sophisticated than the unsuccessful analysis 
proffered in the Theaetetus’. But the question of justifying error is not raised 
here: its existence is admitted from the start (37b and e, 38b). See also 
Friedlander (111, 335 f.), who compares the treatment of false belief in 
Theaetetus, but adds that the possibility of error is a problem outside the 
scope of the Philebus, which need not be explicated there as it was in 
Theaetetus and Sophist. (ii) The immorality of the disappointed is in my 
opinion (not everyone’s) a complete red herring. The argument requires 
only the fact of disappointed hopes, but we have seen more than once how 
characteristic it is of Plato’s Socrates (and surely of the real one) to slip in, 
half humourously, a moral of his own. McLaughlin (in PQ 1969) says that 
‘for Plato, falsity has definite moral implications’. In a somewhat specialized 
sense of ‘falsity’ this is true (Rep. 382a), though one cannot help recalling 
with some uneasiness the justification and extensive use of eSos as an 
educative and political device in the Republic. (See vol. tv, 457f., 462.) 


2. At 41a Socrates suggests a second way! in which pleasures (and 
pains) may be false. Again we are concerned with feelings of anticipa- 
tion. The question is put: since pleasures (and pains) belong to the 
‘Unlimited’, i.e. admit of indefinite variation of magnitude, degree or 
intensity, is there any way of comparing them in these respects? It has 
been agreed that pleasures and pains are induced by a state of the body, 
that when its state occasions pain the soul desires the opposite pleasure 
which it is not experiencing, and the anticipatory pleasure exists 
simultaneously with the present pain. Now the distance in space at 
which an object is seen distorts our impression of its magnitude, and 
this is even more true of the temporal presence or distance of a pleasure 


™ He calls it the reverse of the first, presumably because in the first the pleasure was ‘infected’ 
by the belief, whereas in the second a false belief is the result of an illusory feeling of pleasure. 
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or pain. The amount by which the anticipated pleasures exceed or fall 
short of the actual (t&v ovodv, 42b8) must be reckoned unreal. 

In this highly artificial argument Plato is not expressing his full 
thoughts. The distortion due to distance is made to sound inevitable, 
and there is no mention of counteracting it by an art of measurement. 
Contrast the oe c argument in the Protagoras (357a-b), where 
also the panne with spatial distance has been invoked: ‘Since our 
salvation in life lies in the correct choice of pleasure and pain—more or 
less, sees or smal s it not in the first 
place a question of measurement, consisting in a consideration of 
relative excess, defect or equality?’ So to live a successful life on 
hedonistic principles demands the acquisition of a techné, that is, of 
knowledge, which transforms it into something very different from 
hedonism as vulgarly understood. Later in the present dialogue the 
importance of measure and zechné will loom large, and be the means of 
putting pleasure in its proper subordinate place. 

3. The third type of false pleasures: mentione 
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pleasantest (8100s) life was one of calm and sti disocts undisturbed 
by either pleasures (in the commonly accepted sense) or pains, the state 
which Democritus called euthymié and Epicurus would soon make 
famous as ataraxia. It may have been more widely known as a bit of 
proverbial wisdom.” Socrates adapts it to his physiological explanation 
of pleasure by calling it the state in which the body is undergoing 
neither of the processes of deterioration and renewal, or at least (if as 
the Heracliteans say such stability is unattainable) not to a perceptible 
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tion of pleasure see vol. 111, 307. Bu t 
Sophocles at his release from the tyranny = sexual desire (Plato, Rep. 329 ate and L eepedially the 
sentiments of Amphitryon in Euripides, H.F. 503-5: 
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degree. People do say and believe that in such a state they are feel- 
ing pleasure, but since positive pleasure and absence of pain are two 
different things, their belief that they are feeling pleasure must be 
false (44a9—10).? 

aan constant reference to pleasure as such as if it consisted 


SO lely of physi al pleasures an nd thei ni 


n is an irritating feature 
of the Philebus, scarcely redeemed by the partial justification suggested 
on behalf of the anti-hedonists at 44e—-45 a (that the nature of anyone 
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appears Most piaimy if its extreme itensest rorms ana bodily 
pleasures are the commonest and greatest) or by the fact that Socrates 
will shortly show that he himself does not so limit it.* One may 
guess that the explanation is again historical. Current controversy 
between hedonists and anti-hedonists did concern indulgence in 
physical pleasures, and the conception of these as disturbances lay 
behind such dicta as the ‘give me madness rather than pleasure’ of 
Antisthenes.3 
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(44b—50e). Considerations like the foregoing have led certain philo- 


sophers* to deny the existence of 
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and relief from pain. Though his i is not quite true, they lea a severely 
puritanical zeal5 which is commendable in its defeseition of the un- 
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* A repetition of the argument of Rep. 583c—85 d. 

2 It is fascinating to compare Ryle’s essay on pleasure in Dilemmas (pp. 54-67) with some 
ancient views. For instance he agrees with Aristotle against P. that pleasure is not a process (p. 60). 
Of pains he too speaks apparently universally as ‘the effects of such things as the pressure of a 
shoe on a toe’, and the sense of ‘pains’ at the top of p. 67 appears to be the same. Yet he would 
not have denied us the right to speak of the pain of bereavement or parting, and the Greek AUTn 
had similar scope. 

3 Fr. 108 Caizzi. Notice the connexion between profligate pleasures and madness at 45 e. 

4 Described as ‘recognized experts in the Study of nature’ (44b9). Opinions as to their identity 
have differed widely. (Bignone’s argument for Antiphon in Stuai 221-6 is one that seems to have 
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forth (p. 87) must be accepted, but more recently M. Schofield has vigorously revived the case for 
Speusippus, whom some earlier critics had rejected (Mus. Helv. 1971, 2-20 and 181), though 
Taylor too thought the description ‘exactly fits Speusippus’ (Zimaeus, 456). K. Bringmann, on 
the other hand, in Hermes 1972, has argued equally vigorously for Heraclides Ponticus. 

5 Not, I hope, too wide of the mark as a translation of Sucyépeia quoews ovK cyevvtis in this 
context. I now see that ‘Puritan spirit’ occurred to Bury too. (But Schofield suggests a reason 
why Svoxépeia might be peculiarly appropriate to Speusippus.) 
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healthy power and ‘witchery’ of pleasure. They concentrate on bodily 
pleasures as the most obvious and greatest. Of these in turn the greatest 
are those preceded by the greatest desires, and are therefore felt pre- 
dominantly by the ailing in body or mind, in the satisfaction of the 
morbid desires of the sick or those who lack all self-control. Starting 
he relief of an itch by rubbing, Socrates calls all such pleasures 
‘unseemly’, and without specifying its causes vividly describes the mad 
delight of the fool or profligate, ‘dying with pleasure’ and calling him- 
self the happiest of men. 

Such pleasures are inevitably mixed with pain, and originate in the 
body alone. A second type of mixed pleasures, Socrates recalls, has been 
discussed already, namely those where a single pleasure—pain complex 
is formed from the pain felt ina present bodily depletion combined with 
the pleasure of the mind (psyche) in anticipating future replenishment. 
Thirdly, there are mixtures of pleasure and pain in which the psyche 
alone is concerned. These are the emotions—anger, fear, longing, grief, 


love, emulation, malice (47e). They are pains, ‘yet ne fraught with 
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the human breast’. Even grief and longing, Socrates claims, are mingled 
with pleasure, and he instances the effect of hearing a tragedy, or, in the 
an 
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case of malice at ot ther’ rs ridiculous misforti Ines. a comedy with no 
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hint of any difference between personal and vicarious experience of 
tragic or comic situations. He goes on to analyse the psychology of the 
pleasure—pain combination arising from such causes as a malicious 
sense of the ridiculous or the Schadenfreude which we cannot help 
feeling when even our friends make fools of themselves. Then realizing 
that he has got into a digression, he sets aside an examination of the 
other emotions until they have settled the main question raised by 
Philebus’s attitude to pleasure. 

Puzzles. At places in the Philebus the threads get bewilderingly en- 
tangled, and Plato’s application of the same descriptions to ideas which 
sometimes are, but sometimes are not, ra same is certainly no help in 
unravelling them. Nor can one resist a sneaking doubt whether in every 
case the attempt is worth while. His language seems almost intentionally 
mystifying, and moreover what he is really driving at only becomes 
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fully clear in the concluding part of the dialogue. As far as I can see, in 
the most recent sections there are two outstanding difficulties. 

1. What is the relation between various states described as neutral, or 
as “intermediate lives’? 

(@) 52 e. fnyone undergoing neither deterioration nor restoration of 
body feels neither pleasure nor pain. A life of uninterrupted thought 
would be of this kind, and would be fit for gods. 

(4) 35b-36b. When one Ppenenee a present patho of depletion but 
entertains a pleasurable hope of repletion, one may be said to be pained 
and pleased at the same time. 

This is obviously different from the neutral state of feeling neither 
pleasure nor pain, but like (c) is called an intermediate sort of life, one 
‘in the middle’.t 

(c) 42e. If no perceptible depletion or replenishment is taking place 
in the body, people feel neither pleasure nor pain, but think they are 
feeling pleasure. I’his 1s a case of false pleasure, and is called the inter- 
mediate, or middle, life.” 
hing in 
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difference between (a) and (c). Yet a) is exemplified i by a life 
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false piesa of rae at more like the sensation of a once-hungry 
man of sound digestion peacefully relaxing after a good meal. (c) refers 
to the common man, (a) to a super-philosopher who has succeeded in 
the philosopher’s aim of ‘assimilation to God’ (Tht. 176b). 

2. How do the ‘puritans’ deny the existence of pleasure and at the 
same time detest its evil influence? 

Their introduction at 44b-—d is made to sound like a straight follow- 
on from what has preceded. These ‘enemies of Philebus’ assert that 


what he and his like call pleasures are simply escapes from pain. One 
expects this to refer to case 1(c), where neither pain nor positive plea- 
sure is being felt because the body is in a state of equilibrium. Yet they 
go on to say confusingly that the very attractiveness of pleasure is not 


t Biou elBo0s 35.d9, tv piow e7. 
2 & ptoos Blos, 43e8. At 55a the life without pleasure or pain becomes once again the life of 
pure thought as in (a). 
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pleasure (sic, 44c-d) but illusion, and take as their examples not the 
placidity resulting from this ahisical balance, nor the quietist ideal of a 
life without pain, but the most violent and profligate of pleasures, which 
certainly fit Socrates’s initial description of pleasure as accompanying 
the process of satisfying what is felt as a bodily need. Socrates goes on 
to describe these, not as states neither pl 


contrary as mixtures of pleasure and pain.’ 


The upshot of it all is perhaps no more than this. ‘Pleasure’ stands 
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pleasures only, whose character has been more fully expressed through 
the mouth of Callicles in the Gorgias.? Our severe moralists refuse it the 
title of pleasure and condemn its false allure: its devotees are not enjoy- 
ing pleasure but endlessly seeking relief from the tyranny of their 
pathologically inordinate desires. The unmarked transition from ‘relief 
from pain’ as a calmly neutral state to ‘relief from pain’ as indulgence in 
the most intense and exciting of pleasures seems monstrously illogical 


today. It is probably to be explained, though ny excused, by the 


ac 


familiarity of Plato and his original readers with current ethical 
theories and controversy. He has already said in the Republic (584c) 
that “most—and those the most intense—of the so-called pleasures that 
reach the psyche through the body, are of this kind, relief from pains’. 


True pleasures (;0e-53). Socrates does not conceal his sympathy with 
these opponents of vulgar hedonism. Their only mistake was to confine 
the whole concept of pleasure to what is in fact a travesty of it. Pure 
pleasures, unmixed with the body’s pains and ailments, do exist and 
truly deserve the name of pleasures.3 They include the enjoyment of 


t One is tempted to throw back at S. the question he himself asked in Rep. (583e): ‘Is it 
possible that what is neither of two things should be both?’ It is difficult to decide at what point 
he ceases to speak for the puritans and reverts to his own views, but they are at least credited with 
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the advice to seek the true nature of anything nov in a mean but in its extreme forms, e. £. if you 
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2 It is the life of the charadrios-bird, continually eating and excreting. (At Tim. 72e-73a the 
coiling of the intestines is explained teleologically as a device to counteract the natural human 
propensity to overeat. See pp. 313f. below.) In connexion with PAil. 46a one may note the 
transition from ‘scratching an itch to sexual activity. See Gorg. 494b-—c. 

3 Throughout this passage S. uses ‘pure’ or ‘unmixed’ (xaOapal, G&pemto) and ‘true’, 
‘genuine’ or ‘real’ (cAn®eis) as synonyms. He argues briefly for this at 52d-53c. Taylor’s ‘true 
to type’ comes close to what P. has in mind (PMW 427). 
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beautiful colours, shapes, and sounds, and even, though on a lower 
level, scents. The shapes must not be those of representational art, but 
abstract geometrical forms, either plane or solid, and the sounds a 
series of single pure notes, for there must be no element of association 
or comparison in a as aleve! Such pleasures approach the divine. 
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of the peculiarly Greek preference, exemplified par excellence in the 
a has for ‘the ka pa aerrminate; oleate ,” the keen 


pervades classical architecture, sculpture, ee and literature, and 
which made such a tremendous appeal to Plato that he prescribed a long 
and arduous course in mathematics as an essential part of a statesman’s 
training. (Politics, one must admit, was the field in which the Greek 
instinct for due measure and avoidance of excess was least conspicuous. )3 

These contemplative pleasures satisfy two conditions: they are 
untainted by the pain of a previous perceptible lack, and the beauty of 
es objects is intrinsic. The wen eae " these as beautiful ‘not 
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(51, d) is interesting, je led Hackforth to sane chen to be ‘perfect 
particulars of the Idea of Beauty, its fully adequate expression to sense’ 
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first, nor did Plato ever think of visible surfaces and solids, ‘produced 
by the carpenter’s lathe, rule and square’ (51c), as perfect. At 62b he 
actually calls these ‘human’ circles and straight-edges ‘false’. The 
language, it is true, resembles that reserved elsewhere for Forms, and 
may be another indication that in these later dialogues Plato shows more 
respect for the sensible world than previously. Hackforth reminds us of 
what the Phaedrus says about visible beauty, but that contains no 
suggestion that earthly objects can be anything but imperfect copies of 
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a food or the scent of the female perceived by the male (PEP 98 PMW 426 n.1). At Rep. 
584b odours are mentioned without qualification as an paceniine example of pure pleasures, 
and I doubt if twAelotas here has any special significance. Unpleasant smells naturally do not give 
pleasure. 

2 The words are from E, Fraenkel’s inaugural lecture Rome and Greek Culture 25. 

3 Aristotle is a true follower of P. when he castigates those who deny that mathematics has 
anyeing te to NSay s apeut ee and i a ‘ The chief forms of Peary are ptaet, yer ye and 
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the Form of Beauty. In any case the present concession to the sensible 
world is minimal. We are not to admire a beautiful landscape or girl 
(who may be beautiful compared to a monkey but not to a goddess, 
H. Maj. 289a-b), but solely mathematical drawings and models, or 
series of ‘ ats pure notes’, whose pitch the Ey ager ans had shown 
to be essentially a matter of number. And m e 
which a lilossohse ‘rises out of this transient world to a grasp of 
reality’ ep 525). 

Pure pleasures include also t 
knowledge, which learning fills, or the loss of it through forgetfulness, 
are not perceived as painful (though pain may be caused incidentally by 
the practical consequences of forgetfulness, 52b1). These pleasures are 
only for the few. 

Having distinguished pure from impure’ pleasures, Socrates, revert- 
ing to his earlier diairesis of all things, assigns the impure, which (fol- 
lowing the diagnosis of the puritans) he now also calls vehement, to the 
Unlimited, subject to the measureless range of more and less, and the 


nure to cee Limited or measurable class. Measurable pleas asures are 
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evidently to be regarded as stimulated by measurable objects.? 
Finally, anything in its purest, least adulterated form is more truly 


that thine than even a larger quantity of i if contaminated with some- 
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thing else. So the pure pleasures felt in the beauty of geometrical shapes 
and in acquiring knowledge are more truly pleasures than those, how- 
ever intense, that are mixed with pain.3 This is illustrated by an 
analogy: Even a small patch of pure white colour is more truly white 
than a large surface on which white is mixed with some other colour.4 
Given Plato’s presuppositions this seems fair enough, and one cannot 
read the Philebus at all unless one accepts that it is an exposition of his 
credo rather than a defence of it. A question that one can legitimately 
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its rhetorical overtones of physical, moral or ritual uncle sree or miasma ais i Bob). 
2 Though how scents, as well as spheres and cubes, can be measur ot explained. (In fact 


they cannot. See Jim. 66d-e.) 

3 There is no change here from the Repudlic, where any pleasure except the wise man’s is 
ovSE TravaANBts OUSE Kadapd, 

4 In the case of colour this seems to be true, and I do not see the relevance of Gallop’s introduc- 
tion of parti-coloured objects in PQ 1960, 340 n. 6. Crombie’s complaint (EPD 1, 260) is that it 
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ask, because it falls within the framework of Platonism, is: if the pleasure 
of learning i is not preceded by any sense of lack, what has become of the 
philosopher’s eros, his passionate longing for truth? Jowett (111, 53) 
speaks of its absence as marking a different stage of Plato’s thought 
from the Be aoa and Phaedrus, but it is not absent: love of, or 
longing for, truth (épc &v TOU dAne TVOVU US) 1 is mentioned as a natura 
of the psyche at 58d. 

Socrates is now beginning to unmask his batteries, and we can fore- 
see the inevitable outcome of the fight. In cntoddcing the topic of the 
place of pleasure in the good life, he ee from the conception of it 
held by a hedonist like Philebus, which enabled him to place ‘pleasure’ 
in the Unlimited class. Now he has made it clear that these are not the 
only, nor even the genuine and desirable pleasures (though he will 
shortly switch back, without warning, to the earlier use of the term!). 
True pleasures belong to Limit, they observe due measure and are 
better (KaAAiov 53¢2) than the others, and chief among them are the 
pleasures of contemplating geometrical forms and acquiring know- 
ledge. The ori 
activity must play a part in the good and happy life takes on a rather 
dubious air when th pleasures that contribute to it turn out to be the 
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Pleasure as process and means (53c—-5§c). This is an unsatisfactory little 
argument, soon to be refuted by Aristotle. That pleasure is a process 
(genesis, a coming or bringiny into being as opposed to a completed 
state of being) is not argued but laid down as a premise on the autho- 
rity of certain pundits, ‘to whom’, says Socrates, ‘we should be grate- 
ful’. No doubt for Plato it seemed a necessary consequence of its 
association with processes of bodily restoration and its cessation when 
restoration was complete. A generative process, he goes on, like the 
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1 Various guesses at their identity have been made (e.g. Speusippus, Hackforth, PEP 106), 
but as S. goes on they come to sound suspiciously like his troublesome relative in #.May. or 
Diotima in Symp., i.e. nothing but a vehicle for his (or P.’s) own views. See vol. 1v, 176 and 385. 
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its devotees, who are happy to put up with hunger and thirst in order 
to enjoy what they regard as the pleasure of eating and drinking, a life 
of continual demolition and rebuilding, rather than the life of the purest 
possible thought containing neither pleasure nor pain. 

Plato’s thought is less confused than his exasperating language. 
ts 
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‘Pleasure’ has jumpea pack to mean t an pieasures wn 
have now been taught to regard as no true pleasures, while the Socratic 
pleasures of the mind, just pepresenie as the purest and best, revert to 
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that because the satisfaction of hunger is a process, occupying time, and 
approaching its fulfilment by stages, the pleasure accompanying it is 
also a process (presumably progressing inversely, since it ceases at the 
end, as if one were bound to enjoy the hors d’oeuvre more than the 
sweet). Rather, as Aristotle was quick to point out, pleasure is not any 
sort of motion or change ‘because no change is complete at any and 
every moment... whereas the form of pleasure is complete at any time’. 
‘It is a whole. You could never find a pleasure such that if it lasted 
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Analysis of knowledge (§§c-59c). After pleasure, it is only right that 
reason and k nowledge s should be scrutinize zed, to discover whether some 
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kinds are truer or purer than others. For AS purpose ‘knowledge’, like 
‘pleasure’, is given its widest application, even including guesswork and 
doxa, which in earlier dialogues have been strongly contrasted with 
knowledge. No change of doctrine is involved, for considered as 
knowledge they are soon shown to be neither true nor pure; but as with 
pleasure, for dialectical purposes Plato needed a single general term to 
be the subject of division. The whole field of knowledge is first 
divided into practical, or technical, and educational or cultural. Of the 


former, some branches (e.g. building) make great use of measuring aids 
and instruments, whereas music,” medicine a others r ely o aereal and 


1 See Arist. EN 1174a13-b14, 1152b12-15, 1153a12-15. The allusions to P.’s PAil. are 
unmistakable. 

7 It may seem surprising to find music in this category, in view of the Pythagorean success in 
demonstrating the mathematical basis of music, and P.’s own teaching about Aarmonia involving 
measure and its exploitation i in Tim. But apart fom the fact that he was not enurely uncritical of 
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error and guesswork. So the arts themselves subdivide into the more 
and less exact. Most exact of all is arithmetic, with its kindred, measuring 
and weighing. But must we not divide this art of number in its turn, 
into practical and philosophical? The man who uses number in his 
practical work must take as his units physical things like cows or 
bricks which are never precisely equal (nor of course are they in 
philosophic eyes purely unitary), whereas the pure (philosophic) 
mathematician deals solely in abstract units all absolutely equal and 
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Once again (cf. p. 167 above) we see that the dialectical framework 
is no unrealistically rigid one. It would be difficult to make a straight- 
forward tabulation of these divisions on the lines of the Sophist (pp. 124f.). 
Perhaps Plato had come to see the inevitable disadvantages of such a 
stringent scheme, ‘easy to indicate but hard to practise’ (16b). Here 
arithmetic turns up on the practical side of the dichotomy, but one of its 
subdivisions clearly belongs to the theoretical, and Socrates adds for 
good measure that there are plenty more such ‘twin pairs’ among the 
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diairesis but as a single scale of ascending degrees of precision the 
passage is perfectly in order: music and its kin, building, practical 


calculation, pure arithmetic or theory of numbers, dialectic. 
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It only remains to equate the precision or exactness of a science with 
the degree to which it is ‘purely and truly’ a form of knowledge, and 
this is soon done. If after attending a meeting I said ‘I know there were 
at least 100 people there’, Plato would say that my knowledge was not 
only less precise, but less properly to be termed knowledge, than if I 
knew there were 106 because all present voted and the voting was 6o to 
46. It might therefore appear that mathematics or any science carried 
on in its philosophic mode is the most exact form of knowledge. But this, 
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the aim, but you u will not find any weight, Aunibebe or athena stan ard, echce to which will make 


knowledge precise; there is nothing but the body’s sensations.’ 

t On this see vol. rv, 523 n. 1, where a reference to the povddes &vico: of 56d10 might have 
been apposite. 

2 This is further evidence, in conjunction with the Crat., that the statement at Rep. 596a, about 
positing a single form for every set of things to which we give a single name, was not intended 
to be taken au pied de fa letere. For this see pp. 25 f. above and vol. iv, 550. 
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says Socrates, would be to neglect dialectic, the truest and most exact 
of all. It is the old story. No science can be exact which deals with ever- 
changing material, and only dialectic has for its objects the absolutely 
real, unchanging and separate. Only in them, and what is most akin to 


heme can we find stability, purity and ects in other words, the 
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transcendent Forms w e Pnhaeao.” 
If the conception of ‘twin arts’, and their relation to dialectic, is at all 
obscure, one has only to turn back to some pages of the Republic of 


(Plato lix Pom ee 
e\i 1ato 11vea up to 


S 
which this passage is no more 
the proverb he is just about to quote, that what is worth saying is worth 
saying twice or thrice.) There in book 7, 523a-32b, we have a full 
description of the two sorts of arithmetic, geometry, astronomy and 
harmonics, one directed to practical use—in commerce, war, naviga- 
tion, agriculture and so on—and the other leading the mind upwards to 
perfect and changeless entities like numbers, regular figures, the 
mathematical relations embodied in the notes of a scale, and the ideal 
motions of which the revolutions of the aan bodies are e the he 
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sudywl whose final aim is nothing less than a grasp of the Form oft the 
Good through pure thought (532a-b).3 
A short digression on rhetoric spark ked off by Protarchus, who like 
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many young men has been oe by Gorgias’ s claim that it is the 
finest of all arts, is the occasion for Plato to repeat his criticism of it else- 
where as relying on probability instead of truth, and to give a brief 
reminder of the concept of doxa. Not only rhetoricians, he says, but 
even natural philosophers rely on this, for of the changing world of 
sense there can be only opinion, not knowledge. Even when, in the 
Timaeus, he himself thought it worth while to devote a long and 


1 Hackforth thought (PEP 122 n. 2) the ‘closest kin’ were the objects of astronomy. But P. 
is talking not of astronomy, even in its philosophical form, but of the objects of dialectic. If the 
insertion is significant at all, it probably refers to souls, or rather minds, described as akin to the 
Forms in Pho. and admitted to the realm of the completely real in SopA. 

2 Td Gel KATA TK CUTE OoaTWS ExovTA (59¢4) is the familiar formula. (Cf. 58a, 61d—e and 
p. 141 n. 2 above.) With KaSapdv, elAikpivés, Guemtov cf. the same words used of avd 16 
Kaddv at Symp. 211 e. See also additional note on p. 232. 

3 Though the objects of the other philosophical sciences are also fully real and changeless 
their practitioners differ from the dialectician in that they do not use pure thought alone, but are 
still dependent on objects of sense (visible figures, stars and the like) to set them on their way. 


For the contrast see Rep. 510c-11¢, and cf. vol. tv, so9f. 
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detailed disquisition to the natural world and its creatures, he never lost 
sight either of its subordinate place on the ontological scale or of the 
goodness which it nevertheless exhibits through being modelled on the 
Forms by the divine Mind—another point emphasized in the present 
dialogue. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON BEING AND BECOMING 
IN THE ‘PHILEBUS’ 


At 16c9 I have translated té&v cei Aeyouévoov elvan ‘all things that are ever 
said to be’ (p. 317), and taken it to refer to the phenomenal world. Plato uses 
elvat loosely of yryvéyeva when he is not emphasizing the distinction. As I 
remarked in connexion with Tim. 52a (vol. Iv, 495), it is a difficult word 
to get rid of. In PAil. we have also the phrases yéveois els ovoiav (26d) for 
the coming-to-be of a thing in this world from the blending of limit and 
unlimited, and yeyevnuévn ovoia at 27b; and at 64b he says that without an 
admixture of reality nothing ‘can truly become nor be a thing that has 
become’ (otx &v yiyvoito ov5’ dv yevduevov ein). Hackforth is right in 
saying (PEP 49 n. 2) that we should not read too much into such expres- 
sions. Of the other exa mples which he anon Tim. 3) a (ovolas oo. 
ytyvopévns) is particularly apposite (and cf. 31b3 yeyovds got Kai eT 
éota1), for in no other dialogue is the contrast between Being and Becoming 
so uncompromisingly drawn (27d—28a). One cannot agree with those who 
see the expressions as marking a radical change in Plato’s philosophy, putting 
sensible things on the same ontological level as the Forms. At the same time 
Bury too Was right to remark, OM p- ZI! of his edition, that this apparen nt 
weakening of the barrier between Being and Becoming occurs especially in 
the later dialogues (note the sources of Hackforth’s parallels), where it seems 
to be a question less of contrasting Being with Becoming than of distinguish- 
ing grades of Being. This accords with the shift of interest towards the 
temporal world which became noticeable in Po/. and reaches its climax in 
Tim. I suspect however that the linguistic variations were largely unconscious. 
But see also Solmsen’s judicious note in Aristotle's System, 39 n. 79, and 
p. 233 n. 3 below. 


Composition of the mixed life: pleasure loses second prize (59 d—66a). The 
mixed life of knowledge and pleasure is, as they agreed at the beginning, 
the best, rather than a life of either alone,' as Socrates and Philebus had 


1 Enjoyment of pleasure with no trace of mental activity, neither remembering past nor looking 
forward to future pleasure, nor even able to refiect that one is enjoying it (21 b—c), sounds like a 
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earlier been contending. Its ingredients being now prepared, it remains 
to decide how to blend them, and award second place to one or the 
other. Each has been found to admit of several varieties, some more 
genuine and true to type, others adulterated. The question as Socrates 
sees it is whether all kinds Je a should be admitted to the ie eCoe nS 
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the true nature of Justice and the other Forms, but none of the eae 
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arts, makes Protarchus laugh. Life itself demands that the doors be 
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with the ae Is it the same with pleasures? The answer, given as a 
reply by Pleasures on the one hand and Thought and Intelligence on 
the other to the question whether they would like to live together, is 
that the Pleasures would welcome all knowledge, both in general and of 
themselves, whereas Thought would recoil from any pleasures which 
were not pure and true, or at least attendant on health, temperance and 
all virtue. The vehement and intense pleasures that go with folly and 
vice simply harry and destroy it with their frenzy.” 


which Plato (somewh 


feels) admits (62e) will be those that go with nourishment and 
tion. These cannot be ensured without pleasure, and the li 
of a ‘living body’ (64b7), but he has n 
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cealed his view that if we could He ounces of the body and live by 
thought alone we should be as gods. The emphasis may have changed, 
but the doctrine is still substantially that of the Phaedo. 

Asa third and final ingredient Socrates adds reality to the blend. To 
treat it as a component sounds odd, but his next sentence makes the 
meaning clear: ‘Anything in which we are not going to mix reality will 
not really come into being nor be a thing that has come to be’ (64b).3 


purely logical construction. Yet Aristippus seems to have come near to recommending it as a 
practical aim. He is said to have defined the goal of life as momentary experience of pleasure with 
no thought of past or future. Memories and hopes were alike irrelevant, for the past no longer 
existed and the future might never be. Only the present moment was ours. (Frr. 207 and 208 
Mannebach.) t This is probably aimed at Aristippus. See previous note. 

2 A repetition of the teaching of the Phaedo. Cf. especially what is said about bodily desires 
at 64d and 65b-d. Again at Zim. 86b—c excessive pleasures and pains are called the greatest 
diseases of the psyche, under whose influence a man cannot see nor hear aright and is incapable of 
reasoning. 

3 To translate yiyveo@o and its inflections without clumsiness is always a problem, for there 
is no corresponding single English word. Jowett has ‘nothing can truly be created or subsist’, 
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This is probably intended as a reminder of Plato’s increasing concern, 
manifested also in the Poltticus, that his principles must be capable of 
being put into practice. 

The good then is in the mixed life. That is its dwelling or lair (61 a—b, 
64c), but we must still ask what is the most valuable element in the 
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more akin to pleasure or intelligence in the whole scheme of things 
(év tT travti, 64c9). But this is easily answered. Everyone knows that 
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This at once unites goodness with beauty, for that too is a matter of 
measure and proportion like any kind of excellence (arezé).! Reality? too 
is in the mixture, and without further ado is declared to be part of that 
which makes it good; so the good is a trinity in unity, combining 
beauty, proportion and reality.3 All these are present in intelligence and 
thought, whereas pleasure is a cheat (in love, reputed the greatest 
pleasure, even perjury is forgiven) and unmeasured in its intensity, and 
the greatest era are either ugly or ridiculous, banished for shame 
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piveies second Rel as more responsible than intelligence for the good- 
ness in the good life. 


In this brief aroument if S1 
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does it follow that because reality is in ane mixture it should be part of 
that which makes it good? What about those pleasures which are no 
less in it? Protarchus’s by now enthusiastic cooperation makes it clear 
that in deciding the issue between pleasure and thought only the ‘false’, 


a better rendering than Hackforth’s. P. has in mind of course his standard contrast between 
y1yvéueva and Svta, impermanent physical things and the eternal Forms. The former are not 
ut) 6vta, they have a share in reality through participating in the Forms. Without any reality at 
all, a man (say) would never be born, nor grow to be that transitory thing (yevouevov) which we 
call a man. Phrases like yevdpevov ein, yéveois els otciav (26d) and yeyevnuévn ovcla (27b) 
certainly do not indicate that P. is now promoting yryvéueva to the full status of Svta, The 
difference between them is emphasized throughout the dialogue. (See additional note on p. 232.) 

1 This, like so much else, is repeated in Zim. (87c): T&v 51) TO cKyabdv KaAov Td SE KAAdV OUK 
G&uetpov, 
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form with the occurrence at b2 to which P. is ane where the meaning ‘reality’ is uppermost. 

3 Dr G. E. R. Lloyd has paar to me that the impossibility of looking for the good ina 
single form, though doubtless not to be directly related to the single Form of the Good in Rep., 
is nevertheless a further indication of the tendency towards increased flexibility in P.’s dialectical 
method. 
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most vehement pleasures are being taken into account. What has hap- 
pened to those ‘consistent with health and virtue’? Well may Protarchus 
feel a residual twinge of doubt when Socrates has pronounced the 
inevitable verdict. ‘ Well’, he says cautiously, ‘so it appears at least from 
what has now been said’ (66a9). 


The five possessions (66a—c). We have been told so far that the best life 
contains three elements: intelligence (including knowledge of any kind), 
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value. To determine the difference between the first two has been a 
standing puzzle with scholars for many years, intensified by an un- 
solved textual crux.” There is also the old difficulty of the article-plus- 
adjective construction. Are ‘the symmetrical’, ‘the beautiful’ etc., here 
things of a certain character, the character they have, or Platonic 


Forms? The relevant passage may be approximately rendered thus 
(66a5—b3): 


somewhere in the region of measure, what is within measure (16 pétpiov) 
and appropriate,3 and everything that must be thought to be of this sort .. .4 
The second is in the region of the duly proportioned (or symmetrical, 


saan and beautiful, what is sa in itself and adequate to its 
pur 
pur 


It is hard to believe, with some scholars, that no distinction of value or 
pre-eminence between these two is intended. In determining it we must, 
I think, limit the fivefold assessment to good things within human life, 
in view of the word ‘possession’ as well as the tenor of the dialogue as a 
whole. This excludes the Forms themselves, though Plato will have in 
mind that goodness for man, inseparable as it is from due measure and 


1 Kia 66a5. Cf. 19¢ Ti THv avOpeoTtivev ktnuetwv &piotov, 

2 Bury discusses the problem fully in his App. B, 164-78, with copious reference to previous 
views. One may add Rodier, Etudes 134-7, Jowett 111, 544, Friedlander, P/. 11, 350 with notes, 
Hackforth, DFP Tt aot, 


Hackforth, PEP 1371. 
3 10 aleion: a reminder that we are dealing with human life. Cf. p. 171 above. 
4 There follow the doubtful words, which may mean, if pvc. is retained, that measure etc. 
‘have taken on the nature of the eternal’. The passage is discussed by Gosling, PAz/. 137f. 
3 téAgov Kal Ikavov, Cf. 20d, and for the distinction Bury 177. 
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moderation, mirrors that of the cosmos ordered by the divine Mind." 
In spite of Rodier’s criticism, there may be something in Zeller’s sug- 
gestion that the first ‘possession’ represents participation in the Form 
Metron and the second its effects, the elements of moderation and the 
like in human life.? But nothing is certain save that the two together 
exalt the primacy of measure, moderatio tion, the ti 


& 
Plato expatiated at greater length in the Politicus (pp. ee above). 
] 


Third in the list come inteecnce and theoretical knowledge,} on the 
Liseaa le 


numan ievéei: one must assume (p. 238 below); four th, practical know- 


ie m 
ledge and true belief’; fifth, the pure pleasures enjoyed by the mind 
alone, though some are acadoned by the senses.4 Enigmatic to the last, 
Socrates ends with a tag from an Orphic theogony: ‘But in the sixth 
generation cease the order of your song.’ Does this mean ‘Do not go 
beyond the fifth’ or ‘End with the sixth’? The former has been main- 
tained,5 nor does Plato say what the sixth would be. Nevertheless the 
Orphic poet did include the sixth,® and the reference is probably to the 
necessary and temperate pleasures which have been admitted to the 
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There follows the c coup de grace and the dialogue ends. Victory in the 


pleasu ire together, but ‘reason is a thousand times more closely akin to 
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it than pleasure’. 


t Cf. Rep. s00c. The words tv 1 travti at 64c9, and év dvOparrois te Kal Geois at 65 b2, if 
significant at all, will not imply more than his 

2 Zeller 11.1. 874f., Rodier, Etudes 134-7. There are difficulties, as Z.’s long note shows, 
especially in agreeing with him that though no. 1 is not the Form itself, only in no. 2 do we get 
the ‘projection into reality’ (‘Einbildung in die Wirklichkeit’) of the Form. It is hard to see just 
what P. would have had in mind as a third stage between a Form and its instantiation in the 
world, unless (which I do not advocate) it is something like the ‘tallness in us’ of the Pho., 
interpreted in a somewhat Aristotelian way. (Cf. vol. 1v, 354-6 and Archer-Hind on Tim. 50c.) 

3 vous Kal ppdvnois, ppdvnais being, as often, interchangeable with émothun (vol. Iv, 265). 

4 These correspond to the pure pleasures earlier described. There is some doubt about the 
text, on which see Rodier, Etudes 132. On the order of merit Crombie writes with his usual 
illuminating good sense, though confessing himself puzzled as everyone must (EPD 1, 264f.). 
I have felt some doubt over his point that intelligence would be placed third because responsible 
for the first two. One would expect an aitiov to be prior to its effects. However, 22d may justify 
the supposition that P. had some such notion in his mind. 

5 E.g. by Jowett 111, 535: ‘The fifth [place is assigned] to pure pleasures; and here the Muse 
says “Enough”’, and further on p. 545. 

6 See Guthrie, OGR 82 with n. 4. 
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The philosophy of the Philebus 

1. The Forms and the sensible world. Plato’s two-world scheme, of 
Being and Becoming, is basically unchanged. This is indisputable, 
though the phraseology of Being may have infiltrated into the purlieus 
of Becoming. (See additional note on p. 232 above.) At 61e1 we have 
the familiar antithesis between ‘the things that come to be and perish’ 
and those that ‘neither come to be nor perish’, which are the subjects 
of different kinds of knowledge. We have also met other unmistakable 
references to the unchanging, absolute realities. Philosophical dialectic 
is still concerned with these (5'7e-58a), and the pleasures of knowledge 


remain hiohly exclusive, ‘by no means for the pollot, but for the very 
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few’ (52b). At 62a Justice serves as a typical example, though at 15a 
we have besides the moral and aesthetic Forms those of natural species. 
The eternal realities, however, are not the subject of the dialogue. 
Plato may be repetitious, but not so much so as simply to enlarge once 
again on the metaphysical theories of the Phaedo, Republic, Symposium 
and Phaedrus. They can now be taken for granted. Like the Poltticus, 
rned with life in the body, and how to live it as 
ossible. ‘The good’ in several places may recall 
of the Form . ie Good, but I think this would 
be misleading, even in tne pnrase 
“The good’ is the goodness in cian life, hich, life being a mixture, 
consists not in the actual ingredients but in the correctness of the 
formula to which it is made up. If the proportions are right, the mixture 
will be good." 
Theology: microcosm and macrocosm.* As diatresis has been said to 
overshadow the nominal theme of the SopAist, so theology, the concept 
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1 It has been objected that a mixture compounded strictly to rule could as well be a poison 
as a healthy drink. Plato could with consistency reply that it did indeed owe to its proportions 
the achievement of its te/os and so was a good poison. Whether or not it ought to be administered 
to an insect-pest or a person, or neither, is a question: which does not concern the dispenser. In 
the same way a captain does his job well if he brings his ship and passengers safe to land. For a 
particular passenger drowning might have been better, if a worse fate awaits him at his destination, 
but that is not the captain’s business. (See Gorg. 511e-12a.) This is not inconsistent with disap- 
proval of Gorgias’s contention that a teacher of rhetoric is not responsible for the use of it made 
by his pupils (24. 457b). Arts concerned with material production, health or safety are subordinate 
and morally neutral. It is in their use by a higher art that good or evil enters in; and rhetoric 
is an art (or pseudo-art) with a moral influence as strong as that of the statesmanship which it 
mimics. 

? Something has been said about this already, on pp. 203, 213-16. 
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of a divine Mind penetrating the universe and all things in it, is basic to 
the Philebus. Only on that basis can Plato’s theory of the place of 
pleasure in the good life be justified. Mind is the fourth kind of being, 
the cause of the combination of Limit with the Unlimited which ensures 
that the cosmos shall exhibit the supreme merits of order, rent measure 
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n (30a—-c). It t is of course an extra-cosmic God, yet there 

problem in reconciling this with the statement that the cause is 
something within the mixture (22d1, 64c i» for the eoemes itself is 
ent and so, within it, is man, possessing ‘fragments 
(as the Pythagoreans said) of the divine Mind, ean and restricted 
by association with the body. (As the Timaeus teaches, the Creator is 
not omnipotent, and can only impart his own nature to his creation as 
far as the irrational force of Necessity, or brute matter, allows.) Con- 
sidered as possessions of mankind, mind and thought may be given 
only third place because the first two are concerned with the divine 
gift of due measure, proportion, the right mean which he shares with the 
cosmos. But universally speaking primacy belongs to Mind or Reason 
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pur rity, King of heaven and earth’, giver of beauty, symmetry 
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and truth which are the marks of goodness. For full understanding, the 
Philebus must be read in the light of its sister-dialogue the Timaeus, 


which Plato may well have written first. The same applies to the 
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Politicus, where the nature and importance of metron and the metrion 
are more fully and clearly explained, though without the theological 
overtones. (See pp. 169-73 above.) 


Conclusion. To be subjective in my turn, if Plato ever wrote a ‘weary’ 
dialogue (p. 164) it is not the Poditicus but the Philebus. This is not the 
fault of its main subject, the central importance of which he rightly 
emphasizes in the Laws. ‘Human nature involves above all things 
pleasures, pains and desires. Every mortal animal i is so to speak hung 
ck = were to! thm and TAKS Aanetk: “rr La a rat chat ay" ©r1wsL.., wn Am yl te ee 
up on tnem allu ACpt aanpiunge like a puppet.’ WV 1101) IIT] COLTLOIUGCIL 
legislation, practically the whole enquiry concerns pleasures and pains, 
in both communities and private individuals.’ What tries the reader is 
a certain untidiness, and a lack of that precision which Plato himself 
singles outas the mark of real knowledge. Outstanding is his unqualified 


ze cf. what is said of the 7é@n at 64qe. 
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use of the word ‘pleasure’ to mean sometimes all that he most disliked 
in the popular notion of pleasure, and sometimes what Philebus and his 
like do not admit to be pleasures at all. He is at pains to show that the 
only pleasure worth having is the pleasure attendant on mental exercise 
—neither, that is, what others call pleasure nor he himself i in other parts 
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which can only be the pleasures of eee 
i triage, on which the pr 
depends. (Cf. 35.) But one feels he would ave! ee happier if these 
ends could have been achieved without pleasure. Eating, drinking and 
sex, after all, provide the measureless, the ‘greatest and most intense’ 
pleasures which cannot be admitted at all." More generally, much of the 
dialogue repeats obscurely what has been more fully and clearly 
explained elsewhere. 

The whole question at issue is really settled from the beginning. It is 
a statement of belief oe than a genuine argument. Socrates makes 
a 


series of do 
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i a 
once granted, make the victory of philosophy over pleasure a foregone 


ee For a defender of hedonism it is absurd that Protarchus 
with the temporary exception 
existence a, ise pleasures): This, I surmise, is tiv: ie Hardline 
hedonist Philebus had to be replaced by a pliable youth who only 
thought he was a hedonist. In the Protagoras Socrates himself demon- 
strated how the art of measurement was reconcilable with hedonism, 
indeed essential to it; but not here. The whole argument is based on 
premises both intellectual and moral which a Callicles or Philebus would 
deny. Perhaps this is a reason for its obscurity: it is not genuine 
argument but a facade for dogma. 


eons reason may be that it is a compromise. Plato retains his 
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can pices it at all, and those not all the time. He is in the ambiguous 
position so strikingly brought out by Aristotle, who shared it. Perfect 
human happiness and self-sufficiency, he says in the Ethics (bk 10 ch. 7), 


1 Cf. Laws 782e-83a: The appetites for food, drink and sex are all distempers (vootjyata), 
to be held in check by fear, laws and sound reasoning, together with the moderating influence of 
the arts. 
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lie in intellectual activity, but to spend a whole life in it would be 
superhuman. A man will live it not gua human being but in so far as he 
has in him something divine. In the very next sentence we are exhorted 
not, as the poets recommend, “being mortal to think mortal thoughts’, 
but to aim at immortality as far as we can and live according to the best 
in us, which would even seem to de each one of us. The sci ma is 
patent. In the same breath Aristotle can speak of the life of 

high for men and exhort us to pursue it as really an 
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houses reason, aii is divine, in a mortal body. All Plato’s inclinations 
were towards cultivation of the divine part, and when, as in these later 
dialogues, he determined to allow full weight to the necessities of our 
incarnate state, the resulting tension led to an unevenness, and even 
downright inconsistency, disturbing to a reader but rendered more 
comprehensible by Aristotle’s prosaic assessment of their common 
position.? 


t P,’s own clearest statement of itis at Zim. 90b—d. Aristotle’s tp’ Scov évBexetor d&bavarizeiv 
is practically a quotation of 90c2-3, KaQ’ dcov 8 av petacyely davOpwrivn guca dbavacias 
évSéyetar. In PAaedo the word ‘man’ (&v@pwrros) is reserved for the compound of body and soul 
(95 c6, 76c11), but in Ale. J we have 4 wuxt totiv &vOpwrros (130). 
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TIMAEUS AND CRITIAS 


Introduction 


It must be admitted that few books created so much intellectual evil as 
the Timaeus; the only one which created a greater perversion of thought 
in the Christian world was the revelation of St. John the Divine. 


Our illustrator of the atomic model [in a schoo! text-book of physics] 
would have done well to make a careful study of Plato before producing 
his particular illustration. W. Heisenberg 


The influence of the Timaeus down to the Renaissance was enormous, 
and interest in it has continued unabated, if from different motives, to 
the present day. One of its most perceptive commentators, Th. H. 
Martin, called it ‘the most quoted and least understood’ of Plato’s 
dialogues. Plato’s younger contemporaries were already disputing its 
meaning. Aristotle cites it more often than any other dialogue, and 
thought it worth while to write an epitome. Whatever he may have 
known of any ‘unwritten doctrines’, he took the Timaeus as a serious 
exposition of Plato’s own philosophy and science. The first commentary 
was written by Crantor, a pupil of Xenocrates, about the end of the 
fourth century B.c., and the Hellenistic and Roman periods saw contri- 
butions by Stoics like Posidonius and Panaetius, Cicero (who translated 
it), Plutarch (in his On the Generation of Soul in the Timaeus and 
Platonic Questions) and others. The Christian world received a portion 
of it in the fifth century in the Latin version of Chalcidius (to 53¢),' 
through which alone it was known until the twelfth. Klibansky’s com- 
ment might surprise some critics of Plato, that in an age marked by an 
attitude of contempt for the world, it was he who kept alive ‘the 
Hellenic appreciation of the rational beauty of the universe’. For that 
reason the Zimaeus deeply influenced the philosophers of the Renais- 

1 The date of Chalcidius is controversial, but Waszink, the editor of his Timaeus, thinks he 
wrote it a little after 400. 
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sance. Later, as scientists increasingly followed Bacon’s advice to 
detach physical science from final causes, talk of which, ‘like barnacles 
ona boat, holds up the voyage of science’, its study was left increasingly 
in the hands of historians and scholars. Most recently however, in spite 
of its lack of ie irae MEEIOG its a eae! of me avone 
has come into its ow 
the structure of matter. "Whitehead had siready: written in 1929 that 

‘Newton would have been surprised at the modern theory and the 
uti the quanta into vibrations: Plato would have expected it’, 
when authorities like Jeans and Singer were still describing the influence 
of the Timaeus as a scientific disaster and a degradation of knowledge. 
Now we have Popper’s claim that the geometrical theory of the world’s 
structure, which makes its first appearance in Plato, has been the basis 
of modern cosmology from Copernicus and Kepler through Newton 
to Einstein, and Heisenberg’s opinion that the tendency of modern 
physics brings it closer to the Yimaeus than to Democritus. Yet 
Democritus had for nee been hailed as the true precursor of scientific 


1am ee l<s nar 


atomism, partly perhaps because, as Bacon said in his praise, he 
assigned the causes of things to material necessity sine intermixtione 


causarum finalium.' 


However, our present task is not to consider later developments, but 
(to quote Rivaud) ‘de nous mettre en présence du texte méme et de 
tenter de l’entendre’. So after a few remarks on date and personalities, 
we shall start by considering the general purpose and framework of the 
Timaeus—Critias ensemble. 


1 Rivaud has a brief summary of the influence of Tim. on pp. 3-5 of his introduction. For the 
Middle Ages see Klibansky, Continuity 28f. (quoted by H. D. P. Lee, Tim. 23f.). Aristotle’s 
epitome is mentioned by Simpl. Cael. 379.16 Heib., Crantor’s exegesis by Procl. Tim. 1.76.1 
Diehl. For Cicero’s translation, of which fragments are preserved, see F. Pini, M.7. Ciceronis 
Timaeus (1965) and R. Giornini, ‘Osservaz. sul testo del Timeo ciceroniano’ in Riv. di Cult. 
Class. e Med. 1969. Bacon’s De augm. sc. bk 3 ch. 4 (Spedding, Ellis ed., 1, 568—70), quoted here 
in translation, is a powerful indictment of the introduction of final causes into physics. For reff. 
to modern scientific opinion see Friedlander, P/. 1, 264 ff. with notes. Add Sarton in Jsis, 1952, 573 
Heisenberg, Physicist’s Conception of Nature Gof. and ‘P.’s Vorstellungen von den kleinsten 
Bausteinen der Materie und die Elementarteilchen der modernen Physik’ in /m Umkreis der Kunst 
(Festschr. Pretorius); Singer, Short Hist. of Sc. Ideas (1959), 40; Popper, Conj. and Ref. 88 n. 45, 
89-93. But Democritus had a stout defender in Schrodinger. See his little book Nature and the 
Greeks (1954), esp. p. 82: ‘Democritus was intensely interested in geometry, not as a mere 
enthusiast like Plato; he was a geometer of distinction.’ 
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Date. It should perhaps be said first that Morton and Winspear claim to 
have established, by stylometric tests with a computer, that the first 
300 sentences of the Timaeus are by Speusippus, not Plato.' 

Until 1953, the Timaeus and its sequel the Critias were universally 
believed to be, with the possible exception of the Philebus, the latest of 
Plato’s works except the Laws. In that year G. E. L. Owen published 
his now famous article designed to show that on the contrary it be- 
oe to the middle group of Republic and Phaedo and preceded the 
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” group. 
i no means entirely adverse, and there is no point in adding to it,* but 
the importance of Owen’s thesis must not be underestimated. It carries 
with it a radical change in previously accepted ideas of Plato’s develop- 
ment and a re-assessment of the philosophical basis of the critical 
dialogues (including the PAilebus), which in Owen’s judgement ‘gain 
in philosophical power and interest when they are read as following and 


nm 2 


not paving the way for the Timaeus’ (SPM 313). So read, they can be 
interpreted as ee a more sophisticated metaphysic based on 
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between Being and one Since I have tried to show at several 


points that these doctrines still make their appearance in Theaetetus, 
and Philebus, I natura ally find this view difficult to 
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accept, but Owen’s aeurents must be read for themselves before 
anyone decides which course will lead him to the true mind of Plato. 


" Gk to the C. 13. They do not say to what point in the dialogue this brings us, and I confess 
to not having counted up the sentences to find out. 

* Owen, ‘The Place of the Tim. in Plato’s Dialogues’, CQ 1953, repr. in SPM 313-38. 
(Before Owen wrote, the arguments in favour of the late date were summarized in Rivaud’s 
edition, pp. 21-3.) The first notes of misgiving were sounded by Vlastos in 1954 (see now 
SPM 245 n. 3 and 247 n. 4) and by Field in a communication to the Classical Association 
(Proceedings, 1954, 52). Cherniss published a long rebuttal in 47P 1957, supported by another 
in JHS 1957 (1). See also Skemp, P.’s Statesman 237-9, A. and P. in Mid-Fourth Cent. 201f., 
TMPLD 68, de Vogel, Philosophia Pt 1 (1964), 190 n. 2 and 237f. and Cherry in Apeiron 1967. 
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Palingenesia 1v (1969), 117 n. 35; M. A. Stewart, PQ 1971, 172. 

In favour of Owen’s re-dating have been Ryle, P.’s P., ch. 7 and elsewhere, and Ency. Phil. 
v1, 320; T. M. Robinson in 4/P 1967, p. 57 n. 1 and cf. Anton and Kustas, Essays, where on 
Pp. 353 n. 31 he mentions (with full reff.) John Gould, D. W. Hamlyn, D. A. Rees and C. Strang 
as also accepting it. 

On the computer-based stylometric results of Cox and Brandwood (J. of R. Statist. Soc. 1959, 
195-200) see Robinson (last ref.) and for a different estimate Stewart, Lc. 
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About the relation of the Timaeus to the Philebus one cannot be 
positive. I have been strongly tempted to put it earlier on the ground 
that doctrines elaborated at length in the Timaeus are briefly assumed in 
the Philebus, giving Ryle very good reason for saying that it ‘echoes’ 
the Timaeus. But for one who still inclines to the traditional date of the 
ere seems no possible reason why Plato should have broken 
off his grand trilogy (p. 246 below) to write a dialogue like the PAilebus. 
That he should have abandoned it for the Laws, as a better treatment of 
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j 
standable, but for the PAilebus—no. 


Characters. Besides Socrates these are Timaeus, Critias and Hermo- 
crates. The main part of the work is a continuous lecture by Timaeus, 
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the dialogue, namely that he is a prominent citizen of Locri who com- 
bines statesmanship with philosophy and is especially well versed in 
astronomy and cosmology (20a, 27a). He may or may not be a 
historical figure (cf. Martin, Timée 1, 50), but at any rate his Italian 
origin implies that his philosophical afhliations are with the West. 
Hints of the age of Critias make it appear that he is not the oligarch and 
second cousin of Plato, but his grandfather. Hermocrates is identifiable 
with the Syracusan general, highly praised by Thucydides, who foresaw 
and then defeated a ene aggression against Sicily. He was the 


Framework and purpose 


Socrates opens the Timaeus by repeating the main heads of a talk which 
he had given the day before to the three now present and one other,” on 
the best form of political association. This recalls many of the political 
and social provisions of the Republic. At his request, the others are now 


to D hrine the nlanned city TON I; fo and chow 1 1f in action nde specially i in 
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the conduct of war and international relations generally. As eiencel 


1 For further details of all these see Cornford, PC 1-3. Popper cites ‘Plato’s eulogy of an 
enemy of Athens like Hermocrates’ as part-evidence of his hostility to contemporary Athens 
(OS 1, 311). Similarly Rivaud, Tim. 15. On Critias I have given what is now the general opinion, 
instanced by (besides Cornford) Taylor, Comm. 24; but Vidal-Naquet thought it unnecessary to 
insist on such chronological niceties in Plato (REG 1964, 420 n. 3). 

* There is no hint of the identity of this unnamed person, said to have been taken ill, nor of 
P.’s motive in mentioning him. 
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politicians they are better fitted for this than a theorizer like himself. 
They then unfold their plan. Critias will tell the story, preserved in 
Egyptian tradition, of the defeat of the aggressive power of Atlantis by 
Athenians of 9,000 years ago, whose institutions, by a providential 


sige naa ey resembled those of the state imagined by Socrates. 


this A tha nn or teen here e heroic ATYn eM Lassa mtrenll <=: 
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that ideal state, thus illustrating its ciel conduct of a war, and the 


others will follow him in a programme designed to satisfy Socrates to 
the full 


LID AU. 


The self-criticism of Socrates as an impractical theorist is striking. 
For the Socrates of the Republic it was not important that his model 
state should ever be realized in practice; it remained as an ideal (para- 
deigma) to guide men’s footsteps towards justice and the right (472 d- 
73b). But now he wants to know how it would fare in the rough and 
tumble of clashes with other states. This, surely, is the purpose of the 
opening reminder of some of the Repudiic’s measures. Plato is telling us 
explicitly that in the years since he wrote it his interests ella veered 


fram an ideali stic niev Wy nf c society towards practic q| non olic as the 
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Politicus has already shown. Another lesson of the inwoducdon is that 
Plato’s talent for casting his ideas in dramatic form, the creative imagina- 


tion that puts him in the front rank of poets and story-tellers as well as 
r r J 

philosophers, is undiminished. The portrayal of Atlantis, when it comes, 

is so vivid that many scholars and geographers have supposed that it 

really existed. Most of it comes, however, not in the Timaeus but in the 

Critias. The opening of the 7imaeus is an introduction not to that 


™ For the Pol. see pp. 171, 184, 187 above. Dramatically, P. differentiates S.’s exposition 
from the Rep. itself by making the narration take place on the day before the Panathenaea instead 
of the day after the Bendideia (katéBnv y6és . . .). The additional point raised by Rivaud (p. 3), 
Ryle (P.’s P. 230) and others, that the characters of Tim. are not those of Rep,, is strictly speaking 
irrelevant. However unrealistically, the Rep. is in form a continuous narrative by S. of his 
conversation in the house of Cephalus on the previous evening, and nothing i is said of the audience 
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cates in Jim. as the silent auditors of Rep., though logically possible, is implausible. The 
passage has led to some curious theories, e.g. Rohde’s invention (Psyche 477£.) of an earlier, 
incomplete edition of Rep., because only some of its tenets are mentioned and Timaeus 
agrees that S. has recalled in summary (év KepaAciois) the whole of ‘yesterday’s’ speech— 
surely a minimal dramatic licence. The fact remains that he does list unmistakable excerpts 
from Rep., and the motive for this I have suggested in the text. Only a few reminders were 
necessary. 
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dialogue but to the Critias, or rather to the whole trilogy’ which Plato 
planned but for some reason abandoned after writing a small part of the 
Critias, so that we can never see it in its true proportions. 

It is essential to see the Timaeus in this perspective. Plato has not 
abandoned human affairs for cosmogony and natural science. His pur 
i aS ee oS a ae Se hsm Acls anid lease Ane tha SA 
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cosm. ‘F con Hat with the ged nd aay makes the philosopher 
divine and orderly so far as a man may be ’ (Rep. 500c). In the Timaeus 
this becomes: ‘By learning to know and acquiring the power to com- 
pute them rightly according to nature, we may reproduce the steadfast 
revolutions of the universe and reduce to settled order the wandering 
motions in ourselves.’ For Plato this is now the essential prelude to his 
new vision of the good society in action. Similarly in the Laws (bk 10), 
which appears to have replaced the rest of the trilogy, a conviction that 
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moral human life. In the Phaedo Socrates abandoned natural philosophy 
altogether because its exponents asked only how, not wAy, things hap- 
pened. This was true of the real Socrates, and at that time Plato fol- 
lowed his lead.? In the PAilebus he says (§8c—59c) that most arts are 
concerned only with beliefs (doxaz). Even the students of nature confine 
themselves to this world, how it came to be and what goes on in it; but 
all this has nothing to do with what is real and unchanging, nor can its 
study by itself lead to knowledge of the truth. This contrast between 
changeless reality and changing phenomena, knowledge and belief, is 
the starting-point of Timaeus’s discourse. Now however Plato has 


decided that it will not do simply to point out the physicists’ error and 


at rt, 

H.’s turn to pene”. What it was to contain we are not sine bu t Cornford’s piece is plausible 
(PC 7f.). Critias’s story ends with one of those natural catastrophes mentioned in Pol, (270c—d) 
and here at 22 c-d—in this case earthquake and flood—after which civilization has to start again 
from the rude beginnings of a few illiterate survivors in the hills. Just such an extinction and 
rebirth of culture are described in Laws 3 and 4, which may reasonably be supposed to replace 
what H. would have said when he took up the tale from Critias. 


2Tr ec» aoe. 1 F _ 1 toed b 1 1 £ we 1 wef of A 1 
For o.S own attitude to natural philosopny see vol. Wl, 421-5, and for mis Deller that we 
sa oeld tc divinely onrerned -h age 
.Oria iS Givingiy Bovernea, io. 442. 
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leave the subject. He must challenge them on their own ground by 
constructing his own De rerum natura, which on the level of physical 
causes will incorporate much earlier work but will relegate them to their 
proper place as secondary, necessary indeed but only auxiliary to the 
creation of a rational order modelled on the changeless Forms. Only in 
the light of the final cause can the physis of things be really understood. 
Like Anaxagoras, Plato starts from the axiom ‘All things were in con- 
fusion, then Mind came and set them in order’, but unlike Anaxagoras 
the Ionian he will continue to maintain it as the premise on which all 
conclusions about the physical universe must depend. It has been said 
that ‘The basic question of philosophy is the question concerning the 
relationship between thought and being, between spirit and nature— 
which came first.’ The 7imaeus is Plato’s full and definitive answer to 
that question, and this must never be forgotten when we turn to the 
self-confessed obscurities and difficulties of his detailed account of the 
physical world. 

One further aoe ae to eee his thought, I shall not feel 
ound to follow the f Ti 
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one feature of his conversational manner: even in a continuous account 
he still aims at the effect of an unrehearsed talk. Themes intertwine, one 
beine pursued until Timaeus remembers somet ethir ng that he ought to 
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have said earlier and goes back on his tracks to Bick it up. (See Appen- 
dix, pp. 391f.) 


Atlantis (Tim. 20d—25 d, Cr. 108e—21) 


Few commentators spend much time on the marvellous story of 
Atlantis, and a general historian must certainly resist the temptation to 
do so. A bibliography of 1926 listed 1,700 items on the subject, and 
it would need little research to add another 50 or more.? There are 
those who believe, with Martin (p. 332), that ‘elle appartient 4 un autre 
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pensée’, and those who fight hard to give it a terrestrial locality. It 
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" die 1l¥he Boc aa enski, Dogmatic Principles vy Soviet Phil. i, i>. 

2 No attempt at a bibliography will be made here. Martin (Etudes 1, 257-332) deals compre- 
hensively with the literature up to 1840. See also Rivaud’s ed., 27-32. James Bramwell’s Lost 
Atlantis (1937) gives a highly readable accounts of facts, theories and fancies from Crantor to the 
present century. 
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has been sought from the Arctic Ocean to North Africa, from America 
to Ceylon. Interest in its historical existence has now been given fresh 
stimulus by the discovery of Minoan remains on the volcanic islands of 
Santorin (Thera and Therasia), destroyed about 1500 B.c. by an enor- 
mous eruption. AecOneing to Plato Atlantis was swallowed by earth- 

] loods in a single day and n ight , and the Greek seismologist 
Galanopoulos believes that the metropolis of Atlantis was on Thera it- 
self. Others, notably J. V. Luce, identify it with Minoan Crete, a cer- 
ainly suffered severely from the effects of the eruption.’ It is certainly 
true that if the Atlantis story reflects a historical disaster, Thera sie 
the only known example on a sufficient scale to be taken seriously. 

It must be remembered that Plato is our only authority for the story,” 
which he ascribes to Solon, who learned it from Egyptian priests and 
told it to his contemporary Critias, who at the age of ninety repeated it 
in the presence of his grandson the narrator in Timaeus and Critias, who 
was then about ten (21a). Now Plato tells us two things: (1) Atlantis 
was a huge on, or rather continent, lying in the Atlantic Ocean piss 
outside3 the Straits of Gibraltar.4 That a submerged land in 
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situation is a seoeraphical impossibility has been made a reason for 
finding it elsewhere, but is of course irrelevant if one regards the whole 


story as the are of Plato’ Ss imafination (2) Its destruction tank 
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place 9,000 years before Solon heard of it (Tim. 23e, Cr. 108e). On the 
Santorin theory it should be about 900. Galanopoulos has attributed 
this to a mistranslation by Solon of the not very similar Egyptian 
symbols for 1,000 and 10035 but the mistake would have been the 


1 The theory that Atlantis is a memory of the Minoan civilization goes back to K. T. Frost 
in JHS 1913. See now A. G. Galanopoulos and E. Bacon, Atlantis, the Truth behind the Legend 
(1969), and J. V. Luce, The End of Atlantis: New Light on an Old Legend (1969). 

2 It is true, and I have not seen it mentioned, that Plutarch in his life of Solon (ch. 31) says 
that he left the writing of the story unfinished ‘not, as Plato says (21), through other preoccupa- 
tions but rather through old age’. This might suggest a second source, but in context sounds 
more like a personal surmise on the part of Plutarch’s own authority. 


2 ‘Dalfnan tha Merten wm 9 (arar TOU ord: ixTSs aA a\ T taly ym tN en aaa thas at WHaAr Ate mn rreane ietancrea 
ce MCLVYVIG LAID CILLLALLO AIE™ tvuvw TORaT VW) 24 A) 1 TAAL LY INIUGIL LIIGL AL Wao aL Thy BLY t Usota IU, 
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but the volcanic Azores have a better geographical claim to be the remains of Atlantis than an 
spot within the Mediterranean. They were first proposed in 1787 (Bramwell 137). 

4 As to the name, Herodotus called the sea beyond the Pillars of Heracles ’AtAavtis (1.202). 
Plato (24c) calls it tO "AtAavtixov téAayos. The Pillars were known also as tépyoves ’AtAavTiKol 
(Eur. Hipp. 3). All these names were presumably taken from the dpos 1 otvopa “AtAas, the 
dwellers around which are called “AtAavtes (Hdt. 4.184). 
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5 Besides G.’s book, cf. The Times for 13 Feb. 1962: ‘Professor Ga alanopould: told your 
correspondent: “‘Solon, in translating Egyptian texts, ee aely mistook the symbol for 


Atlantis 


Egyptians’ own. Solon did not try to decipher hieroglyphics: he was 
told the story by the priests (23d ff.). A mere 900 years would also be a 
sad anti-climax immediately after the impressive testimony to the 
extreme, antediluvian antiquity of Egyptian temple records (22 b—23b). 
anes at 1a Critias says that many great aes have occurred in 
he time of which he is speaking. 


But the most persuasive case for identifying Atlantis with Minoan 


Crete was Pied after Galanopoulos and Luce by the Cretan 
book on Zakros (1971). 
Undue importance, he says, has been given to the fact that Plato places 
it beyond the Straits of Gibraltar (whereas I am inclined to think that 
this fact has been too much ignored). ‘According to the earlier cosmo- 
graphic conceptions’ it was in the centre of the Mediterranean that 
Atlas supported the vault of heaven. Unfortunately he gives no re- 
ferences for this, and I have failed to find any hard evidence. In RE 1, 


2127, Wernicke certainly demonstrated that the earliest associations of 


Atlas the Titan were with Arcadia, and adds ‘And so [or ‘therefore’ 
es sky >It follows that thi s belief will h 
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archaeologist Nicholas Platon in ch. 35 of his 
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been held by the pre-Greek dwellers in Arcadia. ‘How natural it was 
for them ...’, he exclaims, and adds that they equated Atlas with the 


sky-god. Wernicke’s article shows signs of the mvthological theories 


of its time (1896), not all of which are acceptable today, and in classical 
times Atlas’s task was certainly associated with the North African 
mountain. However that may be, the strength of Platon’s case does not 
lie there. The historical coincidences which he reveals between Plato’s 
description of Atlantis and the physical equipment, layout and institu- 
tions of Minoan cities as elucidated by excavation are both fascinating 
and impressive. Here, I should say, lies the strongest argument that 
besides Plato’s own fantasy, old memories of the Minoan empire, 
perhaps preserved in Egypt as he says, have gone to build up his picture 

Though Bacon in his New Atlantis depicted the islanders as bellicose 
and imperialistic, and Ruskin told the tale of its destruction to the 
manufacturers of Bradford as a warning against materialism, Atlantis 


‘100’ for that of ‘to0o0’”’.’ (Would P. perhaps have replied in words like those he uses about 
Egyptian art in the Laws (656e), obx os Etros eltretv pupiootov GAA’ SvTws?) 
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has inspired generations of writers as an ideal, another Eden, Isles of the 
Blest, Paradise or Utopia. This is curious, because in Plato’s story the 
Atlanteans are the imperialist villains, the Athenians the heroes who by 
‘going it alone’ and repulsing them saved their fellow-Greeks and all 
the Mediterranean peoples from epslavement Their success was due to 
the invincible Spit rit of unity resul ting from an education and i 
tions miraculously like those of the “best ee ’ described by Socrates 
on the previous day. The Atlanteans on the other hand, ones once 
virtuous, had degenerated into a covetous and power-seeking lot, ripe 
for divine acerca Reading the last extant words of the Critias one 
does not need much imagination to see in them Plato’s strictures on the 
Athenians of his own day, so different from those who beat back the 
Persian hordes at Marathon and Salamis.‘ 

Whether or not Plato’s tale of Solon is all imaginary, or dimly 
reflects a folk-memory of some past event or distant land, Atlantis has 
taken on a life of its own of which neither time nor scepticism can rob 
it. Perhaps John Masefield had the last word: 


The Atlanteans have not died; 
Immortal things still give us dream. 


shall tell you no longer a mythos but a logos’ 
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nature into the form of a fictional narrative: the rest he will impart as a 
straightforward statement of fact. Each conveys truth in its own way. 
In the Zimaeus Plato does not even distinguish them. Timaeus calls his 
discourse a mythos or a logos indifferently, though more often the latter,” 
and regularly with the epithet ‘probable’ or ‘likely’ (ezkds). The first 
problem facing an interpreter is how far the account is intended as 
serious philosophy or science. In the nature of the case, the text cannot 
decide this for us, and opinions are inevitably coloured by the indi- 


t The chief thesis of Vidal-Naquet’s interesting and thought-provoking article in REG 1964 
Se that Athaene’® canmiect af Atlantic wae 4 connect af hareelf Athane and Atlantic ranrecant 
iS that AtnNEens CUNQUTOL O1 ATIANUS Was a conquest O1 Nerséiir. AtNENS ana Atiantis LCPICSeLIL two 
sides of the same city. Primitive Athens is the Athens of the land, of Athena and the olive, 
whereas Atlantis, founded by Poseidon, is the imperialistic sea-power which she became. 

* See Vlastos’s figures and reff. in SPM, 382 with notes. Note that at 56b he claims to speak 


kata tov dp8dv Adyou Kal kata Tov elkoTar. 
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vidual’s impression of Plato as a whole, which in its turn will almost 
certainly be influenced by his own outlook on the world.! I claim no 
exemption for what I shall say in subsequent sections, but the text must 
have first consideration. 
Introducing his theme, Timaeus says (29 c—d) that one cannot hope 
foe istent and precise account or sucn subject S$ as 
he origin of the universe, but must be content witha probable 
mythos. At 48d he ea of ‘maintaining what we said at first, the 
eS ee 
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pro logos’, and at 47c of ‘holding fast to what is 
probable’. By contrast, the poets have spoken of the gods ‘without 
probable and necessary demonstrations’,* and our trust in them can 
only be based on their divine descent (4od—e). Whether or not this 
amounts to a dismissal of their claims,3 it is clear that such methods are 
not going to be followed here. At 59c, after speaking of the composition 
of metals (hardly a mythological theme, as Vlastos remarked), he calls 
this sort of rela ‘pursuing the method of probable mythot’, and 
adds: ‘ When a man for relaxation puts aside /ogoi about what exists for 
n 


panies re from the probable logot of bhecamina 
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he will add a reasonable and sagacious recreation‘ to his ‘life: Here is the 
clue to an assessment of is “probable /ogos’. Only of being can there 


be certain kn owledge: of the natural world, as a world of becoming, we 
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can only have belief This is the basic disancdon which Timaeus laid 
down at the beginning (27d). But even beliefs can be ‘firm and true’ 
(37b), though perhaps we cannot be sure of it. “That what has been 
said about the soul is the truth, we could only assert if God confirmed 
it; but that it is probable we must venture to say now, and the more so 
as investigation proceeds’ (72d). 


1 Cf. Taran’s remarks at the conclusion of his article on ‘The Creation Myth in P.’s Zim.’ 
(Anton and Kustas, Essays 392). The point ‘cannot be settled by discussion, for what is in 
question is how one reads Plato, how one conceives Plato’s role as a writer and as a thinker’; 


L, ro ehan: aagtwtaAn Pate t a ha A aanisaAAan a aw e ha ala Awe oy a | lL. ar tha wan A £ aeoimane? 
put Lie LOOUCS ‘can Ve discussed ali t we Vialsicu wy tau UUW Vi Auer ce e 


2 4ge. Contrast s3d: the ream 
40c. VOMTrast 1 Beco! trical structure of the elementary nDarticles 


yet” dvdryKns cxore: Reval: Contes lik this ell ae against +t Howald’ s aaaiimilation ee elxds 
in Zim. to the rhetorical elk6s condemned by P. in other dialogues (Hermes 1922, 70f.). 

3 The difference is one of subject: cosmic and astral beings, or the denizens of Olympus. The 
passage is generally taken to be wholly ironical, but cf. Guthrie, OGR 240f. 

* Paidia. On this word cf. vol. 1v, 61. At 69a (see next page) this same study of nature has 
become the indispensable preliminary to the knowledge of divine causes which is the primary 
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The progress of Plato’s thought is subtle. He has abandoned nothing 
of his conception of reality as incorporeal and supra-sensible, or of 
divine purpose as the ultimate cause of everything being as it is; yet his 
present view of science as advancing indefinitely through investigation 
of phenomena without ever reaching ee — has more in 
i aaa et. era th the tv cent than the A rist al; 
COTO witn tne tw 1eCCl1l tury tnan tne Aristoteii 


re 
of its progress. In the 
mind to search for the 


ntieth 
Phaedo, though the senses c oul camel the 
Forms, the instability of the world of change 
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study that we can hope to attain the knowledge of divine and changeless 
reality, because even the divine Craftsman, in making the world as 
good as possible, availed himself of given material and secondary 
causes. 


Therefore we must distinguish two types of cause, one necessary, the other 
divine. Divine causes we must ever be seeking in order to secure a life as 
blessed as our nature admits, and the necessary for the sake of the divine, 
reckoning that without them we can never apprehend in isolation those other 


things on which our mind is set, nor receive nor in any way have part in 
cu. (G8 e—Go a) 
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The reasons why only a likely account of the natural world is pos- 


sible are twofold, objective or ontological, and subjective. (1) An 
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explanation must be conformable to its "subject The ay is aly a 
changing /tkeness (eckon) of an unchanging model (paradeigma), there- 
fore its description can only be provisional and /kely (eikés), not final 
and immutable like a /ogos of the model. (2) Neither speaker nor listeners 
can transcend the limitations of human nature. (See 29 b—d.) 

The upshot is that Plato intends his account of the natural world to 
be as accurate as possible within the limits imposed by the subject- 
matter and man’s powers of understanding." Much of the contents bears 
this out. The human physiology and pathology, for instance, reflect the 


Od / 
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every question. What of the ee as literally a mirror of the mind (made 
‘solid, smooth and bright’ for the purpose), with the function of induc- 


t Note that in introducing the geometrical structure of matter Timaeus emphasizes that his 
logos is intended for experts. It is unfamiliar, he says, ‘but since you are versed in the branches of 


fy 


learning which I must employ to demonstrate my thesis, you will follow me’ (53¢). 
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ing prophetic dreams (71 a—d)? What of the mixing-bowl in which God 
blends the ingredients of the souls of the world and of men (41d)? 
Plato believed in transmigration, but did he believe that at first only men 
were created, and women originated from inferior males at a second 
birth? Hardly, es this statement is accompanied by a soenny scientific 
account of the physiology of sexual reproduction. On a higher level, 
some regard the Creator himself as mythical, identifying him with his 
model or the World-Soul—which according to the eats account’ 


ne prougnt i into being—or potn. HOw tar tne Ymaeus is 1 naead to pe 


mythical, and what exactly ‘ mythical’ means, will never o: ee now 
by argument, if indeed Plato could have settled it himself. Jowett 
thought he could not,! and it is remarkable that Plato’s own pupils, 
Aristotle and Xenocrates, differed over whether the temporal creation 
of the world was intended to be taken literally. 
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which he worked, and which was pervaded by a restless, irrational 
motion from no o athier cause than necessity or chance (Ananké). Let us 


The Maker. In the Republic Plato calls the maker of the heavenly bodies 
their demiourgos, and this word is used several times in the Timaeus. 
Consequently he is now usually known as the Demiurge, though Plato 
more frequently calls him God (that is, usually zheos with the definite 
article, to distinguish him from the many derivative gods), and also 
Father and begetter.* In the latter metaphor his raw material is com- 
pared to a mother, according to the usual Greek beliefs about parentage. 


a7 


1 Dialogues, vol. 111, 698: ‘We cannot tell (nor c could Plato himself have toid) where the figure 
eed Gee tebe ate De ae ele 2 hte he ae Deore "No  Sitnmeanald-ohan Disten Kea hie Deatacn 
ull byt Cnus alu ule pmilosopnical trutn begins. INOt SUI prist iply WiICHI riatvy, WAC 11S rrulapu- 
ras, used myth to convey philosophical truth. 


2 Rep. 5304, ae cf s07c, Soph. 265c, Pol. 270; Snuiovpyds in Tim. 41a, 42e, 68e, 69c (and 
verb Snutoupyeiv 37c); with wathp at 41a, 6 T65e TO THY yevvt\oas gra, ToInTtis Kal Tatihp 28c 
(cf. Phil. 27a: TO Tro1owpevov and TO yiyvéuevov differ only in name), 6 yevvicas trathp 37¢. 
6 eds is the most frequent title (30a, b, d, 31b, 32b, 34a, 55, 6c, 69b, 73b). It is going too 
far to say with Cherniss (ACPA 608) that sing. and pl. are used ‘practically without discrimina- 
tion. 
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However, the choice of Demiurge, meaning craftsman or technician, is 
sound. The spirit of Socrates still lives, with his endless talk of ‘shoe- 
makers, carpenters and smiths’, and the word reminds us that a crafts- 
man works in a given material and to a pattern or form, either before 
his eyes or reflected in his mind.' Similarly the Maker of this world is 


lav aatat ka Tat >< a L., é AAas tha hace La can we scale ns Pe Pape Ey eens at 
not omnipotent, put aoes tne pest ne can witn an alicauy CALLE Stull, 
and creates the physical cosmos after the model of the eternal Realities. 


The metaphysic of the 7imaeus is not monistic in the sense that One 


Lu; Ta tha DLILAL:,@ L 
Being is primary and all else derived from Him. In the Philebus we have 


seen it put plainly and succinctly (23 c—d): for anything in this world to 
exist, there must first be, as its constituents (27a11), an Unlimited 
element and the principle of Limit or proportionate measure to be 
imposed on it, and besides these a Cause to effect their union. (Cf. 30c.) 
The Cause does not create these two, but only blends them to make the 
concrete object. This supreme Cause in the Philebus is Reason, more 
fully personified in the Timaeus, where among the Demiurge’s many 
titles is ‘Best of fear 


The accomplished speaker who aims at the best result will not choose his 
words at random, but with his eye on something —just as all other craftsmen, 


ach « hic grark do al ndam the ale 
eacn with an eye to nis own Work, ao not pick out at random the materials 


they bring to it, but so that what they are making shall have a certain form. 
Look at artists,3 builders, shipwrights or followers of any other craft, how 
each of them imparts a certain arrangement to what he is working on, and 
makes one part fit and harmonize with another until he has constructed the 
whole as a thing of system and order. 


The goodness of anything, Socrates continues, whether house, ship, or 
the human body and soul, depends on whether it manifests order 
(kosmos). The world itself is a kosmos, as we know, and the action of the 


ae phro Ge. 
2 Phil. 38d_<. im. 29a, 39e (vos). Conversely the altia of Phil. is td Snuioupyotv at 27b. 
volv... TdvtTa SiaKoonelv at Phil. 28e, if the wording is pressed, might suggest that P. has not 
yet distinguished Demiurge from World-soul as he does in Zim. Cf. 30c-d and de Vogel, 
Philos, pt 1, 227; also Hackforth, CQ 1936, 7. 
3 It is interesting that Plato includes graphic artists (3@ypagot), for in one aspect the Demiurge 
is such an artist: the world is a copy (29b), and ‘the artist, clearly, can render only what his tool 


ga tarnhaetinnin enceninen 
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Demiurge is sometimes described as ‘making’ or ‘putting together’, 
but also as ‘ordering’ or ‘shaping’ the elements which had hitherto 
tumbled in haphazard disorder.* 

Plato’s first lesson, io, about the Maker of the world is that, as a 


demiourgos, he is not in sole and absolute control, eubm must bend to his 
will a material that 3 to some extent recalcitrant. Otherwise, being 
wholly good himself, : would have made a perfect wail (29 d—30a). 
This is philosophy, not myth. Those who demythologize him away 


(and so to water down Plato’s persistent theism seems to me quite 
unjustified”) are at a left with a universe whose fundamentally 
rational structure is infected by an irreducible element of imperfection 
and waywardness inherent in its bodily nature. But at this point modesty 
compels us to recall Plato’s own words at 28c: ‘The Maker and Father 
of this Universe is hard to find, and when found, impossible to describe 
to all and sundry.’ 
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The model. Following, or Aimee the trend of the Philebus, the 


re now (to use the familiar Aristot 
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only, having resigned to a separate soner the quasi-efficient function 
which they, rather obscurely, possessed in the Phaedo.3 This power, 


1 Toiv 31b, oumoté&var 29a and frequently, ovvTibévar 33d, the cosmos a ovotacis 48a 
et al, &mepydzeo0an 37c-d and 39e (with &wotuTio—a); but KoopetoGar and Biacynuatlzec@ar 
§3b, Siaxocpetvy Goc. Cf. Gob d&tdxtaws Exovta & Beds ... ounnetplas everroinoev, The function 
of the Cause is exactly the same as in PaAi/, Cf. coauotea keri auvT&tTTovaGd at 30¢. The associations 
and history of the word kosmos have been discussed in vol. I, esp. 110f. and 208 n. 1. Reference 
should also be made to the following modern authorities: W. Kranz, ‘Kosmos als philosophischer 
Begriff frihgriechischer Zeit’ in PAilologus 1938-9, and ‘Kosmos’, Arch. f. Begriffsgesch. 19583 
H. Diller, ‘Der vorphilosophische Gebrauch von xéopos und koouetv’, Festschr. Snell, 1956; 
J. Kerschensteiner, Kosmos: quellenkrit. Unters. zu den Vorsokratikern, 1962; A. Lesky, Kosmos, 
1963 (inaugural lecture); C. Haebler, ‘Kosmos: eine etymol.-wortgesch. Untersuchung’, Arch. f. 
Begriffsgesch. 1967; J. Puhvel, ‘The Origins of Greek Kosmos and Latin Mundus’, AJP 1976. 

2 Cornford wrote (PC 34): ‘Plato is introducing into philosophy for the first time the image 
of a creator god.’ Did he not learn it from Socrates? According to Xenophon S. distinguished 
from the other gods 6 tov SAov Kdcpov cuvTattwv te Kal ouvéxov (Mem. 4.3.13). He spoke of 
6 & dpxfis Troidv d&vOpatrous and made Aristodemus admit that the economy of the human body 
betrays the hand of a wise and beneficent demiourgos (1.4.5 and 7). 

3 See pp. 213 f. above. The separateness of the altia is especially emphasized in PAil. It is always 
a puogreys besides the Unlimited, Limit and their mixture (23 d, 26 e, 30 a—b, a pont against those 
who would identify the Demiurge with his model, pp- 259-62 below). In these dialogues there 
is a notable absence of the term péde§is, a trouble-making metaphor even if P. only meant it as a 
variation for ulunors (p. 46 above), and one which took a severe beating in the Parm. Its absence 
is only confirmed by Grote’s attempt to deny it, for all he can quote is petaAauBdveiv tol vontot 
at 51a, which he says is equivalent (111, 268 n.). It does not even refer to physical objects but to 
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being a demiourgos, must have worked to a model. Now at the very 
outset Timaeus reasserted, as the first essential to be grasped, the 
familiar? Platonic distinction between what exists ungenerated and 
eternal, and what suffers coming-to-be and perishing but never fully 
exists; the one coniprencnced by the intellect through dialectic, the 
bject of belief (doxa ) through sensation without reason- 
the question is: on which of these did the Maker fix his 
or the world? And one cannot claim that he makes much 
use of dialectic to settle it. ‘If this world (kosmos) is fair and its 
demiourgos good, he clearly looked to the eternal: if otherwise, to what 
has become. But that would be a wicked utterance. It is obvious to all 
that he looked to the eternal, for the world is fairest of created things, 
and he the best of causes.” He need say no more at present. That reason 
alone lays hold of the perfect ungenerated Forms, and their function as 
paradigms of the whole sensible world, he has already taught in many 
dialogues; and that the world is a creation of intelligence is inferred, as 
in the Philebus (pp. nk above), from the aig beauty and 
cycle of the seasons ns aes all earth 
recurrent celestial movements on which they 

9a 
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argument’, eer through centuries of Christian apologetic down 
to the well-known hymn of Joseph Addison, stems from Plato no less 
than the psalmist. To both ‘the heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament showeth his handiwork’.3 Plato’s argument is not that 
there is no ugliness or disorder in the world, but that they are local and 
insignificant compared with the marvellous organization of the cosmos as 
a whole. Without a rational God to tame it, disorder would have been 
the rule, not the exception. As it is, he thought, a philosophic observer 
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the UiroS0x4, and the meaning is quite different. It may seem strange that Aristotle condemns the 
Forms so severely for not being efficient causes, wnen a Seéparate efficient cause is so carefully 
provided. He actually asks: What is it that does the work with its eye on the Forms? (MetapA. 
991a20-2). But to him a personal demiurge was just one of those ‘empty poetic metaphors’ of 
which in the same passage he complains. His own God does not soil his hands with craftsman’s 
work: his mere existence is enough to sustain the ungenerated universe in being. 

t Especially from Rep. § (vol. 1v, 487 ff.). 

2 27d-28a. The distinction is so important that it is elaborately repeated at 51d 3-52a7. 

3 Also to Isaac Newton. See the impressive passage quoted by Cornford in Princ. Sap., p. 21, 


and heer 
anda inn. z to p- 286 below. 
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cannot deny that the world is a product of intelligence and copies a 
perfect model as well as the limitations of physical embodiment allow. 
For Plato the endlessly repeated and (as he believed) perfectly circu- 
lar motions of the cosmos and heavenly bodies were not only produced 
by, but aay resembled, the opcaions of Mind. (Mot of this later.) 


ep, nn aren Pier} saceawd T9714 > (ares Pe Venn ce: Aree oe Ai 
Sambursky in his Physical Ww oOria of. the Greeks (p. 54) nas a commen 


to 
the difference here between the ancient attitude and our own. a liv 
ina eos and the essence of a machine is to reproduce the same 
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sestitiGa with ‘soulless mechanism’. But in an age of handicrafts, any 
exact reproduction appeared as a sign of the artist’s divine inspiration. 
It sounds an illuminating comparison, but our attitude would not have 
surprised Plato, for it was current in his own time. In the Epinomis 
(982c) we read that men ought to have regarded the uniformity of the 
stars’ motions as proof of their divinity, but in fact ‘most of us think 
the very opposite, that because they always do the same thing in the 
same way they have no life’. Could he question us now, he would, I 


think acl. § Do vour mac 
ban ied 4410404 


think, ask: — make themselves? Can thev exist 
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without a mind to design them?’ Machines presuppose minds, however 
much the word ‘mechanistic’ - be misused to deny it. 


Ata any rate in Plato’s view reg oularit ty in natural processes implied 
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purpose. Arguing against the primacy i; chance in some of the elie 
philosophies of nature, Aristotle (no friend to myth)! admits, strangely 
to our minds, only two alternatives: regular repetition demanding a 
teleological explanation, and chance events which are the exception. A 
hot day in the winter would be due to chance; hot days in the summer 
are produced by the normal natural methods; therefore nature is pur- 
poseful (Phys. 198b 34-9948). Here he agrees with Plato. 

The concept of the Model raises problems which are probably in- 

soluble. God, says Timaeus, made the cosmos a living, thinking crea- 
ture (p. 275 below), and his next questi liken 
living creature? did he make it?’ (30c). Not of any particular species. 

t ‘The sophistry of myth is 
us’ (Metaph. 1000a18). 

2 Greek has the convenient word zéon, from zén, to live, often rendered with perfect propriety 


‘animal’. But some of the associations of animality in our language seem inappropriate here. 
I have adopted ‘living creature’, but of course the Model is not a creature in the literal sense. 
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It must embrace all intelligible living creatures, as the cosmos includes 
ourselves and all other visible animals. The fivine world is the image, 
or projection into body, of the Form of Animal and all the subordinate 
Forms of Man, Horse, Dog etc. Cornford has explained this well 
(PC 40): The intelligible ping < Creature ’ isa decane Form containing 


carithin iteclf tha Forms af all embers af which 
Witnin itSeir tne FOTMS OF ail nemopers Or wriicn 


inhabit the visible world’. Its widest diasions are four (39e-40a), sc. 
the visible gods (stars, planets, Earth), birds, fish, land-animals. 


These main types, as well as the individual species of living creatures and 
their specific differences, are all, in Platonic terms, ‘parts’ into which the 
generic Form of Living Creature can be divided by the dialectical procedure 
of Division. The generic Form must be conceived, not as a bare abstraction 
obtained by leaving out all the specific differences determining the subordinate 
species, but as a whole, richer in content than any of the parts it contains and 
embraces.! It is an eternal and unchanging object of thought, not itself a 
living creature, any more than the Form of Man is a man. 


Cornford continues: 


Diaenk. DAK As Ak oawe ein. ab? Form EE ae Ba PN at ee ee oar ge oe 
Fidlto GUCy TIOL ody ee « Chiat Wiis generic FOUL Of Living Creature contains 


anything more than all the subordinate generic and specific Forms and 
differences that would appear in the complete definitions of all the species of 
living creatures existing in our world, including the created gods. We have 
no warrant for identifying it with the entire system of Forms. 


Yet the cosmos as a whole was made in the likeness of this supreme 
generic Form. Should it not therefore embrace the Forms of all that the 
cosmos contains?? Thus Lee (Jim. 10): ‘Plato must mean a complex 
system of Forms, containing within itself all the subordinate Forms 
whose likeness we can trace in the world of Becoming.’ He finds the 
conception of the ‘intelligible living creature’, and its place in the world 
of Forms as a whole, not easy to grasp, and suggests that ‘its presence 
is perhaps due as much to 9 the requirements of the craftsman analogy a as 
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t The Platonic dogma that the higher (more universal) Forms were also the richer and fuller 
in content and being (elaborated on pp. 432f. below) was one against which Aristotle reacted 
vehemently. For him it was axiomatic that only the individual was fully real (Caz. 2a11-14), and 
the genus the comparatively unformed ‘matter’ or ‘substratum’ of the species. (Metaph. 1038a6, 
1058a 23 etc. See Bonitz, Index aa a, Toe). 
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intention uncertain, and the question is hardly to be decided now. At 

39a Timaeus says that, wishing to make the world more like its model, 

God (or Mind, Nots) gave it the four kinds of living creatures, ‘seeing 

what and how many are the Forms! in the Living Creature Itself’. This 

supports the more limited conception of it. Even so, in eae it at 
sailed’ ie “dhe hace aad call 


? 
30 qa ne Cauea it tne fit 1est all tll all respec most COM 


intelligibles’, which sounds more compreh ae 


: 


x On Whicn 1 opinion 
has been divided down the centuries. Is their differentiation only 
mythical? Wilamowitz identified the Maker and Father with the Form 
of the Good in the Republic.3 Hager also, if I understand him, identifies 
God with his model, i.e. the Forms, but oz with the Form of the Good, 
and de Vogel writes: “He is, so to speak, the intelligible order turned 
towards creation and personified into a creating God and Father.’ 
Archer-Hind, amid much un-Platonic language, asserted that ‘all that 
exists is the self-moved differentiation of the one absolute thought, 


e Idea of the Good’, and ‘the TAOaSErYLCL 


was ssw ge Seo YRa 


aM" 
» 
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[Model] is universal thought regarded as the supreme intelligible, the 
Snuioupyds [Demiurge] represents the same regarded as the supreme 


intelligence’. 4 The most frequent claim is that the Forms are nothing 

t {Séa1. The word by itself could mean only species or kinds, but since they belong to the 
intelligible sphere they are of course Platonic Forms. 

+ Cherniss however (ACPA 576) thinks Procius right in supplying z@ev after vooupévwv, He, 
like Cornford, favours the view that the paradigmatic Living Creature contains only Forms of 
the animate, which Archer-Hind (Tim. 34f.) also thought more reasonable. On the other side 
one may mention Taylor, Comm. 80f. (‘the complete system of the Forms’) and de Vogel, 
Philos. pt 1, 181 (‘l’ensemble des Idées’). Another question which has troubled scholarsis 
whether the Model, being a 30v (303), is itself alive. To answer this dogmatically, it is Td 6 oT1 
340v (39e8), ie. a Form, through which living creatures have their ovcia, and Forms do not 
have yuyal. For the sense in which Forms are self-predicable see pp. 43f. and 47 above, 
and for arguments favouring the contrary of what I have said, de Vogel, Philos. pt 1, 228f. 

3 1 TOU cyaboU ISéa or Tb dyatdév (Rep. 508b and c etc.), so prominent in the Rep., is not in fact 


a ee om 


mentioned i ini Tim. 

4 Wilam. 1, 605; F.-P. Hager, Der Geist u. das Eine 37-43; de Vogel, Philos. pt 1, 229; A.-H. 
Tim. 28, 95 n. How the intelligible order turned towards creation de Vogel does not explain. 
If the Forms made themselves sole efficient causes, P. would be more naively susceptible to 
Aristotle’s criticism than he was. 

Taylor saw in A.-H. a ‘determination to force on Plato a philosophy of his own devising’ 
(Comm. 38). It was a philosophy very much ot his own time, but this conception of the two aspects 
of shevent - persisted. Hager in 1969 (oe. 39) wrote of ‘das wahrhaft erkennbare, bzw. 


nende Sein’. (Cf. p. 40, where the puzzling phrase ‘rein theoretisch oder der 
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but thoughts in the mind of God, who creates them by thinking of 
them. So said Philo of Alexandria and many Christian Platonists, 
notably St Augustine, and it has been affirmed by good Platonic 
scholars of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries such as Ritter, 
Henry Jackson and erehen HNC bie as recently as 1969 by Moreau. 


Way chs Anca AWA inst Re mee + LA a Dees: Aves te xes Wt Al Pie ee Pre | 
1et tne CaSe AB ALILSL it, aS put ror nce Dy f,.UGICy Rich HL IQ)y4 (and 
for that matter Martin in 1841), ea never really been answered. Others 


who have denied it include Cornford (‘The model, as strictly eternal, is 


CL Aww rh f ‘rrmL., ry aN pan oan Ane mn | 


1 iaepenacnt Or tne Demiu urge’ pi VACHIV ( ine STWIOUp yy fo TlUt LU VC 
confused with the avtégwov [Form of Living Creature], which is the 
object of his contemplation’); and Taylor, who also refused to regard 
the distinction as ‘only part of the fanciful imagery of the dialogue’.' 

In Rep. 6 it is said that the Form of the Good gives both existence 
and essence” to the other Forms, and this is often compared to the 
activity of the Demiurge in the Tzmaeus as only another expression of 
the same thing. But the two accounts have nothing in common. Rep. 6 
says nothing of a planning Mind, and has no concern with the creation 


nfa emnc The ere w?wno 
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era elsewhere, that the Form at the 
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Good, or any Form mM, is or has nous, which is the whole being of the 


creative Cause of the Timaeus. The centre of Plato’s interest has shifted, 
and hic metaphys sical erheme is now that of the Philebus.3 Another 


Abuse 4£4auy9 2,aswy tae ta ayes (we oe ee aawti 


passage on hick some have relied is Tim. 29a, where it is said that the 
Maker wanted all things to be like himself. But, runs the argument, he 
made it like the Model; ergo he and his Model are mythical expressions 
for the same thing.4 In context, this stretches the words much too far. 


1 For the earlier scholars see Rich’s neglected article ‘The Platonic Ideas as the thoughts of 
God’, Mnemos. 1954, 123 n. 1. Other reff. are to Moreau, ‘ The Platonic Idea’, PQ 1969, 509f., 
which I find hard to reconcile with 511 n. 135, where he speaks of the Ideas within the archetypal 
Living Being as ‘the very odject of the Intellect’, and of the intelligible order as perceived by God 
and become ‘the rule (8eiv) of his actions’ (my italics); Cornford, PC 4of.; Skemp, 7TMPLD 
108, and cf. 115; Taylor, Comm. 81f. Add Brochard, Etudes 95-7. Brochard criticizes Lutoslawski 
on the point in his Etudes, 166 n. 1. 

2 46 elval te Kal TH ovolan, Rep. 509b. 

3 Cf. Thompson on Phil. 26c (J Ph 1882, 20): ‘Those whom the magnificent language applied 
in the Republic to the ’Aya@év may have cemmpied to believe that the God of Plato was, if not a 
number, an Idea, will find I think a corrective to that misapprehension in the passage quoted from 
the Philebus (p. 26 seq.). The language is indeed so explicit as to seem designed for the purpose 
of obviating the very inference I have alluded to.’ 

4 E.g. Hager’s argument is (0.c. 43): ‘Die Welt nach Platon nicht zwei verschiedenen Wesen- 
heiten ahnlich sein und werden kann.’ 
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The Maker, says Timaeus (29a-30b), being good, and so incapable of 
jealousy, wanted everything to be as like himself as possible. This is the 
true reason for the genesis of the world. Wishing everything to be good, 
and nothing bad, so far as might be, he took over matter with its restless 
and discordant motion ane reduced it to order. Judging, moreover, that 
anythi ig o1a visible nature was better with reason than Without, ne 
made ae cosmos a living. rational creature. That is all. The world 
resembles its Maker simply in being (a2) good and (6) alive and rational. 


To achieve this end he modelled it on the eternal Forms \29 a). 


In describing the Forms as thoughts of God, some ee in terms of 
the Aristotelian concept of thought which thinks itself. So Archer- 
Hind: ‘Thus does dualism vanish in the final identification of thought 
and its object... Thought must think: and since Thought alone exists, 
it can but think itself.’' Aristotle’s supreme God, unlike Plato’s, is 
wrapped in eternal self-contemplation to the exclusion of any providence 
or planning of a world, on the argument that the perfect being’s thought 
can only be of what is best, and that is ee How = does this is 
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and thought the psyche assimilates the je (eri or “intelligible as 
the case may be) without its matter. ee rm is of course internal for 


Aristotle.) Both are purely psychical fun ctions, on gh in sensation the 


we otle.) a 


psyche employs the bodily organs as instruments. In aon the eye, a 
physical organ, becomes coloured, but the psyche becomes aware of 
colour. In thought the psyche assimilates directly the intelligible form, 
that is, the definable essence of the object. But taking on a form is not 
an indifferent act like putting on a coat. As the actualization of a 
potency it implies a change in the object informed. In thinking of some- 
thing, the mind decomes that object in so far as it is an object of thought, 
ie. assumes its intelligible form. That is why, as we think of things or 


pepe, we usually suppose thought to be of wats is outside the mind, 


iz 
n ot il. tifvine’ + nacelles 
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mains she material element which of course the mind does not absorb.? 
Consider however the special case of God. As perfect being, he is pure 


nel its ar AREF ANMMNnN | Ee us FaN pg ee en 
ito Opject complet tely, péecau oe LLITILC LOU™ 


t A.-H. 0.c. 28. ‘since Thought alone exists’ is surely a perfect example of petitio principii, the 
assumption of what has to be proved. 
? This applies even when we think about ourselves: atrijs &’ tv waptpyw, Metaph. 1074b 36. 
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actuality, with no unrealized pony at all. Hence the object of his 
thought (himself) has no matter,! and therefore only intelligible form. 
If the mind in human processes of thought becomes identified with the 
intelligible form of its object, the identification of mind and its object 
must in this case be complete. Add the fact that the act of thought is 
eternal, and there is no longer any distit nection between thought and its 
object: their essence is one and indivisible 

This being so, there is much to be said fot alg Rich’s suggestion 

the 


in ry noe ye: ea wien LA (nr ahLAn r\ + at ma 
in tie aroremMmen¢rionea ar LILI \P>° ZU Ile rj th AL LIIU notion U 


as thoughts of God in Plato originated in ie desire of later antiquity to 
reconcile the Platonic theory of independent Forms with the Aristotelian 
doctrine of immanent form.3 Our excursion into Aristotle’s psychology 
may have seemed out of place, and certainly its brevity does Aristotle 
scant justice; but I hope it has been clear, and it was needed to empha- 
size by contrast how impossible it would have been for Plato, with his 
different metaphysical and psychological assumptions, to reduce the 
Forms to thoughts in the mind of the Creator. In every dialogue 1 in 
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which they appear, 
Ye it mmol 1 


them is a leading feature. The craftsman analogy prevails; and whereas 
for Aristotle the form of his product must pre-exist in the craftsman’s 


mind,‘ for Plato he looks (at two removes perhaps) to an external. fixed 


aw AS - ve Cr caivinied mlecd J eV beara | Bierce teaac | 
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sjecave standard or Form, which he attempts to reproduce, though 
with imperfect success. The last three words apply even to the divine 
Craftsman who made the world, for he too had to work with a material 
which he could only partially subdue. To this we must now turn. 


The material (48d—53). Many have bewailed the obscurity of much of 
the Timaeus. In this case the warning—a strong one—comes from 
Plato himself. At 48e-49a Timaeus says he must make a new start. 


Earlier it seemed as if it was enough to speak of a model and its copy, 
| eee —_~ ews aL. | ar De oe nee 1. SRS Gee eee oy ae ~ Sn [pn Agel al: Te Oa It Psat ee a 
DULL TIOW LIIC ¢ ‘4 do UCIAaALIUS SULLICLIIIIL C190, a U1I111 alluU qimicul concep- 


™ Matter zs potentiality, and form actuality (De an. 41249). 

2 For God’s activity as thought of himself see Metaph. A, chh. 7 and 9. Ch. 9 alludes to the 
general doctrine of the nature of thought which is expounded in De an. For sensation see bk. 2 
ch. 12 and for thought 3.4, esp. 430a2-9. 

3 R. M. Jones has also written on the origin of the notion, in CP 1926. 

4 Meraph. 1032zb1 awd téyvns & ylyvetar Sowy 16 elSos tv TH wux7}. 
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tion’. Besides these two there must be that in which becoming takes 
place. To explain it is hard. After a first attempt he must ‘try to put it 
still more clearly’ (50a), but at 50c copies of the Forms enter into it ‘in 
a strange manner hard to express’. Again it is ‘invisible and shapeless, 
receiving all things, partaking in some most povicoing way of the 
intelligible and hard to ca aptur re’ (51a —b); ‘indestructible . . . touched 
without the senses by a sort of bastard reasoning, hardly credible’ 
(52a—-b). In the effort to portray it Plato resorts to simile after simile, 
and it will be prudent to marshal the various expressions used as he 
struggles to convey this mysterious notion from his own mind to ours.' 

1. It is an ultimate, having existed, like Being and becoming, ‘even 
before the world was born’.? 

2. Its nature and function are ‘to be the Receptacle and so to speak 
nurse of all becoming’ (49b). There being no obvious similarity be- 
tween a receptacle and a nurse, Plato might have done better to omit 
‘nurse’ and keep to the mother-image. (‘ Nurse’ recurs at 525.) 

3. It is a plastic substance} capable of receiving impressions, moved 


and shaned by what enters into it (50¢). 


* o WwAhtwSh wy 24480 


4. The previous image is both euended and illustrated. A soft 
material which is to have a device impressed on it must first be made as 


smooth as possible ( (50e). At 50a—b the illustration is gold, which a 


SSASLUM WLS 


goldsmith fashions into many diferent shapes. If asked of any of them 
‘What is that?’, it would be safest to reply ‘gold’, not ‘a ring’ or ‘a 
triangle’, for even as the words were spoken, he might be giving it a 
different shape. So with ‘the nature that receives all bodies’. It is only 
itself, not any one of them. If it resembled any of the things it takes in, it 
would reproduce other things badly, intruding its own features as well. 

' Tt has been an object of controversy down the centuries. Baeumker in his book Das Problem 


der Materie (2. Abschnitt, rroff.) includes an extensive review of opinions from Aristotle through 
Plutarch and the Neoplatonists down to his own time. 


2 52d. There was of course yéveots before the yéveois of our world: the act of the Demiurge 
was simply to introduce order into it. The question of the temporal origin of the world will come 
up later wen 299-305). For the present those who like may take ‘before’ as referring only to 


logical priority. 
3 ékuayelov (50c2) is used at Tht. 191c of a smooth block of wax before impressions are 


stamped on it, but at 194d of impressions already stamped. This second sense, of ‘moulds’ or 
‘dies’, recurs at Laws 800b, where certain typical cases are to be used as éxyayeta for legislators, 
and is spose mere commoner. Here Howe only: ane first sense is nese: The reece aCe 
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5. The same point is made by comparing it to the oils used as a base 
for perfumes. They must themselves be as far as possible scentless 
(s0e5-8). ; _ 

6. ‘The Recipient is fittingly likened to a mother, the model of 
becoming to a father,' and the nature that arises between them to off- 


spring.’ It was a common Greek belief that the father was the sole 
cause of generation, the mother contributing only nourishment and a 
place for the ae to nee in.? Hence ‘mother and receptacle’ at 51a 
go quite naturally together. There is also a distinct trace of the 


Pucnaniareane: aes their association of the unlimited with the female, 
and the unit, the principle of limit and order, with sperma (Arist. 
Metaph. 1091a16; vol. 1, 245f., 278). 

7. After all the foregoing, Plato refers to the Receptacle as ‘space’ 
(xopa), and says that it provides a ‘seat’ (€5pa) for everything that 
becomes (52a8—b1). It is what we have regard to when we imagine?3 
that all that exists must be in a certain place and occupy space (52a-b); 
and in summing up at 52d he refers to his three factors as Being, Space 


8. It is in constant irregular motion, swaying and shaken ‘like grain 
in a winnowing basket’ by the ‘powers’ of the rudimentary elements or 
a 


ualities that pervade it, and in turn reactine on them (52e3-5). 


ee irn a2uuw ‘Oo 2A OG44N444 \ 


What are we to make of this dim and dubious something, scarcely an 
object of belief, let alone of knowledge? Its essence lies in the oft- 
repeated statement, backed by the similes of the wax for stamping and 
the base for perfumes, that in itself it must have no perceptible qualities. 
Because its function is to ‘receive’ sensible copies of the eternal realities, 
it must be without any form of its own which would distort the image. 
It is the medium or material ‘in which’ (again a repeated phrase) all 


™ sod. 16 dev refers back to the previous sentence, and is, more literally, ‘that whence any- 
thing that becomes has its development by being made like to it’. Surprisingly, those who 
maintain the identity of the Demiurge with his Model have not, so far as I know, availed them- 
selves of this comparison of the latter to a father. 

2 Cornford illustrates from Greek literature, PC 187. Aristotle calls the menstrual fluid the 
‘matter’ (An) of the child, whereas the semen provides the efficient cause and the form (GA 
729 a32, 738b20). 

3 SveipotroAoUpev. It is a ‘dream’ because of course what really exists (i.e. Forms) is not 
in space. For this figurative sense of dreaming cf. Rep. 476c, 534c. See also Baeumker, P.d.M. 
139, and for the hyperbaton Cornford, PC 192 n. 2. 

4 pop@r), elSos and [5é« are all used in this non-technical sense (50c1, d7, 51a2, 7). 
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perceptible things or qualities come to be. ‘Receive’ (Séyeoa1) here 
has a wide sense, especially that of taking an impress or assuming a 
character. Plato had not developed Aristotle’s technical vocabulary of 
potentiality and act, but it is not misleading to say that the material has 
in and by itself (in which naked state it never occurs, any more than 


Aristotle’s prime matter, of which, as in Plato, the simplest kinds of 
body consist") the potentiality of being informed by the properties of 
fire, air, water or ea oi ? The phrase ‘in which’ certainly does not, as 
Baeumker claimed, confirm his view that the receptacle is merely 


‘empty space, sheer extension’, for it is ambiguous in Greek as in 
English. A clay bust is in space, but it is also modelled in clay.3 
The third postulate, then, is something that can be called a matrix 
(&xuoryeiov) or alternatively space (x@pa).4 Many good scholars, from 
Zeller onwards have insisted that Plato intended it to represent nothing 
but empty space, or extension, and some have compared it to the matter 


6 wrel 


of Descartes.5 ‘That the so-called “‘ primary matter” of the Timaeus is 


™ It is becoming fashionable to deny that Aristotle believed in a ‘prime matter’. See e.g. 
Charlton’s App. to his ed. of PAys. 1 and 2, pp. 129-45 (criticized by Owens in Phoenix 1971, 
281f.). But I continue to regard as such the UAn... @€ fis ylvetar Ta KaAoueva otoryela, also 
called 16 Suvéper cpa alo€ntév (GC 329426 and 33). H. R. King’s article in JHJ 1956, 370-90, 
I find quite unconvincing; but these are matters for the next volume. 

2 Baeumker gives no grounds for his assertion that ‘Der Begriff des bloss méglichen seins, auf 
den Aristoteles das Wesen der Materie zuriickfuhrt, ist dem Plato noch fremd’ (P.d.M. 186). 
P, has no technical term for it, and confesses that he is trying to express a novel and difficult 


conception. In a different connexion he clearly conveys the distinction between potential and 
actual knowledge at TAr. 197 b-—d. (Cf. Arist. EN 1146b31 and Taylor, PMY 343.) 

3 Baeumker, P.d.M. 166. ‘He was following Zeller (11.1, 734 n. 1) and has been followed by 
Solmsen (ASPW 122) and Cornford, who writes (PC 181): ‘There is no justification for calling 
the Receptacle “‘ matter”—a term not used by Plato. The Receptacle is not that ‘‘out of which” 
(#§ oW) things are made; it is that “in which” (év ©) qualities appear, as fleeting images are seen 
in a mirror.’ But cf. soe €v Tow Tv padakdv oxpata crrouérteiv, whereas é is used of gold 
to convey the same notion. (The false distinction is again drawn by Diiring, Aristoteles, 31 n. 202.) 
The indifferent use of the two expressions in connexion with raw material is exemplified by their 
appearance together at PAi/. 59e and Pol, 288d. Keyt too (4/P 1961, 298) thinks that comparison 
with a mirror ‘best captures Plato’s thought’. But it is noteworthy that although P. uses a rich 
variety of metaphors to convey his difficult conception, and although (as K. notes) the mirror- 
metaphor is one of his favourites, yet ‘The third factor is never, in fact, called a mirror’ (Keyt, 
Lc.) 

4 These are the only two words applied to it without qualification or hint of simile (such as 
kabarrep, olov » TPOCEIKGzEIV). I would not mention something that may well be accidental, were 
it not that Baeumker (o. Cc. 184) claims it as conferring special status on Yopa without mentioning 
exparyetov, 

5 E.g, Baeumker, o.c. 187; Taylor, Comm. 312, 322, 387; Milhaud and Robin (Claghorn, 
ACPT 15 n. 19). But Brochard wrote (Etudes 108): ‘Quant a voir dans Platon un précurseur de 
Descartes, ce n’est pas possible.’ His reason is that there is nothing geometrical about Plato’s 
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space in three dimensions and nothing else’, declared Burnet (T. to P. 
344), ‘is really quite certain both from Plato’s own language and from 
the statements of Aristotle.’ But it is time to heed the advice of Timaeus 
(49a-b), that to understand the Receptacle we first need a ‘firm and 
trustworthy account’ of fire, air, water and earth, which Plato, like 


Decnaad ala pape Pe an the Aas consti one men ala rae thi amrwr am 


LT pcaocies, regar qs a$ me prim laly bodily CONnStituer#nits O1 everyti 1111s in 
the physical world. No one, he says, has explained their origin, and 
we talk of them as ulcimates without knowing what ed are. Far 
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ust ask, were they like before the creation of he cosmos? 
(48 b—-c.) 

First, observation shows that they are unstable, constantly changing 
into one another by condensation and compaction and rarefaction or 
dispersion—the old Ionian view. We cannot therefore call any of them 
an existing thing, but only a temporary qualification, a ‘such’, not a 
‘this’. But qualities presuppose something in which and from which 
they appear and disappear.3 Plato, one may say, is struggling to express 


Receptacle. This is certainly right, and ‘Taylor wrong in calling it ‘geometrical extension’. Popper 
gives a helpful summary of the Cartesian theory in his article in Studies in the Philosophy of 
Biology 1974, 262. Note (especially in view of what will come later) that he does not speak of 
Descartes reducing matter to pure extension but to ‘extended substance’. Matter was not reduced 
to space, but ‘space too was reduced to matter, since there was no empty space but only the essential 
spatial extension of matter’. (My italics.) Popper sees Plato’s Receptacle as similar, a ‘liquid-like 
medium’ in which vortical motion could take place without empty space (C. and R. 81 n. 22). 

1 Elements or letters, pp. 176, 211 above. Unlike Empedocles, the atomists did try to penetrate 
beyond the four elements, but in Plato’s view gave the wrong answers. Serious students of Tim. 
should be warned that this passage (roughly from 49b to sob) has been the subject of prolonged 
controversy. Cornford’s interpretation in PC (178-80) was challenged by Cherniss in 4/P 1954. 
Gulley in 4/P 1960 found Cherniss’s view ‘self-refuting and incorrect’ and in the same journal 
for 1960 E. N. Lee had something to say about both Gulley and Cherniss. 

2 Owen’s objection (SPM 323) that even the word toiodtov cannot consistently be used, and 
contradicts Crat. 439d 8-9, has I hope been dealt with on pp. 79-82. (Cf. also next page, on Tim. 
52a5.) We must not confuse the Heraclitean flux of a world with no unchanging Forms behind 
it (‘ifeven Beauty itself gives us the slip’, Crat. /.c.) and the same flux in a scheme (Plato’s) includ- 
ing the Forms. Since this chapter was written, a new interpretation of the relevant passage and its 
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context has been offered by D. J. Zeyl in soe 19755 with detailed criticism of other recent views. 

3 I have avoided the word ‘substratum’, just as P. lacks the Aristotelian Uwoxelyevov, but is 
not this what we usually mean by the word? Taylor (Comm. 387) forbids us to ‘introduce from 
Aristotle the notion of “‘matter”’ as a substratum of events. Aristotle is quite explicit . . . that 
Timaeus knows of no “matter”’ distinct from y®pa.’ He gives no reference, but may be thinking 
of Phys. 209b11, where A. says thy UAnv Kal thy xopav tortév pnt elvar év TH Tipaiw, This 
means that (as is obvious) he identified matter and space, not that he replaced matter by space. 
It is an interesting coincidence of vocabulary that matter (0An) is for A. ‘in the strictest sense’ the 
substratum which recetves becoming and perishing (To Utroxeipevov Tis yevéoews Kal pbopa&s 
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Sextikov, GC 320a2). The idea that Aristotle’s equation of P.’s éxyayeiov with his own An 
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for the first time what Kant said in 1787 and William Whewell sixty 
years later. 


If we remove from our empirical concept of a body, one by one, every feature 
in it which is [merely] empirical, the colour, the hardness or softness, the 
Welgnt even the Impericreabinity there still remains the space which the body 
(now entirely vanished) occupied, and this cannot be removed. Again, if we 
remove from our empirical concept of any object, corporeal or incorporeal, 
all properties which experience has taught us, we yet cannot take away that 
property through which the object is thought as substance or as inhering 


in a substance.! 


There follows immediately in Plato the simile of the gold wrought into 
different shapes. Like it, the ‘recipient of all bodies’, ‘of everything 
generated and perceptible’ (sob, 51a), remains itself, uncommitted to 
any of the properties which enter into it, and which Plato now reveals 
as copies of the eternal realities? (;0b-c); for there is an intelligible 
Form for each of the primary bodies. Fire and the rest in the physical 
world take the names of their Forms and, though generated, in constant 


motion, appearing and va nishing i in a particular locality, resemble these 


ce 


changeless realities.3 Here we have the familiar relationship of imitation 
in the classical doctrine of Forms, which Plato never abandoned, but 
has refined in three ways: 

(1) The dubious notion of ‘sharing’ is dropped. 

(2) The anonymous questioner of the Phaedo is given a final answer. 
Opposite qualities cannot change into one another, nor is it exact to say, 


rests on a misunderstanding is still strongly held. Cf. Solmsen in Mus. Helv. 1976, 27, citing 
Cherniss, ACPA 165 ff. 

™ Kant, Crit. of Pure Reason, Introd. to 2nd ed., § 2, trans, Kemp Smith. (The passage will be 
found in Edwards and Pap, Mod. Introd. to Phil. 3rd ed., 688.) Cf. Whewell, Phil. of the Ind. 
Sciences, 2nd ed. 1847 (new impr. 1967), 404f. The notion of substance as a substratum of change 
is unpopular with most modern scientists as it was with Berkeley and Hume, and Dingle in an 
article in BJ PS 1951 dismisses it as pre-scientific and childish. Von Weizsacker however speaks 
more cautiously in W.-V. of Phys. 31-3, and in America E. J. Nelson undertook in 1949 an 
impressive defence of substance in this sense as indispensable to empirical knowledge. (See 
Philos. for the Future, ed. Sellars etc., 106-24.) Stebbing wrote of the permanent psychological 
need for such a conception in M/L, 404. Dr G. E. R. Lloyd has suggested to me that there is a 
distinction to be drawn here between the application of the idea of substance to ordinary per- 
meaible cee oheresaithout sonie suc hades te would be ditienlt te wake <hnse oF oun ee 


ceptinie oojects (were without some sucn idea it woud De aincuit tO Make sense Of Our Cx- 
perience) and the physicists’ researches into matter and energy, which have largely outgrown 
it. Dingle and Nelson could both be right. 

2 piptbata soc5, APOpolMmpata 5122. 

3 Suovupov Spuoidy te 5245. 
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as was said there, that ‘things’ (tpé&yuara) take on these qualities in 
turn.' A neutral substratum is called for, which by receiving the im- 
print of the Forms produces visible and tangible things or bodies. 

(3) Interpreters of the Phaedo have differed over the status of ‘the 
tallness in us’ at 102d, and the sense in which, in this and other central 
dialogues, the Form was ‘present’ in the particulars, 
was deliberately vague (100d). Some have taken the immanent 
to be not the Form “self but something lower in the c 
Timaeus is unambiguous. The Form ‘neither a 
itself nor enters into anything else’ (52a); it is only images or copies of 
the Forms3 that enter and leave the Receptacle, making it part fiery, 
part wet and so on. 

Some of those who interpreted the Receptacle as ‘matter’ destroyed 
their case by equating matter with body (Kérper), thereby ensuring that 
subsequent criticism would be misdirected. Of course it is not body 
(which has sensible properties) any more than Aristotle’s “prime matter’ 
is is body. It is an abstraction,* reached by analysing corporeal substance 


way deemed necessary b by both philosophers to escape Parmenides 
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and explain the fact of change. It suggested to Plato the concept of 
space, not empty space as some have thought,> but ever full - a primi- 


tive kind of bodies , moving in every sense of the word kines —chang- 
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ing, generated and perishing, toppling over each other in sheis lack of 
homogeneity and balance (52c) and communicating this motion to the 
Receptacle itself. That the Receptacle itself should be agitated, and 
communicate its agitation back to its contents, is the strongest argu- 
ment for supposing that Plato meant what he said when he called it not 
only space but a matrix, ‘stuff without property’, as Popper describes 


t Pho. 103a—c;3 vol. Iv, 356. 

2 Thus Ross wrote (PTJ 30): ‘ What is present in the particular thing is not, strictly speaking, 
the Idea, but an imperfect copy | of the Idea’, ee Rist and Cornford have taken similar views. 
(See p. 48 with n. 1 above, and Cornford, P. and P. 78.) I myself see strong reasons against this, 
t have felt a doubt whether Plato’s own mind was clear h 

3 tédv Svroov cel pipypara socs. 

4 I.e. something which we abstract or separate in thought from that from which it is inseparable 
in fact, not a mere thought or product of the imagination, ‘bloss einen vorgestellten oder logischen 
Raum’ (Gauss, Handk. 111.2, 198), nor yet an abstraction in Cornford’s sense (PC 203). 

5 Especially in Germany: ‘das Leere’ or ‘leerer Raum’, Zeller 11.1, 740, supported by Baeum- 
ker and others. But there is no void in the cosmos (5847, 79b1, 80c3 and p. 290 n. 3 below), 
nor, I think we may assume, in the chaotic mixture which preceded it. 
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it, comparing Anaximander’s Apeiron (OS 1, 211). This chaos, disposed 
‘without reason’ or measure’, is what the Demiurge took over: ‘fire 
and water, earth and air, showing traces? of themselves but in such a 
condition as might be expected of anything from which God is absent’ 
(5 353-4). Of their container, so far as its nature can be grasped, one 

pes eee tha t the acy -l part of i bert ares aiaars + aug fir «Ln 
Can Ullly vay Lildal Llc — it apptals as il re, tne wet part as 
water and so on G 1b); so it offers every appearance to sight (52er), 

in 


though considered i abstraction from the diverse oe that 
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What exactly ‘enters and leaves’ the Receptacle ?4 


‘No Form enters into anything else.’ This accords with the purely 
paradigmatic role of the Forms in these later dialogues, but it is difficult 
to understand Plato’s exact intentions. Has he really explained the 
relation between Forms and phenomena? What are the ‘copies’ which, 
by entering the Receptacle, impregnate it with fieriness, wateriness etc.? 


“Not the qualities, but enmattered forms’, said Proclus oracularly,5 but 
avd |<; eninde Wk a Plato With the Form 


1 
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premises both in the PAzlebus and here a separate 
create a cosmos in their image. This is Mind or God, but so far there is 


NM CAGCMnac and Cc nd hac not wet taken the ‘os 
4h FYUOLILUS as (70G nas n t Ye tanecas cast & 


that the copies of the Forms ‘take their stamp from them in a mysterious 
and scarcely explicable manner’ (50c) betrays his embarrassment as a 
philosopher. He has not lost faith in the transcendence of the Forms, 
a partly religious belief as above all the Phaedrus showed, but one may 


t Or proportion, éAdyws. Cf. our use of ‘irrational’ to mean ‘without ratio’ (Popper C. and R. 
84). 

2 ixvn, primarily footsteps, and so traces of what is past rather than, as here, the beginnings 
of future development. (But cf. the use at Po/. 301e.) But Plato with his figure of the éxpayefov 
in mind thinks of them as zmprints on the Receptacle. With txktyTmpa and c&mopdérrtev cf, 
Theocr. 17.122 Tobdav éxudooetar ixvn (of dust). Of this inchoate state P. says at 69b that there 
was nothing then deserving the names we now apply—fire, water and the rest. 

3 This should make it clear that there is no contradiction, as some have claimed, between 
‘invisible’, ‘grasped without sensation’ (51a7, 52b2), and on the other hand, ‘appearing in 
every eiise to sight’ (52e1), together with the statement that God took over ‘all that was 
visible’ (3042). 

4 +t& elordvta Kai é&idvta. It is terribly difficult to avoid the word ‘things’, and once again 
one envies P. the Greek resource of using the neuter plural participle only. 

5 Ewaa el5n. See Cornford, PC 183. ‘Enmattered forms’ are an Aristotelian conception, 
hough not as Cornford says an Aristotelian phrase. Aéyou éwvAo1 occurs once, at De an. 403425, 
the 1d6n yuxiis. 
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be excused for feeling that the time is ripe for Aristotle to come forward 
with his conception of form as the intelligible, definable element in 
things. It helps little to suppose that the pre-cosmic chaos never actually 
existed, but only depicts what the world would be like if it were not 
divinely ordered. The analysis leaves us with two ete ores both 
resembling Forms, of which only one seems wanted: the copies 
(uiptjuarra) whose presence in the Receptacle of Becoming gives it 
visible and tangible character, and the physical bodies, or ‘things which 


’ ’ 
become 5 also ‘ like t ms ana nat med after them, compounded of 


the copies and Space together.* No doubt the copies would be in 
modern terms what Crombie calls them (ZPD 11, 303-5), property- 
instances as opposed to properties as such; but to Plato the Forms were 
never just properties, and I doubt if his mind was altogether clear on 
this point. Deprived of the almost mystical glow of conviction and the 
religious language that goes with it in the great central dialogues, and 
transferred to the ambience of an Anaximandrian Apeiron, the relation 


between the Forms and the natural world becomes difficult to explain. 
But Forms remain for Plato the only possible bridge between a 


Heraclitean lack of all stability and the immobile unity of Parmenides. 
Either of these by itself would make knowledge peat and cannot 
therefore be entertained by a philosopher. 


1 Ts this pressing analogies too far? Archer-Hind says simply: ‘The sensible objects of percep- 
tion are the eiSn eloidvta Kai &&idvtax’ (Tim. 45, my italics). This may be right, but P. seems 
to say that, then as now, perceptible objects are bodies, albeit in an even more fluid state, whereas 
the eloidvta kai é&idvta are only the formal characteristics of earth, air and the rest (voppat 
52d6). 

The ontology and cosmology of PAi/, and Tim. undoubtedly shed light on each other, but— 
at least concerning the primitive chaos—I think it is a mistake to expect a one-to-one corre- 
spondence between the features of each. Archer-Hind’s is a good attempt, but for one thing it is 
obvious from Phil. 23c¢9 and 24a2 that no difference is intended between tépas and 1d Tépas 
éyov, Further, the temporal aspect of creation (whether literal or mythical) colours Timaeus’s 
account and forbids exact equivalence. If the element of tépas is represented in Zim. by the 
infiltrating piutjata of the Forms, we have the problem that the marks of t#pas include measure, 


proportion and number. These are expressly excluded from the primitive chaos, to be added by 
God (53 a—b), whether we think of it in P.’s terms as ex isting ‘before the genesis of the world’ 
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or Simply as an imaginative description of the cosmos minus its rational organization. For this 
reason Ross’s idea that the eloidvta Kai é€id6vtx are geometrical figures is impossible (Arist. 
Metaph. vol. 1, 168). 
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What ts the cause of the pre-cosmic motion? 


Here is another question on which scholars are, and will remain, 
divided.' Timaeus’s reason for the motion in the Receptacle of Becom- 
ing is purely mechanical (52e): ‘Because it was filled with powers? 
neither alike nor evenly balanced, no part of it was in equipoise, but it 
was everywhere swung and shaken unevenly by them, and by its 
movement shook them in turn.’3 Plutarch oes attributed it to soul, 


because “soul is the cause and origin of motion’ (De an. procr. 1015 e): 
the soul of the world was at first irrational, and until it was endowed 
with reason by the Dem is rge its motions were disorderly. So Cornford 


(PC 205): ‘Since no bodily changes can occur without the self-motions 
of soul, the other factor present in this chaos must be irrational motions 
of the World-Soul, considered in abstraction from the ordered revolu- 
tions of Reason.’ But even a myth (if this is all mythical) should be 
internally consistent, and in Timaeus’s story the disorderly motion was 
there before the world: soul was created.4 Plutarch, like OHets, had in 
soul is the cause of all motion whatsoever in the present wor 
With due deference5 I would suggest that one should not try 


1 agreem ant tha Wo rele at thraa wortr 
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of which at least Plato’s fertile imagination is conveying his message 
through different pictures. Only in the Timaeus does he speak of a 
period before the cosmos was organized, and in both the others he is 
describing the nature of our world as if it had existed everlastingly. In 
the Laws (896e-97b) the motions of soul are all properly psychical, 
including wish, reflection, care, counsel, judgement true and false, and 
emotions. It may exhibit reason or folly, guiding things well or badly. 
In either case, with these and similar motions as primary, it ‘takes over’ 


.T ae 1 * p nt 1 : * 9 a 
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oO name only two examples, the view uaken here agrees with Crombie’s (EPD 11, 227f.) 
rather than Skemp’ s (TMPLD 76, 11 1). 

2 Tie. qualities, hot, cold, wet, dry etc. (vol. 1, 325 n. 1). At 50a3 P. uses the old word 
‘opposites’. 

3 57e oTdo1v piv év duaddtnt Klvnoiv Sé els dvopaAdtTnTa del TIBuev seems to clinch the 
point. Cf. Spoerri, R. de Philol, 1957, 213. 

4 The above was written before J. S. Clegg’s article ‘Plato’s Vision of Chaos’ appeared in 
CQ 1976, but having read it, I see no reason to modify what I have said. 

5 Taran has presented a detailed case for the contrary view in § v of his article in Anton and 
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the secondary motions of bodies and brings about their growth and 
decay, temperature, textures, colours and flavours. But (his favourite 
plea) only a rational soul could produce the regularity of the celestial 
motions (cf. 967b). No great ingenuity is needed to translate this into 
the terms of a genetic account in which, just as there was a pre-cosmic 


neri there wae ri ad hefar hveical matinne were die to the 
period, so tnere Was a peri Oa perore prysical HIUOLIUOLIS C1e UU LU LIC 
wish or judgement of any soul, good or bad. Certainly th e Timaeus 


contains no hint of any other doctrine. They just ‘came about of 
recessity’ (47¢), whose ‘nature it is to cause motion’ (47e-48a).! 
Finally, that motion in the Receptacle should be due to inanimate 
necessity accords with the scheme of Democritus on which Plato based 
it (p. 274 below). 

Plato’s point is the same throughout, that our world is the product 
of reason and design, not chance. Here his target may be Empedocles, or 
possibly, as elsewhere, Democritus. It was Empedocles who attributed 
motion specifically to overbalancing.? But whereas Empedocles was 
describing the origin of day and night, which he attributed, like all 


phenome: 1a of the present warld tn chance, 3 for Plato no sou llec Tea 
ror= wilt vv Ws arts LY ws, ivi avs ulles S pr oe 
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cess could produce such uniform recurrence. The sum of things must 
remain in turmoil and disorder until Mind intervenes to rescue it. 


Necessity 


We have seen that the Demiurge is not omnipotent, but must create his 
cosmos in a given material which cannot achieve the changeless perfec- 
tion of the intelligible world.4 This resistance to perfect ordering Plato 
ascribes to necessity (ananké), which he presents under two aspects, 
positive and negative. To take an example, God wished us to have sight 
so that by observation of the heavens we might be led to philosophy 
(46e-47c). That is its ia cause. But it was only possible through 
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3 Frr. 59.2, 103, 104 etc. See vol. 11, 161-4. So of course did most of the earlier cosmologists 
except Diogenes of Apollonia (vol. 1, 369), and above all Democritus. 

4 A point made in the Pol. (269d): ‘ What we call universe (oUpavés) and cosmos has received 
many blessed gifts from its progenitor, but nevertheless it partakes of body, and so cannot remain 
for ever without change.’ Cf. the yevéoews avayxKala ovcia at 283d. 
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the eyes—parts of a body made from the four elements—and the 
behaviour of light-rays. This physical mechanism of sight Plato de- 
scribes in detail (45b—46c), calling it and other organs and processes 
“co-causes’,! secondary and subordinate. The error of most earlier 
philosophers had been to sca them as Pama: In the Phaedo he had 


reewmnta © eet oN his a arelone of fin | yet Vat ee) es Las se tim t e 


castigatea tnis nepiect Or find: CauSa ation as ‘absurd’ and ‘sheer lazi iness’, 
and dismissed as waste of time the attempt to explain the world by ‘airs, 


ethers, waters and other strange things’. Now his attitude has changed. 
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processes occupy at least a third of the whole work, and detailed 
explanations are given of the ingenuity with which the Demiurge 
adapted them to good ends. The cosmos is ‘the combined work of 
Reason and Necessity’, Reason prevailing over Necessity, in Reason’s 
way, by ‘wise persuasion’ (47e-48a). The personification of Necessity 
as ‘persuadable’ is apt. In Greek poetry, including the philosophical 
poets Parmenides and Empedocles, the goddess Ananke, true to her 
name, was inexorable, and ‘of unconquerable might’.3 Plato corrects 


arguments of Reason. 
But not entirely. In turning to the negative aspect of necessity, Plato 


dro rops t the personification. which has served its allusive purpose. Neces- 
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sity, ‘the errant cause’ (4847), is of the kind which ‘destitute of reason 
produces chance results, without order’. They are not designed, but 
just happen (46e, 47e). Matter has its necessary characteristics (‘powers’) 
indifferent to reason or values. Fire may warm a house and cook 
a meal, or destroy the house and kill its owners. The latter we call 
an accident, and it explains the close association of necessity and chance 
in the Greek mind.4 The necessity is internal to one thing, as heat to 
fire, the chance lies in the proximity of two things, burning agent and 
combustible material. Although fire must burn, the craftsman by his 


t ouvaltia 46c, the word used in Pol. of téxvoi subordinate to a major one, as the manufacture 
of spindles and shuttles subserves the art of weaving (281 c-e). 
2 Pho. 98b—-99¢; vol. Iv, 339, 5 5Oe Contrast esp. Zim. 68e—69a, translated on p. 252 above. 


Ps ‘ - en essen be | 
3 Aesch. PV 105, Eur. Ale. 965. 5 For Ananke in Greek literature and Parmenides see vol. il, 


34-7; in Empedocles, 74. 163. 

4 For necessity and chance as practically identical for the Greeks, see vol. u, 414f., and cf. 
Cornford, PC 16s ff. In Plato it is best illustrated by the atheists’ account of the fortuitous origin 
of the world at Laws 88 a-—c, esp. in the phrase kat& TUuyny &€ dveyxngs (cr). 
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choice of materials and design can reduce the danger of accidents and 
direct its activity, so far as possible, to useful ends, thus ‘persuading 
Necessity’. She symbolizes the ultimate intractability of matter, which 
no craftsman can overcome entirely. The cosmos is a magnificent 
creation, modelled on the Forms by divine Reason, but being corporeal 
: han a block of marble can be— 
made to resemble—a human face. Pygmalion is a 
myth, and even God could only make the world ‘as good as possible’, 


to tne peSt Or nis po wers’ ° 


The central idea of a material chaos moved by a mindless inner 
necessity bears a resemblance to the system of Democritus which can 
hardly be fortuitous.? ‘Democritus’, said Aristotle, ‘ignored the final 
cause and attributed all the operations of nature to necessity.’ According 
to Diogenes Laertius he held that ‘All things come about of necessity, 
for the vortex is the cause of all becoming, and this he calls necessity’, 
and the Placita have it that necessity for him consisted in ‘the resistance, 
movement and blows of matter’.3 For Democritus this was all that was 
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causes, which whatever its difficulties does avoid the intellectual dilemma 
facing those who try to reconcile an omnipotent and benevolent deity 
with the manifest imperfections of the world. 


t This is repeatedly emphasized: 30a3, 37d 2, 46c8, 53b5. 

2 Few statements about 77m. are uncontroversial. Said Taylor in 1926 (Comm. 3): ‘I believe 
I shall be able to show... that there are no traces anywhere in Plato of a knowledge of Democritus, 
and that in the Zimaeus in particular the whole plan of the dialogue makes such references 
impossible.’ Contrast Jowett’s editors (Dialogues vol. 111, 1953, 669 n.): ‘Most authorities would 
now agree that the Zimaeus is in part directed against Democritus.’ This is true, so there 
is no need to quote individuals. Many refer to the study of Hammer-Jensen in AGP 1910, who 
weakened her case unnecessarily by the unacceptable claim that P. only learned of Democritus’s 
work when Jim. was partly written, and changed his mind in the middle. (For some criticism 
see vol. 11, 406 n. 2.) Stenzel in his essays on P. and Democritus tends to exaggerate 
resemblances between them, but is helpful nevertheless. 

3 Arist. GA 789b2, D.L. 9.45, Aét. 1.26.2 (DK 68 a 66 and 1). 
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The creation of cosmos 


Why it was created (29d-30b). This section is the starting-point of 
Timaeus’s narrative. The reason for creation is religious. God is good, 
and it is not ‘lawful’ (or permissible, themis) for the Best to act other- 
wise than for the best. Being good, he had no jealousy in his nature (a 
criticism of current ideas of divine phthonos). He wished everything to 
be as good as possible, and so, finding visible nature in its state of rest- 
less and inharmonious motion, reduced it to order, which he deemed 
better than disorder. Reasoning further that anything in nature would 


be hetter with intellioence than without and cannot have intellioence 
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without soul, he put mind in soul and soul in body.t So by God’s 
providence this world was created as a living and intelligent creature, 
modelled on the intelligible and all-embracing Living Creature itself. 


Uniqueness of the cosmos (31a—b). Democritus had argued that since 


there exists an infinite number of atoms moving at random in an infinite 
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void, i it WaS unreasonapie to suppose that tn 
have produced a cosmic system in our part of the void would not have 


led to the tommation of similar systems elsewhere. What is at stake 
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tion of con or re as the originating principle, and Plato’s reply 
is in terms of purpose: ‘/n order that it might resemble . . .” The cosmos 
must resemble its model in every way possible, the model is unique, 
therefore the cosmos must be unique. How the uniqueness of a physical 
world can be ensured is explained later (32c-33a, p. 279 below). 

The case for the uniqueness of the model is more complex. Plato has 
argued in different ways in different dialogues that every form is unique, 
but the present argument is tailored to the Form in question, namely 
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1 Where nous and psyche are distinguished, psyche signifies what for P. are the lower parts of 
the tripartite soul, the life of an animate body with the capacity for sensation, desire and emotions 
such as anger and fear. Although it would be nonsense to say that God is not alive, I think, as I 
have said on p. 215, that in the context of the distinction God, having no body, has nous without 
psyche, It is Ta Kata puoi dépatd& that cannot have one without the other (30br). 

2 Some at least, he thought, would not repeat the features of our world exactly. For innumerable 
worlds in Democritus see vol. 11, 405, 406 n. 1. 
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arguments which have sometimes been taken as one and the same, and 
have generated much comment. They are, besides the present one, the 
argument about the ‘three beds’ at Rep. 597c and the ‘Third Man 
argument’ of the Parmenides. ] have tried to disentangle these in vol. tv, 
552, and will ony repeat here the gist of the one which now concerns us, 
at Tim. 31a. It runs as follows. 

The Form of a genus (in this case Animal) must contain the Forms of 
all the species subsumed under it. In Plato’s terms, ny are ‘parts’ of 
it? If there were two, each would contain some only of the relevant 
species, and there would have to be a more all-embracing Form con- 
taining both of these with the species which each embraces. They would 
be like the Forms of vertebrates and invertebrates, each containing a 


large number of species of animal but not all. 


The body of the cosmos (31 b-34b). The early Ionians had assumed one 
primary substance in the cosmos, Parmenides two,3 and Empedocles 


four, fire, water, earth and air. Plato agrees with Empedocles, but unlike 
Asis 
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body and be visible and tangible (solid). This demands two bodies, fire 
(which includes light, 45 b) and earth. S e Demiurge must 
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(kalés) combined without a third to bind chem together. This is because 
the strongest bond is geometrical proportion, which cannot exist be- 
tween fewer than three constituents. The fourth is added because the 
cosmos is to be three-dimensional, and whereas for a plane surface (i.e. 
to link two numbers) one mean proportional suffices, a solid body 
requires two.4 We begin to see what Timaeus meant when he said that 


t FE.g. by Adam in his note on Rep. 597¢. 

2 pépn 3146. Cf. p. 153 n. 4 above. 

3 In the away of Seeming’, of course. In fr. 8.53 the two are light and night, but he seems in 
some way to have identified nignt with earth. ageiee says four times that his two primary 

heraniecewere fre and Gath: Theephrecre and Alex, Aoheed: adde exoliaide-sae he 


Supstances were nre ana Cartn, 4 pur. repeats it, ang fuiex. Aphrod. @aas Cxpricituy wnat ne 
called the earth darkness. (See vol. 11, 58 with n. 2.) These commentators had the complete poem, 
and even in the surviving frr. (/c.) he calls night ‘dense and heavy’. Plato’s start from fire and 
earth may reflect once again his great respect for Parmenides. 

4 P, is speaking in terms of square (or rectangular) and solid numbers (Taylor, Comm. 97f.). 
His last statement is not universally true. See Grote, P/. 111, 252 n. a, Taylor, Comm. 97. and 
on these mathematical passages in general Cornford, PC 45-52 (with his quotations from Heath) 
and Archer-Hind, Tim. 97-9. 
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his listeners would follow his demonstrations because they were 
experts, trained in the requisite sciences (53c). ‘Plato is compressing 
his statement of technical matters to such an extent that only expert 
readers would fully appreciate his meaning’ (Cornford, PC 47). Apart 
from that, his Pythagorizing synthesis of the mathematical and the 
physical may seem strange today.’ If a medicine which requires in- 
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gredients mixed in the proportion 1:3:7 is made up in the proportion 
I:10:100, it will not console us to be told that the latter is a perfect 
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might also ask’, he protests (Meztaph. 1092b 26), ‘what good things get 
from numbers by their mixture being in accordance with a number... 
Honey-water is no more wholesome if it is mixed in the proportion of 
three times three: it would do more good if it were in no particular ratio 
but well diluted than if it were numerically expressible but strong.’ Nor 
is it obvious why two elements (water and earth, say, to make clay) 
should need a separate third to ‘bind’ them. Cornford says nothing of 
this, and Taylor (Comm. 95) treats it asa special condition for earth and 
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em 
strongly opposed. This will not do. The condition, laid down at 
38b8-c1, is purely general: “It is impossible for two things to 
combined without a third.’ Plato is using the language of mathematics 
not of chemistry or any science which takes account of the physical 
properties of different kinds of body. 

The Politicus and Philebus* have accustomed us already to the im- 
portance in Plato’s eyes of measure, limit and proportion as essentials of 
goodness (fitness for function). He does not say that two elements by 
themselves cannot mix: the emphasis is on ka/és. The cosmos, though 
not perfect, is the best and most lasting of all created living things. It 
cannot therefore have been thrown sans haphazard, but was 


planned as an organism in which the various components are blended 


' For the Pythagorean derivation of bodies from geometrical solids, and ultimately from 
numbers, see vol. 1, ch. rv(D), esp. pp. 229-73. 
2 Not to mention Gorg. 507e-508a, which applied the laws of mathematical proportion to 
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cosmic structure and human COMGUCT GuiKEe. ane SaMe€ association O1 tnemMm With values permcates 
the Rep., but it reaches its climax in Zim., both here and later in the construction of the geometrical 
particles. ‘Of course’, says Taylor of the present passage (Comm. 98), ‘this is not given by Plato 
as a demonstration’ that there are exactly four ‘roots’. ‘It is simply a play of mathematical fancy.’ 
I suspect that for P. it was more than that. 
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with the most exquisite delicacy and precision. This proportionate 
blending ensures its wholeness and unity (32d9-33a1), knitting its 
parts together in bonds of amity" indissoluble save by its author. In the 
Phaedo Socrates demanded an explanation of the world which would 
demonstrate that what binds and holds it together is the power of the 
good and right.” Here where Plato gives the full answer, the binding 
force is expressed in terms of analogia, geometrical proportion. No 
reader of the Gorgias and Republic will be surprised. 

God, then, made the elements ‘as far as possible proportionate to 
each other, so that as fire is to air, so air is to water, and as air to water, 
so water is to earth’ (32b). This is usually, as by Cornford,3 referred to 
their respective quantities, but with the description of pre-cosmic chaos 
fresh in our mind, some questions must suggest themselves, perhaps un- 
fairly, to the literal-minded. The Receptacle of Becoming itself had a 
fiery part, a watery part and so on, and it was also said that fire, water, 
earth and air, though ‘without proportion and measure’, already pos- 
sessed traces of their distinct natures. Those four, and no others, were 
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(53a-b). We are about to learn also that, for excellent reasons, he in- 
corporated ad/ the aoe water, air and earth into the cosmos. How then, 


e e e 
first, was it in his choice to 


rather than two, and how, secondly, if he used all there was of them, 
making no selection: Was it open to him to relate the quantities in 
geometrical proportion?4 One might also wonder, thirdly, since the 
creation is cast in narrative form, whether we are to imagine that he has 
already organized each element, whose quantities are here decided, into 
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t P, uses piAia (322), the Empedoclean term for the unifying force. Empedocles, a westerner 
like Timaeus, also introduced the idea of definite numerical (if not geometrical) proportions, at 
least for organic compounds, though in a less advanced way and without P.’s teleological 
implications. See vol. 11, 211-16. 

2 99c. English cannot reproduce the affinity of the Greek words in 16 5fov ouv65elv, 

3 PC 43: “All that the Demiurge does now is to fix their quantities in a certain definite 
proportion.’ Cf. 51: ‘Plato has not indicated what are the quantities between which his geo- 
metrical proportion holds... It may be conjectured that the quantities in question are the total 
volumes of the four primary bodies.’ 

* I might mention R. J. Mortley’s alternative suggestion, in a note in Hermes 1969, that 
“The numbers that could be used in a proportion such as this would not represent relations 
between elements, but cosmic forces existing as Forms and affecting the sensible world in 


the same u ay as Baie Forms.’ I do not feel able to comment on this, but some may find it 


helpful. 
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minute corpuscles of geometrical shape.! This is not mentioned until 
much later, after the description of pre-cosmic chaos, where it certainly 
appears as his first step in the introduction of order. It seems possible 
that the randomness of Timaeus’s discourse and his repeated fresh 
starts, which he puts down to human weakness, besides conveying an 
449 nt Poet at anci ste La ata thas ale r+ at ee ot oc Pawel = poe making Pe) enn al; Qqnen 
all Ul spont AlCl] ty, lave tic ulterior PuLpyse OT mM aking tnese qiscre- 
pancies less noticeable. Certainly they do not seem to have occurred 
to previous commentators, who have followed Plato’s order of mae 
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tion rather than what he himself Says iS tne ripnit ONE. if SO, ONE Cai 
sympathize and agree with his reasonable plea that on a subject like the 
origin of the whole universe one should not expect an account in every 
way self-consistent and precise (28c). 

To make the body of the cosmos, the Demiurge used the whole 
quantity of all four primary bodies (32c), thus ensuring first its unity 
(there was nothing left over from which a second might arise, 3341) 
and secondly its permanence. This has already been attributed to the 

ud brought about by the proportions between its elements, but 
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creatures are attacks from heat, cold and other ‘powers’ of extraneous 
eae é Immune oe these dangers, although material it can last as 


evil being would ke to ie ee is eccil andi well sonedacied, 
it will last for ever; but its preservation lies in God’s hands, not in its 
own nature, for nothing bodily can be intrinsically indestructible. 
Certain other consequences flow from its completeness, and differentiate 
it from any of the living creatures which it contains. It needs none 
of their organs or limbs, for there is nothing outside for it to see 
or hear, nothing to eat or excrete—it is entirely self-sufficient—or 
grasp with hands, nowhere to go on legs and feet. So he made it a 
sphere, the best of all shapes, which contains all others} as the cosmos 

1 If, as Cornford seems to have thought (PC 223), the mention of numbers (TA16n) in the 


summing-up of God’s work on the corpuscles at 56c, refers to the relative quantities of each kind, 
this would seem to be so. 


2 In case we should fail to take the animation of the cosmos seriously, this is an ef 
reminder of its affinity to the rest of animal life. ‘Analogy’ would be too weak a word. 

3 It is the only figure in which all five regular polyhedra can be inscribed, and these underlie 
the structure of the primary bodies (pp. 282ff. below). Inscription is mentioned at 55a. This is 


given by Proclus as the more probable of two explanations (/n Tim. 2, 71 and 76 Diehl). 
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contains all living creatures, and gave it as sole motion revolution 
about its axis, the only motion which a body can perform within 
its own limits. 

In this, and especially its psychological connotations, Plato owes 
something to Alcmaeon, but more to Parmenides, especie). in the 
denial of some features of Pythagorean thought with which they were 
both familiar. He takes over the One Being of Parmenides, ‘complete’, 
‘like the mass of a well-rounded sphere’, a every way from the 
centre’ (fr. 8.42-4), with nothing outside it.! Even when he allows for 
Becoming by restoring motion and heterogeneity, he continues to 
respect Parmenides’s next dictum, that it ‘keeps evenly within its limits’ 
(v. 49). Nor can Empedocles have been far from his thoughts, who de- 
scribing the sum of things in the reign of Love wrote (fr. 29): ‘No twin 
branches spring from its back, there are no feet nor nimble knees, but 
it was a sphere and in all directions equal to itself.’ He even contri- 
buted the conception of a great Mind pervading the whole cosmos (fr. 
134). Cosmogonical theory is not Plato’s métier, and he does not hesi- 
tate to hark back to earlier leaders in the field if he can adapt them to his 
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demonstration that the world is born of design not chance; for on that, 
as he makes even clearer in Laws 10, depended the existence of objec- 


tive c cr} riteria for human behaviour He reorets therefore the view come 
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mon to the Milesians and Democritus that the cosmos is surrounded by 
a mass of bodily substance out of which it had arisen and into which it 
would some time disintegrate; for that was linked to the conception of 
it as a product of mindless physical forces alone. 


Construction of the primary bodies (§3c-57d) 


So far Timaeus has described the body of the cosmos in fairly general 
terms, apologizing at the same time for not treating first of the soul, 
which was created first. The heavenly bodies, on the other hand, are 
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™ For Alcmaeon see vol. 1, 354; for Parm. vol. 11, 47f. Plato even recalls his language. Cf. 


Tim. 33b 4-6 opaipoeidés, tk pEoou TavTN Tpds Tas TEAEUTGS igov d&rrExOV SpoIdTaTéV Te AUTO EauTEH 
oynueétrov with Parm. fr. 8.42—4 (which he quotes verbatim at Soph. 244e): 
TETEACo LE vov toti 
TaVTOBEV EUKUKAOU GpaiIpts EvariyKiov SyKe, 
peoodbev lootraAes Trdvtn. 
Mortley has drawn attention to the meaning of 6voié6taTov and its connexion with Parm. in an 
article on Plato’s choice of the sphere in REG 1969. 
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displaced from the account of the world’s body and brought in after its 
soul in explanation of time, which depends on their revolutions (374d ff., 
pp- 299 below). His order has indeed something of a casual air,' and 
just as he described the creation of cosmos before the pre-existing chaos, 
so he defers the structure of the elements of which the body of the 
ists until after the account of its soul, of time, the heavenly 
bodies, and even the creation and destiny of man. It arises, naturally 


enough, out of the description of the pre-cosmic chaos, in which 
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(p. 269 above). To reduce them to order, the Demiurge ‘fashioned 
them by shapes and numbers’. We have already examined their pre- 
vious state, and since they are the constituents of the world’s body 
(31 b-32¢) their formation may best be taken here. 


The geometrical basis of matter. If the world is the work of reason, 
rationality (displayed in measure and proportion) must be detectable in 
the ultimate and most elemental forms of which it is built up; and these, 
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Empedocles. Those are more complex than syllables, and to find the 


actual ‘letters’ of the universe one must probe sepa The atoms of 


Democritus were of all kinds of irreoular shap and sizes. whic 
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suited his general view of the world as a product of see coinci- 
dence. With an infinite number of irregularly shaped atoms colliding 
and becoming entangled in infinite space, it was inevitable (ananké) that 
somewhere, some time, they should build up into a world like ours. 
Implacably opposed to such a view of its origin, Plato was bound to 
carry his opposition into the ultimate structure of matter and show that 
even an atomic theory need not be atheistic. Against the Democritean 
ee he set the Pythagorean idea that number and measure ay 


nto everything. The Pythagoreans, said Aristotfe (Metaph. 985 hb 
and similarly i in many places), since the nature a everything “Ise 


seemed to be entirely assimilated to numbers, and numbers to be pri- 
mary throughout the natural world, supposed the elements of numbers 
t | hope this will not be taken to imply anything but the most artful composition on Plato’s 


part, appearing not least in the impression he conveys of an expert giving an impromptu talk to 
friends rather than a formal lecture. 
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to be the elements of all that exists, and the whole universe to be a 
harmonia and a number.? 

The details, as Timaeus says, are for mathematicians. The general 
scheme is based on the five regular solids or polyhedra: tetrahedron 


(three-sided pyramid), cube, octahedron, icosahedron, dodecahedron.’ 
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scribed in a sphere, gave them, at least in Pythagorizing eyes, a 
peculiar poor and beauty. Plato calls the first four ‘the four 
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smallest, most mobile and sharpest of these regular solids,* is assigned 
to fire, the icosahedron to air, octahedron to water and cube to earth. 
These shapes and sizes are connected with their physical qualities, the 
destructive power of fire, the stability of earth and so on. So far the 
theory may be called particulate if not atomic, for the solids are bodies 
too small to be seen, though visible in the aggregate (56b-—c). As bodies 
they cannot be geometrically perfect, but have been made by God as 
accurate as the nature of Necessity would allow. They are not strictly 
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analysed by the ph ilosopher ) into yet more siemestay forms. One of 
the objects of Plato’s theory of matter was to allow for the mutual 


transformation of certain elements. Both he and Aristotle rejected the 
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theory of Empedocles who, under the direct influence of Parmenides, 
had denied the change of any of the four ‘roots’ into another: all 
phenomena were accounted for by their mingling and separation (fr. 
21.13-14; vol. 11, 148). In combination they retained their individual 
identities, though these might be imperceptible. 


t Some scholars who deny that P. had Democritus in mind point as evidence to the fact that 
their theories are quite unlike in this respect, that P.’s atoms are geometrically constructed— 
as if any reference of P. to Democritus could be other than polemical. 

2 Owing to the fame of Tim., the five regular polyhedra on which P. based his atomism became 
known as ‘the Platonic figures’, but he was certainly not responsible for their recognition, and the 
evidence that their connexion with the four elements and the cosmos as a whole was already a fea- 
ture of Pythagoreanism is strong, It is fully discussed in vol. 1, 266—73 (together with the date of the 
construction of the five regular polyhedra), and cf. the quotation from von Weizsacker on pp. 225 f. 

3 Perhaps also the beauty of crystals, Ridgeway observed in CR 1896 that quartz crystals are 
pyramidal, iron pyrites cubical, and garnets dodecahedral. (There is a reference to inscription at 
$5 a3, and it is probably also implied at 33b3-4.) 

4 A glance at scale models (of which I have a set in front of me as I write) or drawings brings 
home the relative smallness and sharpness of the pyramid, assuming (as one must) that all the 
figures have sides of the same length. (The drawings on p. 76 of Lee’s translation are helpful but 
not to scale.) 
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Transformation of the primary bodies. To combat this view, Plato carries 
his analysis a stage further. The surfaces of three of the four polyhedra 
which he has assigned to the elements are triangular, and the square 
itself can be divided into two triangles.' For reasons not immediately 
obvious,” Plato does not take the equilateral triangular faces of the first 
three as ultim late, but divides them, as well as the square, into two 
right-angled sienales scalene and isosceles respectively. These he posits 
as ibe elementary, all other triangles being derived from them (53 c—d). 
nce, then, the particles of three of the elements have identical surfaces, 
it is possible that, if they should be broken up, the surfaces will re- 
combine in different ways to form any other of the three regular solids 
so constructed. When for instance heat dries up a puddle of water, the 
small, sharp, mobile pyramids of fire have pierced and split up the water- 
particles, and the twenty faces of each have regrouped themselves as 
two octahedra (air-particles) and one pyramid (fire) (56d). Earth 
alone is not subject to this process of transformation, for its surfaces 


can only be reduced to isosceles triangles which cannot combine with 


the others If earth i 1S split her ra ite narta cimnley drei ft ahniit antil thar 
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meet others of their kind and can re-combine as earth.3 


1 Cornford (PC 211) said it is ‘by no means obvious’ why Plato does not take the square as 
one of his elementary plane figures. Others have also seen it as a problem. Surely the reason is 
that it is not an elementary plane figure. It can be analysed into triangles, but with triangles the 
analysis of a rectilinear plane figure must stop, as Plato noted (537). 

2 Cornford (212) attributed it simply to the choice of the regular solids. We cannot here 
pursue Plato’s geometrical scheme through all its details, but mention must be made of Popper’s 
brilliantly argued thesis that the special importance of these triangles lies in their incorporation 
of the irrational square roots of 2 and 3. Plato’s main contribution to science, in Popper’s view, 
sprang from his realization of the problem of the irrational (on which he lays such stress at Laws 
820a-b), and his consequent substitution of a geometrical view of the world for the arithmetical 
outlook of early Pythagoreanism. See Popper’s C. and R. 75-93 (repr. in Brown’s Meno 143-73) 
and O.S.1, ch. 6 n. 9, 248-53. The thesis is summarized by Toulmin and Goodfield, 4. of M. 80 
(in both original and Penguin eds.: pp. 75-82 of this book give a lucid summary and appraisal of 
Plato’s theory of the composition of matter). I was puzzled at first that Plato should introduce 
irrationals at the very heart of his scheme, when he has been so emphatic (here and in Po/, and 


Phil. 2 that the work of Mind was always: characterized Py measure and ratio (uétpov and Adyos). 


But Popper’ s explanation of how, precisely because of this innovation, ‘the existence of irrationals 
was no longer incomprehensible or “‘irrational’”’’ has removed this difficulty. See O.S. 1 at top of 
p. 251. 

3 56d. Aristotle, who believed that transmutation occurred between all four simple bodies, 
complained that in making earth an exception P. was exalting his own mathematical theory at the 
expense of observed facts (Cael. 306a5—9). This criticism has been repeated in modern times. 
Cornford (PC 216) thought it ‘simply a consequence of the decision to assign the cube to earth’, 
and Eva Sachs surmised that P. would have been happy if someone could have supplied a fourth 
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Fifth figure and fifth body. Of the five regular solids there remains the 
dodecahedron, whose surfaces are pentagonal. It was used by the 
Demiurge not for any of the simple bodies, but for the whole cosmos. 
This, as we know, was spherical, and commentators since Plutarch have 
aptly compared Phaedo 110b, where the spherical earth, seen from 
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leather’ and to be ‘picked out in various colours’.' This raises an 


interesting question in the history of ideas, namely the emereenc of 
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hedra is associated with a simple body. The dodecahedron is not. The 
heavenly bodies are said to be largely made of fire, while aither is 
simply the clearest form of air (40a and 58d). But the symmetry of a 
scheme in which all five figures corresponded to different simple bodies 
must have made a strong appeal,” and it is about this time, or a little 
earlier among the Pythagoreans, that the first hints of a fifth body 
appear. It is unambiguously present in the Zpinomis (981c), and even 
in the Cratylus aither is expressly separated from air (410b).3 Other 


regular body made up of triangles similar to those of the others, Others agree (Solmsen, ASPW 
§2.n. 1243; G. E.R. Lloyd, EGSe 77), but Proclus (ap. Simpl. Cael. 643) defended P.: earth is 
never seen to change, though earthy compounds do when water or fire leaves them. In modern 
times Cherniss (4CPA 150) and Taylor incline to the empirical explanation: ‘It is because of the 
irreducibility of earth that Timaeus needs two primary triangles’ (Comm. 369). Cornford himself 
said earlier (21 3) that P. wished to eon transmutation, and ‘for this physical purpose all he needs 
can n be n no esntook either way, this seems to me e the more likely order of ‘Pp S choughe: If s so, the 
words ds SoKxoUpev and os paivetat at 49b8 and c7 are to be taken seriously, which is teasonable, 
Cf, toalveto, pavtazdpeva at 54b. 

t TroKiAn, xpouaci SietAnuyévn. Burnet saw in these words the explanation of Siazwypaqoov 
at 55 cG6, denying that it could refer to the signs of the Zodiac as usually supposed (EGP 294 n. 5). 
Cf. Cornford, PC 219: ‘not only the twelve signs of the Zodiac, but all the other constellations’. 
On the sphere constructed out of twelve pentagons see further vol. 1, 268f. 

2 This is how Simplicius saw it (Phys. 1165,18): ‘Why then does [Aristotle] calls the heavens 
a fifth body? Perhaps because Plato himself describes the substance of the heavens as different 
from the four sublunary bodies. After all, he assigned the dodecahedron to the heavens, and each 
of the four elements he described by a different figure.’ 

3 In Pho. too, 5 5& futv dtp, éxelvois tov al@épax occurs in the cosmological myth (111br). 
The fifth body was ready and waiting, so to speak, in common belief and in myth, to be adopted 
into natural philosophy. 

4 Pp. 267-73. To the modern references given there may be added P. Moraux, art. ‘Quinta 
essentia’ in RE xlvii. Halbb. 1171-1263 with Nachtrag 1430-2; Harward, Epin. 125f.; Taran, 
AJP 1962, 315f. (reviewing Novotny’s Epin.), where the statement that Xenocrates ‘located 
[aither] outside the sphere of fire’ must be an inference from the order in which X. mentioned the 
five bodies. (In his Academica of 1975, p. 40, Taran concludes from Simpl.’s testimony that 
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conception of a fifth element evolved gradually out of earlier cosmo- 
logical presuppositions. 


The remoter principles: geometry and physics. At 53d Plato hints that 
even his analysis of physics bodies into triangular surfaces is not com- 
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Timaeus has no need to go further back than the surface, which a s the 
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But the Pythagorean flavour of the whole makes it easy to guess what 
these remoter principles are. First come Limit and the Unlimited, equated 
with numerical oddness and evenness. They produce the unit, first im- 
position of Limit on the Unlimited, from which spring numbers. From 
numbers are derived geometrical figures by equating the unit with the 
point, two with the line, three with the simplest rectilinear plane figure. 
From plane figures come solids, and from solids sensible bodies.” Aris- 
totle never tired of castigating the Pythagoreans for this derivation of the 
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assumed the principles of mathematics to be the principles of every- 
thing.’ ‘ They suppose units to possess magnitude.’ * When they construct 
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of elements which have neither—they appear to Be talking about some 
other universe and other bodies, not those that we perceive.’3 In De 
caelo (299a1-300a19) he levels similar criticisms at the Timaeus itself. 

As so often, opinions differ. Thus Cornford, PC 285: ‘We must 
reject the view that Plato has reduced the bodily to mere empty space 
figured in the geometrical patterns which the Demiurge is now going to 
introduce’; but Burnet, 7. to P. 344: “Plato undoubtedly means to say 
that the corporeal can be alana spun to extension geometrically 


limited.’ The quest ion is obviou 
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Xenocrates ‘identified the ether with the dodecahedron’, i.e. believed that this was Plato’s inten- 
tion.) 

t 53c, A. T. Nicol in CQ 1936, 125. 

2 Alex. Polyhist. ap. D.L. 8.24. For a full account of the Pythagorean theory, with authorities, 
see vol, 1, 238 ff. For Plato, Stenzel’s discussion in Z. und G. 70-5, ‘Das Ende der Teilung des 
Raumlichen im math. -physikalischem Atom’, is relevant. 


2 Bae wn and fiinchne giineatinns ese Ua 1 sen 24 S44 248 
2 £© OT rem, ana rurwmer quotations see Vou. I, 229, 232, 234, 235. 
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neither senses nor mind can properly comprehend. The difficulty for 
Plato results, I suggest, from an attempt to reconcile two different types 
of cosmology: the Pythagorean, predominantly mathematical and pay- 
ing the minimum of attention to physical substances or properties like 
fire or earth, hot, cold, wet and dry; and the Ionian or materialistic, 
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culminating in the Heraclitean co nception’ o 
ending flux of change. Hot is continuously becoming cold and cold hot, 
water is drying up and turning to air, air condensing and becoming 
water, with never an instant’s pause. We know what a tremendous im- 
pression this world-view made on Plato, but if absolute instability 
represented the true nature of the universe it could never be the object 
of scientific knowledge, for it could never be brought under general 
laws. When he wrote the Phaedo and Republic he appears to have 
accepted its consequences and abandoned hope of a science of the 
physical world. Knowledge is not of ‘what becomes’ but only of ‘what 
s’, the immutable world of Forms after the pattern of which the tem- 
poral world is formed. The Theaetetus probed the question further on the 
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strongly as ever the distinction between ‘what becomes’ and ‘what is’, 
with its parallel epistemological distinction between belief and know- 


ledge, a and warns that any account of the physical world can b be no more 
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than probable; yet such an account has now pbecoine for him supremely 
worth giving, and he takes great pains to work it out in detail. His con- 
clusion seems to be this. If Heraclitean flux or Democritean atomism has 
the last word, the world in which we live must be abandoned to chance. 
No other cause brought it into being or sustains it now. But this belief 
is both erroneous and (as he will argue at length in the Laws) morally 
disastrous. True, the creative Reason had to work on a given and to 
some extent recalcitrant material. Perfection is found only among the 
Forms, not ins cee at all; but even in this world Reason has overcome 
of stonaiiy wi il qu ware 
impulse behind the cre 


> 


1 The conception of contemporary Heracliteans rather than of Heraclitus himself (p. 80 
above). 


* Cf. Phil. 28e, p. 214 above. The part of aronomy in the argument from design, which 
becomes one of the main themes of Tim., was echoed in remarkably similar terms by Newton in 
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If, then, the cosmogony of the 7zmaeus, represented by Plato as the 
conquest of (Democritean) Necessity by Reason, may be crudely 
described as an attempt to impose the Pythagorean mathematical scheme 
of reality on the Heraclitean flux of becoming, we need not be surprised 
find it a batt alas SuCeeSIEls and this is suggested by his 
e Receptacle. It is better to 
appreciate his state of mind, and th et ena situation which gave 
rise to it, than to try to force into clarity and consistency what was for 
its author . mself ‘dim, difficult, hardly to be believed’. We have seen 
that the rest of his description forbids us to think of it as mere empty 
space. It igh be so if one could abstract from it the ‘motions’ and 
‘powers’ which continually surge about in it, but not only does it 
never exist without them: it is inconceivable without them, for they are 
in a sense qualities of itself. True, it must be imagined as per se qualiti- 
less, like the oil which must be odourless to serve as a base for perfumes. 
Yet, says Plato (51b), one should not speak of fire, water and the rest 
being in it, so much as of the incandescent part of it, the liquefied part of 
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it contained inchoate forms or ‘traces’ of the four simple bodies. 
Physical matter, solid substance, did exist, but ‘without proportion or 
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The most probable conclusion is that the particles created by God’s 
conversion of chaos into cosmos were genuine corpuscula in the shape, 
so far as Necessity allowed (§6c5), of one or another of the regular 
polyhedra, which gave each of the popular elements its character as 
fiery, wet and so on. Unlike the traditional Pythagoreans, Plato could 
distinguish when he liked between mathematical figures and their 
approximations in material objects, models or drawings (Rep. 510¢, 
Phil, 62a-b). Yet in a - most Pythagorean dialogue’ he does not 
always observe the dis tion. In more than one place he seems to 


obser more than one place he seer 
the Principia (ref. in Cornford, Princ. Sap. 21): ‘It is not to be conceived that mere mechanical 
causes could give birth to so many regular motions .. . This most beautiful system of the sun, 
planets and comets, could only proceed from the counsel and dominion of an intelligent and 
powerful Being.’ ‘Counsel and dominion’ almost translates Tim. 48a2 vol... Gpxovros 1H 
tre(Oerv. 

t Though like everyone else I cannot accept Taylor’s thesis that in Tim. P. does not give his 
own doctrine but only a historical account of fifth-cent. Pythagoreanism, the fact that so 
experienced a scholar could hold such a belief says much about the character of the dialogue. 
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assume that once a geometrical construction has reached the third 
dimension, one has immediately a perceptible body. ‘Every kind of 
body has depth, depth includes surface, and every rectilinear surface is 
composed of triangles’ (53c). Conversely at 53e-54a ‘the four most 
beautiful bodies’ appears to refer to the figures, including the triangles 
of which they are constructed. In the Laws he is even more definite 

(894a): ‘What is the condition for the coming-to-be of all things? It 

occurs ae a starting-point is extended to the second dimension and 
thence to the next, and having achieved three dimensions becomes 
eke to whatever has senses.’? This is pure Pythagorean doctrine 
as described by Alexander Polyhistor (p. 285 above) and criticized by 
Aristotle. It bears on a problem that has never been solved. How can 
triangles float about by themselves, as the triangles of a disintegrated 
earth-particle are said to do, until they can re-unite with their own kind? 
Martin’s conception of them as ‘thin plates of corporeal matter’ enclos- 
ing empty space (Tim. 1, 241f.) has found little favour.3 The reverse is 
surely correct, that the triangles are surfaces bounding solid corpuscles, 
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does not solve the problem of the drifting triangles. I would dare to say 
that it did not present itself to the Pythagorizing Plato of the Timaeus. 


Particles vary in size. At 54d—55c the faces of three of the polyhedra are 
said to be further divided into six triangles instead of two, and those of 
the cube into four. No plausible explanation of this was forthcoming 
until Cornford (PC 234f.) connected it with the statement at 57c—d 
that the triangles exist in various grades of size, and that this explains 
the varieties to be found in each element. As Timaeus goes on to say, 


1 For the language (at) = dimension) cf. Rep. 528b, which gives the cube as an example of 
the three-dimensional, and Epin. 990d ‘tous tpls nvEnuévous [dpi8pous] Kal ti oteped quel 
duotous. At 990a oTepedv is equated with a&mtév, 


2 Unless it is a solution to say with Cornford (PC 229f.) that it ‘cannot be taken literally’ 
(though later, on p. 274, he himself offers a tentative solution), or with others (Prantl, Luria, 
Friedlander) that P. had not bothered to think out the consequences because he was only playing 
or joking (‘ Spielerei’, ‘halb-scherzend’, ‘ playfully’; see Luria in next note and Friedlander, PZ. 1, 
256). The triangles recur at 81 b—c in a passage describing the physiology of youth, old age arid 
death (p. 314 below). 

3 It was also the view of Eva Sachs, and in ancient times of Proclus, Simplicius and Philoponus, 
Aristotle, as we have seen, interpreted them as ideal or purely mathematical surfaces, as in modern 
times have Zeller, Archer-Hind and E. Frank. See Luria, /nfinitesimaltheorie 151 with n, 120. 
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elemental fire may appear as burning flame, glowing embers or light, 
bright without heat, air as the limpid aither or as fog, and water as 
liquid or equally as solid but fusible metals or ice.1 He does not say 
explicitly that there was a strict mathematical relationship between the 
different sizes of Hane but it was made clear at the outset and 
emphatically repea ted in the summing-up at 69b that the Demiurge 
introduced proportion and conmensurability (oupuetpia) everywhere 
and in every way possible. Moreover if there were no such relation 
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would have the curious situation that there could be no transformation 
between them, as there is between one element and another, though 
they resemble each other much more closely. Cornford’s solution, 
whether correct or not, was beautifully simple, namely that in Plato’s 
mind the triangles constituting the larger-grade solids are exact mul- 
tiples of the smaller. Then the triangle of the smallest grade will be the 
highest common measure of the others, and will be the stozcheion 
proper, the irreducible element out of which they are built up. In men- 


Plato wou ild be des cribir ing figures of an inter rmediate size to 
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ore immediately clear that the triangles can be put together in 
ays (PC 234). The simplicity and rationality of this solution 
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t 45b, 58c—d. True to P.’s premises, melting and solidification of metals are not to be thought 
of as changes of ‘water’ into ‘earth’ (in Vlastos’s phrase, fusible metals are ‘liquids with very high 
freezing-points’, P.’s Universe 84), nor even as mixtures of the two, though mixtures of the 
elements do occur, e.g. the warming property of wine is attributed to an admixture of fire with 
water (60a). They are due solely to differences of size between the octahedral water-particles, 
making them more or less mobile. Heat, the agent of melting, works by the action of fire- 
pyramids causing the preliminary disintegration of the icosahedra. (Details at 58e—59a; cf. 
61a5-6.) 

2 Crombie finds it convincing (EPD uy, 220), but Popper has rejected it, and it has been 
criticized in detail by Pohle in /sis 1971. (See however Vlastos, P.’s Universe 69. V. gives an 
excellent summary of the whole theory.) One argument of Cornford’s I do find surprising, 
namely that if the sunpler procedure were followed the particles would have increased so rapicly 
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them as small as we like. Popper himself is inclined (with due caution) to attribute the subdivisions 
of the square and polygonal surfaces into 4 and 6 triangles, like the original division into 2 and 4, 
to Plato’s interest in irrationals, and more specifically to the use of ,/2 and ,/3 to achieve an 
approximate squaring of the circle. See OS 1, 250-3. 
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Perpetual motion and warfare of the primary bodies (§7¢ 1-6, d7—58a3). 
By the axiom that like attracts like,! the main masses of fire, air, water 
and earth collect in different regions, and would become wholly sepa- 
rate, and the universe completely static, were it not for the continual 
warfare between their particles whereby ae are broken up and re- 
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in the same area, one to cause the motion and the other to be moved; 
but given the fact of transmutation, even if they began like this, what is 
to prevent them from becoming separated and quiescent in the end? The 
cosmos, with all its movement and change, is to last for ever, and to 
ensure this Plato reminds us that his cosmology denies another main 
tenet of the earlier atomism, namely that the atoms had infinite space to 
move in. Plato’s cosmos is a revolving, finite sphere, ‘the shape which 
contains all other shapes’ (33b). From this envelope the particles 
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consequent local displacement swings this way and that for ever.4 One 
must remember the continuity between the pre-cosmic motions and 
the same motions as ordered by the Demiurge when he took them 
over. (See 53a—b.) Much of the description of the earlier state at 52d- 
53a still applies, for the Demiurge turned to his own use, so far as 


t Especially prominent in the atomism of Democritus (vol. 11, 429 f.), whom beyond reasonable 
doubt P. has in mind. What he is describing now is the work of Necessity. 

2 Plato does not expressly state that the four main masses form concentric spheres, with fire 
on the outside and earth at the centre, but it would be taken for granted. (See Cornford, PC 246.) 
It must, one would think, form the background for the explanation of the popular terms ‘heavy’ 
and ‘light’ at 62c-63e. 

3 P,.’s denial of empty space within the cosmos at 58a7 is not therefore true in the strictest 
sense: regular polyhedra in contact must always leave interstices. But none is surrounded by 
emptiness; contact is never lost. At 80c the denial of void is repeated and motion accounted for 
by the ‘thrusting round’ of the particles by each other. See further vol. 11, 147 with n. 1. 

4 One must assume that beyond the cosmic sphere there is not even space. This was the belief, 
not only of the pioneer Parmenides, but also of Aristotle, who added in astonishingly Platonic 
language and in line with the Phaedrus myth, that whatever is there is ageless and changeless, 
beyond place and time, in fact divine. See Cael. 279a11-33. 
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compatible with his purpose, the co-causes already furnished ‘of 
necessity’. 


Motion demands both mover and moved. In the course of making this 
point, Plato says (57e): ‘It is ane or rather impossible, for there 
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another which is moved. Nothing See nd homogeneous can move 
itself. But was it not Aristotle who, for reasons connected with his 
distinction between potentiality and actuality, argued, against Plato, 
that a self-mover was impossible? Plato’s new principle, if applied 
universally, would seem to contradict his definition of soul or life in 
Phaedrus and Laws as the first cause of motion by virtue of moving 
itself. All physical, mechanical motion, as of one billiard ball when 
struck by another, can be traced back to soul (in that case the player’s 
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motion to others. Here however the contradiction is only apparent, 
because the only motion in ie uestion zs eb alate mechanical motion. We 
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sity, learning ‘in what manner it is of ie nature of the errant cause to 
produce motion’ (48a). Plato does not go right back to the first cause 
of cosmic motion,” the gift to the whole universe of a self-moving and 
rational soul. When dealing with secondary causes he borrows freely 
from the earlier mechanistic cosmologies,3 e.g. the collisions and blows 


™ dyahd, not quite ‘homogeneous’ (Cornford, as if Suoia) nor ‘in equilibrium’ (Lee, as if 
loéppoTa) but ‘evenly matched’. The comparison is of power or strength, as in a tug-of-war. 
When motion and change occur, two parties have fought and one is beaten; it is a weaker fighting 
with a stronger (56e4 and 57a6). In the cosmos the stronger may be either a sharp and agile 
particle attacking a blunter, clumsier one, or a large force of bigger particles surrounding and 
crushing a few smaller ones. Homogeneity is of course ruled out a fortiori. The homogeneous and 
therefore motionless One of Parmenides still haunts cosmology. Cf. vol. 1, 36. 

2 [ say ‘cosmic motion’ because I have argued, against others, that the irregular pre-cosmic 
motion in the Receptacle, caused ultimately, as motion in the cosmos is proximately, by hetero- 
geneity ana disequilibrium, nas nothing to do with soul, either rational or irrational. 

3 At 58b4 he uses for ‘compression’ the word wiAnois, a technical term of felting which 
according to our sources had been used metaphorically by cosmologists from the early Milesians 
onwards, See vol. 1, 90 (Anaximander), 121 with n. 3 and 133 (Anaximenes), 391 (Xenophanes), 
and for other Presocratics the word-index to DK. 
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of the atoms which Democritus had identified with Necessity (vol. 1, 
404). His criticism is directed not so much against their description of the 
processes of nature as against their confusion of processes with causes. 
What escaped them was the ascendance of Reason over Necessity. 


Five worlds? At 31a-b (pp: 275f. above) Plato gave | his reasons for 
believing the cosmos to be unique. Immediately after the description 


of ne five regular polyhedra at 55, he reiterates this and dismisses with 
iat a' ehLa oe Poe AL an ind Pay tees whneE nt world haa adele that 
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someone might reasonably ask whether there were five. Nobody knows 
why. The conjecture of ancient commentators (for whom see Cornford, 
PC 220f.) that kosmoi refers to regions within our world seems ruled 
out by the context, which, however, strongly suggests a connexion with 
the five figures just enumerated. Yet even if the dodecahedron stands 
for a fifth element, there seems no reason to conjure up five worlds 
each composed of one element. Miss Nicol suggested to Cornford (see 
PC 221 n. 3) that since only four of the five solids are assigned to 
h 
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y including it and omitting each of the others in turn. Some member 
fthe Ac ademy might have suggested that there was nothing to prevent 
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pyramid, cube, octahedron or icosahedron (though Plato would have 
been quick with his objections). But would these shapes be supposed to 
retain their connexion with a bodily element? At this point one finds 
oneself beginning to wonder what it would be like to live in a world 
with an outer shell composed of earth, and it is time to dismiss the 
gentleman with his unspecified ‘other considerations’,' as Plato does 
without argument. 


The soul of the cosmos (34b-36d) 
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random’ way of talking, for he is areal to point out that as senior 
partner the soul must have been created first.2 The heavenly bodies, on 
t Possibly Speusippus (H. A. S. Tarrant in Phron. 1974, 132, 137). 


? Since the Greek word TPES PUNEROS is ambiguous between seniority of age and of rank or 
status, he goes out of his way to emphasize that soul iS senior to body in both respects, Kal 
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the other hand, as already noted, are brought in after the soul in 
explanation of time. 

As a created god, divine but embodied, the cosmos combines all 
psychic functions, self-locomotion (of the most perfect kind attainable), 


true doxai about the sensible, and full knowledge of the intelligible 
fash—er\) The arecniin Af ite maki ing is hi oh! Ry Oxy rmbolic nd the | ee 
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understanding it lies in the old doctrine, so prominent in Empedocles 


(vol. 11, 228f., 256) and still upheld here, that like is known by like.* 
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The Demiurge proceeds in two stages. 

(i) Preparation of ingredients. This is described in the most difficult 
and debated sentence in the whole dialogue (35 a1—b3). However one 
reads and interprets it, further thought suggests unsolved difficulties. On 
the most probable interpretation, there are three entities, Being (ovcia), 
Sameness (1) TawtoU pvois) and Difference, each of which has two forms, 
‘the indivisible and ever constant’ and ‘the divisible which comes to be in 
bodies’ ;? that is, the Form3 and its copies in the sensible world. From the 
fadivieible and oo forms of each of the three, the Demiurge made 


intermediate blend, then mixed th ates to make 


1 , emt 


the stuff of the cosmic coal 4 The significance of this wi 


mixed the three intermedi 
ill emerge later. 


I yivmoKeoOar TO Suciov 1 duoiw, as Aristotle phrases it with express reference to soul in 
Tim. (De an. 404617). 

2 P, speaks here again of ovola yryvopévn (35 a2-3), but as in the Philebus, without promoting 
yiyvdéueva to the full status of unchanging dvra, See p. 233 n. 3 above. 

3 It must be so, and Cornford wrote (PC 64): ‘The being of a Form is indivisible. A Form 
may indeed be complex and hence definable. But it is not... ‘“‘put together” out of parts that 
can be actually separated or dissolved.’ But P. does speak of the species contained in a generic 
Form as its parts (uépn 31aG6), and though the Form Man is thus a part of the Form Animal it 
has none the less a separate existence. As I have suggested before (pp. 150, 270), the magnificent 
conception of these divine, eternal realities, though never abandoned, does not always stand up 
well to the development of analytical methods in P.’s later period. (Form and particulars are 
again compared at 51 e—-524.) 

4 So Proclus (whom Cornford followed, also Ross, De an., p. 177, Jowett’s edd. vol. 1, 
669 n. 3) and before Proclus Aristides Quint. De mus. bk 3 (p. 125 Winnington-Ingram), which 
I nacre for its clarity: ‘The divine Plato, too, says in the 7imaeus that the Maker of the soul took 
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néan petween tne indivisible ana tne divisible DeCUlE anu compinea with tne intérmeaiatée 1orm 


the intermediates betw een the divisible and indivisible forms of Sameness and Difference 
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DI 
ing 
making a blend of the three.’ Taylor’s explanation, which resembles Martin’s, is simpler (Comm. 
109; cf. Martin 1, 346). He regarded Same and Different as equivalent to the two forms of Being, 
indivisible and divisible, and wrote: ‘He first takes two ingredients 4 and B, and by blending 
them produces an intermediate C. He then makes a single uniform whole by blending A, B, and C.’ 
On the other hand (a) In spite of Friedlander, P/. 111, 366, it is strange to speak of three ingredients 
in a mixture Siete 35 a6, &« tpidv b1) if the sozcalled third is a blend of the first two; (4) Later, 


at 37a, P. speaks in the plainest terms of ‘the Same, the Different, and Being, these three’; 
(c) Being. Same and Different figure prominently i in Soph. as senarate Forms (n. 161 above) 
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(ii) Construction (35b-36d). This is steeped in Pythagoreanism,* 
and its use of material imagery to represent the invisible psyche is not a 
little fantastic. The compound is treated as a sort of dough, to be 
kneaded, cut into strips and bent into circles. (Later, at 41d, there isa 


reference to the ‘ anon in wien it was blended. ) As in body, so 
ane The 
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ceeding in a series of square and cube numbers thus: 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, 27- 
He then inserts harmonic and arithmetical means between each term in 
the original series.3 Squares and cubes suggest the three dimensions of 
body, which the soul in its cognitive aspect must recognize, but the 
numbers have also a musical significance. The harmonic mean was so 
called because it expresses the numerical ratios between what were for 
the Greeks the principal musical intervals. The word harmonia com- 
bined so closely the ideas of numerical ratio and musical ‘concord’ 


(ov UMD Wi \ that they could not he ce 
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y 
the scale presented by his table—four octaves and a 
greater than any employed in the music of the day 
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‘ornford to suppose that 
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arbitrary range oO 
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the compass was solely 


ie to Plato’s wish to end the series with 27, the cube of 3, and ‘this 
decision has nothing whatever to do with the theory of musical har- 
mony’ (PC 67). This goes too far. The soul is about to be distributed 
to move the stars and planets in their respective orbits, and as the 
Republic has it (530d): ‘As our eyes are made for astronomy, so are our 


WE 


t For the Pythagorean origin of P.’s amalgam of mathematics and music, and its cosmological 
significance, see vol. 1, ch. Iv D, esp. pp. 206-14, 220-4. 

2 The procedure would be easier to visualize if he simply, as Taylor says, ‘marked off’ 
divisions as on a ruler or tape-measure. But P.’s word is &Totéyvev (36a2). 

3 The full scheme is set out by Cornford on p. 71 of PC. For the complex mathematical details 
of the passage see also Taylor, who quotes extensively from the ancient commentators, and 
Rivaud, Tim. 43-52. A. Ahlvers, Z. und K. bei P., offered a new interpretation of the division 
of the world-soul, on which see Trevaskis, CR 1957, 31. 

4 The harmonic mean was defined by Archytas in his De musica (fr. 2 DK): it occurs when 

‘by whatever part of itself th tne first exceeds the second, the second exceeds the third by the same 
part of the third’. An example is 6, 8 and 12: (12 —8)/12 = (8 —6)/6. For further explanation and 
the connexion with musical notes see Taylor, Comm. 95 or Freeman, Pre-Soc. Phils. 115. 
Aristotle, though no Pythagorean, still defined cvugwvia as ‘a commensurate numerical ratio in 
the sphere of high and low’ (An. Post. 90a19). 
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ears for the movements of harmony, and these sciences are sisters, as the 
Pythagoreans say and we agree.’ The ‘harmony of the spheres’, 
poetically described in the Republic,’ was in Plato’s mind even if not 
expressly mentioned. 

The essential is that the world’s soul, being good and wise and 
lays inner harmony,” or due proportion 
and measure, which we know to be a prerequisite of goodness. It 
‘partakes of reason and harmony’ ee (36e). Having now used up 
the whole of his mixture (36b 5-6), the Demiurge continues his self- 
imposed task by cutting it into two strips, laying one across the other in 
the form of a chi (X), and bends them round to form two circles, an 
inner and an outer, lying obliquely to one another. The immediate 
references are now astronomical, but for Plato the soul of the cosmos 
retains its twin powers throughout, the merely motive and the rational. 
The circles, being each a portion of rational soul, are in rotatory mo- 
tion,3 which they will impart to the heavenly bodies when these are 
created. 


mh 
-) e 


Timaeus himself says later that to understand them properly woul 
require a visible model (40c—d).4 In outline the scheme is this.5 There is 


t Kep. 617b. For the harmony of the spheres see vol. 1, 295. 

2 Perhaps a reminder is advisable that this is not the doctrine of soul as a harmony which was 
refuted in Phaedo, namely as supervenient on a harmonious disposition of the bodily parts. Soul 
is a harmony of its own parts. See vol. 1, 307-17. Its priority to body could hardly be more strongly 
expressed than by saying, as here, that it was created before it. 

3 The strange conception of a soul performing locomotion has to be accepted. Soul is not 
simply the power of a living creature to move itself: soul itse/f moves, and imparts its own motion 
to the complex of soul and body. ‘Only what moves itself is the source and cause of motion in 
others’ (Phdr. 245c, cf. Laws 896a). This evidently did not for P. carry any connotations of 
existence on a physical plane, like the air-soul of earlier thought, which he consistently denies. 
Sometimes, as at Laws 896e-97a, he speaks as if it initiated only the higher ‘movements’ of 
thought and emotion, but it includes every stage of animation. Aristotle criticized P. here for 
making the soul behave like an extended body (De an. 406b26ff.). Skemp (TMPLD 83) tries to 
defend P., but has to admit on the next page that certain features ‘do indicate localisations of 
wuxt’. They are especially apparent in the distribution of soul through the human body (69d ff.). 
See also pp. 315-17 below. 

4 For the use of armillary spheres by P. and his contemporaries see Cornford, PC 74-6. It 

could explain the talk of rings rather than spheres. In any case, P. did not of course hold Aristotle’s 


thanes: of the heavenly Aadiee ae caesied eoiind in enheres af 4 ten: te matters farther’ 


ul i€Ory or tne neaveny poaieés aS CarricG round in OPIULLS Or a tenuous Matter (Gite, }. 

5 For details and difficulties see Taylor and Cornford (72 ff.), and Dicks’s criticisms of Cornford 
in his Early Gk Astron. 124 ff. An excellent account of P.’s astronomy, of the state of the science 
in contemporary Greece, and the effect of his metaphysical approach on its future development, 
is now available in Vlastos’s P.’s Universe, ch. 2. 
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(1) a rotation of the outermost sphere, the motion of the fixed stars 
from east to west in the plane of the celestial equator, accomplished in 
24 hours. It is called the motion of the Same, presumably (in this con- 
nexion) because it is also imparted, as the same motion, to the whole 
contents of the universe.t It is thus the ‘dominating’ motion (has 


Kp&tos, 36¢7) 7): (2) Contr asted ¥ wit 
ecl 
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this is a revolution from west to 
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both as a whole and as split into seven separate circles, hose of sun, 
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motion (besides, of course, its reverse, the motion of the Same), but 
some will also perform their own, differing from one another in speed 
and even direction. These proper motions counteract the common 
revolution of all, and explain why the planets do not all complete their 
orbits in the same time, the sun in one year, Jupiter in about 12 and so 
on. Sun, Venus and Mercury revolve only with the combination of the 
movements of the Same and the Different; Moon’s extra motion is in 
the same direction as that of the Different but much faster ; Jupiter, 


1 1 “mT 


common revolution of the Different, which slow down, in varying 
degrees, their apparent motion round the circle of the Different. The 


whole scheme denends of course on the assumption. common to Plato 
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Eudoxus and Aristotle, that the apparently irregular paths of sun, moon 
and planets are reducible to a combination of perfectly circular evolu: 
tions.” 


t Including perhaps the earth, but that is a notorious crux. See p. 306 n. 1 below. 

* Ina well known passage (Cael. p. 488 Heiberg) Simplicius says that P. himself set astronomers 
the problem of determining what uniform and regular (circular) motions must be presupposed to 
account for the apparent movements of the planets, and that Eudoxus was the first to solve it. 
(This appears, probably correctly, as a fr. of Eudemus in Spengel’s collection, no. 96; but Grote, 
Pl. 1, 124f., doubted the attribution to P., which he thought an embroidery by Sosigenes. For a 
full discussion of authorities and the historicity of the story, see now Vlastos, P.’s Universe, 
App. § x.) The faith in the perfection and circularity of the celestial motions haunted astronomy 
for the next 2,000 years. Even the young Kepler, with his deeply theological outlook, wrote that 
“we chose the spherical surface precisely because it was the most perfect quantity’. His Mysterium 
Cosmographicum, published in 1597 when he was 26, is a defence of the Copernican system, and 
its second nehapier (quoted in full Py Heisenberg, PCN 78-83) both mentions and echoes the 
Timaeus. This persistent exaltation of circularity has been commonly regarded simply as, scienti- 
fically speaking, a nuisance, but has been put in a more favourable light by Dicks (CR 1969, 362, 
mostly repeated in his Early Gk Astron. 176): ‘Particularly in astronomy, the Greeks wisely 
placed more reliance on their advanced mathematical techniques than on observational data 
obtained by necessarily crude instruments . . . Granted that circular motion for the celestial 
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Plato next mentions, in one sentence (36d), the contriving of the 
body of the cosmos within its soul, which envelopes it from centre to 
circumference, before passing to the cognitive aspect of the soul. 
‘Revolving on itself, it made a divine beginning of unending and 
rational life’ (36e). Its reason is to be imparted to the stellar gods and 
man, ana life to the lower creatures as well, though i in 1eSS pure forms 
as it encounters grosser de more on erishable forms of body. We now 


learn the effect of its construction and motions on its cognitive powers, 


ee 


in a passage (33.a—c) which expounds what to us is perhaps the strangest 
feature of Plato’s iced the association of circular motion with 


thought. 


Since then it is blended of the nature of the Same and the Different and of 
Being, these three, and is portioned out and bound together according to due 
proportions and turns round upon itself, therefore whenever it comes into 


contact with either something that has a dispersed existence or something 
that is undivided, being moved throu ghout itself it tells what something is 


ee eh ee SEE) Stee es Ae ‘a ee ee a ewwses 2h Sweew aamee siete tasiaca! wa | 


identical with aie ons what it differs, anda in what particular respect, in whit 
way, how and when it happens that things are severally related to and acted 
upon by each other with reference both to what becomes and to what is 
always the same. When true and consistent discourse, alike about what is 
different and what is the same, is carried on without utterance or sound? 


within the self-moved, and the meal of the Different running true. communi- 
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cates it to its soul,3 there arise firm and true judgements and beliefs; but when 
it concerns the intelligible, and the circle of the Same on its even course4 
declares it, the result must be intellectual apprehension and knowledge. 


Besides exemplifying the ‘like-known-by-like’ principle, this passage 
brings into new company the logical distinctions established in the 


bodies did become accepted philosophical doctrine, yet this was in the first place a wholly legiti- 
mate inference from the results of observation, since the stars are seen to move in circular orbits 
across the sky, and sun and moon ao appear to go round the earth in circles. What is commonly 
overlooked is the mathematical utility of the concept of circular motion; reduce your observed 
periodic movements to circles and combinations of circles, and at once you make them amenable 
to calculation and predictable as to both spatial position and time.’ Cf. Taylor, Comm. 102 (on 
3357). 

' Here it is more or less assumed, but a demonstration is attempted in the Laws 897d ff. It goes 
back to Alcmaeon, for a comparison with whom see vol. 1, 351-7. 

? Cf. the definition of thought in Soph. (263e) as ‘dialogue taking place in the soul with itself, 
without utterance’ (and similarly Tht. 189e). 

3 T.e. the soul of the self-moved regarded as the whole cosmos, the dpatov 30, 

4 T take dp8ds fav and eUtpoyos Hv at b7 and c2 to be only literary variants. Cf. the hindrances 
to true judgements of identity and difference experienced by the newly-incarnated soul, before 
its circles have settled into their proper courses (44a, p. 310 below). 
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Sophist.* These had been introduced to refute the primitive, but at the 
time troublesome reasoning of Parmenides that one can say nothing 
about anything except that it zs, and what follows directly from that 
(its unity, continuity, changelessness). Plato showed that this limitation 


depended on confining the verb to one sense only, whereas in normal 
ee eee 


usage it naa at least two: ‘ xists’ and ‘is identical with’. Si nilarly ‘is 
: f s not exist’ or ‘is different from’. In the 


light of this advance he named Being (or Existence), Sameness and 
Difference as the three universal categories. (See pp. 151-4 above.) 
One other point made in these meticulously drafted sentences is that 
the mind of the physical universe apprehends both what is and what 
becomes, the intelligible and the sensible, objects of knowledge and 
objects of belief. As elsewhere, a leading motif of the Timaeus is Plato’s 
dualistic ontology and epistemology, expounded and emphasized at 
27d—28a and 51b-52a. The mind’s faculty is one of discrimination.” 


Whatever it encounters, it can say not only that it exists, but that it is 
identical with chzs, and different from that other. More precisely, it is 


capable of determin ing the relations (a) between one particular and 
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another and (4) between a particular and a Form.3 We now see what 


was meant by making it a mixture of the indivisible and the divisible- 
by-bodies forms of its three ingredients (2¢ a). It is still the p psyche of the 
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Phaedo (79c—-d), ‘akin to’ the eternal realities yet not ‘tself'o one of them. 
It is “between the worlds of being and becoming, at once intelligible and 
generated, indivisible and divisible, simple and in another way com- 
pound’.4 So constituted, it can apprehend both the intelligible and 


* The relevance of Soph. is controversial. Cornford (PC 61) asserted it emphatically, but it has 
been denied by Owen (SPM 327f.) and queried by Manasse (Bucher isber P. 11, 83). Cornford 
perhaps went too far in saying that without SopA. the Tim. passage would be ‘simply unintel- 
ligible’. It may be, as Crombie wrote (though such a generalization cannot be compelling) 

‘unusual for P. to write in one dialogue words that can only be understood by the aid of a 
specific passage in another’ (ZPD 11, 262); but that the two are unconnected cannot believe. 
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have nothing to d with: ie Same and Other of the Sophise” (CP 1928, 344f.). In The. (185a-e) 

it is noted that judgements of existence, identity and difference belong to the mind, not the senses. 

7 In Greek xpitix}. Cf. Aristotle’s description of sensation as Suvayis ovpputos KpiTiKt 

at An. Post. 99b35, and Crantor ap. Plut. An. procr. 1012f.: the special function of the soul is 
76 Kplveiv Ta TE VONTE Kal Ta aloOnTd. 

3 KaTa TH yryvopeva TE TPdS ExaoTOV ExagTa... Kai Tpds Ta KATA ToUTa ~xovta cel (37b2). 

4 Proclus, Tim. 11, 117 Diehi, quoted by Conitore: PC 63. Cf. Piotinus, Enn. tv.2.1, pepiotn 
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(through the medium of bodily sense-organs) the sensible, and can be 
dispersed in the bodies of all living creatures without losing its unity. 


Time and creation 
Nothing generated can he strictly eternal, that is, not simply lene 
but exempt from all distinctions of before and ape, was and will be; 
but by introducing measure into the previous disorderly motions, the 
Demiurge effected ‘a moving image of eternity, that which we call time 
(chronos), moving according to number’, thus bringing the cosmos even 
closer to its pattern (37c-d). This distinction between the everlasting 
and the timeless may fairly be credited to Plato himself: Parmenides 
(whom Plato practically quotes) had said of his One Being: ‘It was not, 
nor will be, since it now zs, all together’ (fr. 8.5—-6). But for him there 
was nothing else, and about nothing nothing can be said. Plato rejects 
this outright denial of the world of doxa, of temporal change or motion, 
and gives it a place, albeit a subordinate one, in a wider ontology. To 
this world chronos belongs. We translate it ‘time’, but the prevailing 


e 
Greek conception of time was not our 


1 1 


repetitive, and identified with the celestial motions which produce the 
recurrence of day and night, months and years, which Plato calls ‘parts 


of time’ (37€3)3 SO for time to be, the stars ral and planets had to be 


created and placed in their orbits. The sun, made brilliant for the pur- 
pose, demonstrates in its daily revolution the motion of the Same, and 
by its own independent motion marks the year, as the moon the month. 
The circlings of the other planets are less easily observed, ‘indeed men 
scarcely know that their wanderings are time’ (39d1), though there is 
in fact a ‘perfect’ or great year, marked by the time taken by sun, moon 
and the rest to return to the same relative positions.3 Before the creation 
of these bodies, therefore, there could not be debits and to bring 
chronos into be ing was the motive for their creation.4 We speak of 


t See however the full discussion of time and eternity in P. by W. von Leyden, PQ 1964. 
Owen has discussed the passage in Monist 1966, 332-6. 

2 Cf. vol. 1, 428-30 (where it is noted that the atomists were an exception) and Cornford, PC 
103 f,; also Arist. Phys. 223b23- 33- T his does not of course Mean that Greeks generally held the 
Pythagorean doctrine of an exact repetition of history. The distinction between that and the 
cycle of celestial motions is clarified by Eudemus as ‘numerical’ and ‘formal’ identity respectively 
(fr. 88 Wehrli). 

3 On the Great Year in Plato and elsew here see vol. 1, 282 and 458, and Cornford 116f. 

4 Iva yevvnb xpdvos 38c4. 
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making clocks to measure time. For Plato chronos itself is a clock, not 
mere succession or duration but a standard by which duration can be 
measured. In Aristotle’s concise definition (Phys. 219b1) it is ‘the 
number of motion in respect of before and after’. In the Timaeus the 
purpose of the sun is to provice ‘a pons penous measure... in order that 
suitable living creatures [i.e. men] might possess n numb 

Suddenly we are reminded that the whole cosmogony is being seen 
in its relation to man, who through its providential arrangement can 
i0t only tell day from night and observe the seasons, but learn the ar 
of counting.’ Through mathematics he can reach an Cae ee of 
the cosmic Aarmonia, and in this lies the secret of philosophy, by which 
the human soul itself is attuned to the divine music and achieves its chief 
end, ‘assimilation to God as far as possible’ (Tht. 176b; cf. Tim. 
goc—d). The starting-point is observation of the celestial motions, and 


the sense of sight is singled out for praise in a characteristic passage 
(47a-c): 


about anivercal ee from which v we eve derived Hi ners the ereatest 
gift of the gods that ever has or ever will come to mortal men .. . God 
invented and gave us vision in order that, by observing the circuits of 
intelligence (vots) in the sky we might use them to the benefit of the revolu- 
tions of our own thought (8i&voiax) which are akin to them, though disturbed 
while they are untroubled; and that by learning them thoroughly and being 
able to calculate them accurately according to their nature we might copy the 
unerring motions of the god [the cosmos] and give a firm basis to the errant 
motions in ourselves. 


Hearing too, through speech and music, contributes to the appreciation 
of harmony and helps to combat the discords in our souls. In fundamen- 
tals, Plato’s philosophy changed little. The Timaeus only gives a fuller 
explanation of how, as we were told in the Gorgias, ‘heaven and earth 
and gods and men’ are united in society and orderliness, whence the 
whole universe got its name of kosmos, order; and in the Republic, 
‘through association with the divine and orderly the philosopher 


" Cf. Epin. 987b-e. 
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becomes divine and orderly as far as that is possible for a human 
being’. 

It is surprising how many have taken the statement ‘Chronos came 
into being together with the universe’ (3656) as conclusive proof that 
Plato’s story of the creation is Reapaoncay No sane man’, said 


axrlAac eaiid he meant ta he wnderetnnd lite ley aye maintaining at 
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once that time and the world began together, ae also that there was a 
state of things... for there was any world.’? Space and becoming, 
riato vayes (52ai1.), ex ea “even perore tne neavens Came into DCI ES 9 


and the contents of nace still eee by the hand of God, were 
tossed hither and thither at random, in irregular and unbalanced move- 
ment without reason or measure. Without the heavenly bodies in their 
orbits, there cannot be chronos, but there can be what we must surely 
call time, that is, duration, a succession of before and after. ‘Before and 
after’, as Aristotle said (Phys. 223.28), ‘belong to motion, but chronos 
is these in so far as they are numerable.’ It provides the regular and 
periodic units of motion by which duration can be measured. Space and 
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was always there as the matrix on hich the Demiurge set the stamp of 


t 
order, but time is a al of the divine creation itself, a feature of kosmos. 
1 r than Plutarch (Qu. P/] 1007C): ‘So Plato said 
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that time came into ae with the sont (ovjpaves), hilt motion even 
before the world’s birth. There was then no time, for neither was there 
arrangement, measure or mark of division, only an indefinite motion, 
as it were the unformed, unwrought matter (UAn) of time.’3 


1 Gorg. 508a (vol. Iv, 300f.), Rep. 500c—d. I make no apology for repeatedly drawing attention 
to this key passage (vol. 1, 210, vol. tv, 500, 524f., and p. 246 above). 

7 Comm. 69. Cf. 67: ‘That he did not mean to say that there was ever a time when the world 
did not exist is plain from the express words of 38b6 ypdvos yet’ otpavot yéyovev.” My point 
here was made by Hackforth (CQ 1959, 21f.), who refers to Skemp, TMPLZD 77. But what 
Skemp says is: ‘It may not be a literal description of what happened in the past, but it is a 
description of the actual process of the world in which we live’, which sounds rather like the 
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not of course settle the question whether the creation is intended mythically or literally ; but many 
have thought that the mythical interpretation needed no other support. So e.g. Gauss, Handk. 
III, 2, 170. 

3 In any case, is the idea of a ‘time before time’ so inconceivable? Not to a nineteenth-century 
cosmogonist, C. S. Pierce, who wrote of ‘the first stages of the development, before time existed’. 
‘Out of the womb of indeterminacy [the Receptacle as mother?] we must say that there would 

ave come gf rach Pe the pon of Firstness, which ve amavis oon a flash. Then by the 
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The question whether Plato believed the creation of the cosmos to 
have been an actual event, or simply wished to convey allegorically the 
idea that it depends for its goodness and order on the divine will, is 
endlessly debated and may be insoluble, though earlier sections of this 
chapter have hinted at a prsterents. Belict in a creation does not of 
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been used by so many to prop it up. On ne can at least say something of 
the history of the debate and explain the alternatives further.’ 

The argument starts among Plato’s immediate followers. Aristotle, 
who believed that everything generated must some time perish, took 
the creation literally, and criticized Plato for saying in the Timaeus that 
the world has been generated but will last for ever.3 Elsewhere he says 
that Plato is the only philosopher to maintain that time had a beginning: 
‘for he says that it came into being together with the world, and that 


e world was generated’ ( Phys. 251 b 17). He also mentions the alterna- 


eptapie way in which t 


tive view (Cael. 279b33-280a2): 


The self-defence aeroptca by some of those who hold that it is indestructible 
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of the world is analogous to the diagrams drawn by mathematicians: their 
exposition does not mean that the world ever was generated, but is for 


second flash was in some sense after the first, because resulting from it.’ (Quoted by Gallie in 
Pierce and Pragmatism 118f., italics mine.) 

t As Hackforth remarked in an article full of good sense (CQ 1959, 20). 

2 The most recent modern champions on either side are Vlastos, ‘Creation in the Timaeus: is it 
a Fiction?’ (printed with his earlier article, ‘The Disorderly Motion in the Timaeus’, in SPM), 
and Taran, ‘The Creation myth in Plato’s Timaeus’ (in Anton and Kustas, Essays), which is 
expressly directed against the literal interpretation of Vlastos. This with G. E. R. Lloyd’s discus- 
sion in P. and A., 279 ff., will provide orientation in the modern controversy, though I would also 
single out Hackforth, ‘P.’s Cosmogony’, in CQ 1959. (H. changed his mind: contrast his ‘P.’s 
Theism’, SPM 442.) Cornford (like Taylor) took the creation as mythical, while admitting that 


Theism’, SPM 442.) Cornford (like Taylor) took the creation as mythical, while admitting that, 
since this left the Demiurge without a function, he must be mythical too. He therefore identified 
him with the reason in the world-soul (PC 97); but P. was no pantheist, and no yyvouevov, not 
even 6 KcAAIaTOS TV yeyovotwv (29a 5), can be its own cause. (Cf. 28a 4—G, as well as the Philebus.) 

3 Cael, 280a, 28-32. As Martin points out in an interesting note (Zim. 11, 195), this criticism is 
met in advance by Zim. 41a, though Arist. would not agree. The world is by its own nature 
perishable, but preserved by the will of the supreme being who produced it (p. 279 above). 
This is what makes it an exception to the rule laid down by P. himself in Rep. (5 46a), yevoutéveo 
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instructional purposes, since it makes things easier to understand just as the 
diagram does for those who see it in process of construction. 

For these men Plato’s account of creation is no more than an analysis of 
the world’s structure expressed in synthetic or genetic terms. Similarly 
a Boma to describe the form of a cube may speak in terms of a 
out of four equal straight lines, and then a 
squares. He does not mean that lines exist prior in time 


ix 
age to solids, but has described the cube as if in the 
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m his view ‘generated’ means only 
‘derived from an external cause, not self-born nor self-substantial’ 
(Procl. Tim. ii, 276 Diehl). It goes back to Speusippus, Xenocrates and 
Crantor,’ and seems to have prevailed in the later Academy as among 
the Neoplatonists.? 

Modern opponents of the literal interpretation of creation express 
themselves similarly, e.g. Hackforth:3 Plato does not mean that either 
soul or the universe was created in time: ‘The meaning in both cases is 


that they are derivative existents, things whose being depends on some- 


. ? 6 9 ‘6 
thing more ultimate.’ The Greek words for ‘becoming’ and ‘to 
1 ‘ ,oN 


become’ (yéveois, yiyveoGar) had two senses: (@) coming into 
existence at a particular time, either suddenly or at the end of a process 


of development or manufacture: (5) in process of change. in whi 
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1 Simpl. Cael. 303 Heiberg (and cf. Vlastos, SPM 383 n. 1), Procl. Tim. 1, 277 Diehl. For 
Speusippus see fr. 54a and b and p. 31 Lang. Theophrastus was doubtful, but followed Arist. in 
maintaining that if P. did intend the world’s construction only in the geometer’s sense, the 
analogy was a false one. (Fr. 29 Wimmer, cf. Arist. Cael, 280a2-10.) (Here the comments of 
Taylor, Comm. 69 n., and Taran, lic. 390, are a little tendentious.) We have not Xenocrates’s 
words, but the Theophr. passage tells slightly against the suggestion of Vlastos and Hackforth 
that he and others might have put forward their view not as P.’s meaning but their own. It was 
their own (see e.g. Plut. An. procr. 1013a—-b), and Aristotle called it a self-defence (PorGea 
tavtois), but it is clear that, not wishing to go against Plato, they assumed that it was his too. 
This is what made Xenocrates, in the current phrase, ‘overreact’ (Wtrepatrokoyoupevos, ps.-Alex. 
in Ar. Metaph. p. 819 Heib.). See Lang, Speusippus 30. 


2 Simpl. (/.c.) attributes it to ‘Xenocrates and the Platonists’. Augustine too (Civ. Det 10.31) 
says the latter believed that beginning means causal subordination, not an order in time, and it was 
y B B ’ 
the view of the middle Platonist Albinus (/sag. ch. 14; see Gauss Handk. 111, 2, 189). But the 


opposite view was held by Plutarch, iy Albinus? s fellow-Platonist Atticus, and according to 
Proclus (1, 276) by ‘many other Platonists’ (not therefore ‘einzig Plutarch und Attikos’, as 
Dorrie in RE, 2. Reihe, xviii. Halbb. 1523). For Plato himself it may be relevant to notice that in 
the Republic (5274) he ridiculed the geometers’ habit of speaking in terms of action, of ‘squaring’, 
‘applying’, ‘adding’ and so on, ‘as if they were doing something’. (I have not seen M. Baltes, 
Die Weltentstehung des plat. Tim. nach den ant. Interpreten, Teil 1, 1976.) 

3 SPM 442, i.e. before he changed his mind and wrote his 1959 article. 
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though something new is always appearing, something old passing 
away, the process may be thought of as going on perpetually. It does 
not then need a cause to start the process at one moment and complete 
it at another, but a sustaining cause, to keep it going endlessly.! The 
latter sense had a peculiar importance for Plato, whose talk of ‘what is’ 
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temporal status. It should be observed, however, that Plato is aware of 

the ambiguity and more than once goes 0 ut of his way to remove it in 
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ess 
not in Plato: it begins with Xenocrates.? Consider the way in which the 
question is first put and answered: ‘Has it always been, having no 
beginning of its birth, or has it come to be, having started [aorist 
participle] from some beginning?’3 And the answer is an emphatic 
perfect tense: “It has come into being.’ The reason is that it has a 
physical body, and such things ‘can and do come into being’.* Another 
relevant instance has been referred to already (p. 292 n. 2): “senior both 
in birth and in excellence’ at 34c removes any misapprehension that 


¢ : bd 
senior’ (tpeoButepos) might 1 refer to status only 


1 
i 
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Many more passages could be quoted,5 but the case for denying 
literal creation does not rest on a claim ie Plato gl the /anguage 


ad er ati no the cosmos 
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t In this explanation I have drawn freely on Cornford’s phraseology (PC 24f.). He goes on 
to say that for (4), which is his own interpretation of P.’s meaning here, ‘both the images 
“father” and “‘maker”’ are inapprorpriate’ (though P. uses both!), and we should rather think of 
“some ideal or end, constantly exercising a force of attraction, and perhaps of some impulse in the 
thing itself, constantly aspiring towards the ideal’. He does not add that this is pure Aristotelianism, 
It accurately describes the action of Aristotle’s god (‘the Unmoved Mover’) on the natural 
world, which excluded divine providence and so was quite foreign to P. 

2 A man pleasantly characterized by Martin (Zim. 11, 195) as ‘homme de bien, trés-studieux, 
mais de peu de génie’. He was relying on D.L. 4.6, Aelian, V.A. 14.9, Plut. De recta rat. aud. 
18, 47e. 

3 28b6ff. Cornford translates &px% ‘source’ at b6 and ‘beginning’ in the next line. It could 
mean either, but not both in this one short sentence. In defence of his view, C. (pp. 25 f.) empha- 
sizes Gel in the phrase yryvouevov del at 28a, without noting that the authority for del in our 
printed texts is slender. See Hackforth, CQ 1959, 19 and Whittaker, Phoenix 1969, 181-5. 

4 ytyvopeva Kal yevvnté épavn. Cornford translates ‘become and can be generated’, but I do 
not believe that the second epithet is merely pleonastic. 

5 E.g. tov trote éodpevov Oedv at 34a—-b, which Proclus (11, 100 Diehl) does his Neoplatonic 
best to explain away, and the frequent use of aorist and perfect tenses: yevdyevov 28c, 31b, 
yeyevnutvos 29a, 39e, 31b; the stars éyevvt}On 39d. wed and tpiv are used at 52d4 and 53a7. 
Cf. also Sevtepov Kara yéveoiv of air, 56b. 
® Yet how easy it would have been to omit the 
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by stages out of a pre-existing disorder is certain, but he could still have 
deliberately chosen to cast an analysis of nature into a synthetic or 
narrative form. As to that, I can only refer to what has already been 
said about the intention of the ‘probable mythos (or logos)’ (pp. 250- 
3). In any case, the statement that the cosmos ‘has come into being’ 


belongs to the pen principles laid down before the ‘probable 
story’ is begun. But at this point the reader may be left to study the 
arguments and ae ee s of Vlastos and Taran (and Cherniss 
to whom both refer frequently) and make up his own mind. 


Note. To compare the Tzmaeus with passages in other dialogues may 
savour of the use of biblical proof-texts, but one or two may be men- 
tioned. If Pol. 273 b (‘The universe was in great disorder before i it came 
to its present order’) is disallowed as itself part of a myth, Laws 892a 
speaks of soul in the same temporal terms as Tim. 34¢: it is older than 
body because it and its kindred ‘came into being before bodily things’. 
H. J. Easterling in Zranos 1967 maintained that Timaeus and Laws were 
consistent on the subject of causation, but has been criticized by Taran 


(Z.c. 403). Taran however argues from the assumption that soul in the 
Timaeus is the ildmate cause of the pre-cosmic disorderly motion of 


the Receptacle. 


Creation of living creatures: nature and fate of the human soul (39e—-42C) 


We might say that Plato’s observation of four main types of living 
creature led him to assume the existence of as many archetypes. His 
argument is the reverse. Because the Model contained these types, the 
cosmos, to be complete, must contain them too. They are the race of 
gods (that is, principally, the stellar gods), the winged and airborne, 
aquatic and land animals. Each corresponds to one of the primary 
bodies. The divine race the Demiurge made mostly? of fire, for beauty 


and conspicuous visibility, and set them in the circuit of the s1 upreme 
a Viegas 8 eT, Bh a Ne ee he i hee 6 iL. 
(that is, of the Same) to adorn it all round. (But Plato says ‘set in the 


1 
intelligence of the supreme’ (40a5), so complete is his assimilation of 


lee jl 4 
the senses of twpdétepov, With Aristotle indeed it become wholly technical, and the antithesis of 


yevioet and Adye (or ciSe1) mpdtepov is one of his favourites, e.g. Metaph. 10;0a4, Te Ty 
yevioe: Vorepa TH ovola Kal TH efSe1 redtepa. 

t See on this pp. 366f. below. 

2 Not entirely. With thv wAciotny ISéav cf. Epin. 981d. 
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circular movement to reason.) Besides their common motion in this 
circuit each star performs a revolution in its own place ‘as each thinks 
the same thoughts about the same things’. Earth is at the centre, and 
described as our nurse and guardian, maker of night and day, and more 
SUE DOSE) ‘first and eldest (or most venerable, teeoButd&tn) of all 
gods born within the heaven’.t Timaeus then excuses himself from 
recounting the birth of the gods of ordinary Greek mythology. That is 
the province of the poets, who claim to be of aa descent and must 
know their own family history. This may be no more than half ironical 
—Plato was a staunch upholder of the opened cults—but does 
show that traditional mythology is to play no integral part in the 
Timaeus. 

As created beings, the lesser gods cannot be immortal, but will live 
for ever in dependence on the will of their creator. It is for them to make 
and nurture the three mortal kinds, which if made by himself would be 
as gods.? Only the divine and immortal part of the human soul will he 
make himself, then hand it over to them to ‘weave mortal and immortal 


no the ma~tal nart 


together’, creating the mortal parts of the human soul and implanting 
the whole in bodies. it appears that, though birds, fish and animals will 
be needed to make the world ‘ complere: , the gods will at first make only 
men. Women and lower animale are hastily dismissed In a nostscrint 
ilLivudiie Vv Wisinvadls ak AV WNL GAlssliiaiyg ALW L140L14 OLLI IOVU 245 | tesa! ioe 


t T shall not go into the vexed question of the possible motion of the earth. The different 
interpretations of the relevant passages in Zim. and Aristotle (40b-—c, Cael. 293b30 and 296a26) 
have now been fully discussed by Dicks in his Early Gk Astron. (132-7), who concludes (with 
Cherniss) that A. does not attribute to P. a belief in a moving earth. There I must leave the matter, 
though with an uneasy feeling that this involves an unnatural rendering of A.’s Greek. It may 
seem odd that in P.’s cosmos the earth—heavy, solid, furthest from the heaven, home of transient 
beings—should be trewtn kat mpeoButdtn But one must remember the status of Gaia in Greek 
belief and cult. Sprung direct from Chaos and mother even of Ouranos (Hes. TA. 117, 126f.), 
‘first of prophets’ (Aesch. Zum. 2) and original mistress of the Delphic shrine, she was indeed 
our nurse (Aesch. Thed. 16) and the first and most venerable of deities, and is about to appear as 
such in the summary of popular theogony which immediately follows (40e). Plato will not show 
disrespect to deep-rooted Hellenic beliefs, though concerned, as he showed in Rep., to purge 
them of certain moral crudities. 

7 One might ask, ‘And why not? Why must they be mortal?’ Taylor says (Comm. 253) 
‘Death and generation are part of the original good plan of God.’ This is wrong. The Model 
does of course contain eternal Forms of what in the cosmos will be mortal creatures (30¢), but 
Archer-Hind was nearer the mark when he said that becoming and perishing belong to materiality 
(Tim. 140). God can only make from a given unformed material something as like as possible to 
the non-material Model, and the implanting of souls in bodies is one of the limitations imposed 
by Necessity (42a). Even the cosmos and the star-gods have bodies and are generated and not 
immortal, though the Demiurge has power to postpone their dissolution indefinitely. 
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(90e-92Cc) after a reminder by Timaeus that he only agreed to take the 
tale of creation as far as the birth of mankind. According to the 
‘probable story’ (90e8) the rest originated from souls of inferior men 
degraded by transmigration into lower forms of life: first women, then 
birds from harmless Hentweignty: who thought it enough to study the 
heavens with the eyes alone. ( (CE. Rep. 528 e—30c.) Quadrupeds and 
reptiles come from men whose minds were subordinate to their animal 
desires, and fish from ie sume of all, unworthy any longer to 
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devised by the lesser a 

I should not like to say just how far this appendix is a mere jeu 
d’esprit. The closest parallel is Phaedo 81 d—82b, but neither there nor 
elsewhere does Plato repeat this insult to women as originating from 
morally defective souls (90c), which is scarcely compatible with their 
role in the Republic (though that has actually been recalled at the begin- 
ning, 18c) or the Laws.! In the Phaedo the only degenerate forms of life 
mentioned are bees, wasps and ants, donkeys, wolves and birds of 
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the superior part is the one Be called ““man’”’ (dvtip)’, strongly 
suggest that both were there from the beginning. Perhaps the most 
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his character as a Pythagorean, and for a Pythagorean the female came 
in the second column of opposites, along with evil, darkness and the 
unlimited.? The rest accords with the Phaedrus and Republic myths, 
though without mention of the choice of lives. What one can say is that 
the ethical implications of the Orphic and Empedoclean doctrine of the 
cycle of births and the means of escape gave it a strong attraction for 
Plato. 


made 


Mak I destin um uls (41 d—42e). The Demiurge now 
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the soul of the whole’, and using the remains of the same ingredients 
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(Rep. 455, 456a), does not alter the fact that women are ‘6 be 
and duties with men, including government. 
2 For the table of opposites see vol. 1, 245 f. The above suggestion is made by D. F. Krell in 
Arion 1976, 401. (This does not imply that I agree with everything in his article.) 
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but less perfectly blended.’ Then dividing it into separate souls equal in 
number to the stars, he set each one on a star ‘as on chariots’ (an echo 
of Phdr. 247b), and lectured them on the laws of the universe and their 
own destinies. Their implanting in bodies was a matter of necessity 
(42a3-4), but he himself would ensure a fair and equal start for all. If 


thav welded ta the nacciannc an elacirac +L. in carnation ena Ree 
licy yteiucu LU LLIC peotd lO dalid desires tnat incarnation woulda DTITE, 
they, not he, would be responsible for the consequences. Whoever 


followed the circuits of reason (that is, of the Same, 42c4-d2) would 
return to a blessed life on his aopoinicd star. Once again Plato shows 
his skill in conveying the same truth in slightly different mythological 
form. In the Phaedrus (248aff.) only souls which have seen reality from 
the rim of the circling heaven are born as men, for only human souls 
can pass beyond sensations to concepts and if philosophically inclined 
and trained retrieve their ante-natal knowledge and regain their wings. 
The actual connexion with stars is borrowed, like so much else, from 
popular tradition. (Cf. Aristoph. Peace 832.) 

What Plato is trying to describe i in this imagery is an immortal soul 
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which is yet in some way inferior to the cosmic soul because it i 
capable of being incarnated in mortal bodies. The bodies ee by 
and 
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un, moon, stars an 
planets. The same contrast is pictured in the Phaedrus et Be 
image of the charioteer and winged horses. This presents on the one 
hand the souls of the gods, a blessed throng who always remain on the 
outermost rim of the heavens; and on the other, those destined for 
incarnation in mortal bodies. The difference is symbolized by saying 
that in the souls of the gods all three constituents—driver and both 
horses—are alike good, whereas in the others only the driver (represent- 
ing the philosophic eros) is perfectly good. The horses stand for the 


‘spirited’ and appeti 
me rr 
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unruly one finally brings about t 


incarnation in a mortal body. Through this image Plato expresses 


tive narts in Reouhblic and imaeus, and the bad and 
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3 Other translators Say ‘less pure’ > and Jowett even aaqs aimutea 3 but with what could a 


mixture of Being, Same and Other be adulterated? d&x\patos (from Knpalve, not Kepavvupt) 
means unspoilt or unharmed, and is explained by kata tabt& Ocatrtws. They are not mixed in 
such exact proportions. 

2 42d 3-4; as in Rep. (627e). 
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religious truth (the fall of a soul made in the image of God) which 
cannot be explained rationally.’ In the Timaeus he tries what is surely a 
less happy metaphor, of the Creator stirring a sort of pudding in a 
basin. Human souls are made of the same mixture as the souls of the 
gods, but its quality has somehow deteriorated. Once the fall has 
occurred, Plato’s dualistic philosophy can account for the evil in 


the contamination of soul by 
ivine soul came to be incarnated 
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human life, as especially in the Phaedo, b 
sath but i it can never explain how the 
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ie do not precede it. It happens of necessity’ (42a), not therefore 
expressly through a fault or flaw in themselves, as in the Phaedrus and 
Empedocles,? but through an external force or inevitability. At the same 
time Ananke does stand for the element of imperfection (‘disorder’ in 
Timaean terminology) in things, a certain intractability in their nature, 
so it is probably fair to connect this phrase with the imperfect Aarmonia 
in the material of souls destined to enter bodies. 

The supreme Creator now retired from his work (42e), and the lesser 
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portions of the four elements in the cosmos, as, for our souls, the 
Demiurge had used the remains of the cosmic coulemareral As in the 


f Philebus (p. 215 above), the kin shin between micracacm and marron 
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cosm is enphaced at every turn. These portions are ‘borrowed to be 
repaid’ (42e), for mortal bodies are at death resolved back into the main 
masses of earth, water etc. from which they came. The details of our 
creation come much later in the narrative, at €9cff. Taking over the 
immortal soul, the gods gave it a mortal body as a ‘vehicle’, and ‘built 
on’ another kind of soul, the mortal, containing the irrational feelings 
and emotions, headed by pleasure, ‘the greatest lure of evil’. The com- 
plete soul of mortal man is, as in the Republic, tripartite, and each part 


1. LEaome bers Weeeteie-oers ES neers 2s 
This IS €laporTatea in tne section on Phdr., vol. Iv, ch. VI (3). 
2 T ~Las nha ma nfs and + PANOCMITAEANEINAN 10 BAmINICRAMm te Py Eecnnedacloc ad th 


ne wirnodie scneme Of incar nation and transmigr ation is reminiscent of ompeaoces, ana tne 
poetic picture at 43b—c of the hostility of the several elements to the soul vividly recalls fr. 115, 
which describes the sufferings of daimones exiled from the company of the blessed and born into 
various forms of mortal life. ‘The mighty air pursues them to the sea, the sea spews them out to 
the dry land, the land to the rays of the flashing sun, who casts them into the whirling air. One 
receives them from another, and all loathe them alike. Of these am I now one, an exile from the 
gods and a wanderer.’ Behind both P. and Empedocles are the Orphic poems, if what I have said 
in ch. 11 of G. and G. is right. 
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is assigned to a specific part of the body.! The immortal part, the reason, 
resides in the head, separated from the others by the narrow channel of 
the neck, to avoid contamination. (This example may serve to illustrate 
the teleological character of all Plato’s physiological descriptions.) Since 
the mortal part itself has a nobler and a pat half, another barrier is 
formed by the midriff. The ‘ spirited’ part” 2 inhabits the thorax with the 
heart as its organ, near enough to the reason to heed its behests, and the 
appetites are below in the belly, ‘tethered like a wild beast, untamed but 


Aran aneadcr nm ha ye | sf ” mortal race Trane are ae eT exist ’ 4 
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The infant soul and the cause of error (43a-44d). When first the gods 
confined an immortal soul within the flux of a mortal body, it produced 
a horrific effect, repeated at every birth today (44a7-9). Plato’s figure 
throughout is of something at the mercy of a raging torrent, or the ebb 
and flow of a tide. It is the Heraclitean world-picture which, as Aristotle 
said, he never gave up. In this welter of instability the circuits of the 


soul, though indissoluble save by him who made them, have their 
d. iuet ac the hum 
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full of falsehood and folly. ‘When they meet something ae to 
which the name Same or Different applies, they speak of it as the same 
as this and different from that contrary to the true facts.’ Plato’s view 
of children (‘harder to handle than any wild animal’, Laws 808d) is 
the reverse of the sentimental or Wordsworthian. Our birth is indeed a 
forgetting, but far from ‘trailing clouds of glory’ until ‘shades of the 
prison-house’ descend with advancing years, the shock of birth and the 
flood of undigested and unclassified sensations, which play a far greater 


t This is in conformity with the ostensibly scientific spirit of this part of Tim., and leads to 
much psycho-physiological detail, e.g. the throbbing of the heart in fear and ee and the 
provision of lungs to relieve it (7oc). Such localization seems to threaten the complete immateriality 
of the soul, but P. would still distinguish between any form of consciousness and the physical 
organs through which it is experienced. Cf. Tht. 184b—85 e: the eye does not see; the psyche sees 
through the eyes as its instruments. Also pp. 314-17 below. 

2 The nature of this (@uuds or To Oupoetdés) has been described in vol. 1v, 474. 

3 70e. ‘Necessary pleasures’ played a part in PAi/. (62e, p. 233 above). On the position of 
sexual desire see Additional Note (i) on next page. 
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part in childhood than later, overwhelm the mind and drive from it all 
that it has seen and learned in its unbodied state. With advancing years 
the cessation of physical growth and development allows it comparative 
calm in which to recover its regular courses and a rational life becomes 
Poe With proper eraining: a man may become wey sound, but if 
neglected he will return to Hades after a maimed life with his imperfec- 


tions and folly upon him. 
The gp ingain of the Eee of error is a pesos pnilosopuice one, 


a. 


in ale great myth of the creation of all ere and appears in le 


guise. One has to remember that he thought it worth while to put the 


same problems in both a dialectical and a mythical setting, a feature 
which sets him apart from every other thinker. But in the Theaeterus and 
even the Sophist the question remained unanswered. Perhaps? it could 
only be answered in the light of a vast scheme of theology and cosmo- 
logy, and man’s situation within it, in which he believed none the less 
profoundly because it could only be expressed in the form of a probable 


ADDITIONAL NOTES 


(1) The status of eros 


Of the appetites only those for food and drink are mentioned (70d 7), and 
Cornford (PC 292f.) suggested that the omission of sexual desire from the 
lowest part of the soul is deliberate and due to the exalted position of eros in 
Plato’s philosophy, especially in the Symposium. In the strange amalgam of 
spiritual and physical which marks the Timaeus, the semen is a part of the 
marrow and through the spinal cord continuous with the brain, lodged in the 
seat of reason. (So 73c—d. This was a theory of the Sicilian medical school. 
Some Hippocratics believed the semen to come from all parts of the body, 
solid as well as liquid: see Cornford 295 and Hippocr. De gentt. 3, VII 474 L.) 
The lower organs only provide a receptacle and outlet for it. Aristotle also 
held that, as the producer of life, semen both has soul and is soul potentially 
(Gen. an. 755 a7). 1 am doubtful of Cornford’s point however because (a) sex, 
at least as a means of reproduction, is excluded because women are not 

t As an example of how P.’s thought underwent development and substantiation rather than 


radical change, one may compare this with the Phaedo’s statement of our loss of knowledge at 


birth (75e; vol. Iv, 345). 
a Perhaps, because we do not know what the Philosopher would have contained (see pp. 15 4f. 


Pe eee meaner” oy peepee 
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supposed to be yet created, and (4) when sexual reproduction is introduced, 
the male sexual organ is described as ‘disobedient and imperious, like an 
animal heedless of reason, bent on mastery through frantic desires’ (91 b). 
‘Tha 


e er of ran nendiicti mn “ar;rT b 4) Cony ould eacly have ha nti Fatal al era 1c 
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belonging to the lower part of the soul; and in fact the phrase at 7od, ‘the 
part of the soul desirous of food and drink and everything of which through 
the body’s nature it stands in need’, is fairly inclusive. Cf. 69d: in making 
mortals the gods included ‘eros that ventures all things’. 


(it) Extra-terrestrial life? 


In his speech to the lesser gods, the Demiurge says at 41 ¢8 that having sown 
the souls and made a beginning, he will hand them over for the creation of 
the mortal parts of soul as well as body. At e 4, telling the newly-created souls 
their fate, he says that ‘having been sown each into its proper instrument ‘a 


9 
time, they must be born as the most god-fearing of creatures’. After the 


two forecasts, the actual operation is described at 42d2: 
‘Having given them all these ordinances that he might be guiltless of the 
future evil of each one, he sowed them, some on the earth, others on the 
moon, and others on the remaining instruments of time [the ae and 

= J 

sther parts re haan: Soul that nee a 
govern and guide the mortal living creature as well as ‘hay 3 in 
save in so far as it might become a source of evil to itself.’ 
I have put these passages together because it has become a matter of 

controversy whether the statement that souls are ‘sown’ not only on earth 


but also on the sun, moon and planets means that these as well as the earth 
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are supposed to be inhabited. It is an exciting thought. Taylor believed it did 
(Comm. 258f.), Cornford denied it (PC 146 n. 2), Hackforth in his lectures 
said that though it seemed absurd to think of human beings as living on the 
sun, one might conceive of some kind of embodied souls living there. 
That men lived on the moon seems to have been a Pythagorean belief 
(DK 44420; vol. 1, 285), which has also been attributed, on doubtful 
authority, to Anaxagoras (Guthrie, OGR 247 n. 10; HGP U1, 308 and 314). 
Of any similar belief about the sun or planets there is no trace anywhere in 
Greek thought. Nor should it be necessary to go into the question here, for 


the passages just quoted surely show that it is not what Plato meant to say. 
In all three, it is only after the Demiurge has sown the souls in the planets 


that they are to be provided with their lower elements and incarnated in 
bodies. Three stages are involved: (i) journey round the outer heaven on 


star-chariots to learn “the nature of the whole’, the knowledge which they 
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may recover by their own efforts in the coming bodily life; (ii) ‘sowing’ in 
the instruments of time: still only the immortal soul is concerned; (iii) 
addition of other parts of soul and setting of the whole in a body. If this is 
right, the intermediate stage may symbolize, as Cornford suggested (PC 146), 
the intermediate status of the soul, partaking of both being and becoming, 


subjected to time and change yet essentially immortal; but one can only 
conjecture. 


e 


Necessity and design in the natures of men (61c—90d) 


Teleological explanation. The rest of the dialogue deals in detail with the 
limitations ype by necessity on the nature of human bodies and 
faculties, and the devices of the gods to overcome them in the interests 
of the immortal part of the soul." Its subjects include anatomy and 


oul. 
physiology, the composition sfbace hair, flesh and so on, the function 


of certain organs and of the blood, respiration and digestion: and also 
pathology, the diseases of both body and soul, their causes, prevention 
and treatment. Here we can only note a few general features and one or 
two particulars which have a wider interest. 

Teleological explanation is universal, and sometimes carried to 
lengths which have aroused suspicion that Plato is only amusing him- 
self. Wilamowitz was moved to write (Pl. 1, 612): ‘The description of 
the human body, its parts and their functions, would draw from an 
unprepared reader (if he had not thrown the book away at once) the 


«“ hee adc s lee 
t +t t + a 
cry: “This may be madness, but there’s method in it.”” Sometimes he 


might feel doubtful even about the method.’ As throughout the 
dialogue, Plato warns that no account of such matters can claim cer- 
tainty (72d), and we have to bear in mind both the inchoate state of 
medical knowledge in his time, as compared not only with today’s but 
even with Galen’s, and also how different was his purpose from that of 
the modern scientist. Aristotle too can surprise us with his unwavering 
adherence to teleological explanation. The idea that our makers 
lengthened and coiled the intestines in order that retention of the food 

1 69d oePdpevoi TO Osiov Soa uth Tr&oa fv d&vdryKn. The creation of the body and the mortal 
parts of the soul have already been referred to (pp. 309f. above). Often quoted as the best 


example of the tension between design and necessity is the thinness of the head and its covering 


of skin, necessary to it as a seat of intelligence but rendering it more vulnerable. The gods had to 
choose between making a dull but long-lived race or one shorter-lived but better and more 


intelligent (75 b-c; Lloyd, EGSc 73). 
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might check what they foresaw as our propensity to unreasonable greed 
(73a) has been thought merely playful, but the connexion between a 
straight gut and an insatiable appetite is noted by Aristotle in a serious 
zoological work and moreover in a teleological context.’ Many items in 
Plato’s account of the body and its aurea: can be traced either to 


eae Age ee WI Af the Sicilian vel Italian or Coan medical 
Empedocles OTF tO a WI iter OF tne sicilian anda italian Or Woan medical 
schools: Alcmaeon, Philistion, Diocles o a Hi ippocratic aay 
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o’s 
firmly based on his physics. The strength of youth and wasting of ol 
age are due to the condition of the elementary triangles, fresh and 
strong in youth to cut up and absorb those that come in from outside, 
but finally loosened and enfeebled by the struggle and themselves 
broken apart by the attacks of the environment. When these reach the 
life-giving marrow, death ensues. Apart from disease or violence, life 
has its natural term, determined by the length of time for which the 
triangles can hold together.3 


Sensible qualities: body and soul.4 First of all (61c—68d), Plato explains 
the sensible qualities of things in terms of the shapes and sizes of their 


1 GA 717423, repeated at PA 675a18—21, b25f. (Taylor supposed that A. was joking too. 
See his Comm. 517.) ‘An abnormally short gut is, in fact, a sufficient cause for a ravenous appetite’ 
(Ogle on 675 a in Oxford trans. vol. v). The gods have saved us from behaving like Callicles’s 
ideal, the yapadpids (Gorg. 494b). The prophetic function of the liver and its adjunct the spleen 
is a doubtful case (71 a~72d), but at least P. makes it an opportunity to condemn as useless the 
regular practice of taking omens from the livers of sacrificial animals (72b). His belief in divination 
is sufficiently attested in Phdr., and the necessity for a ‘sane’ interpreter of the inspired udvtis is 
typical (72a-b; for prophets who ‘say many true things but don’t know what they are saying’ 
see Apol, 22b—c, Meno 99c). 

2 For Empedocles see Taylor 18, and for information on both him and the medical writers 
Taylor’s and Cornford’s notes on the relevant passages. Cf. Taylor 410, and his commendation 
of the ‘amazing erudition’ of Martin’s notes on this section. Note also Hoffmann’s appendix to 
Zeller 11.1, §v, pp. 1070-86, ‘P. und die Medizin’. Reff. to more recent discussions of P.’s relation 
to contemporary medicine are in Lloyd, /HS 1968, 84 n. 32. 

3 81 b-—d and 89b. Triangles are also referred to at 73b and 82d. It will be remembered that the 
deathlessness of the cosmos was ensured by making it of the whole sum of body so that it could 
not be attacked from outside (p. 279 above). The span of human life is said to be eluappévov, 
which I take to mean resulting from necessity, not the planning of our makers. (In P. the preced- 
ing &§ dvayxns need not rule this out.) For Democritus death was ‘the outflow of soul-atoms 
from the body owing to pressure from the environment’, and there was no immortal,part to 
escape it. (Arist. Parva Nat. 4724143 vol. 11, 434.) 

4 Sight and the visible have already been dealt with at 45b—46c, but colour is treated here 
(67c-68d). On a difficulty in the account (the uselessness of experimentation), see Lloyd, /HS 
1968, 83. 
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constituent bodies. This is not intended as a complete explanation of 
sensation; he expressly says that the fact of sensation must be taken for 
granted, even though the creation of the body and the mortal parts of 
the soul have not yet been described.! Being thus limited to the physical 
qualities of sensa (their mocniere: 61c5) his account sounds Demo- 
critean in its materialism, though based of course on atoms of regular 
geometrical shape. The sensation of heat from fire, for instance, being a 
piercing one, is effected by small, sharp-angled, mobile particles, hard- 
ness by cubes with their stable bases. But whereas the materialism of 
Democritus was consistent, the sensitive soul itself being a composition 
of exceptionally small, smooth, round atoms and sensation a direct 
result of their disturbance, Plato with his incorporeal soul (46d) has 
not that resource, and yet speaks as if the transition from physical to 
psychological motions presented no difficulty. For instance, speaking 
of sight at 45 c—d he has said that the body formed of light and the visual 
ray conveys motions ‘to the whole body until it reaches the soul’. 

Similarly at 64b ‘when anything naturally mobile is even slightly 
hed 


be t round anther na ticlac s (46 
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passing it on to yet others, until it reaches consciousness and announces 
(tEayyeiAn) the effect of the agent’. If asked to attach a noun to ‘the 


conscious’ (Exe) pov yi ov) , what v would Plato have said? Par rt € woplov)? 


Faculty (SUvapis)? As it is, the passage might have been written by 
Democritus about soul-atoms.? The insensitiveness of bone and hair is 
ascribed solely to their material composition: they consist largely of 
earth with its motion-resisting cubes which do not pass on a shock 
(64c). Again, at 86e—-87a, on the somatic causes of psychological dis- 
turbances, we are simply told that certain varieties of phlegm and bilious 
humours penetrate to ‘the three seats of the soul’ (so the effect is not 
confined to its mortal parts) and ‘mingle their vapours with the motion 
of the soul’. Plato. one may fairly aay, was not at his best when 1 trying 
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* 61c6—d5. Cornford simply comments: ‘The mortal part of the soul and the main bodily 
organs are reserved for the third part of the discourse, from 69a onwards’ (PC 259 n.). But no 
explanation is given there of the relationship between body and soul that makes afo€nots possible. 
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intruders on the conversation in the Phaedo, become more pertinent 
when he sets himself up as a rival to the atomists. 

Aristotle was the first to offer, through his doctrine of form and 
matter, a non-material explanation of sensation: sensation he defines as 
joel aes of the RensiDle forms of things without their matter. Faculty 
her form one concrete individual, a 
material object endowed w f sense-perception. A seeing 
eye is one thing, but like e oa se ex ae thing can es philo- 


sophically analysed i into two Co nponents. 1 Its material constituents and 


qualities are defined differently from its foe the erieg of sight: 
numerically one, they are different in essence (De an. 424425). Other- 
wise, he adds, what perceives would be body. This relationship exhibits 
in a single organ the relation of soul as a whole (of which sight is an 
activity) to body as a whole. (‘If the eye were an animal, sight would be 
its soul’, De an. 412b18.) Whatever we may think of this, we must 
admit that we are scarcely nearer than Aristotle to understanding the 
interaction (if there is interaction) between body and mind,! and he did 
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seems unaware of it. He himself, to use the modern jargon, was no 
reductive materialist. When we say we see with our eyes and hear with 


Our ears. we mean that our peeve che sees and hears rhrouch these organs 
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as instruments (7At. 184b—d). In the Phaedo it is through the body that 
the psyche becomes acquainted with the sensible world, but the wise 
psyche will resort to it as little as possible, for the body and sensation 
are a hindrance to its philosophical quest for knowledge of the Forms 
(64a—66a). There however the soul is still a unity, the intellect alone, 
and immortal. Sense-perception, emotions and desires are assigned to 
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t Paul Edwards in Mod. Introd. to Phil,® 172ff. runs through the main conflicting theories 
(interactionism, reductive materialism, epiphenomenalism). Cf. W. A. Sinclair, 74. 577: changes in 
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pliysical events (which he also describes): from the experience. In De sensu (438a10) he demands 
of Democritus, who had thought it sufficient to call vision a reflection of the object in the eye, 
why every reflecting surface is not capable of sight. For Plato plants, though created solely for 
the sustenance of man, have sensation and appetite, and feel pleasure and pain (77b), but for 
Aristotle they do not, precisely because they are only acted on by the matter, not the form, of an 
external object. 


* He strongly disagrees with the ‘Giants’ of Soph., who maintain that the soul itself has a body 
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the body. Now, in a development of its tripartite nature in the Republic,! 
it has acquired mortal parts created in conjunction with its incarnation 
and occupying different parts of the body. Plato clearly wished to 
maintain the Phaedo’s conception of it as belonging wholly to the 
realm of ae invisible and unchanging, akin to the Forms, yet he some- 
imes comes perilously near to justifying Aristotle’s criticism that he 
treats 1 Sera magnitude.” 

Pleasure and pain. These are treate 
tion are accounted for in general much as in ae Philebus, - t linked 
with the particulate theory of matter. Any disturbance of our natural 
state is painful, and the return to normality pleasant, if they occur 
suddenly: what happens gently and gradually is not perceived, and the 
nature of the change depends on the size and consequent mobility of 
the particles. One may enjoy replenishment, without having been 
conscious of a previous lack, as with the ‘true’ pleasures of the Philebus, 
which include those of scent (51b; cf. Tim. 65.6). ‘Bodies [sc. organs] 
the motions to the whole, have [sic: ioxa1] pleasures and pains, pains 
when they are being shifted out of their normal state, pleasures when 
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from those just mentioned whose stability keeps their motion below the 
threshold of sensation altogether. There it was the most mobile particles, 
those of fire and air, which caused the keenest sensations. Again, the 
reason why the material sight-ray, though highly sensitive, gives us no 
pain when it is cut or burned (64d-), is that the smallness of its particles 
enables this to happen without violence. 


1 The analogy between the partition of the soul and the organization of a city is recalled at 
7oa-b. 

2 De an. 407 42-3. Cf. 406 b 26 and Cherniss, ACPA 393-5. It may be said that the limitation 

of the discussion to material sensa at this point is deliberate (61 c ) but if so one would expect the 

problem of their relation to the perceiving soul, and the whole phenomenon of alc@nots, to have 
been recognized elsewhere. Note also the residence of the soul in the marrow at 73b—d, 73a5. 
When the triangles of the marrow break down, the soul (presumably here the immortal part only) 
is free to depart (81d). On the other hand, what promotes ‘the motions of the soul’ is musiké and 
philosophy (88c). 

3 This restriction does not appear in PAi/., and is perhaps an innovation due to the particulate 
theory. 
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Diseases of body and soul. The section on diseases is remarkable for its 
views on the physical origin of psychological disorders, disorders of the 
psyche.? Sexual incontinence results from superfluity of semen in the 
marrow, and a man troubled with this should not be reproached as 
wicked but treated as diseased. At this point (86d7-€ 1) the Socratic 
maxim ‘No one is willingly bad’ is repeated: ‘badness’ is due to bodily 
defects and ignorant rearing.” Ill health can cause bad temper, depres- 
sion, rashness, cowardice, forgetfulness and stupidity. If men with these 
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of amendment are still further reduced. This does not, however, imply 
a rigid determinism. Everyone’s condition may be improved by educa- 
tion and training, study, and choice of pursuits, and these are the joint 
responsibility of parents, community and the individual himself. (But 
these, adds Plato at 87b8, are subjects for another occasion.) His aim, 
as always, is balance, symmetry, due measure and proportion. Soul 
(mind) must not be too strong for body nor body for soul. The remedy 
(which is relevant to the present discourse) is to give plenty of exercise 
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the athlete mental culture. Even in sickness, exercise and diet are, 
except in the gravest cases, better than the use of drugs, which only 
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As for the soul itself, this calls, he says, for only a glancing reference 
to what he has said before. The three forms of soul in us, with their 
several motions, must be kept in proportion. Over-exercise of the 
appetitive and ambitious parts will fix our thoughts on mortal things, 
and the divine spark will fade. Our duty is, through the pursuit of 
knowledge and true wisdom, to cherish the divine and immortal part, 
placed at the summit of the body and raising us towards our heavenly 
kindred, a guiding spirit given us by God. In this way we shall attain 


the fullest immortality possible for the hum man race. Everything flou- 
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rishes by exercising the motions proper t O it, and the € proper tf 

t On the extent of P.’s originality here see Lloyd in JHS 1968, 87. Note also the highly 
somatic description of emotions at 7oa—d. 

2 tpopt) probably refers primarily, as Taylor suggests, to bodily regimen, though it can cover 
education too. Cf, tpoph traiSevcews at 44c. For the Socratic paradox see vol. 111, 459-62, and 
for P.’s retaining it while still maintaining a distinction between ignorance (cured by education) 
and wickedness (cured by punishment) see p. 126 n. 3 above. 
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the divine part of us are the revolutions and thoughts of the cosmos. 
By studying these we may repair the damage done to our own circuits 
at birth and bring our minds to resemble the Mind which is their object, 
so achieving the best life offered to us by the gods, now and for ever. 


APPENDIX 


The narrative order 


By his own confession (34c), Timaeus’s narrative has much in it of the 
casual and random, and follows neither the order of events nor a logical 
order. Beginning with the reasons for the wend creation and the nature of 
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with the warning that as the soul is of higher orth than the body, so also it 
preceded it in the order of generation (34b—c). There follows the creation of 
the heavenly bodies (making time as we know it possible), of the stellar 
gods and mankind, including the nature and destiny of human souls and the 


effect on them of incarnation 
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mechanism of sight. 

So far, he says (47e), he has spoken mainly about the work of Reason. 
Now he must begin all over again (48d—49a) and tell of the subordinate 
cause, necessity, and its effects ‘before the heavens came into being’ (52d). 
(These have therefore been taken before the creation in the present chapter.) 
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its tumultuous contents, ‘without proportion or measure’, which brings him 
back in a circle to the work of Reason, which was precisely to introduce the 
missing measure and proportion and produce the four bodily elements in 
their present distinct form by organizing them into microscopic particles of 
regular geometrical shape. So at 53.c he picks up again the theme of the body 
of the cosmos, which he left at 34b. He describes the structure, varieties and 
combinations of the elements, and the sensible qualities that result from them. 
(We are asked at 61d to assume the faculty of sensation and its fleshly organs, 
though they have not yet been described, because one cannot, unfortunately, 
talk of both topics at once.) 


The natures noon effects of the nhvsical elements a are still p partly det ermined 
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by necessity. Timaeus now ‘makes another fresh start’ (69a) to remind his 
audience that ‘these things’ were in confusion until God bestowed measure 
and proportion on each one and on their mutual relations, so far as their 
nature allowed. The rest of the dialogue (from 69c) tells how necessity was 


e e 
and ending with an arconiun 2 
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* Cornford and L ed wide the dialogue into three main parts, classifying 27 d—47e as the work 
of Reas son, then the whole of 47€-6oa as the work of necessity, and only what comes after that 
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subordinated to intelligence in the creation of human bodies and the mortal 
parts of soul, which God delegated to the minor gods, his offspring. It deals 
in clinical detail, from Plato’s teleological point of view, with bodily parts 


and organs and their mnc 


The dialogue ends with a hasty tailpiece on the origin of women, the 
physiology of sexual reproduction, the lower animals, and a final sentence 
summing up the excellence of the universe as a visible, perceptible god. 


tions ans] tha PABICM an nol evention ant bee 
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as the collaboration between Reason and necessity. They take ‘ All these things were so constituted 
of necessity’ at 68e to refer to what has been described in the previous section, which however 


relates TO the cosmos after the Demiurge had ordered the elemente inta ce ee weametrical 
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shapes. Both scholars ignore the temporal force of téTe . . . AviKa (68ar and 3). All these things 
owed their condition to necessity unti/ the Demiurge took them over and used their causes as 
accessories in creating the cosmos. In what preceded we were shown the limitations still imposed 
by necessity on the elements as constructed by Reason. 
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Introduction 


Authenticity and date. ‘Jowett opens with a proof, unnecessary today, 
of the authenticity of the Laws ... The authenticity of the work .. . is 
no longer questioned.’ So Jowett’s editors in 1953, and most oole 


agree today. The Laws contains infelicities of style, irreg cularities of 


bdaned iapeaabacatatss? f saw at we WN BAO E AW 4A AR ww EEK EK we ae) f aw 


syntax verging occasionally on incommrchensibility, fepentions and 
internal inconsistencies which some nineteenth-century scholars, on the 
familiar ‘unworthy of Plato’ argument, attributed to heavy posthumous 
editing on the part of Plato’s pupil Philip of Opus.? External evidence 
they found in (i) D.L. 3.37: ‘Some say that Philip of Opus transcribed 
(uetéypawe) the Laws, which were on wax.3 They add that the Epinomis 
Se tae melee Pia Case “kee ODI Sen “Dies? Axle eb 7 Babe. At Disc 
IS TS WOTK 4 (ll) OUAd, 5.v. ridalU. pi tulips QGlviaed LIC Laws Ol FidtO 
into twelve books, and the Epinomis is said to be his work.’ These 
statements, even if based on a sound tradition, do little to substantiate 

nhiaroa i aAvtancixra wedAnnAg x04 +L «hae ag shiak hake laser 
a cnarge UL CALCLTISIVG meddling with tne Laws, whicn tney cicariy 
distinguish from the Zpinomis, and which was known to Aristotle 
himself as Plato’s.4 Nowadays it is recognized that faults of the type 
found are more naturally explained by the unrevised state in which 


1 For bibliography see T. J. Saunders, Bibliography on P.’s Laws (1976). 

2 Taran has performed the valuable service of collecting and evaluating the testimonia concern- 
ing Philip’s work and activities. See his Academica (1975), § 111, pp. 115-39. M. Krieg (Uberarbet- 
tung d. ‘ Gesetze’ 1896) was one who argued that Philip made serious alterations and additions to 
Plato’s text. 

3 Wilamowitz (Pl. 1, 655 n. 1), reasonably surmising that no one would write a work as long 
as the Laws on wooden tablets, took these words as metaphorical, meaning ‘im Konzept’ (‘from 
the rough draft’, Lesky, HGLZ 538). He was following Bergk, who explained the figure as taken 
from a model coated with wax for casting in bronze by the cire-perdu process. (See Morrow, PCC 
515.) Taran however (Academica 130 n. 542) doubts whether the expression is metaphorical. The 
most judicious estimate of the part played by Philip is that of von Fritz in RE xxxviii. Halbb., 
2360-66. Raeder (PPE 398f.) went so far as to doubt the actual fact of a postiumous editing. 

4 See Pol. 1265by5 and Taran, Academica 131 n. 548. As evidence of early circulation many 
scholars confidently cite Isoc. Phil. 12, which however speaks only of ‘laws and constitutions 
written by the Sophists’. Isocrates may sometimes have hinted at Plato under the guise of a 
Sophist (vol. 1v, 310f.), but the reference here could as easily be to Protagoras, who according 
to D.L. (9.55) wrote both a Laws and a Constitution, or Antisthenes (D.L. 6.16). 
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Plato had to leave this work of his old age, and their retention as a mark 
of the scrupulousness with which Philip carried out his work of copy- 
ing. On the critical, or subjective, side, Ast (1778-1841) wrote: ‘One 
who knows the true Plato needs only to read a single page of the Laws 
in order to convince himself that it is a fraudulent Plato that he has 
before him here.’ Brochard in 1926, after claim ning th hat Got iperZ in 
I fan had definitely established its genuineness, goes on to se that in spite 
of some /enteur and oe ae unity of plan, the vigour of the 
eat the beauty of certain pages and the See of the 
ensemble show us Plato still in full Soesice of his genius.’ For myself, 
coming to it (as the reader may grant) after a fairly close study of all the 
other dialogues, I feel no doubt that, to adapt the ancient critic’s verdict 
on the Odyssey, it isa work of old age, but definitely—even if (as the con- 
tent may occasionally make one think) regrettably —the old age of Plato. 

The only early external evidence for the date of the Laws is Aristotle’s 
statement in the Politics (1264b26) that it is a later work than the 
Republic. Internally, the defeat of the Locrians by the ee men- 


tioned at 628b 3 ae tho ou ohrt to he that af Dianvene Win ace6eec whi ch 
5gVv¥ Z0 LiLv &ttt 4yuR LLILGAL VL eet eal” A villo bi ili 53)Yv B.C." Wil 
means that bk 1 at least was written when Plato was over seventy.Evidence 


I 
that bk 12 too was written after this date was seen by Grote at 944A. 
1 


TIT g.) Plutarch (Is and O«. 2a F.\ eneake af Plato 
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being ‘already an old man’ when he wrote the Laws, and there is much 
in the tone of the work to suggest that he wrote it after the failure of his 
last visit to Sicily in 360.3 If so, the composition of so long and detailed 
a work may well have been still occupying him at the time of his death, 
as tradition says.4 Yet his disappointment never destroyed his faith in 


uu ASVe D1 te)] od) cites aaa Wh 2 LULL 
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1 Ast quoted by Harward, Epin. 34; Brochard, Etudes 154, referring to Th. Gomperz’s 
decisive article ‘Die Composition der Gesetze’ in S.-B. Wien, ph.-hist. Kl. 145 (1902). Not to 
leave modern technology unmentioned, according to Morton and Winspear (Grk to the C. 13, 
78f.) bks 5 and 6 are stylometrically un-Platonic, revised by another, possibly Speusippus. 

2 Or 352: see Taran, Academica 132 n. 554. 

3 This is largely a matter of general impression, but Zp. 3, 316a may indicate that his work 
with Dionysius II on that visit provided the prototype for the ‘preambles’ of the Laws. (So 
Harward, Epp. 179f. and others. For these tpoolwia see p. 336 below.) 

4 Morrow, in his essay ‘Aristotle’s Comments on P.’s Laws’ (During and Owen, A. and P. 
in Mid.-4th Cent. 145-62), argued that when Aristotle wrote Pod. bk 2 he only knew bks 3-7 of 
the Laws, and that this must have been in P.’s lifetime, before he wrote the rest. Ryle in P.’s P. 
(89, 257-9) makes much of this thesis of a ‘ Proto-Laws’, but see T. J. Saunders in Rev. Belge 
de Philol, et d’ Hist. 1967, 497. Though Friedlander agrees that parts of the dialogue could be 
older than others, the whole of his ch. xxxi reads as a vindication of its essential unity. 
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what could be achieved if a young man, talented, brave and with the 
gift of self-control, should gain diotrotal powers and be fortunate 
enough to have at ine elbow a legislator of the right sort. Teachable 
tyrant and wise adviser still constitute his recipe for a happy and well- 
governed state (7o9e-10b). As we know (see vol. Iv, 23f.), several 


members of the Academy were invited by existin he states to draw up or 
reform their laws, and in the Laws Plato lays d the principles cn 
which they should act and offers a model of an ak constitution and 
legal code for their guidance. 


Characters and setting. Three old men, as they frequently call them- 
selves though still capable of walking many hours in the heat of a 
Cretan midsummer’s day (683), set out from Cnossus for the cave and 
shrine of Zeus on Mount Ida.t They are Clinias, a native Cretan, 
Megillus a Spartan, and an anonymous Athenian? who leads the talk. 
The little that is told of the other two is designed to indicate that they 
will make sympathetic and attentive listeners. Clinias has family con- 


e 
nexions with Epimenides, t the Cretan seer who encou raged the Athenians 
1 


1 1 1 


with his prophecies about the Persians, and has himself inherited feel- 
ings of goodwill towards Athens. As fot Megillus, his family at Sparta 


Athens which he had been brought up to regard as a 

t This is the cave to which the legendary Minos is said to have ascended periodically, bringing 
back laws which like his predecessor Rhadamanthys he claimed had been delivered to him by 
Zeus—falsely according to Plato’s contemporary Ephorus. See Strabo 10.8, p. 476. For the 
Cretan therefore it would be a pilgrimage, and it makes the walk an especially fitting occasion for 
a discussion on lawmaking. On the Idaean Cave as their destination rather than other caves 
sacred to Zeus, see Morrow (p. 324 n. 3), 27f. 

2 At Pol. 1265a11 Aristotle makes a general criticism of ‘all the discourses of Sociates’, in 
which he includes the Laws. (He does not mention the name Socrates three times as the Oxford 
translation does!) The criticism seems intended for all Plato’s dialogues, and the name may have 
slipped in inadvertently as Cherniss suggested. (See Morrow in During and Owen 146 n, 3.) 
At 1266b5 it is replaced by ‘Plato in the Laws’. Some have thought however that A. is referring 
to an earlier version in which Socrates himself was the speaker. So Ryle, P.’s P. 258. Morrow 
however, whose suseeoucn! it was that eee Law ws Was only partially extant wnei 
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made Socrates the eae Apart oi the cee de (oinctiies even anti-Socratic) character 
of much of the work, a Socrates tramping the Cretan mountains is unimaginable (see especially 
Crito 52b and Phdr. 2300-4), and no one, I think, has suggested, on no evidence at all, that the 
scene too was altered during composition. ‘ The shift of scene to Crete and the introduction of the 
Athenian are to be thought of as a single creative act’ (Friedlander, P/. 1, 362 n. 93 cf. 111, 388f.). 

3 Citizens of one state who represented the interests of another in their own. The connexion 
was usually hereditary. 
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second fatherland (642b-—d). He is not especially intelligent and main- 
tains the Spartan reputation for brevity, to which he refers at 721€. 
Clinias has more to contribute, but both are completely overshadowed 
5 ee tha elon eni Dlatn ra NTT in mn ean WA. I LI a 1a AlLAssael Awe aAt-ant tches 
vy trie Ather il an, riatO S$ OWf! MOut fipicce. Zit lo AMUWCU PUTS SLICLELICS 
of monologue, and there is no real argument. Together, the participants 
symbolize the system to be expounded, largely ae in origin, 
fal 1 ene art +L TDNynsaan au na espec cially Cnaw 
OLLIAULLIVLU Wilil /~ULIAll, a dil Lo | chemi aity pee 
is not entirely forgotten as the dialogue proceeds (cf. ay 722C o but 
lacks that integration with the talk which the Phaedrus so skilfully and 


delightfully displayed. 


Plan of chapter. The twelve books of the Laws include several devoted 
entirely to the exposition of a constitution and a legal code dealing with 
everything from subversion and treason to neighbourly disputes over 
drainage, enticement of bees or filching of fruit. To follow these in 


detail j 1S neither nossible nor. fortunately. necessary since their thorough 


VAY LESS £27 24ANS4E1AWS r= OSS 457 2m ae 9 ave Setter yD td setae id \ tLe aa 


analysis by Morrow.3 But before the model city and its laws are reached 
there are three books of an introductory conversation on such topics 


as leoislation in the Dorian states the lessons of historv tynes of 
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constitution, education and the arts. The recommendations for the city 
itself, apart from externals like town-planning (778a—79d, 848c-—e), fall 
into two halves, the establishment of offices with the methods of elec- 
tion or appointment, and promulgation of the laws which the elected 
officials will be expected to enforce (735a). The necessarily curtailed 
treatment here will be divided into four main sections: (1) The intro- 
duction (bks 1-3), (2) The city of the Laws, (3) Life in Plato’s city, 
(4) A few more general philosophical points. One aim will be to keep 
the other dialogues in mind and see how much of his earlier views Plato 


1 Gigon’s observation, that it is a puzzle to know what an Athenian and a Spartan are doing 
in Crete (Mus. Helv. 195.4, 207), is just, whether or not one accepts all the conclusions he draws 
bliography on P.’s attitude to Sparta will be found in Tigerstedt, Legend of Sparta, i, 
544f., n. 202, His own estimate of Sparta’s influence on the Laws differs markedly from Morrow’s. 

3G. R. Morrow, P.’s Cretan City (1960; hereafter simply ‘Morrow’). See also Gernet, ‘Les 
Lois et le droit positif’, Budé ed. pp. xciv-ccvi, H. Cairns, P. as Jurist, ch. xxxi of vol. 1 of 
Friedlander’s Plato, and for earlier reff. Leisegang in RE 2514. Saunders’s translation has a full 
analytical table of contents (pp. 5-15). Special mention must be made of Jerome Hall’s essay on 
‘Plato’s Legal Philosophy’ (/ndiana Law J. 1956), a valuable appreciation of P.’s whole theory 
of law from the standpoint of a modern legal and political theorist. 
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has abandoned or retained. I hope that in spite of the necessary com- 

P P y 
pression and omissions, what follows will succeed in preserving a 
proper balance. 


(1) USGI OOr ce conversation (bks 2-3) 
Ce ey ee 


4 | drink 


Os 


“uSE 
)parta (Say Clinias and Megillus),* 
Hn) ye eneurenee were devised 


fact is the ences of if, ae cities oe er wallages to families 
and individuals. ‘And wztAin an individual?’ asks Plato (for surely one 
may give the Athenian this name), introducing at once the familiar 
theme of internal tension between a man’s better and his worse self, of 
mastering or being mastered by oneself (Gorg. 491d, Rep. 430e, Phdr. 
237d-e), in short of the virtue of sophrosyné. This internal struggle 
occurs also in states, where the worse element may rise to the top:? but 
laws should aim at ee neleticn and peace, not war, and encourage a// 


1uISt a nart aft it (courage), a nd that the leas st.3 In ae case 


“9 
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courage is shown not only in facing dangers and enduring pain but also 
in withstanding desires and pleasures—a sane’ especially of Laches 


IO! d-e, but also Rep. 413 d—e. Sparta an tra ing’ hardened its yout th i in 
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dangers and pains but offered no pape) of testing their resistance 
to the seductions of pleasure. Quite right too, thinks Megillus. He has 
been shocked by the sight of drunkenness at parties and festivals in other 
states. Drink simply weakens a man’s resistance to temptation, and its 
prohibition in Sparta has been a source of strength. The Athenian 
replies with an extraordinary eulogy, in several parts and at tedious 
length, of properly conducted drinking parties, not stopping short of 
intoxication, as a beneficent educational influence and test of moral 
stamina.4 The argument is this. Wine increases passions and weakens 


1 For the traditional connexion between Cretan and Spartan Laws see Hdt. 1.65.4. 

2 The parallel is drawn all over again at 689b. 

3 cf the remarkable passage in bk 6, 803d—e, on the avoidance of war (cited on p. 352. 
balow 


below). 

4 The main passages are 639c—41d, 645 d—-sob, 671 a-72d, 673.d—74c. For P.’s sake one must 
hope those are right who attribute its length to the lack of opportunity for revision and excision. 
There are also a few other points to notice which may modify the impression given here. The 
need for voyor ouptrotixol (671 c) reflects the practice in the Academy. (See vol. rv, 20f.) In the 
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judgement. It can make men childish and incapable of self-mastery. So 
something to be avoided at all costs? Not if it means accepting tem- 
porary incapacity to gain lasting good, as with some medical treatment 
and exhausting exercise. Fear is of two kinds: (1) of pains and the like, 
(2) of infamy, also comes a sense of pani This must be cultivated, ane 


overcome fear by in Becceht (as in the Dorian ry into controlled 
contact with danger and pan oma he must learn : overcome the 
ions of desire and pleasure by experiencing them under con- 
trolled conditions. The master of the revels must ace of mature age (over 
60) and remain sober (640d, 671 d—e). Wine is a safe test of character. 
To discover whether a man is a cheat or a sex maniac, one need not have 
business dealings with him or put one’s wife and children at risk: in his 
cups he will reveal his true nature. The educational object is to produce 
men like Socrates, who can expose themselves to the risks of drink and 


other temptations without losing self-command. 


OxXaO Sera ated Thex wr may he itles cou neallare’ hut Ara 4 
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by which the puppet Man is seanioal lated. The study of law is almost 


a 
entirely an investigation of pleasures and pains, and law itself may be 
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and pain’.t No one would volunanly act in a way that brings him more 
pain than pleasure (663 b), but fortunately the virtuous life is the most 
pleasant. So the Athenian argues in bk 2, and in bk 7 (732-334) that it 
is natural to human beings to feel pleasures, pains and desires, and the 
best life is praiseworthy just because, if people will only give it a trial, 
it ensures a predominance of pleasure over pains for the whole of life. 


Platonic society no one under 18 may touch wine at all, and no one under 30 get drunk (666a). 
The gift of Dionysus was not intended to madden us but to produce a sense of shame or reverence 
(aides) in the soul and health in the body (672d). Its use must be state- regulated for these 


purposes, not solely for amusement, It is forbidden altogether to slaves , serving soldiers, magis- 
trates during their term of office, jurymen and ships’ steersmen; and ‘licensed hours’ are pestiicted: 
no one may drink until evening. In view of all these regulations viticulture will he strictly limited 
(673e-74C). 

t See bk 1, 644c-45a, 636d. (Law will have other definitions before the Laws is finished.) 
This is one indication that most of the Laws is concerned with ‘popular virtue’, not the philo- 
sophic virtue to which the calculation of pleasures and pains is irrelevant. They simply ‘nail the 
soul to the body’, escape from which should be its highest endeavour (Pho. 69 a—b, 83d). 

? In bk 7, 792c—-d, the Athenian declares that the right life must not pursue pleasures nor shun 


a lencethar hist ardent a nentral <trate a Paw | Las sha onde eninw hie annarent 
AILUECUICI, put AallCptd neutral state, which indeed is What tne gods enjoy. This apparent 
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These considerations lead, at the beginning of bk 2, to a definition 
of education in general as inculcation of the right attitude to pleasures 
and pains, loving the good and hating the bad. It is best inculcated 
through music and dance, by which the natural restlessness of all young 


ae is translated into the distinctively human gifts of oe one 
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as in the Republic, the composition of tunes and songs must be ial 
controlled by law, and innovations frowned on.! Apollo's and the 
Muses’ gifts are fae our recreation and delight, but it is through play, 
song and dance that children can be educated to accept what the law 
approves. The lesson of the Republic remains valid.? Clinias claims that 
this is recognized only in Crete and Sparta, whose example other Greek 
states would do well to follow, and the Athenian innocently assumes 
his agreement that a man with every external advantage including 
tyrannical power is wretched and unhappy unless he is also just and 
good. Clinias does not agree. Such a life is morally reprehensible 
(aischron) but not bad, unhappy or pga (kakon). So we are back 


at the argument with Polus the orclias and the Socratic noint arhich 
WP BALL F24W WIE ULIWD rY ably VY 2£4WUi4 
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the Athenian goes on to defend, that the most righteous life is also the 
pleasantest.3 This is the truth, but even if it were not, a lawgiver’s only 


consideration should be what beliefs i in the young will most benefit the 
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state. Again the ambivalent attitude to truth which we found in the 
Republic: the philosopher must pursue truth exclusively, yet the 
‘medicinal’ use of spoken falsehood is recommended to the founding 


fathers (vol. Iv, 456-9).4 


inconsistency can hardly be understood apart from the analysis of pleasure and pain in Pail., 
especially 32e. See p. 224 above. 

™ Later, in bk 3, 700a—-7o1a, P. sees the first signs of the decline of Athenian morale in the 
innovations and decadence of Athenian music. The strict censorship of poetry, drama and music 
recurs in bk 7 at 801 c—d. See also 817a and bk 2, 660a, Friedlander (P/, 111, 560 n. 29) has noted 
the close verbal parallel between 801e and Rep. 607a. To forbid innovation was a Spartan tradi- 
tion acCORGINE: to Flue Inst. Lac. 238c. 

7 ae CEs off. fre ehie and ehe cancel Creek aeenriatinn of areth rt hm 10ral values. 
On song and ree in the Laws, and their general importance in Greek ve see Morrow 302-18. 

3 For the Gorg. see vol. 1v, 288 f., and cf. Crito 49b. (Wrong-doing is kaxév as well as aloxpédv.) 
And of course the happiness of the just is a leading theme of the Republic. 

4 For truth as, in the Laws, the highest good for men and gods alike see 730c. The late C. D. 
Broad, one of the gentlest of men, expressed his full agreement with Plato that the political use 
of myth or fiction by governments was justified as an instrument for the promotion of good 
conduct. See The Mind and its Piace in Nature 511f., of which I was reminded by Bambrough 
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To return to music, choruses for song and dance will be divided 
according to age: children, under thirties, and the middle-aged from 
thirty to sixty. Since the last-named would feel a natural embarrassment 
at being detected in such activities," they may perform at private 
parties, softened and rejuvenated by their parce god Dionysus, 


tipsy and merry (671a-b, 672a) under the eye of a supervisor over 
sixty. A regrettable casualty of Plato’s old = e seems to have been his 


sense of the ridiculous.2 The idea of this ‘ Dionysiac chorus’ oe 
Clinias, but the Athenian is undeterred. Its members will be bette 

educated than others, including the song-writers themselves, to res 
stand what rhythms, tunes and words are not only enjoyable but correct 
and salutary. Music and dance are mimetic arts (668b), and besides 
pleasure and charm (xépts) should aim at truth and utility. To judge a 
piece the elders must penetrate to its essence (ovoia 668c) and aim. So 
equipped, they will both enjoy a harmless pleasure themselves and 
instil virtuous habits in the young. Practised in this way, singing and 
dancing are not only a eee recreation but may be equated, so 
Plato now c tion, divided according to 


Greek custom into ‘music’ and ‘gymnastic’. In view of the importance 
assigned to all ee _ aa in the Dorian states (see 625c), its 


rising, and of course Greek 
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mustké meant not ae music but a whole literary education.3 

Bk 2 ends with a return to the subject of drink, its uses and regula- 
tion, and bk 3 begins: ‘So much for that. What are we to say about the 
origin of political organization?’ There is no apparent connexion with 
the first two books. In the form in which we have the Laws, it looks as 
if Plato was dissatisfied with this treatment of education as a product of 
song, dance and intoxication. If so, one may sympathize. England re- 
garded the disquisition on drinking as a general sas to educa- 
tion,4 and such indeed Plato calls it; but as it stands it is an odd, unsatis- 


sucn ir 1S an odd, unsafi 

1 There is some doubt about their age. At 670b they are ‘the fifty-year-olds’, 

2 Aristotle, whose Politics contains many echoes of the Laws, assigns dancing to the young, 
and allows those of maturer age to sit as judges of it (1340b35-9). Nevertheless, apart from the 
festive details, the three choruses of boys, men in their prime, and the old were no fancy but 
existed in Sparta. Plutarch quotes from their songs (Rep. Lac. 238b, Lyc. 21). 

3 Cf. Rep. 376e. Admittedly music did play a larger part than with us, owing to the Greek 
belief in its moral effects. Still, we may be relieved to learn in bk 7 that education has other sides 
as well. 4 Laws vol. 1, 340, and cf. 10 n. 1. 
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factory and inordinately long one.' The best points made in bks 1 and 2 
are all repetitions of familiar Socratic or earlier Platonic tenets. Such are 
the need for self-mastery (where symposia could have been brought in 
briefly as an illustration); the difference between knowledge and true 
belief (632c); a near of goods as goods of soul (intellectual and 


moral) 2 At kA Ae. fL anieh Ar lA West at the thean nl Ragan mnt aaa al 
M1UIal), UL poay (health), ana i10WeSst Or tne tree Llago€d, LALCLidl 


possessions (697b); courage as not only physical but moral; the 
centrality of pleasure and seas in human life; the assimilation of a man 
tn <7 At Len fat ot Vat 3 ra (hefhh at erar\e tha sont 19 contr ‘s Atin 
tO What ne enjoys \Yj)Y¥V, ci. Rep. YY)» tne rigorous CULILLUL UL pYyrue 
subject-matter, education through play, the happiness of the good and 
misery of the wicked, the need to know what a thing is, and the equa- 


tion of its essence with its purpose.3 


The unity and multiplicity of virtue. One of these previously treated 
topics deserves special mention for its suggestion of a deliberate de- 
velopment from beginning to end of the Laws, and hence of its funda- 
mental unity in spite of any disorder and uneidiness of arrangement due 
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Protagoras Plato was at pains to show that the so-called 
not separate traits but only different aspects or ‘parts’ of 


igle virtue which was knowledge source of all rio’ oht cone 
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parts. in t 


duce de eee: in dangers (courage), temptations (self-mastery), rela- 
tions with the gods (piety) or one’s fellow-men (justice). To possess one 
was to possess all. In bk 1 of the Laws the Athenian speaks about 
courage and the other kinds or species (ezdé) of virtue and virtue as a 
whole, and of treating courage first without the rest, with no suggestion 
that their relationship presents a problem. This is obviously right in its 
context. His aim is practical, to counteract the Dorian over-emphasis on 
a ape courage, ie his honest seta cat are no clever Sophists to 
unity of virtue. He therefore 


CHistl a MoU pt qgiscu = Lk tne 42tu hic 


Py ee sare AAA NRA Rog Aety-8 RAPA Oo BAIA Poe Spee tainable 
taxes tne commonsense view: COULdES is a species OI vir tue, attainapbie 


on its own, but a legislator ought to inculcate the whole (630d, 705 d). 


" It is only fair to add that he is aware of this and has his excuse. See 6424, and also p. 382 
n. 2 below. 

2 To understand peta vol coppwv (63107), which offended Gigon (Mus. Helv. 1954, 225), 
I suggest one should look at Meno 88b7-8. 

3 6n1 trot’ gotiv... Thy ovalav, ti Tote BowAeTat (668°). 
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One may use ‘parts’ or any other word provided the meaning is clear 
(633a). In bk 3 (696b) the possibility is envisaged that a man may be 
very brave yet wicked and licentious, exactly what Protagoras main- 
tained in the Protagoras (349d) and the Platonic Socrates denied. When 
however in the last book Plato is describing the educational require- 
ments of his supreme committee, the Nocturnal Council (also called 
Guardians and corresponding to the Guardians of the Republic in having 
not simply true belief but actual knowledge), he does put the question 
and his mature philosophy comes into view (963c-d). We speak of four 
kinds of virtue, as if each was a separate thing, yet we call them all by 
one name, ‘virtue’, as if they were not many but one. How is this? It is 
easy to see the differences, e.g. courage differs from wisdom by being a 
purely natural faculty found in wild animals and children. It does not 
need reason (/ogos), without which no soul can become wise.! But in 
what sense are they a unity? No answer is given (this was not the place 
for it), but it is said that to answer it calls for training in the dialectical 
method of collection and division, a method with which Plato has 
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further when we come to consider the purpose and training of the 
Nocturnal Council (pp. 371f. below). 


The lessons of history (bk 3). How did political communities arise? 
Imagine life starting afresh after a great flood.? All civilization has been 
engulfed, and the only survivors are a few mountain herdsmen, good 
people but ignorant and illiterate. From separate families patriarchally 
governed they gradually form larger units, descend into the foothills 
and progress from stock-raising to agriculture. At this stage they would 
choose primitive legislators, to unify the different family traditions into 

common code and also to appoint one or more governors to administer 
the new rules of behaviour, creating the first monarchy or aristocracy. 
TCO gli oe a ee cg | nem) aeons iva ow Pes een Rx Ee eee | ax ide ie a ace ae ee 
(V9 LLIC CALTLIICSL ICE ISIaAlLULs arc dallcduy LO DC se palaleu ILO! UIC CACCUR 

t This of course departs from earlier works, where P. follows Socrates in equating the virtue 
of courage with knowledge, and judgement based on knowledge. Unthinking rashness is no 
virtue, and may lead to harm. For this view see vol. 111, 451-3 (Socrates), Iv, 128 n. 1, 219-21, 
228 (Prot.), and Meno 88e, Rep. 430b. Here P. is speaking of the ‘demotic’ virtues. 


* For P.’s uses of the belief in recurrent natural catastrophes see Tim. 22c—e, Critias 104d-e, 
Pol, 273a and Guthrie, /n the B. 65-9. 
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tive.) With the third stage, the foundation of cities in the plains, Plato 
moves into the light of history, starting with the fall of Troy, the exile 
of the Achaean victors from their homes, and their return under the 
name of Dorians.? This brings the trio back to their starting-point, the 
institutions of the Dorian states, the object being to appraise their merits 


and defects, to ask why some have survived and others not, and in 
general no less than to discover what changes would ensure the welfare 


and happiness of a city (683). 
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From here Plato goes on to explain, on his own 
of the alliance between the three chief cities of ihe Peloponnese, the 
survival of Sparta, the defeat of Persia and the subsequent decline of 
Athens. The first was due to concentration on military strength and 
physical courage at the expense of a proper balance between the virtues. 
Undue subservience to the pleasure—pain standard and neglect of what 
is fine and good ruins state and individual alike. A soul whose grosser 
elements oppose the faculty of knowledge and judgement is like a city 
in which the mob refuses to obey its rulers and the laws. Internal con- 


essional competence and no man who 
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lacks it should be entrusted with government. In the Peloponnese (as 
ee in eee monarchies) the rot started from above, in the 


ing ee on and +i awe The remedy: discovered by Span alone 
is constitutional reform. Irresponsible power inevitably corrupts, and 
the solution lay in Sparta’s division of powers, exemplified in the dual 
kingship, the council of elders and the ephorate, introducing the 
invaluable element of measure and proportion. 


Need for a mixed constitution. There are two extreme forms of govern- 
ment, absolute monarchy (or tyranny) and democracy, represented by 
Persia and Athens respectively All others are modifications of these. 


a\u WK 8b he aiauus oe 
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For a state to be free, united and wise, it is absolutely essential that it 
combine elements of both.? By robbing the people of all liberty the 
' For an appraisal of P.’s view of Greek history, see R. Weil, L’ ‘Archéologie’ de P., perhaps 


with the review by Kerferd in CR 1961, 30f. 

2 693d. Cf. the warning against &uetoi &pyal at 693b, and bk 6, 756e utoov... povapyiKiis 
Kal SnyoKpartixijs troArtelas. For the theory of the mixed constitution, originated by P., see 
Morrow ch, x, von Fritz, Theory of the Mixed Constitution in Antiquity, and other works referred 
to by Morrow, 521 n. 3. 
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despotic and self-indulgent kings of Persia destroyed any sense of com- 
munity in the state. In their wars of greedy aggression, they ended by 
being unable to rely on the loyalty of their own soldiers. The history of 
Athens on the other hand shows that excess of liberty is no less debilitat- 
ing. When they Ha back a Persian invaders, the people were the 


+ a pear tes rot Poe | 1 nwroe 74 ae | the 
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voluntary slaves’ 1 0) 
own moral sense (aidés).! The falling-off from this admirable state 
showed itself first of all in music, with composers breaking the estab- 
Lad wa be angi Amontaieinio the ai Tax ren tr eS LAAwA 4 eae Sey ee | ee | 


ished rules and confusing the different genres to please uneducated and 
noisy audiences.? Thence it extended to general disregard for law and 
an impudent refusal to listen to good advice. In Sparta and early fifth-cen- 
tury Athens we saw how in a modified form authoritarianism and free- 
dom alike lead to success and prosperity, but Persia and contemporary 
Athens show the disastrous effects of either when carried to extremes. 

At this point the Athenian wonders what test there could be of the 
practical utility of their discussion, and Clinias suddenly reveals that 
he has been put on a commission to draw up laws for a new colony in 


Crete. Its ponulati n will he drawn fram various cities hut Cnoscus hac 
oe aa was 44a en A 4taww wv ie i wy LAV 
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been charged with the planning. He suggests that it will help him if they 
now plan an imaginary state on the basis of the points so far made. 


(2) The city of the Laws 


Was it intended to be realized in practice? The idea of starting a brand- 
new state with prefabricated constitution and laws is less familiar to 
Britons than it was to the Greeks, with their habit of founding poli- 
tically independent colonies or offshoots of existing city-states. One 
might say that when the United States ceased to be a British colony it 
became a colony of Britain in the Greek sense. We have seen, too, in 
connexion with the Academy, how existing states would call in expert 
legislators from outside to reform their political and legal systems.3 But 


vat) man + nt oe nt ee een Y oe NM aren noaen trh 
Ul LLU pe LIAL Ills OLLTICIIIC LULL Magnesia‘* im ugnot 


t Cf, the answer of Demaratus to Xerxes, Hdt. 7.104 (vol. 111, 79). P.’s brief account of the 
spirit in which Athens met the Persian peril is in his best vein as a writer. 

2 700a-701 b. 700¢ closely parallels Rep. 492b-—c. 

3 Vol. Iv, 23, and cf. the pan-Hellenic colony of Thurii founded by Pericles (vol. 111, 264). 
In some cases (cleruchies) the colonists retained citizenship of the mother-state. 


4 a? AL we at LL 
. In the later books the citizens are several times referred to as ‘Magnesian S (Ulrst at DR 8, 
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be realized in practice? In strong contrast to the Republic (a literal 
U-topia or Erewhon) it is located in Crete, named, and its site described: 
the deserted site of an ancient city Magnesia, some ten miles from the 
sea, with good harbours, self-sufficient in natural produce but with no 
surplus for export. The availabilty of timber for ships, and the advan- 
nee Gnd aicade 
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antages Of a population Or mixea Ofipins, are also 
discussed.! In bk 5 Plato claims, with obvious refereXce to the Republic, 
that the ideal would be the abolidan of all private a in ae 


‘ Pa Pee 
and children as well as goods. Perhaps some gods or sons of gods live 


under such a rule, but we must be content with homeits nature as it is, 
‘for we are addressing ourselves to men, not gods’. We are no longer 
in the age of Cronus, when men were governed not by other men but 
by gods.3 

In the Republic many things are left in the air which it would be 
essential to explain if it had been intended as practical politics. How the 
new regime would ever be brought into force is a question never 
seriously faced. In Laws 6 this is elaborately provided for. A mixed 


company of settlers 
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not be immediately in a position to elect the best men to o 
The Cnossians must therefore appoint a commission of 2 
nd 


100 of the best and most mature amon g the and oe s far as 
possible similarly endowed, of the ales: to ne the first officials. 
Pre-eminent among these will be the ‘guardians of the laws’, a board of 
37 (initially 18 Cnossians and 19 settlers), aged between 50 and 70 
(755a), who besides their primary duties will keep the register of private 
property, each citizen having to declare his own. As time goes on and 
the constitution is established, this body, like the Council and other 
offices, will be recruited by internal election on mainly democratic lines, 


for which elaborate rules of procedure are laid down. The idea of a new 
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Asiatic M agnes 1e Mea ual of 1 of 
Messara in gourhen ene see “Morrow AGE. which may ihe called ; a  Mefence sf Plato’s local 
knowledge against Wilamowitz and Taylor. (See Taylor’s PMW 464.) 

2 739c-e, 732e, 807b. At 739d éti tois avtois yalpovtas Kal Autroupévous matches Rep. 
464a. This remained a permanent ideal for P. Note that it is in both passages explicitly 
connected with the community of wives. 


3 713c-d. This feature of the Cronus myth is repeated from Pol. 271e (pp. 181 f, above). 

4 Against the idea that 751a-55b represents a conflation of two originally separate sets of 
neanncale (Wilam ou: te? revi war he Mor eau cao Qauindore m 1a) TAN 
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colony has one advantage. The Republic was faced with the problem of 
what to do with adult citizens hardened in un-Platonic ways and the 
simple remedy proposed was to send everyone over ten ‘into the 
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elders (540e-41a). Here, although Plato discusses Lae re 
various forms of purge (kaSapyoi), with a preference for the more dras- 
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tic! he no ; 
only a rigorous examination of the candidates for ddinission. The risk of 
error will always remain, but an adequate period of trial and efforts at 
peaceful conversion should ensure rejection of the unworthy (736b-c). 

The detailed nature of the legislation itself, and the fact that many of 
the institutions and laws copy or refine on those already in force at 
Athens or Sparta,? also point to a serious practical intent. We are far 
from the disdain expressed in the Republic for those who bother with 
laws about contracts, slander, assault, taxation and so on, which are 


unnecessary } a well-run State of properly educated citizens and 


1 
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ineffective in a bad one (425c-e, 427a). Both works insist that one 


should not try to legislate for everything—some things are better left to 
tradition and public opinion3—and the Laws (788 a—b; cf. 772 c) warns 


Hes Weues t10 ae See are wow saw Mase ee wee awe GAA ce ee ww Se wae 7 42 


against malene unenforceable laws which bring the ore system into 
disrepute, but at the same time seems to leave little outside the network 


of legal regulation.4 

Certain phrases have sometimes been taken to indicate that Plato 
recognized his scheme as, like the Republic, visionary. Such are 632e, 
‘Let us refresh ourselves on the way with conversation’, in conjunction 


t Cf, Pol, 293d, 308-9, p. 185 above. 

2 Mainly Athens, in spite of the adoption of ovooitia and certain other Spartan institutions, 
Morrow’s book shows this in detail (see especially his pp. 232, 271f., 295, 534f.), and cf. Grote, 
PL. it, 427. Jowett (iv, 15) gives a summary of Athenian and Spartan features, Yet one cannot 
read Xenophon’s Spartan Constitution or Plutarch’s Lycurgus without feeling that in spirit if not 
always in positive enactments, and in spite of his criticisms, P. found much to admire in the 
Lycurgan laws and their aims. See also Levinson, Defense 513-19. 

3 For the importance of &ypaga vouina see 793. a-d. They ought, P. thinks, to be put in writing 
as a code of approved behaviour, though without legal sanction. (793d, and cf. 822e8—-23a1. 
The Greek conception of unwritten laws in general is discussed in vol. 111, 118-31.) 

4 Private life—‘how the individual spends his day” —must be regulated no less than public 
(780a). Cairns in Friedlander (P/. 1, 292) gives an impressive list of legally controlled activities, 
including marriage, procreation, disteibution of wealth, price-fixing, shipping, raerchandising, 
retail trade, innkeeping, the regulation of mines, loans and usury, farming, herding and bee- 
keeping, appointment of magistrates, and funerals. I have omitted a few items, nor is Cairns 
attempting completeness. On the regulation of private life see also p. 350 below. 
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with 685 a, “Let us relieve the tedium of our journey by playing an old 

man’s sober game of legislation.’ At 712, having stated the best condi- 

tions under which to launch a new state, the Athenian continues to 

Clinias, “Let us suppose this fiction applies to your city, and like grown- 

up children invent its laws in our talk.’ It is emphasized that they are 
1 
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(857e-58c). his however does no more than reflect the dramatic 
situation. Our travellers are not sitting on a legislative commission but 
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detailed legislation proposed (and this must be emphasized here, where 
the omission of much of it might leave an unbalanced picture) without 
concluding that Plato is in deadly earnest about both the purpose and 
the content of his laws. The most reasonable conclusion is that he hoped 
to leave the Laws as a posthumous guide to members of the Academy 
in their business of legislation and to any rulers, such as Hermias of 
Atarneus, who were willing to listen. 
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ticus we saw this still d 


as the ideal, bait placed as a practical possibility by the admittedly 
second-best rule of law (pp. 180f., 183-8 above). The Laws takes the 
same position. 


If ever by the grace of God a man endowed with a natural character equal to 
the test could take over the reins of power, he would need no laws to be his 
masters. No law or ordinance is superior to knowledge, nor is it right that 
wisdom should bea slave or subject. Natural wisdom, genuine, true and free, 
should be ruler of all. As things are, however, it is not to be found anywhere 
or anyhow, to any significant extent. So we must choose the second-best, 
ordinance and law, though they can only pay regard to generalities, not to 
every case.” 


Today it isa matter of controversy whether law should concern itself 
with the positive inculcation of morality. Plato had no doubts: every- 
t It is said more than once that at present their legislation is Aéyq@ not Epyw (736b, 778b). 


* Laws 875 c-d. With the last sentence cf. Pol. 294e-95a (p. 186 above) on law as a blunt 
instrument. 
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thing to do with laws has a single aim in view, and the right name for it 
is virtue (963 a). ‘I liked the way you [Clinias the Cretan] embarked on 
explaining your laws. It was right to begin with virtue, and to say it was 
for the sake of virtue that your legislator laid down his laws’ (631a).! 


Law . in fact a form of education. ‘Anyone who treats of law as we do 
_ Pa pees the m’ fo 


is not laying down the law to the citizens but educating them’ (857e). 

‘I should li ie them to be as readily persuaded as possible, and this is 

clearly what the legislator will aim at in all his lawmaking’ es 18c). To 

this end he proposes to introduce something for which he claims com- 
; 


Os 
plete originality (722d—e), the attachment of prefaces or ‘preludes’ 
(proems)? both to the code as a whole (and the Athenian claims that all 
this discussion so far, near the end of the fourth book, has amounted to 
a general preamble3) and to each separate enactment save the most 
trivial. It is tyrannical to impose law ‘neat’ (&xpartos 723a), simply de- 
creeing that this or that must or must not be done and fixing a penalty 
for disobedience, without an explanatory preface to enlist the co- 


operation of the ie The law must mix persuasion with compul- 


sion (718b).4 To illustrate his point he immediately sugg 


1 Cc 


tion to be prefaced to a law imposing an annual fine on bachelordom 
after the age of thirty-five. 


The role of punishment. So far it would seem that, in securing obedience 
to the laws, the consent of the governed is for Plato of primary im- 
portance. At 690c, after what sounds a particularly authoritarian passage 
about the accepted right of parents to govern their children,5 well-born 


1 For the contrasting view in Greece see vol. 111, 139f. P. was not in the line of Lycophron 
and Hippodamus, nor of J. S. Mill, Macaulay or most modern opinion, but might have found 
Lords Simonds and Devlin sympathetic. Cf. also Hall, Jndiana Law J. 1956, 202, with his reference 
to ‘the thoroughgoing social character of Plato’s ethics’. 

2 In music a prodimion was a prelude to the main theme, and P. plays on the double meaning 
of nomos, law ane tune. See 722d. According to Pfister in Mélanges Boisacq 173-9 Plato’s 
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book (A. of Mersek: 1§, 1961-2, bof. ). Why he thinks that P.’s preface contains no ‘rational 
instruction’ I do not know. It is not incompatible with persuasion, and the doctor of 720d, whom 
he mentions, 5:8é0xe1 the patient, as good doctors do. 

For a lawyer’s opinion see Hall, Jndtana Law J. 1956, 182 n. 52: ‘The preambles in Laws 
include (1) references to the principles which supply the rational basis of the enactment and 
(2) exhortation to obey the | law.’ 

5 One would not expect P. to support the saying ‘maxima debetur puero reverentia’ fcspecial ly 
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the lower orders, elders their juniors, masters slaves, even of the stronger 
to rule the weaker,! he concludes that the strongest claim of all is that of 
the wise to rule the ignorant, and that this is achieved most naturally 
by the rule of law over willing subjects without force. But this again is 
not the last word. The lawgiver must not curry favour with the popu- 
lace. To legislate for the people’s pleasure would be like ye 
medical treatment or hard training to be pleasant in itself (684c). This 
leads naturally to the role of punishment, eas even to ee it, 

says the Athenian at the beginning of bk 9, is a kind of admission se 
failure in a city supposed to be founded on re right lines and to give 
every incentive to the practice of virtue. Laws are made for good men, 
to assist them to live amicably together, but some must be for those 
who spurn such instruction (880d—e). These the lawgiver hopes he will 
not have to use, but unfortunately human beings are not perfectible, 
and unteachable persons are bound to appear. In the event we find that 
every law carries its appropriate penalty, ranging from a vague ‘repri- 
saa or ‘loss of reputation’? through fines, loss of civil an and 
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offender3 and even offering 
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erininal S diseased mind and bring him to hate injustice.4 Only if he be 


remarkable passage (862d—63e) Plato says t 
only by punishment but by talking with the 


him pleasure, honours and gifts es mean 


reason, Soar des to manage of all wild things Se cunning shrewd and insolent’, Yet Juvenal 
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might almoat have been translating his aloyvveo8a1 tous véous. Nowadays, he says ‘Ga6 b), 
admonitions to the young to be respectful are ineffective. ‘A wise legislator would rather bid 
adults respect the young, and above all beware of letting their juniors see or hear them doing or 
saying anything disgraceful. Where the old have no shame the young will show no 
respect.’ 

t This may be a shock to those who remember their Gorgias. Clinias’s rejoinder—‘ There’s 
no getting away from that’—shows that he takes the words in their commonest sense, not as 
‘better’ and ‘worse’. One has to remember that P. has Pindar in mind (690b8), and take the 
passage with 714e, where he points out that some of the claims listed here are mutually incom- 
patible, and 890a. (See England on G90b8.) The passage of Pindar has been discussed in vol. 11, 
131-4. 

2 Certain unspecified honours and awards for merit (&pioteiax) are mentioned, from which an 
offender will be disqualified (845 d, 935 c, 952d). For the awards see also 961 a, and Morrow 271 
n. 65. Public opinion is often invoked against an offender, e.g. 762c, 880a, 914a, 917C¢, 
936b. 

3 A good example of psychiatric talk is the preface to the law on sacrilege, 85 4b—c. 

4 Naturally this demands close attention to the circumstances of the crime and the criminal’s 
state of mind at the time. Saunders (CQ 1973, 235; PQ 1973, esp. p. 353) refers to passages 
showing that P. was fully aware of this commitment. The conception of wickedness as a mental 
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judged incurable, then for his own sake (for life is no boon to such 
people, 862e) as well as the community’s he must be put to death. In 
practice Plato by our standards make pretty free with the death penalty. 
It is exacted for instance not only in certain cases of deliberate murder! 
but for Seon (854b-c), ope atheism : the second offence, 909 a), 


ed er nati ATt tent per 


aie citizen (854), persistent pe rjury in in court (937C), 
es when in office fered). perversion of justice from 
(938c), and disseminating harmful notions from 
For certain crimes a citizen must be put to death 
but not a slave or foreigner, because the citizen has had the right 
upbringing and yet proved incurable. The others may still be brought 
to see reason, and to this end they will merely be branded, given as 
many lashes as the judges impose, and cast naked over the frontier. 
They might well agree with Plato that death is preferable !3 
Imprisonment as a punishment or corrective is occasionally resorted 
to, notably for atheism. As he explains in bk 10, Plato considers dis- 
belief in the divine and rational governance of the world to be the root 
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at least five years to a kind of mental home (cwppoviottpiov) where 


i 
they will be visited only by members of the Nocturnal Council (pp. 
360 ff. below), who willadmonis 
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disorder raises the problem of how to reconcile punishment with the Socratic teaching that 
wrongdoing is due to ignorance and no one is voluntarily wicked. To this dilemma P. turns his 
attention in bk 9, and though it might be thought appropriate in the present context, I have 
deferred it to a final section on some philosophical points (pp. 376-78). 

« The laws on homicide are complicated, as at Athens, by considerations of religious pollution 
(871 a—-d, 873b; cf. Grote, P/. 111, 404f.), and also by P.’s belief in posthumous punishment and 
reincarnation; e.g. a matricide will be reborn as a female (872e). In some cases where today 
capital punishment or life-imprisonment might be though suitable, purificatory rites are deemed 
sufficient, in others (murder of kin) purification plus a period of exile. 

2 The death penalty, at least for some offences, is to depend on a majority vote of the dicasts 
(856c), as at Athens in the trial of Socrates. 

3 But at 938 c the foreigner will suffer only banishment for an offence for which a citizen must 
be put to death. Penology may well have been a subject which P. intended to revise. 

4 A thief will be detained in prison until he has paid twice the value of the theft unless excused 
by his prosecutor (857a). A citizen who illegally engages in retail trade will be imprisoned for a 
year in the first instance (919 e-20a). See also 880c. Morrow points out (p. 294) that at Athens 
prison was as a rule only used for holding defendants for trial or the condemned until execution. 

5 goga ttl vouGetroe te Kai Tis wuxiis owtnpia. The dangers of such a system seem 
obvious today, when sinister analogies suggest themselves, and are pointed out by Morrow (491f.). 
Saunders however (CQ 1973, 235), though properly critical of P.’s assumptions, perhaps more 
justly calls the interview s ‘serious philosophical discussions’ and of all P.’s methods of assessing 
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Should the ‘cure’ prove ineffective after release, a second conviction 
carries the death penalty. Those on the other hand who, unbelievers 
themselves, prey on the superstitious fears of others, are con- 
demned to solitary confinement for life in a remote part of the 
eas ; 


hes awe wad frequently 1 
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he knows a crime has been committed, A ae Guhich sounds more 
dangerous) to carry out summary justice on his own account, inflicting 
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ing. ‘He who commits no crime deserves honour, but doubly so he who 
checks the wickedness of others . . . by revealing it to the authorities; 
and whoever joins with them in punishing it is the perfect citizen and 
takes the palm for virtue.” Honours and punishments are assigned 
accordingly.? 

To conclude, the severities of the penal code are due to Plato’s 
keeping his principles as high as ever but at the same time trying to 
incorporate them in the institutions of a particular earthly state. Educa- 


tion explanatory prefaces and the laure themselves are des ned with 
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one aim only, that conscious of the underlying reasons for the prescribed 
code of conduct the citizens will voluntarily adhere to it and serious 


tra nsgression will disappear or be confined to a few perverted charac- 
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ters. If in spite of these exceptional advantages some do go seriously, 
even irreparably astray, their treatment must be correspondingly 
drastic. We must also remember that death in Plato’s eyes was ‘the least 
of evils’ (854e), for exactly the same reasons as long before in the 
Apology: the good of the soul is all that matters, and for all we know, to 
meet the gods of the next world may be the best thing that could happen 
to us (727d). 


Theory and reality. As enumerated by himself, Plato’s aims could not be 
faulted by any modern democrat. They are to foster, besides good 


sense, liberty, ‘equality, and the spirit of concord—the slogans of the 


character ‘certainly the one which approaches most nearly to modern psychological practice’. 
See also vol. 111, 246. 


* When they die they will be denied burial, but it is hard to see why they are not put to death 
at once. No hope of a cure is held out. 

a eee For examples of summary punishment by private individuals see 762c, 914b (of 
slaves), 917¢-d, 935§c. 
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French Revolution.! How do these admirable ideals look when we 
examine his means of attaining them? The prime requisite is the mixed 
(or intermediate, péoov) constitution already referred to (pp. 331 f. above). 
neither unchecked dictatorship nor extreme egalitarian democracy. 
These are ‘non-constitutions’, implying imply the exploitation of one 
BUA ae Ale eres other {OL | rer ate the Vane will ensure that 
section by ALLOULIICL. (wl. 714d. ) In niS OWN State the 1aw wii ensure tna 
no citizens era with any others and each has time a opportunity 
to pursue | the best life. There can be no friendshi ip if rulers and es 
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gether), nor on - other hand if good and eee are treated es 
for ‘equality between unequals is inequality’ (757a),3 and either extreme 
leads to discord. In what sense then is equality good? We have seen the 
answer in the Gorgias. The word covers two contrasting procedures, 
the easy one of giving equal shares5 to all indiscriminately (arithmetical 
equality) and the less obvious one of distribution in proportion to 
individual merit (geometrical equality). The second is the ‘truest and 
aa because it secures justice, and justice is preferable to dictatorship 
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er that all magistrates, officials and members of boards charged 


with administering the laws will be elected by popular franchise and 
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serve for a fixed term of years only,® after Shick as at Athens, they 
will be called to account before a board of examiners, also popularly 
elected. The methods of election, age qualifications and length of 
service will vary with the office, and are prescribed in detail for each. 


™ 693b and d, repeated at 7o1d: (TdAww tAevOépav Te elven Sei Kal Eugpova Kal gaxuti] piAnv), 
757a5-6, 739d of the ideal state, oitives vopor piav ét1 pdAiota TdéAIv &rrepyézovTar, The 
importance of giAia is ‘repeatedly emphasized’ (Morrow 562 with 5 reff.). 

* 832c-d. Cf. 712e-13a. 

3 757a. At Rep. 558c he had described contemporary democracy as ‘dealing out a kind of 
equality to equals and unequals alike’. 
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4 Vol. iv, 301, where Laws 757 b-d 
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equality’ at s08a. The conception o 
political aspects, has been fully investigated by F. D. 
see pp. 108f. 

5 Or chances. The Greek has no noun, and P. is here thinking of office rather than wealth. 
As an example of his meaning he mentions appointment by lot (757). 

® As Morrow says (162), we should regard this as truly democratic, but at Athens the require- 
ments of democracy and equality seemed only to be satisfied by the use of the lot. This was of 
course entirely opposed to P.’s principle of giving office to the best qualified. Nevertheless he 
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No man must be reckoned subject to another, but all alike will 
be subjects of the law. The doctrine attacked in the Republic, that 
to serve the interests of those in power is justice, is again rejected 
(741cff.). Laws must benefit the whole state, not a party, and office- 
holders like anyone else are their servants.! 


(3) Life in Plato’s city 
Population. Before we go further, something must be mentioned which 
is of primary importance whenever Plato’s social and political theories 
are compared—as thev always have been and will be—with the theory 
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and practice of more recent times. That is, the szze of the community for 
which he is planning. Speaking as we do of democracy, aristocracy, 
oligarchy, tyranny, in terms taken straight from Greece (though to 
make it sound more modern we may replace the last by ‘dictatorship’), 
we are apt to think that they originally stood for different forms of 
government in societies roughly similar to our own. We rarely pause to 
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We count our populations in millions—over fif fty in the case of Britain 
—whereas Plato posits a community of 5,040 households,? each with 
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practical politics. (On the examination after laying down office see Morrow 220-7. It was especially 
directed against corruption.) 

t Umrnpétan, SoA Tav vopwv. See 715a-d. This rule of law, to replace irresponsible use of 
power, whether by a tyrant or the mob, is violently attacked by Versényi in R. of Metaph. 1971-2, 
77£.— curiously so for a scholar whose work is in general a model of restraint and fairness, as are 
the last two pages of the same article. As will appear, I cannot accept his statement that ‘in Plato’s 
Cretan state there will be no philosophers or philosophy’. Philosophy will of course be confined 
to a small number, as in Rep. and everywhere else. 

2 737e-38a. It is typical of the difference between Rep. and Laws that in the former the state 
is simply to be ‘of a size to which it can grow without losing its unity’ (423b), with no hint of 
what that size might be, or how to ensure it. The expressed reasons for the choice in the Laws are 
purely practical, first generally (self-sufficiency, defence, 737c—d), then, in relation to the precise 
number 5,040 (a&piOyds xpnowdtatos 738a), the presence of a large number of consecutive 
divisors, useful for organization in war and peace, for contracts, taxation and distributions. 
Contrary to general opinion (cf. Taylor, PMW 477 n. 1, and Morrow 428) Kahn sees a deeper 
significance in it as an imitation of unity, and connects it with making the state ‘as near immortality 
as possible’. (Cf. 739e and Kahn in JH/ 1961, 422.) Bardies in MWAdétoov 1971 thinks of the special 


status of the number 7. (1 x2 x34 x5 X6X7 = 5040.) But we may be content with what 
P, tells us. 
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48,000.! This is roughly the population of Farnborough or half that of 
Bath, distributed of course between city and countryside. In addition 
there would be 7,000-8,000 metics and perhaps 30,000 slaves. In a state 
of this size, as at Athens, important functions, including the election of 
officials and trials for offences against the state, could and would be 


Public before private weal. ‘The law is not concerned to promote the 
especial welfare of a single class, but to ensure that of the city as a 
whole’ (Rep. s19e; cf. 420b). This precedence of common interests 
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which admittedly can never be realized to perfection. 


rivate is maintained i in the Laws even if as an ideal 
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The first and best city, constitution and laws exist where the old saying applies 
universally, that the property of friends is truly common to all... where b 
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every means the word ‘ private’ is eradicated from life and things a 


possible so contrived that even what nature has made one’s own, like eyes, 
ears and hands, seem somehow to see, hear and act for the community. All 
praise and blame as one, and feel pleasure and pain at the same things. No 
one could propose better evidence of superlatively good laws than that they 
give to a city the greatest possible unity. 
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To this end both the laws and the educational system (to which in 
Plato’s mind the laws belong) are principally directed. To take one or 
two illustrations, although the citizens will have their own plots of land, 
because farming in common would be too great a strain on men born 
and bred as they are now, each must regard his own plot as the common 
property of the state, cherishing his native land as a child its mother, 


t See his PCC 128f., 129 n. 105, for these figures and comparison with the population of exist- 
ing Greek city-states. According to Critias (112d), in the mythical and ideal primitive Athens 
care was taken to keep the population of military age, men and women, at about 20,000. The 
question how to maintain the population at the recommended size is not neglected. Each house- 
holder will have one heir and give his other sons for adoption to the childless. The birth-rate 
can be stimulated or reduced by educating public opinion through marks of approval and disappro- 
val, and in the last resort excess of population can be checked by the old Greek device of 
colonization. See 740b—41 a. 

2 Women can hold office (4pxés 785b), so a fortior’ would be members of the Assembly. 
Aristotle defined a citizen as one who is eligible for deliberative and judicial office (Pol. 1275 b18). 
Cf. Laws 768b: ‘Anyone debarred from taking part with others in judicial proceedings feels 
himself altogether excluded from citizenship’ (Morrow 128). 
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indeed as a divine being." Again at 923, in the preamble to testamentary 
laws, the citizens are told that they and their property belong not to 
themselves but to their families—ancestors, relations and descendants— 
and in turn the whole family and its property being to the community 
(923a-b). Even in marrying, the partners must consider the com- 
munity’ s best interests Ss, not their own prefere nce. Here the point from 
the Pokticus is repeated, that a union of opposite temperaments main- 
tains the best balance of character, though it is natural for like to be 
to like.2 To put public good before private in this way is in the 
end best for the individual too, who cannot e ean being a part of 
society, nor indeed of the whole cosmic scheme. In bk 10 the thought- 
less youth who does not believe that God can care about the behaviour 
of a single individual is told that like a good craftsman God attends to 
details as well as the general plan. All have something to contribute. 
“Creation is not for your benefit; you exist for the sake of the whole... 
You grumble because you don’t see that as far as you are concerned, 
what is best for the Universe is best for you, by virtue of your common 


Private property: the four classes. In the Republic (421 e-22a) Plato was 


determined TO keen riches and poverty out of his state, but Wave no hint 
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of how he would do it, save by forbidding the snilieany and governing 
classes to have any possessions at all. Here again, the Laws reaffirms the 
goal (728e—-29a, 744d) and fills in the practical details. The principle to 
be observed is that ‘money must come last in the scale of values’, after 
the proper care of soul and body (743e). All will live directly off the 
land. Gold and silver will be replaced by a token currency,‘ and the 
common coin of Greece reserved for military expeditions and officially 


1 740a. This of course is an appeal to popular religious belief in the Earth-Mother. Cf. Tim. 
40b-—c, and for the Athenian claim to be literally offspring of Attica, Menex. 237d-e, vol. Iv, 
315 N. 3, 463. 

2 733a~-e. Cf. Pol. 310b-114, and p. 190 above. P. admits that legal compulsion here would be 
unpopular and ridiculous. Only by explanation, exhortation and reproach can people be per- 
suaded of the importance of producing well-balanced children. Marriage itself however, by a 
en ene in ete 
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3 Laws 903b—d. The ‘common origin’ has of course been explained in Tim. 

4 Another change from Rep., where the possession of gold and silver will only be denied to 
the guardian classes (4174). P. is following Sparta’s example. See Xen. Rep. Lac. 7.5, and for the 
iron currency of Sparta [Plato] Eryxias gooa, Plut. Lyc. 9. 
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authorized travel (741 e-42c). Though it cannot be arranged that each 
citizen arrives with equal means (744b), discrepancies of fortune will be 


strictly limited. Each citizen will be granted a holding of equal value,' 
ide the family Thus 
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the poorest will have sufficient from their farms to support family and 
slaves, and at the other end of the scale no one may possess wealth 
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1e value of the plot.2 (Wealth must be decla 
and registered, and any surplus handed over to the state, 744e-45 a.) 
For administrative purposes, and in accordance with the principle that 
‘the truest equality is inequality in proper proportion’, there will be 
four property-classes, and a man’s class will make some, but not much, 
difference to his status and prospects. (There will of course be transfers 
as fortunes vary.) 


In the filling of offices these property-classes play a very minor part. They 
are disregarded completely in the selection of the most important officers of 


the state, viz. the guardians, the euthynoi, the educator [* Minister of Educa 


tion’; see below, p. 346] and the members of the court cok select judges... 
also... generals and other military officers. All citizens are admitted 
to the assembly and to the popular law courts without consideration of 


property.3 

The Council+ will consist of an equal number from all classes, and in its 
election all citizens have the vote. However, at certain stages of the 
complicated five-day procedure, members of the lowest class, or the two 
lowest, are excused the fine imposed for not voting (756b—e). By pro- 
visions such as these Plato hopes to minimize any sense of grievance or 
unfairness between his citizens. 


t By varying the size according to the quality of the soil. Further details of the elaborate 
pattern of allotment will be found at 745 b—e, e.g. each family is to have two homes, one in or 
near the city and the other near the frontier. In general, and for the historical precedents, see 
Morrow 103-12. 

2 There are four property-classes, but perhaps it is more accurate to say with Aristotle that the 
highest owns five times the minimum. See Morrow, A. and P. in Mid-Fourth C. 146f. 

3 Morrow 133f. Property qualifications are required for temple-treasurers and don TUVOpPOK 
(city-wardens, Class I only), é&ypovéyo: (country-wardens, I and ITI) and supervisors of athletic 
contests (I-III). For further details, and comparison with Greek practice, see Morrow 131-8. 
Public office carries no salary (Morrow 191). 

4 T.e. the Boulé, corresponding to that at Athens and not to be confused with the Nocturnal 
Council, which is called a ovAAoyos (951d, 9614 et al.). 
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Trade and labour. No citizen may engage in trade or ply any craft. 
These must be left entirely in the hands of resident foreigners, not as 
dishonourable but because no human being can carry on two callings 
efficiently, and a citizen’s occupation is to maintain the social order 


(kosmos) which he enleys a task demanding his whole attention, with 
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the guardian classes in the Republic, but without being deprived of 
personal property and family life. For the same reason, though a house- 
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will be undertaken by slaves.3 At 806d-—e Plato, raising the question of 
how his citizens will spend their time, notes that their basic needs have 
been provided for, manufacture has been left to others, their farms are 
worked by slaves who provide them with enough produce for men of 
temperate habits, and there are the common meals both for men and for 
women and children.4 


Education.’ In n spite 0 of its supreme importance for Plato, the subject of 


t So it was in Lycurgan Sparta. See Xen. Rep. Lac. 7.2, Plut. Inst. Lac. 239d. 

2 846d. It is the principle of ‘doing one’s own’, declared in Rep. to be the essence of Justice. 
For the law relating to trade see 919d, 920a, and cf. Morrow 141-6, especially for the role of 
metics in historical Greek states. 

3 P.’s intentions are not altogether clear. ékSe5opéva and d&troteAotow (806d—e) would nor- 
mally refer to letting and paying rent, and are so taken by Taylor (‘let out to villeins’, trans. 


Dm, ror) and LST sv ecrroteA geo, The aa oecanicaes villein’ ives one pause but Pp, may haves in 


p. ror) and LSJ s.v. nachronistic ‘ villein ves one pause, bu 
mind a status like that of the helots at Sparta, as Morrow and others have thought. See Morrow, 
PCC 149 (but contrast 150 and 151!) and A. and P. in Mid-Fourth C. 152. ‘The helots worked 
the land for them’, says Plutarch, ‘paying the appointed tribute.” (See Plut. Lyc. 24 and other 
reff. in RE vitt, 205.) Morrow adds, however (opp. citt. 531 and 152), that in the farming laws of 
842eff. ‘Plato clearly implies that his citizens will be tillers of the soil’. I would say these laws 
imply no more than that they exercise supervision and give orders. At Pol. 1265a7 Aristotle says 
that they are free from all menial (4vayxaia) tasks, resembling in this the guardians of the 
Republic; and these, as he has just said, do not do their own farming but are provided for by the 
third class (1264a9 and 33; cf. Rep. 416d-e, Critias 110c-e). 

4 The Spartan institution of common messes for men is extended to women for reasons given 
at 781aff., but family life is not abolished as in Rep.: after the meal and due libations ‘they all go 
home’ (807a). How the ovooitia are provided for is uncertain. The threefold division of house- 
hold produce, for free citizens, slaves, and craftsmen or other foreigners in residence (847 e—48 a), 
leaves none earmarked as a contribution to the common table. See however Morrow 395 f., and 
for the Spartan system of individual contributions Plut. Zyc. 12. 

> For full details of the educational curriculum see Morrow ch. vi. Grote, PZ. 111, 376-85, is 
also worth looking at. Bury’s ‘ Theory of Education in Plato’s ‘‘Laws’’’ describes P.’s educational 
aims in somewhat lyrical terms, with timely remarks on the relationship between traiSela and 
Trandic, 
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digressions, than any other major topic. Its purpose is defined more 
than once. In bk 1 (643e) it is ‘that cultivation of excellence (areté) 
which fills a child with eager desire to become a perfect citizen, knowing 
both how to rule and how to submit to rule with justice’. True educa- 
tion is contrasted with vocational or other Eine which is banausic, 
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illiberal alld UILWOUTL uly or tne name. Bks I and 2 showed the earl 
importance of play, song and dance. This is resumed in bks 6 and 7, 

where also a more academic euricuiem is mapped out. There will be a 
Director of Education, with assistants appointed by himself (813), who 
must - considered supreme anit the highest ministers of state. 

Children from three to six years old attend village play-groups, at 
which, under supervision, they devise their own games. Schooling 
begins at six, and is compulsory,3 because ‘children belong to the com- 
munity rather than to their parents’.4 The teachers will be foreigners, 
paid by the state.5 Boys and girls should have exactly the same educa- 
tion (including physical and military training, 804d—e), though segre- 
gated in different schools (794 c-d). At first the chief part will be played 
by dancing and 
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Reading and writing will be learned from ten to thirteen, music (es- 


pecially lyre-playing) from thirteen to sixteen. Basic literacy is essential, 
but high speed andc alli graphy should n 


nioh eed and ot bed demanded of slow learners 
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(810b). At this stage - Director of Education will need to supply 
reading matter. Not all Greek literature is suitable, and Plato thinks his 
best guide will be the Laws itself.° Teachers should be told to study this 


t What P. says about the psychology of Corybantic and Dionysiac frenzy, and its ritual 
indulgence as a homeopathic cure for irrational fears, is remarkable. See 790d—-91 b with notes in 
Saunders, Penguin trans. 274, and Grote, P/. 111, 376-8. 

2 765e. For this office, its duties and mode of election, see Morrow 324-6. 

3 794c~d. ‘As far as possible’, adds P.—further evidence that in the Laws, as nowhere else, 
he is conscious that politics is ‘the art of the possible’. 

4 Sparta again. Cf. Plut. Lyc. 15: ‘Lycurgus considered children not as belonging to their 
fathers but as the common property of the state.’ 

5 804c~-d. The need for payment is probably, as Taylor says(PMW 484), the reason why 
citizens are not employed. Morrow (376 n. 102) remarks on the low esteem in which teaching was 
held in Athens as a profession for citizens. It is nevertheless surprising that P., for whom education 
meant above all inspiring the young with his own ideals of citizenship, should have entrusted 
them to foreigners in these impressionable years. 

6 ‘The discussions which we have been having from dawn until now’ (811e). These of course 
have not been written down, but on the side of dramatic plausibility it may be said that Clinias 
as a founder would certainly carry away a vivid impression of them, and the Athenian would no 
doubt help, as he will in the programme of higher education (968b). 
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and teach it to their pupils, together with such poems or prose-works 
as are in line with its precepts. 

Other subjects to be taught (at what age is not specified) are arith- 
metic, mensuration and astronomy, not to a very advanced stage and 
with largely practical intent: letters and calculation tot Se a house- 
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so forth. One thing they must learn. Ignorance of it is shocking, 


though even the Athenian ( ae Plato) only learned of it late in 
life and blushes for his former ‘swinish’ stupidity. This turns out to be 
the existence of incommensurables,? which he claims is not difficult to 
understand and may also be taught in play. Astronomical teaching too 
has its scandal to be removed, the heresy that the motions of the divine 
planets are irregular. This again the Athenian has only escaped at a 
mature age, but if he can prove the point it must find a place in the 
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age of taking it in. 


Slavery.3 In the Republic Plato says so little about slavery that some 
have thought he favoured its abolition. This is impossible, and in the 
Laws he has given much thought to this firmly entrenched Greek 
institution. Slaves will be both public5 and private. Ownership of 
slaves, he says (776b ff.), teems with difficulties. Slaves have been known 
to prove better than brother or son, the salvation of their master’s 


I 
Beppe OS 1, ch. 9 n. a pp. oo ce ene rélened to in connexion with Tim., p. ee n. 2 
above. 

3 This is an exceedingly complex subject. Besides Morrow’s PCC see his ‘P.’s Law of Slavery 
in Relation to Greek Law’ and Gernet, Laws (Budé ed.) 1, cxix—cxxxii; on Greek slavery in 
general, Slavery in Class. Ant. (ed. Finley) includes a ‘ Bibliographical Essay’. 

4 See vol. Iv, 483 n. 1. 

5 tis TréAEws OikéTE! 794b. Privately-owned slaves may be requisitioned for public works, 
as far as possible when not required by their owners (760e-61 a). 
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person, household and property. Yet some dismiss the whole class as 
depraved and untrustworthy and treat them like animals, making their 
souls a hundred times more slavish than before. The whole distinction 
between free man and slave is not easily maintained; witness the fre- 
quent slave revolts. The best policy is, first, to have slaves as far as 
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possible of different nationalities and languages tO Make COMbDIN tion 
difficult,! and secondly to train them well both for their own sakes and 
one’s own. For this the primary requisite is to treat them as pumaney 

nd justly as one would an equal, as indeed anyone in authority ought 

aha to those weaker than himself, thus sowing the seeds of good- 
ness in them by example. One should none the less be firm, punishing 
where punishment is merited (a rule which applies no less to one’s own 
children, 793 a—94a, 808e), and avoid familiarities, which only make life 
more difficult for slave as well as master. 

The legal proposals sometimes shed a different light. Here are a few. 
Slaves may be freed, but retain fairly onerous obligations towards their 
former masters (915) and must leave the state after twenty years (i.e. 
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property will be fined (evidently slaves will possess money ) or other- 
wise sentenced by the court on the cog ae that he is probably 
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robbery or violence against his en must be put to death as 
incurable (941 d—42a). Murder of an innocent slave to conceal one’s own 
crimes carries the same penalty as murder of a citizen (872c). A slave 
who murders a citizen will be delivered to the victim’s family for execu- 
tion in what manner they will.2 In certain cases (e.g. neglect or ill- 
treatment of parents) a slave will be freed for laying information and 
protected against retaliation.3 Severe corporal punishment may be 
inflicted on a slave, e.g. for striking a citizen (882a—b), though a slave 


may be employed By the magistrates to mete out similar punishment to 
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a iree criminal (Oo2a —b). Some proposals are both bizarre and brutal. 


* No doubt P. would still forbid the enslavement of Greeks captured in war, as he did in 
Rep. (469 b—c). 

* 868b—c. That is, if the slave was carried away by passion. If the killing was cool and delibe- 
rate, he is to be taken by the public executioner within sight of his victim’s tomb, scourged there, 
and if he survives the scourging, executed. 

3 932d. In another case, his failure to inform carries the death-penaity (9144). 
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If a man strike his parents or grandparents, bystanders are bound to 
come to their aid. A slave who does so earns no less than his freedom, 
but if he does not, will receive one hundred lashes.t Such unfilial 
assaults, one imagines, are unlikely to occur often in public places, but 
Pato, S Gaming shows that the horror with which they inspire him is 


oa large extent religious. From 794a—b it appears that infant slaves will 
ie in the state-organized village play-groups for children between 


sf 

the ages of three and six,? though not in the later stages of state-educa- 
dion. Th laws to prevent the sale of unhealthy or otherwise 
inferior slaves (916a—b) and for dealing with the offspring of liaisons 
between slave and free ( eee 

The whole conception of slavery has become so foreign to us that I 
prefer to give some information and leave moral judgements to the 
reader. He may care to consider Kahn’s (/H/ 1961, 424): “There can 
scarcely be any doubt of Plato’s natural humaneness: this is evident . .. 
even in his general remarks on the treatment of slaves (v1, 777d). Yet 


his humane sentiments are so utterly overruled by his sense for order 


ere are 


ie 

Plato shetorieally (807 b), to live like rene cattle, at the mercy of any 
lean and spirited beast that comes along? Even the second-best state, 
lacking the perfect communism of the Republic, can do better than that. 
Since however a mass of trivial legislation on the daily round would be 
unseemly, he confines himself to a moral homily. Every day and night 
would hardly suffice for the mental, ethical and physical training de- 
manded by citizenship, so from one dawn to the next a free man’s life 
oe run to a time-table. Body and soul need far less sleep than is 


mally taken, and mu as of the night t shou 
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t 881c. Twice the legal maximum at Athens (Morrow, ‘Law of Slavery’ 69, Gernet, Budé 
introd. cxxv n. 2). 
* This may bea Se ee though understood in the same way by Morrow (P.’s Law 
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versa. The days will be occupied either in public or legal business (for 
every citizen either is, or must be prepared to be, in office or on a panel 
of justice) or in healthy and pious enjoyment of the festivals dedicated 
to the gods. These are numerous,! and might be described as a sort of 
‘Kraft durch Freude’ institution, offering at the same time a rest from 
duties and an opportunity for self-improvement (653d). Like 
all Greek festivals they included athletic contests as well as dancing 
and singing, the moral importance of which we have already noted. 
Second to divine favour, their organization has a definite social aim, ‘to 
encourage mutual acquaintance and social contact of every kind’ 


(771d). 


The above suggests that Plato would advocate more interference in 
private life than we should regard as tolerable,? and in fact he lays it 
down as a principle that ‘without the proper regulation of private life it 
is vain to expect any firm foundation for the laws on public affairs’ 
(790b). To make it a matter of legal compulsion, he continues, would 
be to invite ridicule and a flouting of the law, but the rules should never- 
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that free men will treat them as laws and experience the happiness o 
having well-managed homes and city.3 If moreover the state seems t 


intrude excessively into the privat 


protected from annoyance by his neighbours. The non-interference 
of individuals in each other’s lives will be secured by the provision for 
private suits in the courts (768b-—c), the composition and procedure of 
which are laid down in elaborate detail and to a large extent follow 
Athenian practice. The brief preamble to the penalties for cultivating or 
grazing cattle on a neighbour’s land, or enticing his bees away, is worth 
quoting for its human touch.¢ It runs (843 b—c): 


Next come the many petty injuries among neighbours. Their frequent 
repetition leads to considerable hostility and thoroughly embitters neigh- 


life of t e citizen he will at leact b 
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1 ‘Everyone partakes in a lifelong round of sacrifices, festivals and choric song and dance’ 
(835e). See Morrow 353f., and on the whole subject of festivals 352-89. 

2 Cf. p. 334 n. 4 above. 

3 780a on the other hand does advocate the control of private life by actual legislation (in 
leading up to compulsory attendance at the common meals). 

4 For Plato, it would seem, de minimis curat lex. At 925dff., after some stringent marriage- 
laws, he adds that they will hear heavily on some people and the law must allow for hard cases. 
‘Some may think that these are not the legislator’s concern, but they are wrong.’ 
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bourly relations. Therefore everyone must take the greatest care not to offend 
his neighbour, especially in the matter of encroachment on another’s land. 


It is easy to injure a neighbour—anyone can do it—but not everyone has the 
op een eee 


Cnance Or aoi ng nim a tavour. 


Finally, something must be said about a passage on discipline and 
aa which has suffered from one-sided interpretations.! In bk 12, 
942a-d, Plato returns to the subject of military service (otpatian 
942a5). For this it is essential, he says, that no man or woman be 
without a superior (anarchos), Slot he or she will obey i in every detail, 
never acting independently. The soldier must be so habituated to acting 
as one of a group that the thought of doing anything on his own never 
enters his head, for this is the best and most efficient : recipe for survival 
and victory in war. We recognize here the principle of discipline and 
the chain of command familiar in armies of our own day. In peacetime, 
he continues, from childhood upwards, we must practise this art of 
ruling others and being ruled by them in turn. Ihe absence of a ruler 


(anarchia) must oe wholly eliminated from the life of everyone. 


Since the Second World War,? this passage has been branded as an 
1 ¢ 1 


outrageous aciaple of totalitarian ethic. ‘Like other totalitarian 
militarists and admirers of Sparta, Plato urges that the all- -important 
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and that they must determine the whole life of all citizens’, who must 
“spend their whole life in a state of permanent and total mobilization’ 
(Popper, OS 1, 103).3 Since this would be wholly opposed to Plato’s 
recommendations elsewhere in the Laws, the passage must be looked 
at more closely. First, the total submission to orders is introduced as a 
necessity for military training and active service. The things to be done 
at command are enumerated: standing still, marching, physical training, 
washing, eating, night-duty as sentry or despatch-carrier, and in actual 


warfare rsuit of the enemy or retreat. Plato’s love of analogy can 
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t Dr Saunders when he read this chapter drew my attention to M. J. Silverthorne’s article 
‘Militarism in the Laws?’ in Sym, Osi. 1973. It does not conflict with what is said here, but makes 
some different points, and I think both accounts may be left to stand independently. 

2 And not only since then. Gomperz has some exaggerated and partial comments in GT vol. 
III, 262. 

3 See also Popper’s “Reply to a Critic’ in later editions, pp. 338-42. 
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just as he compares him elsewhere to a doctor. Clearly it is army life in 
camp or battle that is being described. It has however, Plato believes, 
an analogy in ordinary ee, part of which will i in any case be spent in 
nilitary training. 1 The analogy to indisciplit ine in 
in civil life. There however the ideal is not for everyone to suppress 
initiative and blindly follow the orders of a superior. The art for a 
citizen to cultivate is ‘how to rule and be ruled in turn’ (643¢6, 9427), 
for in Plato’s state any citizen may be elected to administer the laws 
which are the only permanent rulers.3 Far from following Sparta in this, 
Plato, as we have seen, castigated the Spartan and Cretan practice of 
directing all the energies of the state towards preparation for war. ‘The 
greatest good is neither war nor civil strife... but peace and goodwill.’ 
‘No one who makes warfare his sole or first concern can be a true 
statesman, nor legislate correctly unless his laws about war are designed 


to ensure peace, not his peacetime legislation as an instrument of war.’ 
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dancing, and so win the favour of the gods and repel our enemies 
(803 d—e). In the Republic the guardian classes would spend their whole 
lives under the conditions of a military camp.4 Now Plato has decided 
that such a life for his citizens would be neither practicable nor desirable. 


Contact with the rest of the Greek world (949 e-53e). The rules for 
foreign travel are among the least attractive features of Plato’s state. As 
elsewhere, his general sentiments sound better than his practical pro- 
posals. He is of course convinced that unrestricted contact with 


1 Peacetime training is to be compulsory, and all will partake in a monthly field-day (829 a-b). 
A Greek city-state had to be able to defend itself. 

2 P, uses the word | avapxicy, which had the same associations with lawlessness (avoutar) as its 
English derivative. (See LSJ. ) Its use after &vapxos at 942a7 is almost a play on words, as if 
wholly in the sense of Hdt. 9.23. Among the faults which P. saw in contemporary democrats 
was that ‘they call anarchy liberty’ (Rep. 560e). It leads to tyranny, which according to Aristotle 
apes democracy and courts popularity by allowing slaves, women and children the pleasure of 
a&vapyxla (Pol, 1319b 27-32). 

3 In Rep. 8 (557e) one of the things that is said to make democracy popular in Greece is that 
‘no one is compelled tc exercise authority, even if he is capable of it, nor to submit to it if he does 
not want to’. 

4 See 416e and vol. tv, 467. 
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foreigners is dangerous for a well-run state. (Most states, he adds, are 
badly run, so it makes no difference to them.) Nevertheless to expel 
foreigners and never go abroad, like the Spartans,! gives a state a bad 
name, and in fact to shut itself off from all contact with others, good 
and bad alike, will leave it immature and uncultivated. Even bad states 
contain outsta iding Cnaracters, t through converse with whom a visitor 

can confirm what is right in his home state and correct anything amiss. 
But what are the practical conclusions? First, no one at all, in any 
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private capacity. (Military service does not count as travel.) Those who 
go in the state’s interests will be carefully selected to make a good im- 
pression. Besides heralds and diplomatic missions, it will send teams to 
the Panhellenic festivals and contests.? In addition, citizens aged be- 
tween fifty and sixty, approved by the Nomophylakes, may be com- 
missioned to act as official observers, and spend as much time abroad as 
they wish. On return, a traveller must report to the Nocturnal Council, 
who will congratulate him if appropriate. But if his experiences appear 


to have co orrupted him, he will be forbidden to speak to anyone as an 
expert on foreign affairs, for it is his duty to ‘teach’ his juniors that the 


ways of other states are inferior to those of his own. 


Foreign visitors fare well enough, whether travellin ng o officially o oron 


business or simply to see the sigs if attend the festivals. (It doe not 
seem to have occurred to Plato that observation of the freedom accorded 
by other states to their citizens might arouse some envy in his own.) 
Provided that they do not try to introduce revolutionary changes, they 
will be hospitably and considerately received. Official missions are natur- 
ally guests of the state, but even the tourists are to be lodged near the 
temples and enjoy hospitality dispensed by the priests and temple staff. 
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Women. Their p parity with men in education and 


t The word evndacian at 950b shows that Sparta is referred to. See especially Xen. Rep. Lac 
14.4, Plut. Jnst. Lac. 238d, 239e, for both provisions. 
2 Unless the over-forty rule is broken in this case (and it is certainly presented as absolute), 
one would not give much for Magnesia’s chances in the Olympic games. 
3 HOE their participation in military exec and sports see 829b, 833c—-d; a education 804d. 
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as well as their eating in public at common tables (with their children 

but segregated from the men, 806c),' have already been mentioned. 

Their participation in warfare is retained from the Republic, and just as 

their children were to be allowed to witness battles, so here they are 

taken along ius — parents on the manny. field- cays 329). It is 
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t ways (805 Cc 
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806a), by their waste of woman-power, have robbed hes state of half its 
strength: ‘The position in our pa 
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all their saeupih in the same Sean oA iy, Yet on feniaine 
character he is somewhat equivocal. That it differs from the masculine 
he has no doubt. Characteristic virtues of the man are dignity and 
courage, of the woman orderliness and modesty.? At the same time the 
female sex ‘because of its weakness is more given to secrecy and crafti- 
ness ’,3 men are ‘superior to’ and ‘betterthan’ women (917a)and women 
‘of lesser virtue’ (781). 

All that he says here simply works out in more detail the ideas of the 


Republic except f, 
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ren, which, though he still maintains it as a , he now admits to be 
amipiacdeable In the Republic women were t fdenake the same duties 


as men (with allowance for their ae teat weakness), and would 


séneeaueily need the same education and training, including carrying 
arms and riding.4 


Sexual morality and procreation. Plato’s standards of sexual behaviour 
are strict. To overcome the temptations of pleasure is, as in the PAilebus, 
the secret of a happy life (840c). Our pleasure in the sexual act has been 


fifty, it will perhaps not be universally imposed. See 785 b. Horse-racing and others of the more 
masculine sports are allowed but not mandatory (834d, 794c). For their education the model is 
of cours: Sekai 
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restraint” Saunders, ‘modesty and eedateness’ Morrow p. 369, ‘orderliness afd teniperance 
idem 331.) In any case the terms are complimentary. 

3 781a, though P.’s Amazons (the comparison to Amazons is his own, 806b) do not sound 
particularly weak, at least physically. 

4 See 451e-52c and vol. Iv, 480. I have omitted the legal status and competence of women, 
which is dealt with by Morrow on PP. 121, 285 with n, 111. He notes that their privileges in the 
wi ider than those they enjoyed in contemporary Athens, conformably to their 
fa publedite 
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bestowed by nature for the sake of procreation, which should be its sole 
purpose. It is, after all, nature’s way of bestowing immortality on the 
human race.! That is why homosexual practices in either sex are an 
unnatural surrender to pleasure (636e). It is their darrenness that angers 
him (cf. ottéppata é&yova at 841d), and he Boe: so far as to call sodomy 

‘deliberate murder of the human race’ (838e). Scarcely less heinous is 

“the sowing 0 of unhallowed and bastard seed in courtesans’. Ideally 
therefore ‘no citizen worthy of his birth should touch any woman but 
his own wedded wife’. We must not show ourselves inferior to the bi 
or other gregarious creatures who spend their whole lives with a single 
consort (841d, 840d). This may be only a romantic dream, adds the 
Athenian, but the climate of opinion might be changed, and if so, there 
is no limit to its influence, as the example of incest shows. However 
attractive a sister, brother or daughter, even a lawless man’s lusts are 
checked, not by any law but simply because in this case their indulgence 
is universally condemned, not least by himself. The thought of it does 
not even occur to him (838a-—c). 
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of shame. The disgrace will be not athe act but in being detected. This 
should decrease the amount of see ai which in turn (says Plato 
optimistically) will reduce desire.? 

The worst is to come. The chief object of marriage being to present 
the state with worthy children, a couple must approach this task with a 
fitting sense of responsibility(783 d—84e: for instance, Plato has already 
said that a state of intoxication is prejudicial to the begetting of proper 
oa ae 3 To ensure this, female inspectors will periodically 
enter houses, and meet together daily in the temple of Eileithyia, god- 


1 721b, in the preface to the law enjoining marriage. 

2 P. seems a little uncertain how much of this he wishes to secure by law and how much by 
his favourite method of education and persuasion. At 841 b a4 the citizens are to consider secrecy 

‘right and sanctioned by usage and unwritten law’ ’ and lack of it as ‘disgraceful’ 3 but very soon 

(841 d—e) he is drafting a law that if any man have intercourse with a woman other than her to 
whom he is joined in holy matrimony, and fail to conceal it, he must be excluded from public 
honours and treated as an alien. 

3 Another Spartan touch (Plut. Lyc. 15). 
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dess of childbirth, to discuss their findings. Persistent offenders after ad- 
monition and threats will be reported to the Nomophylakes, who in the 
last resort will publicly post their names and (making the punishment 
fit the crime) forbid them to attend any parties to celebrate weddings or 
births. Home- -inspections are to continue for ten aie If no oes 


Conclusion: the ideal citizen. Plato never lets his readers pore that legal 
compulsion is to be the last resort, and if the rest of his plans work out 
properly, then even though ‘we are talking to men, not gods’, i 

should only be necessary in rare and isolated cases. The object es to 
produce a society of one mind, sharing the same ideals and united by 
bonds of real spiritual concord (suppewvia 689d). Many important pre- 
cepts, as we have seen, cannot be embodied in law at all, but must rely 
for their observance on educated public opinion, and of the laws them- 
selves the most important part is the first, which explains the benefits 
which will follow from their observance. What he could not see is that 


is laws would lie, not 
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any citizen may play a part in administering the laws, but to create them 
is the work of a superior few.! 

In bk 5 (730bff.) Plato outlines the characteristics of the ideal 
citizen. First comes a regard for truth. Anyone who does not tell the 
truth is either a liar or a fool, and one cannot make a friend of either. 
Next come self-control, good sense and other virtues which he not only 
possesses himself but can impart to others. He will be free from jealousy 
and a slanderous tongue, which oe his fellows from goodness, 
dual can, the moral fibre and reputation 
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like the guardians of Rep. 375 b- ay ‘tlie first to assist in the stern repres- 
sion of incurable crime, but the 


second also because he will know that 


t This is clearly his intention, and appears to be the gist of the metaphor from weaving at 
734e-35a, with its distinction between electing people to office and providing those elected with 
a code of laws. &p€ovtes at 735 a3 cannot refer simply to office-holders. 
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most criminals are curable and no one sins voluntarily. He will avoid 
above all things self-love and a tendency to forgive his own faults 
rather than those of others. These are forms of stupidity mistaken for 
cleverness, and cloud one’s whole judgement of where goodness and 
justice lie. 
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State religion and ethics. Plato, as we have seen (pp. 350, 352 above), 
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wouid promote tne state religio ion by every means in his powe 
to secure the favour of the gods but because the sacrifices,” singing, 
dancing and athletic contests which made a religious festival were a 
source of recreation and pleasure, and through the promotion of social 
intercourse and good fellowship a contribution to the unification of 
society—apart from the educational advantages of rhythmic movement 
to music. Even the licence of the Dionysia was approved, and a festival 
was to be established by law for every day of the year, 365 in all,3 ‘so 
that there will always be at least one official sacrificing to some god or 

eople and their property’. In addition 
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daemon on behalf of the cit ty, 
to these public rites, each family’s ancestral spirits will be annually 


honoured, with legally approved rites, in private homes.4 Apart from 


this, private domestic rites and shrines will be strictly prohibited, in 
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eee with the principle that community life tas everywhere 
priority over private, but also to discourage superstitious fears and 
hopes and the charlatans who prey on them.5 In extreme cases the death 
penalty may be imposed. In matters connected with the public cults, 
Plato emphasizes the importance of heeding the oracles (738b—c, 759c, 
828a), but is no longer content, as he was in the Republic (427b), to 
leave entirely to Delphi ‘the founding of temples, sacrifices and other 
services to gods, daemons and heroes, the burial of the dead and the 


its 
ew 
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eat (rare in their homes) for the worshippers as well as the gods 
meat (rare in their homes) for the worshippers as well as the gods 


es meant a feast 
(Nilsson, GPR . 

3 §28a-b. P.’s assumption of a solar year is a striking improvement on the lunar year (with 
intercalations as necessary), which was still in use in Greece, though the Egyptians used the solar 
(Wilamowitz, P/. 1, 687 n. 1). But he simply gives the number of festivals without comment. 

4 717b (1Spvpata Sia tratpwwv Geddv Kata vopov dpyiazdpeva) evidently refers to deified 


ancestors, contrasted with yoveis 3vtes. 723b mentions trpoydveov Gepatrelas. The dead tended 
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tribute we must render to propitiate the dwellers in the other world’. 
Rules and regulations for all these, and the mode of appointment of 
priests and other religious officials, are set out in detail.1 

This emphasis on the externals of religion does not mean that, like 


many Greeks, he divorced its practice from ethics. On ae cone he 
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What conduct is pleasing and obedient to God?? That alone which reflects 
the old saying that like loves like . .. He therefore that will be pleasing to 
God must do all in his power to resemble him, and accordingly the tempe- 
rate (sdphrén) man is dear to God, for he is like him, and the intemperate and 
unjust is unlike and at odds with him... It follows... that for the good man 
to sacrifice and approach the gods with prayers and offerings and every form 
of worship is above all else fine and good, conducive to happiness and 
especially fitting; but for the wicked it is the opposite. For the soul of the 
wicked is impure, but that of the righteous pure, and to accept gifts from 
polluted hands befits neither a good man nor a god. Therefore vain is all the 
labour of the impious to please the gods, but for the pious it is always in 
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Personal beliefs. In his own personal beliefs Plato shows that the im- 
mortality and reincarnation of the soul have not lost their hold. As in 
the toni: having children is called the ‘natural’ way for the 
human race to partake of immortality, but (as in the Symposium also) 
this does not exclude the belief in immortality as usually understood.3 
Pluto, lord of Hades, is a benefactor, for ‘the union of soul and body, 
I say in all seriousness, is in no way superior to their separation’ (828d). 
In line with earlier dialogues is 726-7, on the soul as the ruling element, 
to be held in honour above all else except the gods. We do it no honour 
by thinking that life is to be clung to at all costs, as if everything in the 
next world were evil, when for all we know its gods may have the best 
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ticism of the Apology, which in both dialogues is denied by the supreme 
importance attached to the soul and its ‘care’, and in the Laws by what 


™ Described by Morrow in chh, vii and vii of PCC. 
2 on the moe this seems preferable to ‘a god’ for 6, but note how easily P. slips from 
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Plato says in other passages. As in the Timaeus, the intelligence is ‘what 
we possess of the immortal’ (713e). After some meticulous burial 
regulations,' his legislator will point out that the soul is far and away 
superior to the body. In this life it makes each of us what he is, while 
the body merely represents us visually, so we are right to say that a 
asd heli tale | ead heananehout bane hime Tees 
uUucau body JOOKS Ke tne Man Without oe! ng QT1Uithe LIIC LCA 
immortal soul, goes to other gods to render its account. As part of the 
preface to the laws on wilful murder (870d-e), the legislator will tell 
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studied such matters in the mysteries’, namely that criminals of this 
sort are punished in the next world, and when they return to this one 
will die at another’s hands the death which they once inflicted them- 
selves.3 From these examples it might be argued that Plato’s legislator 
is to exercise his privilege of using myths in which he does not himself 
believe, but besides being a complete reversal of what he has taught in 
other dialogues, this is excluded by his calling them ‘most true’ at 881a 
and by other affirmations. In bk 10 (9030) it is said that a soul is joined 


now with ane body and now with another. 
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Theology. ‘Virtue is knowledge’, said Socrates, and it often seems to 


have been a corollary for Plato that the second was only desirable as a 
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means of promoting he first. That is true at least of the theology of 
bk 10, which in form is a lengthy preface to the law against impiety 
(887a3 and cr). ‘The supreme decision is whether or not to have the 


1 E.g. no one to be buried in cultivable land, the epitaph not to exceed four hexameters in 
length and the tombstone to be of corresponding size. 

2 959b2. I borrow these words from Saunders. Literally ‘is an image’ or ‘phantom’ (eiSAov). 
In Homer the yvux? itself is the eiScAov (e.g, L/, 23.103-7, where note Zixto & OoxeAov avTd), 
and Ast (see England ad Joc.) was almost certainly right in saying that P. is here consciously 
contradicting that identification. At Pho. 81d it is continued pollution by the earthy matter of 
the body that renders wuyat visible as eiSwAa (ghosts). P. enjoyed his skill at playing with ideas. 

3 With the mention of experts in te/etat cf. in a non-legal context Pho. 69c: ‘it looks as if our 
founders of teletai were no simpletons’ etc. The eschatology of Laws 10, with its mention of 
posthumous punishments and reincarnation, is aimed at moral reform, but is not to be rejected 
on that account as foreign to P.’s geruine beliefs. 

4 Several dialogues could give this impression, but one must not exaggerate it to score a 
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ledge in his own stricter sense of the term. Moreover areté is more than moral virtue. Mathematics, 
astronomy and theology will be carried much further by the highest Guardians of both Rep. and 
Laws. Yet the goal remains the same. These men and women ‘ must be better qualified than ordinary 
people both to expound and to practise virtue’ (Laws 964d). 
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right ideas about the gods and so live well’ (888b). The motive for 
proving that the cosmos is controlled by a good and rational god is that 
the contrary belief encourages wickedness. This has certain conse- 
quences: not that Plato uses any doctrine in which he does not himself 
believe, but it does lead to a curious rComp eS For tied it is 
enough t to show that the moti 
This might happen, he thinks, in a 
(898e). Its s aut migne move it (i) as 
body; (ii) by taking to itself an externa ire or air, and 
pushing body with body by force: (iii) by some other ‘exceedingly 
wonderful’ power of moving without body. Even if a reader is 
charitable enough to accept (iii) as a positive alternative, Plato has no 
interest in deciding between the three. Again, how many of these souls 
are there? According to 898d each star or planet has its own as in the 
Timaeus. At 899b their motions are caused by ‘a soul or souls’, whereas 
at 896e he answers the question ‘How many souls are at work in the 
heavens?’ by saying that there must be at least two, a good and a bad. 


However the prevaili ing reoularity of the eda venly motion nc 
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ne of three ways. Ta ke the sun 
ouls move us, by inhabiting its 
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the good soul is in control. That is all that matters to Plato. The ag 
tion of monotheism or polytheism does not worry him so far as it con 


control. 

Young men (begins the Athenian) get infected with wrong beliefs 
about the gods, including actual atheism, and make them an excuse for 
evil living. If there are gods, either they take no thought for human 
affairs or a sinner can buy them off with sacrifices and prayers. These 
perverted minds can be compelled by threats and penalties to conform 
to the laws, but to persuade them by an appeal to reason would be very 
much better. This however faces us at once with a popular and powerful 
argument—and against this is directed the whole of the theology which 


followe—the argument that opposes paysts (nature) ) to nomos (law, 
convention, the artificial). According to it, the greatest and best things 


* For instance During (Arist. 187) is confident that it refers to Arist. Metaph, 107343, i.e. to 
Aristotle’s Unmoved Mover, a confidence against which G, E. R. Lloyd rightly protested in 
JHS 1968, 165. 

* The nomos—physis antithesis is the subject of vol. 111, ch. rv. The thesis which now follows is 
of such importance to the earlier history of thought that it has had to be referred to several times 
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in the world are the work of nature or chance (which is the same 
thing). The four elements, and the earth, sun, moon and stars which are 
made of them, are lifeless matter. Moving as their chance-got properties 
impel them, the elements somehow came together suitably—hot with 
cold, dry with moist, soft with hard—and ee ay the inevi- 
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plants, and the seasons all owe their existence to iS ese causes, namely 
nature and cna: no god, intelligence or art had any part in it. Art or 
design (techné) came later, a more insignificant 
whose creations have little substance or reality. The only arts worth 
anything are those which, like medicine and agriculture, assist the 
powers of nature. Political skill has some slight connexion with nature, 
but is mostly a matter of art, and legislation has nothing to do with 
nature at all. It is entirely artificial and its postulates are untrue. 

The gods themselves have no existence in nature, but are a product ot 
human artifice, and vary according to local conventions. Goodness is 
one thing in nature and another by nomos, and as for justice, nature 
d altering it, 
and every change is valid from the moment it is made, owing its 
existence to artificial conventions rather than to nature. By theories like 


these agitators incite the yvoung toa irreligion and sedition uroine them 
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to adopt ‘the right life according to nature’, by which they mean a life 
of ruthless ambition instead of service to their fellow-men and to law. 

Many have sought to pin down this doctrine to a particular man or 
school.t The emphasis on the nomos—physis antithesis shows that Plato 
has primarily in mind the great Sophists and their followers. These in 
their turn invoked Presocratic natural philosophy, with its pre- 
dominantly non-teleological theories of the origin of the world and life, 


already, and IJ have taken the liberty of repeating the summary of it in vol. 111, 115 f. Already in 
Soph. P. has mentioned as widespread the belief that nothing animate or inanimate is the work 
of a divine craftsman but that ‘nature produces them from some spontaneous cause that generates 
without intelligence’ (265). 

1 E.g, Tate in CQ 1936 argued that it probably belongs to (hypothetical) fourth-century 
followers of Archelaus, the reputed pupil of Anaxagoras and teacher of Socrates; but his interest- 
ing suggestion is purely speculative. Arguing that there were physical philosophers in the fourth 
century unknown to us he asks (p. 54): ‘Who... were those mentioned in 899a as holding that 
the sun is moved by a soul not directly but indirectly through an intermediate body of earth or 
fire?’ (During in his Arist., p. 187, again proposed Aristotle, in De caelo and the Dialogue De 
phil.) Surely we need not look for anyone. P. is simply trying to exhaust the possibilities, 
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in support of their relativistic and in some cases self-centred views on 
human morality and institutions.t So behind the pernicious atheistic 
teachers of the young of Plato’s day it is not difficult to trace the lasting 
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innuence Or LMpoaocies, Democritus, Anaxagor 
mander—doubtless also Archelaus—as well as contributions from 


Critias, Protagoras and Thrasymachus.3 He describes a whole climate 
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of thought, formed rk of many original thinkers an 
on by a crowd of less talented or scrupulous hangers-on. 
These arguments Plato counters by a thesis on the same general lines 
as the Timaeus, though more summarily expressed as befits its practical 
purpose.4 He maintains that, far from there being any contrast between 
nature and art, nature and art are the same thing, and design is prior 
both in time and importance to chance, since it came first and the whole 
universe is rationally planned. Consequently to make any distinction 
between the life according to nature and ne life according to law, and 


try to exalt one at the exnense of the other. is nonsensical. Art. including 
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law, is the product of intelligence, a qieeie is the highest 
manifestation of nature. me a metaphysic which, if it can es 


ere men haves got ‘heir causes the wrong way panna (891 e) 7 
making an inanimate nature prior, and soul posterior. Hence their 
mistake about the reality of the gods. Soul and its kin, intelligence and 
art, must have come first, and what they wrongly call nature is later and 
subordinate. Soul is the truly natural thing, as will be obvious if we can 
only prove our belief in its priority. Being prior, soul is the cause of all 


t For the debt of the Sophists to the Presocratics see vol. 111, 45-8. 

4 886d. Cf. Apol. 26d. 

3 For the Sophists as collectively champions of the nomos—physts antithesis see vol. 111, 48 with 
n. 1, and for Archelaus and the link between it and the evolutionary physical theories 74. 58 f. 
(The mention of ‘ prevailing by violence’ at 890a5 is a paraphrase of Pindar. Cf. 715a and p. 337 
n. I.) 

4 On their relationship opinions differ. Burnet spoke of Laws as a ‘matter-of-fact treatment’ 
and ‘an indication of Plato’s mature thought on the soul’: Plato’s reasoning there was in his own 
eyes ‘strictly scientific’, whereas 7zm. was at least partly mythical (7. to P. 334, 336, 337). 
Hardie (S. in P. 153) took Burnet to task, and according to Vlastos (SPM 392-3) the book is 

‘purely an exercise in apologetics . . political theology’ , aS opposed to Zim. which is ‘esoteric 
philosophy’. We may notice one seit: Zim. gives a narrative of création, which many scholars, 
ancient and modern, have regarded as merely an instructional device, to be translated into terms 
of a static analysis (pp. 301-05 above). When therefore it speaks of soul being generated, they 
can discard this as part of the mythical apparatus. If we should find the language of generation 
applied to soul in Laws, that resource will be denied them. 
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movements of body, i.e. intelligent design, not chance, is the first 
cause. 

The proof starts from an analysis of motion. It is first resolved into 
eight divisions, of which the most important, for Platonic reasons which 
should 1 now be obvious, is revolution in the same place about a fixed 
to finds it remarkable that points on the revolving 
si rther from the centre co mplete the revolution in 
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are not Mutually exciusive. anere are Cros s-divisions, some include 
others, and the final result is to extract two main heads under which all 
motion may be brought and which are relevant to Plato’s present pur- 
pose. These are spontaneous and communicated motion (894b). Here (let 
us say) are three billiard-balls. Ball 4 moves forward and strikes ball B, 
which moves forward and strikes ball C which moves forward. Evidently 
A by its own movement caused the movement of C. But 4 itself only 
moved because struck by a cue, which was propelled by a hand. Follow 
the chain back to its starting-point, and you will find it in the znzention 
troke: in other words. in a livin 
; 
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soul. Lifeless matter is inert, and could never initiate motion, though it 
can transmit it. If the world were ever locked together at a sanded per 
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faiated motion, which: is therefore primary and che. lumarere cause of 
all transmitted motion. The reference to the world being at a standstill 
clearly hints at Anaxagoras,! who however would seem to have antici- 
pated Plato himself in attributing the original motion to Mind. But as 
we know, Plato condemned Anaxagoras for failing to exploit his great 
innovation and continuing to ascribe phenomena solely to material 
causes, ‘necessary’ not designed.? 

Here some may see the weakest point in what has been pare 
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« Compare the words ¢! otatn ws T& Ta&VTA (895.a) with Aristotle’s statement of Anaxagoras’s 
theory dp00 Tévtwv Svtwv Kal tpepouvtav tov &treipov ypdvov Kivnoiv éytroifjoa Tov voy 
(Phys. 250b25; also Cael. j301a12 && dxivitwv yap &pxetar Koopotroiciv). P. refers 
the theory to of wAcioto1 Tv ToiovTeV, an exaggeration, though Anaxagoras must have had other 
disciples besides Archelaus. He could not have meant to include the atomists. See vol. 11, 396-9, 
and on Anaxagoras ib. ch. Iv, esp. pp. 274f., 296. 
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moves itself is alive (the Greek for which is empsychon, ‘ensouled’) and 
to define life or soul as ‘the motion which can move itself’ and so the 
ultimate cause of all motion, change and generation (895 a—96b).' But 
soul in his eyes has a double eat, as source of motion and as the 
attributes will precede the bodily, from which he immediately con- 
cludes that ‘manners, moral character, wish, calculation, true beliefs and 
memory are prior to length, breadth, depth and strength in bodies’ 
(896c-d).2 One is tempted to remind him of his statement that even 
plants, let alone Aies and worms, have life and even sensation (Tim. 
77a—-b). It is possible to possess the lowest form of soul without the 
higher two, and this is all that is required for self-motion. Not that even 
the higher souls are all sweet reason and goodness. There are bad 
morals as well as good, and wishes and calculations may take a wrong 
turn. Hate as well as love is a property of soul, which may either “take 


to itself reason’ or ‘consort with unreason’ (897a-b). ‘We must admit 
that soul is the cause of good and evil, fair and foul, j just and ee ee 
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everything’ (896d). Souls employ a 
and properties as instruments, the g aol and diminution, separation 


and combination of bodies, ae dap cold, weight, ccbue flavours, 
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texture. The existence of i) and of creemulse motions, suggests to the 
Athenian that there must be at least two souls concerned in the running 
of the universe, a good and a bad. Which is in control? Well, if the 
course of the whole cosmos proceeds in a way akin to that of intelligence 
he will ascribe it to the best soul, but if in a way akin to madness, to the 
evil. The Timaeus has told us what to expect. Here he takes the simile 
from his previous classification of motions. The ways of reason resemble 
axial rotation, sigan alias constancy on a single orderly plan and 


maintaining he same position in relation to other objects.3 This granted, 
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" For the wide sense of kinests, translated ‘motion’, see p. 101 n. 1 above. 

* This amalgamation of the motive with the cognitive and moral aspects of psyche is reflected 
in several dialogues and has had to be mentioned earlier. For Tim. see p. 293 above, and for other 
dialogues vol. Iv, 347f., 555, and (especially) 42o0f. 

3 898a—b. The comparison he claims as a good specimen of the art of verbal imagery. On the 
Greek analogy between circular motion and reason see also vol. 1, 356f. 
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invoked to show that not only soul, but the best soul, is responsible for 
them. There follows the enumeration of the possible means employed 
in moving the heavenly bodies (mentioned on p. 330), including the 
statements that each has its own soul and these souls are gods. 

A few points in conclusion. If the rebuttal of quncism) Ne some- 
thing to be desired, one must recall its purpose, to justi 
impiety. Its persuasiveness must have an element of a Plato calls 
enchantment or spellbinding (903b1) as well as cold reason. It is as 
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one must 100K to tne 
Timaeus rather than to the ‘political theology’ of the Zaws. In his 
rebuttal of the other two heresies! the element of enchantment is even 
stronger, sprinkled with rhetorical questions about whether, granted 
that there are gods, they can be supposed either ignorant of anything or 
in the slightest degree neglectful of their duties as the supreme guardians 
of mankind. As the Athenian admits (907b), he has spoken rather 
vehemently in his anxiety to get the better of the wicked. The case 
against divine neglect ae yet sae the effect of conduct in this 


life on the fate of souls after death. Our life is ours to li 
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how we live it determines our future Slice in the order of things, 
whether in the same phase, down to a lower place (popularly known as 


Hades), or upward toa better, holy region. 2 
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The idea of two opposing ule a good and an evil, contending for 
control of the universe, has naturally suggested to many a dualism of 
God and Devil, adapted by Plato from the Zoroastrian Ormuzd and 
Ahriman and flatly contradicting the denial in the Podticus (270a) of 
‘two gods of opposite mind’. This has been challenged in a treatment 
of the general question of evil and its sources which it seemed appro- 
priate to raise in connexion with the Theaetetus.3 


* Mentioned on p. 360 above. For attributions of the ‘Epicurean’ heresy (Antiphon, 
Thrasymachus) see vol. 111, 230f. The other is obviously a matter of popular belief going back to 
Homer. 

2 go4c—905 a. On the peculiarities of this passage see Saunders in CQ 1973, 233. As he says, 
the personal agency of the gods is reduced to a minimum, and the process ‘seems to be automatic 
or semi-automatic’. One might add that though Homer’s line about ‘the judgement of the gods’ 
is quoted, in Plato’s language (9048) it happens ‘according to the ordering and law of fate’. 

3 Pp. 95-97 above. In fairness it should have been added that there is no reason to doubt P.’s 
knowledge of the Persian doctrine. On its attraction for the Academy see Jaeger, Arist. 131-5, 
who even includes Laws 10 among the evidence: ‘The bad world-soul that opposes the good one 
in the Laws is a tribute to Zarathustra.’ I do not find his reff. to Epinomis altogether convincing 
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The absence from the Laws of the Demiurge of the Timaeus is some- 
times commented on, but should not be surprising in what is not, like 
the Timaeus, a narrative of creation. For Plato’s present argument the 
primacy and overlordship of a good and intelligent soul are enough. 
Even a e do find mention of ‘him who looks after the universe, by 
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hing has been arrat ig d (OUVTET Oy NEVa) 1OT tne Sa 
he whole’. His work is even compared to that of a human 
arranges his pieces like a divine draughts-player, and is 


ADDITIONAL NOTE: IS SOUL SOMETHING CREATED? 


In ch. 1v I ventured the opinion, not uncontested, that in the Tzmaeus the 
creation of the cosmic soul by the Demiurge was not to be dismissed as 
mythical, and the preceding disorderly motions of body were due to an 
inanimate necessity (pp. 271 f. above). What is the position in the Laws, 
where all the stress is on the yux7 as first cause of all motion? The answer 
may turn on an oddity of Greek syntax. Usually the superlative of an adjec- 
tive followed by a genitive case means what it does in English, e.g. ‘Eve, 
fairest of women’. Occasionally however, in both Greek and Latin it is given 
the force of the comparative, as in Milton’s imitation of the classical construc- 
tion: ‘Fairest of all her daughters, Eve’. (For Greek see Kiihner—Gerth 1, 
1, 22-4.) A clear example of the latter use occurs in the Laws itself (969a7): 
évbperdtatos té&v Uotepov étrryryvopéveov. Now in bk 12 again, at 967d, puxn 
is described as tpeoBuTétov atrdvteov dv yoviis yeteiAngev, and similarly 
at 966d-e. ‘Oldest of all created things’ or ‘Older than all created things’? 
England and Taylor chose the latter, and Saunders has followed them. If 
that is what Plato meant the question is settled, but since he could have meant 
either, one must look at any other evidence also. At 892¢ 4-5 soul is ‘pre- 
eminently natural’ because év tpwtois yeyevnuevn, which Saunders correctly 
renders, ‘one of the first things to be created’. Similarly at 896b10 we have 
uy yey TrooTépay yeyovévan sialanaha and at 894d the self-moving 
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(132 n. 2), but undoubtedly there is evidence enough. For further reff. see Morrow 448 n. 164. 
Leisegang is one who strongly denies any connexion with Persian belief (RE 2519), and cf. 
Koster, Mythe de Platon etc. ch. IX. 

" 6 ToU TravTds éripeAoupevos 903b5, 904a3-4; Snpioupyds g02€5, 9036; TeTTEUTHS 903d6; 
hudv 6 Bacidevs 904a6. The last two echo (deliberately but not very seriously, I imagine) the 
mysterious fr. 52 of Heraclitus (voi. 1, 478 n. 2). Nearer still to Tim., in bk 12 (966e), we hear of 


aprte BM mek me Me, Be me ee me eee 
vovy VLU TIAV GCIUREROU PIAS, 
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(p. 304 above). At 892a we are told that almost everyone is ignorant of the 
nature and power of the soul, ‘especially about its birth, that it is one of the 
first, having come into being before all bodies’. Laws 10 makes no mention 


e 4 3 . e 
of the random motions in a ‘Receptacle’ which preceded the creation of a 


world-soul by the Demiurge who is pure Mind, but it does not profess to 
offer, like the Zimaeus, a narrative of the process of creation or ordering. 
Even so, it tells (at 897a—b, in an alarmingly complex sentence) that soul, 
which conducts (ayet) the primary physical motions, ‘makes use of’ them 
and of the secondary ones for which the primary are responsible. This it did, 
and does, through the agencies proper to soul—will, counsel, opinion, love 
and so on. (See 897a—b. This supports the idea that the pre-cosmic motions 
in the Receptacle of the Timaeus were not caused by soul (pp. 271 f. 
above), since they were due to purely physical causes.) If therefore the 
Timaeus may be said to teach that the raw material of body existed, and was 


subject to a restless and confused motion derived solely from physical condi- 


tions such as lack of balance, before it was controlled by soul, there is nothing 
in the Laws to contradict it. The (to us) odd phrase ‘raw material of body’ is 
necessary because body as we know it is (for Plato) composed of the four 
elements, and it is these and their combinations that come later than soul. 
In the pre-sou i. pre-cosmic state of thing's, they did not exist save in embryo. 
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s of soul as prio 

he is thinking of, not shel foialess piedevessors in the Receptacle of Becom- 
ing, which do not yet deserve these names (Zim. 51a—-b). That is why he 
could say in both dialogues that soul came into being before body, though 
its birth was in fact prior only to the simple bodies of the cosmos and their 


comnoi inds 
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Perhaps it is going too far to attempt a reconciliation between two such 
different presentations of Plato’s theology and cosmology. There is a further 
complication in that Nots (or God, or the Demiurge) is indubitably un- 
generated, and whereas in contexts where it is important he distinguishes 
Noits from wuyz1), elsewhere he appears to say that it can only occur in wuy?. 
I hope I have shown that the distinction was real and important for him 
(pp. 215 f., 275 n. 1), but we cannot be sure that it was always in his mind. 
Taking everything into consideration, it seems most probable that soul in 
Laws as in Timaeus is not uncreated but ‘one of the first created things’, 
brought into being by the divine King who ordered everything. But Plato 
himself would be the first to blame us if, in trying to push speculation back 


beyond the beginning of the universe, we expected to find ‘accounts pre- 
cisely wrought and everywhere in every way consistent’ (Tim. 29C). 
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(5) Preservation of the laws: the Nocturnal Council 
The state must contain some element having the same conception of 
organized society as you the legislator had when you made your laws. 
Republic 497 c—-d 


The scandal of the Zaws to many modern ae is Plato’s ultra- 
conservatism, which cannot be separated one metaphysical back- 
ground, especially the existence of the Forms.! He believed it to be 
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within human power to devise, at least in out re ne, the best possi 


constitution and legal code and that thereafter any change of substance is 

likely to be for the worse. This comes up in a rather sidelong way in 
connexion with the regulations concerning sacrifices and dances.? He 
begins by saying reasonably that many details can only be settled in the 
light of experience by those who administer them. In the case of 
sacrifices and dancing3 ten years of annual revision should suffice for 
this, in consultation with the original legislator if he is alive. After that 
hep must be regarded as immutable and ‘applied along with the other 


laws originally ordai 


ble 
iv. 


ed bv the legislator’. This is regularly tal taken to 
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will be incorporated with those on the same subject which have been 
left untouched.4 Even then Plato adds that if a change appears necessary 
it may be made with the unanimous approval of office-holders, the 
popular assembly, and the oracles. 

His intentions emerge more clearly elsewhere. What must be pre- 
served at all costs (he says in bk 6) is the moral aim of his original laws, 
that everyone—male and female, young and old—should possess the 
excellence of soul proper to human beings. But any mortal legislator is 

t No one has done more to clarify this than Popper. See his OS I, especially Ppp. 35-8 

2 772a-d. This much-discussed passage must be here éodeidered as a whole, since partial 
treatment has led to differing conclusions in the past. Cf. also his eulogy of Egyptian conservatism 
in the arts at 6;6d—57b, and arguments against innovation in education in bk 7, 797Aaff. 

3 dv wépi, 77266. 

4 In fact Morrow on pp. 200 and 270 mentions several other subjects on which the laws will 
need to be supplemented or revised. There is no further mention of a ten-year limitation. Occa- 


sionally P. leaves blanks to be filled in, as at 721b: offenders against a marriage law will incur 
fines and loss of privileges, ypryaci pév téo015 Kai Tdco15, TH Kai TH 5 dtipic, 
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bound to leave gaps and shortcomings in his work. His wish will be for 
successors who share his ideals and can correct any item which proves 
not to be furthering them. These in the present case will be the Nomo- 
phylakes (Law-guardians), who must therefore be sufficiently intelligent 
and are to turn law-makers should the need arise.! It is not any 
sens a ao ache Gace De eee A hoe the ahilncnehe: af UL 
Ulal law wWIILICII! 1 ol VC pirset vou, VDUL LILO pililys sopny OL 11reE 


which underlies the whole system. In the last book, explaining the 
functions of the Noctua’ Colne! (which will crichidle the ten senior 
L 
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oie pretty w well c eee our eoree but a goal is not reached by 
ing, getting or founding something. You must provide for the a 
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7 permanent preservation of your creation before you can feel that every- 
thing necessary has been done... One thing seems to me to be missing from 
our laws, a means of making them so far as possible irreversible. 


This means will be found in the Nocturnal Council, to which we must 
now turn.3 It will act as the corporate mind of the state (965 a), and its 


members will therefore be given a longer and more advanced education 
‘il aa 
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Guardians+ or philosopher-kings of the Republic. T 
Sais the original constitution themselves, but if all that wa 
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ee with ‘true belief’ would surely have been more useful than these 
intellectuals, who ‘to be genuine guardians of the laws must know their 
true nature and be capable of interpreting it in words and following it 
out in practice, judging what is an intrinsically good or bad action and 
what is not’ (966b). They must possess virtue whole and complete, 
understanding both its unity and its plurality, and so grasp the ultimate 
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t 769a-71a. For the Nomophylakes see p. 333 above, and for full details Morrow 195-215. 
Officials with that title existed in some contemporary states but not at Athens. 

a Thus the entrusting of revision to the Nomophylakes is in part retained, but its transfer to 
the new and more complex body suggests an organizational change which has not been fully 
co-ordinated with bk 6. 

3 For further details see Morrow ch. 1x. On p. 500 (and cf. 503 n. 6) he notes that to some 
scholars (not himself, p. 503) this Council has appeared as a kind of afterthought, tacked on by 
P., or perhaps even Philip of Opus, and impossible to reconcile with the constitution as hitherto 
described. I should say that on the contrary it represented for P. the crown and climax of the 
whole work. The problem of reconciliation with the rest has been adequately dealt with by 
Morrow. 

4 In fact P. slips cally, back into the terminology of Rep. and calls them so (964c7 and e2, 


965 C10, 966b5, 968d1, 969c2). 
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purpose of the laws and pursue it single-mindedly. It is true that in 
practice this will mean leaving the Platonic laws largely unchanged, for 
he adds that diversity of laws and customs is due to differences of aim. 
Other governments may aim at power, or a so-called freedom, or even 
material wealth at the cost of freedom. Nevertheless the positive law 


remains a means only. It is to the en oe that the Guardians must look.! 
The name of this Council is Plat own, and less sinister than it 
sounds. He calls it this because 1 it is to meet (not even at dead of night, 
at icone: Anat iGTie RODRI seme OSGiA Oa eh i eS a 
but) LLU 1 t light tO Sun ise, C LIVOCI! ao a LUIIC WIICIL ILS LIICLTIIVWCLS Wiil 


be least ae by ses cares, public or private. It will be composed 
as follows: (1) the ten senior Momophylakes; (2) the present and former 
Directors of Education; (3) any who have won awards of distinction; 
(4) a selection, made by the others, from those who have travelled 
abroad to observe the institutions of other Greek states (p. 353 above); 
(5) a number of exceptionally promising younger men, aged between 
thirty and forty. Each member of classes (1) to (4) is to invite one of 
these to a meeting at which, unknown to himself, he will be scrutinized 
by the others.2 The Council’s bus 
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under constant scrutiny, with a view to possible improvements. Its 
terms of reference run thus (951e-52Aa): 

The discussions at their meetings must always be concerned with the laws 
of their own city and anything important bearing on them which they may 
learn from elsewhere; and also with any studies which if pursued may be 
judged to assist in throwing light on this investigation, while their neglect 
will render the legal problems more difficult and obscure. 


A state needs within it a body possessing full understanding of the pur- 
pose of statesmanship, the means of fulfilling it, and what laws, and after 
that what men, will best guide it to its end. Without such directors it 
will lack intelligence and perception and its undertakings will be at the 


mercy of chance (962 b—c). Adminis istrators, and the main body of 
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t This discussion owes much to Morrow, and as will be seen, agrees with his conclusion on 
p. 501 that ‘the salvation of the laws implies something more than the preservation of a code 
rigidly and unthinkingly adhered to’. 

2 g51d—e, 961a-b. England (Laws 11, 636) guesses the total membership at roughly 66. 
There is a slight discrepancy between the two accounts. At 951d class (3) is limited to priests 
who have been awarded &pioteia. 
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ground a body of philosophers whose guidance will be based on genuine 
knowledge.t Now the statesman’s aim, they have already agreed,? is the 
promotion of areté, distinctively human excellence. This therefore the 
supreme guardians must possess themselves (962d, 964d) and be able to 


grasp and expound its separate manifestations (as justice, courage etc.) 
L 


O these to one another and to the single principle 
which unites them and justifies applying the single name arezé to all 
alike.3 In other words, the members must know both the name and the 
definition of areté (964a), transcending the popular conceptions of it.4 
Only a body so qualified can guarantee the continuity of the political 
and social structure by acting as its soul and head, the seats of reason 
and sensation (961d). The younger members, chosen for their outstand- 
ing natural gifts and powers of observation, will be as its eyes and ears. 
The older, as the intellect, will analyse and debate with their younger 
colleagues the reports from the city and environs which the latter pro- 


vide, and between them they ensure the preservation of the whole state 


(964b—65 a). 
To fit them fo or this hio calline the education of the Guardians (ac 
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the members Or arried 


the Nocturnal Council are now called)5 must be c 
further than that of the rest. Central is the application to virtue (areté), 
@) 


goodness a and beaut tv fthea rt which teaches ‘ not onlv to loo at the 
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many, but to press on to the one and grasp it, then having grasped it 
take a synoptic view of all the rest and relate them to it... No one can 
find a surer way of investigating and viewing any topic than the power 
to look from many dissimilar individuals to a single form.’ This is that 


t dvtws elSévar 966b. Cf. bk 1, 632: ‘His system completed, the legislator will set guardians 
over it, some guided by wisdom, others by true belief’ (interesting, incidentally, as an indication 
that P. has had the Nocturnal Council in mind from the beginning). The philosophic distinction 
between dp6% or GAnOi)s §6€a and Emory is familiar from Meno, Rep. and other dialogues. See 
vol. Iv, index s.vv. ‘doxa’, ‘knowledge’. (The latter entry was confused in the first impression. 
After the Meno references read ‘(Phaedo) 348f., (Symposzum) 386, (Phaedrus) 416 n, 2’.) 


2 963a3 cf. 630e-31, p. 335 £. above. 
3 One should compare what is said on this pic in Pol, See pp. 191 aa above. 
4 Snuooion dpetal 968a. Cf. the SquotiK) Kai TroAitiKh dpeth of Pho. 82a—b. ‘the product 


of habit without philosophical reasoning’. 

5 They are the rea/ Guardians (tots dvtws guAaKxas 968b) of the laws, as distinct from the 
whole body of Nomophylakes. For the comparison with the Guardians of Rep. see Saunders, 
Eranos 1962, 44-6. At 965c they are called tous tis Geias troditelas guAaKas. Is this what is 
known as a Freudian slip? Contrast the insistence at 732e that our state must remain on the 
human level: it is for men not gods. If ever P. was tempted t to slip back into the idealism of R itep., 
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dialectic which we know from the Sophist to be the mark of the pure 
philosopher.! Next comes theology (966c). A Guardian must be able to 
demonstrate the existence ae power of the gods, with Leta 
reference to two points d i 


divinity of soul ‘nd its ugar over every kind of body, (i 
regular revolutions of the heavenly bodies as Sua O 
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niques (not further specified, but from the Republic and T. Timaeus one 
can supply the necessary mathematics and harmonics).3 He will then 
... and will use his knowledge to encourage moral and law-abiding 
habits.4 

As founders, the main task of Clinias and his colleagues will be to 
recruit the first batch of Guardians, carefully selecting from those 
suitable in age, intellect and moral character. As for anything further, 
to discover what they must learn is difficult and to draw up a written 


time_tahle—hoaw lono and when each enhiect muect he tack led—wroauld 
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be pointless. The students themselves cannot be expected to see what it 
will be opportune and relevant (pos kaipdov) to learn until knowledge 


a 


eir minds.5 So without wanting to wrap it 
t 965 b—c. Cf. Soph. 253d-e, translated on pp. 129f. above. For similar phraseology in Phdr., 
at 265d ff. and elsewhere, Pol. 285a—b and Phil. 16c—18d, see vol. Iv, 428 and pp. 166, 208—10 
above. 
2 966e. The facts may be taught to everyone as a part of secondary education (820e-22C¢, 
p- 346 above). But in Wilamowitz’s words (Pi. 1, 682), ‘Hier sind es ganz elementare Dinge 


. Die Schiller lernen die Tatsachen als oc wie unsere Kinder: damit fertio.’ They will 
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thea have a true belief about it, but the Guardians will have to demonstrate it from knowledge to 
people like the tough young atheists of bk 10. If P.’s lifelong interest in astronomy has been 
under-emphasized in this history, the neglect may be remedied by a look at E. Maula’s Studies 
in Eudoxus’ Homocentric Spheres 4-8, where the numerous relevant passages in the dialogues are 
collected together. 

3 For that matter paOsypata at 9672 is equivocal, being applied to mathematics as readily as 
to studies in general. So too at 968d2 podnudtav Suvdyeciv, usually translated ‘intellectual 
ability’, may be intended to convey mathematical aptitude. 

4 Iam following P.’s text closely here, and the words omitted (967e 2-3) are obscure. ‘Survey 
with the eye of a philosopher what they have in common’ (Saunders); ‘grasps the connexion 
between that study and the science of Harmony’ (England); ‘perceive the links that connect 
them with music’ (Taylor). Crombie also (EPD 1, 175) speaks of ‘the relation of music to these 
things’. Probably the majority are right, though I do feel some uncertainty about both reference 
and syntax of Te KaT& Thy potoav. In translating potoa by ‘philosophy’ Saunders is following 
Cherniss. It certainly has Platonic authority. See Saunders in B/CS Suppl. 28 note 10, referring 
to Cherniss, Gnomon 1953, 377 Nn. 1. 

5 I translate P., though once again uncertain what was in his mind. He appears to say that no 
one can know when to study a subject until he has mastered it. Taran sees the passage as less 
illogical (Academica 24). 
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in mystery, we must admit that no clear forecast can be made (968e). 
In popular phrase, concludes the Athenian, the whole business is wide 
open and they must trust to luck and the fall of the dice. He will share 
the venture by giving his own views on education, but the risk is 


formidable, indeed ree aad ney it is up to Clinias to get his colony 
fraiindod T 4 
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for unsurpassed ioieige What is certain is that if their body of 
philosophic counsellers, rigorously selected and suitably educated, can 
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ever be set up t must be entrustea witn tne oversight Or tne wnoie 


ever be set up, it must 
state. So the dialogue ends, with Clinias and Megillus agreeing that 
without the Athenian as their collaborator they might as well give up 
the whole project. 

The Athenian has already offered to put his experience at their 
disposal in setting up the Council, ‘and perhaps find other helpers too’ 
(968b). No doubt Plato is thinking of the Academy, as Morrow says,? 
and certainly the last few paragraphs append, in Morrow’s words, 

‘Plato’s signature to the work he has completed’. No sensitive reader 
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believing the Epinomis to be by another hand. The Zpinomis purports 
to elaborate in detail the tr 
ntr 


raining in ‘wisdom’ to be given to the 
Guardians, though it concentrates on number and astronomy and passes 


over aie a a mere mention oa c), much more cursory than 
what it has already received in the Laws. Plato could not have said more 
clearly than he does at the end of the Laws that he does not intend to go 
any further into the education of the Guardians, as why should he? 
Some, misled no doubt by Plato’s own disclaimer, write as if he had 
said little or nothing of its content, but what more could one want? 
If we may borrow Crombie’s summary oe I, sis 


 T suspect that in speaking of danger at 969a P. has in mind what he said in Rep. (4974, §37€), 
that it is difficult for a state to meddle in philosophy without destroying itself, and that dialectical 
expertise may lead to lawlessness, 

2 PCC 508. For his comparison of the Nocturnal Council to the Academy see also 7. 509f., 
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human conduct and laws, and to be able to explain such matters as the way 
in which human goodness is a unitary thing. 

To go further into details would only have meant repeating the educa- 
tion of the Guardians in the Republic, the theology and cosmology of 
Timaeus and Laws bk 10, and the descriptions of dialectical collection 
and division in Phaedrus , Sophist, Politicus and Philebus. Rightly seeing 
no necessity for this, Plato provides his Athenian spokesman with 
excuses for omitting it.! 

To modern readers the functions and 
cil have seemed to be left rather vague. Its members as such have no 
direct hand in the business of government. All magistracies and offices 
for that purpose have already been provided for, and their various 
modes of election prescribed, in the earlier books, with far greater 
attention to detail than has emerged from the present short account. 
Nor does it impose penalties or in any way interfere with the processes 
of justice in the various courts of law. (Cf. Morrow 513.) A close link, 
however, between its deliberations and the administrative or executive 
lanned membership 


side will be mainta ine ed tl aq memopersni 
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including as it does the active Director of Education, who has been 
called ‘the highest authority in the state’ (765 e), and all his living pre- 


decessors, a as well as ten Nomophylakes, W ho in thei ir official capacity a are 
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charged with overseeing the working-out of the laws in daily life and 
practice.2 These hold office for a maximum of twenty years, and the 
Director of Education has himself been elected from their number. All 
these therefore will be engaged in, or have had past experience of, 
government, and their age is noteworthy. The Director and his pre- 
decessors, other Nomophylakes and the returned travellers will all be 
over fifty, and the Nomophylakes may be nearer seventy. Even Ernest 
Barker, who held (erroneously) that by the introduction of this body 
‘the law-state is really destroyed’, had to admit tha it its “conservative 
composition’ would "probably mean littl 


wonders rather how these senior members would cope with the neces- 


rt Thies may n be th mouhey +h wow mali 
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aus illay even 
in finding them so. 
2 These have been mentioned on pp. 333, 353, 369, but for their qualifications and multi- 
farious responsibilities a reader may be referred to Morrow’s index. 
3 Barker, PT PA 202. Cf. pp. 369 f. above. 
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sary astronomy and mathematics. In the Republic even the philosophers 
ceased their formal education at thirty-five, though of course in their 
maturity they would pursue philosophy from choice. Similarly in the 
Laws, the elderly and tested Guardians would not be submitting to 
education by teachers. There are erene hints in the final pataeespis 
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course. The whole scheme seems to be a revision of that of Republic 7 
(for which see vol. 1v, 526f.). The younger members replace the 
m hinycive tofifty must return to the Cave. Their 
place is among the rest of the citizens, becoming conversant with all 
that goes on, and they would be members of the Assembly, the regular 
Council (Boulé) and the law-courts, and eligible for a number of offices 
for which either no age-qualification or one under forty is prescribed. 
At the same time these exceptional young men will be pursuing the 


studies laid down by their seniors as conducive to their common aim. 


(6) The Laws in Plato’s philosophy 


General. In his Platon (1, 655) Wilamowitz wrote of the Laws: ‘In 
truth, anyone looking, as a hilecopner for Plato’s philosophy, can 


spare himself the labour that this difficult work has in store for the 
reader.’ He meant, I take i it, not t that Plato’s philosophy i is absent from 
the Laws, but shat such of it as its books contain has been as well, or 
better, explained in other dialogues. Some examples have emerged in 
the course of this chapter, and a few are briefly listed on p. 329. To 
enlarge that list, we may observe the parallel between individual and 
state, ‘a guiding principle here as in the Republic’ (Friedlander, Pi. 111, 
391), introduced at 626e—27a in connexion with the Socratic concept of 
self-mastery, and again at 689b. Other Socratic notions persist, such as 
the happiness of the good man (so that even on the principle of the 
hedonic calculus he has the best life, 732e-33a). The argument that to 
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miserably, whereas the good man is happy in any 
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live wickedly is to liv 
circumstances, that no unjust act can rightly be called profitable, 
together with Clinias’s incredulous protest (661 d—62a), takes us back 
to the dispute with Polus in the Gorgias, as the supreme importance of 
‘caring for the soul’ (726a—28c) recalls the Apology. The concept of 


measure, proportion or limit as essential to goodness was worked out in 
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detail in the Poltticus.1 In the Laws, like is attracted to like provided it 
is within measure: things lacking measure are dear neither to each other 
nor to the measured (or moderate, yétpiov 716c). The principle of the 
mean must guide the legislator in designing his mixed constitution and 
pervade every aspect of the city’s life.2 An isolated tirade in the eleventh 
book (937d-38c) shows that Plato’s animosity agai 
especially paid advocates in the law-courts, has not lost its bitterness 
since his vehement attack on them in the Oe: Their practice is a 
filthy travesty of justice, falsely claiming the name of skill but really an 
unskilled empirical knack3 of pulling off a victory whether right is on 
their side or not, and their speeches are available ‘ gratis to anyone who 
gives them money in return’. Greed is their motive, and so urgent is the 
need to stamp out this vice that where the motive can be proved, and if 
due warning has been given and ignored, Plato does not hesitate to 
prescribe the death penalty. 

In closing this partial survey of a massive work, I choose two further 
topics for more e than passing mention: the Aegelencient of the idea that 
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1etoricians, 


The attitude of the law to the Socratic dictum that no one does wrong 
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tarily (860c—64 a) .4 There is no question of Plato having renounced 
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this docuine. athich he must ieee heard from Socrates in his twenties 
if not earlier. He reiterates it at 73102, 860d1 and again, an emphatic 
assertion, in the next sentence. In bk 9 he confronts the question how, 
if there is no such thing as voluntary wrongdoing, he can consistently 
admit such a distinction in law, with heavier penalties for voluntary 
than involuntary actions. A distinction can be drawn between injury, a 
morally neutral term, and wickedness, but not between voluntary and 
involuntary wickedness. Injury, damage, hurt of any kind (BA&Bn) is 


p. 169 ff. above, See aiso p. 234 for the notion in Philebus. 
ogic, 692A, 693 a—94a, and 698b are only a few examples out O1 Many. Besides its constitu- 
tional applications, this notion naturally figures especially in transactions directly involving 
number and quantity, e.g. profit on retail sales (920c), 

3 938a, eit’ ovv Ttéxvn elt’ Stexvds totiy Tis Eutreipia Kal tpiBr) Cf. Gorg. 425: rhetoric is to 
justice as cookery to medicine, an imitation; 463b, ovx Eotiv TExvn GAA’ Eutreipia Kal TpIBY}. 

4 For relevant passages in Soph. and Tim. see pp. 126 n. 3 and 318 above. The passage in 
Laws 9 has been analysed by Saunders, Penguin trans. pp. 367-9. See also his article in Hermes 
1968. It has been much discussed in the past, not always lucidily. M. J. O’Brien’s article on it in 
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LALA 19§7 has a bibliography (p. 81n. 1). 
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frequently inflicted by one citizen on another, both voluntarily and 
involuntarily. An involuntary injury is not an involuntary injustice; it 
is not an injustice at all. Where injury alone is concerned, the duty of 
the law is to see that due compensation is paid and everything possible 
done to reconcile the Seales we ae or malicious i iniuties (or benefits, 


for a man may be corruptly re ated) must be treated as resulting 
from a disorder in the doer’s il cane if judged curable should be 


ad 
cured by the most effective remedies. These are not ecessaty puni- 
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death, as the best ae fo or himself as well as the 
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must be mitt 
community.! 

In answering a request from Clinias for a clearer statement of the 
distinction between injury and injustice (or crime)? and between volun- 
tary and involuntary, the Athenian brings up the familiar Socratic 
division between ‘single’ and ‘double’ ignorance as one which a law- 
giver should have in mind. Simple ignorance leads only to trivial faults, 
but ignorance of one’s own ignorance, or false conceit of wisdom, if 
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demeanours. ae is the state of mind of the tyrant, whom we remem- 
ber from the Gorgias as, soap speaking, the most miserable of 
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If lacking in power, however, i: double ignorance, while still calling 
for the attentions of the law, should be treated by it with the utmost 
gentleness and understanding. Moral evil, then, is a sickness3 of the 
soul, contracted when it has been mastered by anger, fear, envy, pain, 
pleasure, and desires. It may or may not result in the commission of 
crimes. If it does, they will be voluntary in the ordinary sense of being 


' 862d. Cf. the section on the role of punishment, esp. p. 337. 

2 The Greek words BA&Bn and &&ixia probably convey the distinction intended better than 
the English. One might | think of the difference in our own law between damage or injury with 
and without fault. But, first, warsout fault no compenetnon is due, whereas in P.’s scheme it is 


a tn thing mares asl na qnaann Lay we tna: 


the VLle UilniiE required, ana secondly, Tawuit inc. es ne egli igen 
but it could hardly be described as &81xia, 

3 The words vécos, véonua illustrate the difficulty of conveying nuances of meaning from one 
language (especially a non-contemporary one) to another. It was used much more widely than 
‘disease’, or, one might say, applied more freely in a metaphorical sense (but did the Greeks 
think of it as metaphorical?), e.g. to erotic passion or political disorder. In the Laws itself (782e- 
83a) the desire for food and drink is included among vootywata, (See Cornford, PC 346 n. 3.) 
In the Prot. (322d, Protagoras speaking) the man without sense of shame or justice must be 
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commmitted wittingly out of anger, lust, greed, envy and all the other 
impulses that commonly do lead to crime, but involuntary in the 
philosopher’s sense that no one consciously wills to have his soul 
corrupted and overmastered by such unhealthy impulses. 

The Laws and the theo ory of Forms. By t the € tneory of Forn 
repeat) the idea that what we call universals are not ho ne in 
the ea but objective realities displaying their character to perfection 
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etern UY, INViISiDIe CO te S€MSes DUt Praspca after intensive prepara- 
tion by a sort of intellectual vision, with an existence independent of 
their mutable and imperfect instances or copies which are all that we 
experience in this life.2 Its importance in relation to the Laws lies in the 
circumstance that much recent discussion of Plato has been devoted to 
the question whether he abandoned this theory of paradigmatic Forms 
in the later, so-called critical group of dialogues from the Parmenides 
onwards; and the Laws is universally recognized to have been com- 


posed later than, or perhaps in parts concurrently with,3 these dialogues. 
Two scho lars. Ponner and B Broc hard hax ve each listed a number of 
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passages as either referring to or implying t the theory. Popper offers 
seven, Brochard four. Only one appears in both lists,+ and between 


them Ae will offer an adequa ate basis for discussion Sin nre | shall do 
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what I can to test them to destruction, I should state at once my belief 
that, as I have tried to show in connexion with the critical dialogues, 
though Plato may have modified the theory in non-essentials, the whole 
tenor of the Laws suggests that he never abandoned the central thesis of 
the existence and paradigmatic character of the Forms. 

Popper (OS 1, 215 n. 26(5)) lists, without quotation or discussion, 
references to passages which in his view show that Plato maintained in 


the Laws the theory ‘in the sense in which it is maintained in the 
public’. The first is at 7 13b, where in adap ting the old mvth of the 
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t One might more properly say ‘reflectively’ or eee In translating wvy4 by ‘soul’, 
it is well to remind ourselves occasionally that for Socrates especially, but also for P., it repre- 
sented first and foremost the human power of thought. 

2 It is a version of the theory commonly called realism (as opposed to nominalism), 
this misleading term, Popper has adopted ‘essentialism’ (OS 1, 216). 

3 See Owen in SPM 334-6. 

4 Strictly speaking, Brochard’s fourth (965 a—d) embraces two of Popper’s, who separates 965 c 
and 965d. 
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age of Cronus, as he did in the Polzticus, Plato attributes to those far-off 
days a system of government of which contemporary politics are 
imitations. With this goes 739d-e, where a completely communistic 
society like that of the Republic is said to provide the only pattern 
needed for our own states. I have ventured to argue (vol. IV, sia that 
it would be wrong to suppose that in Plato’ is SO 
Form as the Good is a Form, and it is still more unlikely in the case of 
the Cronus myth. It would be difficult t o maintain against an opponent 
that we have here any clear references to the th 
962f. says that the Nocturnal Council or supreme Guardians must 
possess ‘all virtue’, and emphasizes the need to pursue a single supreme 
aim. It has no indubitable reference to Forms. 963 ff. asks how one can 
speak both of four kinds (etn) of virtue and of virtue as a unity, and 
the explanation given, so far as it goes (963 e), is purely one of logic or 
common sense. Following this up, 965c repeats from other dialogues! 
the description of dialectic as the enquiry which enables one to look 
from many dissimilars to a single zdea. 1 have emphasized (on p. 175) 
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sorts’ or ‘kinds’, and when he continues that oe ee must 
perceive the common element running through all four virtues— 


courage, self-control, 1 ustic e and wi isdom—which j; tifles our CiVvi oO 
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them all the single name ‘ virtue’, his plea could be tenet by anyone, 
whether or not a believer in Platonic Forms. Even Protagoras, in the 
dialogue named after him, talks freely about justice, piety and courage 
as ‘realities’ (justice is a Tp&ypua, 330C) and is prepared to explain their 
relationship as ‘parts’ of virtue. Popper however evidently assumes that 
the single idea is such a Form, and Brochard’s vigorous defence of this 
interpretation? should make if difficult, though doubtless not impossible, 
for an opponent to maintain that the Forms were not in Plato’s mind 
when he wrote 965a—d.3 Popper’s final reference is to 966a: the 


t See reff. on p. 372 n. 1. 

* Which is also Friedlander’s (PJ. 111, 442f.), who speaks justifiably of the ‘strong ontological- 
metaphysical hints that unmistakably call up the central part of the Repudlic’. Cf. also Cherniss, 
Gnomon 1953, 375—9. But neither Friedlander nor Brochard on his p. 161 strengthens his case 
by comparing Protagoras and Meno, at least if I have correctly followed the growth of the theory 
in P.’s mind. 

3 Saunders boldly translates 16 év at 965b as ‘the single central concept’, and plav {Séav at c2 

‘single notion’ (my italics). The general colour of the language strongly suggests the ambience of 
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Guardians must understand the unity and plurality of beauty and good- 
ness as of virtue. The continuation at 966b is perhaps even more telling: 
‘real Guardians of the laws must readly (6vtws) know the truth about 
them... judging what is naturally (or intrinsically, kat& pvoww) well 
done and what is not’. Knowing Plato as we do, we can eobndently 
take the objective standards of reality and goodness, postul: 
sentence, to be Forms. 
Brochard! conceded that the Laws contains no express mention of the 
theory of Forms, but saw good reasons for this both in the subject, 
which he says (with considerable exaggeration) is exclusively political, 
and in the intellectual limitations of the Athenian’s companions. Not 
only are there no signs that Plato has abandoned it for a conceptualist 
theory, but reading ‘entre les lignes’ one can see that it is still the 
inspiration behind his reasoning. This, he claimed, is assured by the 
close examination of three or four passages. 


The first is 668c ff.2 Poetry or song is an imitation or representation, 


and to understand it one must know ‘the reality, what it is aiming at, of 
‘ n 1c qa ic Brochard 1° the da 
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Rep. 10. So it is, but in that book poetry is at two removes from the 
Forms. The model which it directly imitates is not the Form but some- 


e e e e 
thing experienced 1 in thic world Tt 1S arouahle thar in t e Laws ura have 


only the advance from the lowest to the second stage of the Republic, 
from imitations of imitations (poems and pictures) to imitations of the 
Forms, i.e. the sensible world, here regarded as reality. After all, the 
recipients of the extra training (670e) needed for this discrimination are 
the third or senior chorus who sing under the warming influence of 
Dionysus and encourage the young in the virtuous types of music 
(p. 328 above). They are indeed called distinguished,3 but they are 
not the saan and educated Guardians of bk 12. Seeds need the 

r 


the Forms. Cf. éxpiBris and éxpiBdds at 965 c1 and 10; Ti Trot’ Eoti els & BAeTTTEov, 965d 5; SvTs 
elSévoi Ta trepi thy dANPeav, 966b6. On pp. 159 f. I have maintained that in Soph. the objects of 
dialectic are Forms. 

t ‘Les “Lois” de Platon et la théorie des Idées’, Etudes 151-68, esp. pp. 154ff. The whole 
essay is well argued and suggestive. 

2 Better to start at the beginning of the discussion of ‘music’ as imitation, 668a6. 

3 Getor &vSpes (666d6), not ‘divine’. The Athenian is talking to Dorians, and the Spartans 


applied the epithet to anyone whom they wished to praise as a “good man ( Meno 99d). 
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inappropriate in the onrett and the case sate it is sironé: 
Brochard next (p. 160) drew attention to 818b and e (actually from 
817e onwards). All free men should learn sufficient arithmetic, mensura- 
tion and astronomy for practical purposes, but only a few, to be specified 
later (presumably the Guardians of bk 12), need pursue them in further 
theoretical detail. No other science is mentioned, and it does not seem 
necessary to read into this passage, as Brochard did, not only the 
iALNE Malice (he refers to 525bff.) but also the dialectic of Rep. 7. His 
alccady been dis 
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nnai testimony, 965 a 

Asa final point, the survival of the Forms is confirmed by the dis- 
tinction between wisdom (or knowledge) and true belief at 632c, noted 
on p. 371 n. 1 above. From the Meno onwards, and especially in Rep. 5, 
the objects of knowledge have been Forms, recovered by the intellect 
through anamnesis, and those of belief their changing copies in this 
world. The distinction was made most emphatically in the Timaeus 
(27d-28a), and could scarcely have been retained if Plato no longer 
believed in the existence of transcendent Forms. 
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(7) Conclusion 


The Laws as we have it is an unwieldy production which does not lend 
itself easily to a general summing-up, and none will be attempted here. 
The best assessment is probably that of H. Cairns,! who draws a distinc- 
tion between Plato’s concrete proposals, to be understood only his- 
torically, in terms of the problems created by the age in which he lived, 
and his philosophical statements about law in general, as to which any 
validity and truth they may possess is independent of their temporal and 
local setting. Here, in the opinion of this critic, ‘the questions raised Py 
isp 


Plato have been among the most use fu il ever 7 ete ee 
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authoritarian ae eee and as setting - to o high a value on 

y : its leading motive 
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aristocratic group, or the common peoples by the rule of law, which 
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i See the first and last pages of his essay On Flato as Jurist’ in Friedlander’ S Plato, vol. I. 
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everyone has a chance to administer but only a few may create or alter. 
These few will be distinguished not only by exceptional ability, and a 
seniority which will itself incline them to conservatism, but by a 
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namely the maintenance of a morally stable, one and ‘hited com- 
munity. Concord is the mark of mesos nd the best laws rely not on 
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ling consent (689c, 690d). The law its 
to gymnastic, law-courts a their procedure to medicine; that is, the 
purpose of the law is to keep minds healthy as physical exercise does 
bodies. Trial and punishment, and litigation between citizens, need only 
be called in, like the doctor, when something has gone wrong. The use 
of punishment corresponds to that of painful surgery or unpleasant 
drugs. ‘In short, legislation is a constructive, educational process, im- 
plementing the ideal pattern, whereas adjudication is only remedial.”! 
The Laws is the culmination of the progress which we have already 


observed in other late dialogues. from the unfettered rule of the wise 
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man in the Republic, that city ‘laid up in the heavens’, to the rule of law 
as the only safeguard against abuse of power in the world of fallible 
uman beings. 

In selecting from the mass of material in the Laws, I have tried to 
present a balanced account which may stimulate a reader to go through 
the whole work and form a judgement for himself. I hope at least that it 
will prevent him from being discouraged at the outset, as for a long 
time I was myself, by the obstacle which Plato himself has put in our 
way: the lengthy and humourless disquisitions in the first two books on 
the moral and educational advantages of drinking-parties.? 


t See J. Hall in /ndiana Law J. 1956, 189f. The provision of an educational system as the most 
vital of all the functions of law, though perhaps the hardest for us to remember, is at the heart of 
the whole work. Everything else depends on it. 

2 My friend Dr T. J. Saunders and I have agreed to differ on this point, and I must record his 
contrary conviction that the Laws is full of humour, and that the long sermon on drinking-parties 
is written with tongue in cheek. 
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DOUBTFUL AND SPURIOUS DIALOGUES 


Introduction 


A brief guide to these may be of some use.! The division into doubtful 
and spurious is adopted by Souilhé.2 To the first class he assigns 
Alcibiades II, Clitophon, Hipparchus, Minos, Rivals and Theages, all of 


which are ese in yee tetralogies of the works of Plato; to 


fay epee aes 
the second, Axtochus, Demodocus, Eryxias, Sysiphus, On Justice and On 


Virtue. Of this class the first four, according to Diogenes Laertius 
(3. .62). were unan nimously rejected i in antiquity, and the last two he does 
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not even mention, though, short and Geble as they are, they have 
somehow crept into the medieval manuscripts. 

Most scholars reject all of both classes. Friedlander stoutly defends 
Hipparchus and Theages as most probably by Plato, and devotes a 
chapter to each (P/. u, chh. vit and x1). Of the others, I shall for the 
moment only say that though they may not be genuine, some of the 
arguments brought against them could well predispose one to admit 
them to the canon.3 Some critics are content to point to repetitions of 


matter or phraseology eee in other Platonic dialogues, and dis- 
™m them all carithaiit fir tha ada a 
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ions. Some are admittedly 
inept (e.g. most of On Virtue is lifted from the Meno), but the Sable 
is a dangerous one in the case of a writer who repeats himself so often as 
Plato.4 This was probably an inescapable consequence of writing 


t See also vol. Iv, 39-41. 

2 J. Souilhé, Dialogues suspects and Dialogues apocryphes, introductions, texts and translations, 
vol, xIII, parts 2 and 3, of the Budé series (1930). He omits the Epinomis, on the grounds that 
(a) critics are tending more and more to regard it as genuine, (4) in any case it is best studied in 
connexion with the Laws. For earlier bibliography it should suffice to refer to this edition and to 
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found in Souilhé’s edition. All the texts are included in Burnet’s Oxford text of Plato. C. W. 
Muller, Die Kurzdialoge der Appendix Platonica- philol. Bettrage zur nachplat. Sokratik (Munich 
1975) only came to my notice when this volume was in proof. 

3 I had written the above before I looked again at Grote’s Plato and found this (Pi. 1, 452): 
‘And when I read what modern critics say in support of their verdict of condemnation, I feel the 
more authorised in dissenting from it.’ 

4 For an instance to show that even verbal coincidence need not mean imitation, see p. 376 n. 3 
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dialogues rather than treatises on separate subjects. In general these 
short pieces have been a playground for ingenuity and conjecture on 
both sides. For instance, the Citophon looks superficially like a con- 
demnation of Socratic method. Against the objection that Plato would 
not have treated his hero in this way, its defenders have assumed it was 
never completed: Plato had to break off because he could not an 
his own criticisms, so he substituted Republic bk 1, and the Citophon 


was anon after his death.! Further constructions will meet us as we 


If ae are not by Plato, the. motives of their authors can only be 
surmised. Souilhé (Introd. p. ix) distinguishes the two classes. Those 
included in the ancient catalogues, in so far as they are not by Plato, 
were written (he suggests) by members of the Academy for whom the 
use of Plato’s name was both a naive tribute to him and a source of 
pride if their efforts could be mistaken for his. The others, ranging from 
the fourth to the first centuries B.c., could have been forged for gain. 
There is evidence that the great Hellenistic libraries paid high prices for 


anything that could be passed off as by Plato or other great men.? 
Souilhé does not at this point mention a third possibility, exercises on 


the Platonic model by pupils of Sophistic or Socratic schools, which 


e 
ieces Tike On Justice and On Virtue 


are a reminder of the continuance of Socratic literature as a special 
genre, and On Virtue and Demodocus savour strongly of the Sophistic 
‘Double Arguments’.3 The fact that Plato and other followers of 
Socrates used the same titles could have caused confusion of author- 
ship. One thinks of the Alcibiades and Axtochus of Aeschines, and the 
Menexenus of Antisthenes. 


I turn now to the separate works. 


t Grote and Gomperz following Boeckh. ‘It might seem as if Plato... finding that he placed 
ocrates under too severe pressure, had abandoned the project, and eken up the sam 
anew, in the manner which we now read in the Republic’ (Grote, P/, 111, 25). 
2 For a different view of the origin of these dialogues see Field, P. and C. 198 f. 


3 For the Socratic /ogo: see vol. 111, 330-3, and for the ‘Double Arguments’ 14. 316-19. 
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Epinomis 
I have already expressed the opinion that the Epinomis was not written 
by Plato, and shall not describe in detail this mainly astronomical and 
mathematical work.’ Diogenes’s statement (p. 321 above) is evidence 
of a clear distinction in antiquity between the Zaws as transcribed by 
Philip of Opus and the EZpinomis as his own work,? though he would 
naturally be fully cognisant of the studies in the Academy at the time 
of Plato’s death and would use his knowledge in all good faith to com- 
pile what in his opinion Plato would have written had he survived (or 
alternatively had he seen fit) to describe in more detail the studies of 
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his Neeiicnal Council. Even Raeder, an upholder of Plato’s author- 
ship, said (PPE 413): ‘The Zpinomis appears as a continuation of the 
Laws, but nevertheless falls outside the framework and was obviously 
not yet planned when Plato composed the Laws.’ Raeder also admits 
that although the Zpinomis takes up the question what the members of 
the Nocturnal Council have to learn, this is not the way the author 
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last sentence, and the stated aim is to discover that true wisdom, 


separate from all = special arts, “which will make a man a good citizen 
late r governed’ (976d). Thi aanedatela 
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* Those to whom Taran’s book on the Epin. (1975) is available will need no earlier reff., for 
they are amply provided in his text and 14-page bibliography. I will just mention a few contribu- 
tions to the prolonged discussion of its authorship. A full defence of authenticity is in Harward’s 
introduction, 26-58 (1928). Taylor also defended it more briefly in PMW 497f. (followed by a 
summary of contents) and in his Laws, lxiii f., with the warning that it is ‘not the accepted view’. 
His earlier article, ‘P. and the Authorship of the Epin.’, is in Proc. Br. Acad. 1929. A. C. Lloyd 
in his introduction to Taylor’s translation (1956) fully summarizes the debate. Von Fritz in RE 
xxxvili. Halbb. 2360-6 (1938) is judicious as always. Against P.’s authorship may be mentioned 
Solmsen in P.’s Th. (where note his ref. to two articles by Einarson), Cherniss’s review of G. 
Miiller’s Stud. zu den plat. ‘Nomoi’ in Gnomon 1953, 367-79, Einarson on the Budé text and 
translation by des Places, CP 1958, 91-9. The last two are mentioned in Taran’s review of 
Novotny’s ed. in AJP 1962, 313-17. Not to omit the computer’s contribution, Morton and 
Winspear conclude, after a summary of past controversy, that it is not by P. (Gk to C. ch. 7). 
For affinities between pin. and Xenocrates see Kramer, Plat, u. hell. Phil, 126 n. 88. 

* It seems to me superficial to dismiss this clue as many have. So Burnet wrote, with singular 
lack of discrimination, that the spuriousness of Epin. ‘is based solely on a statement of Diogenes 
Laertius, which seems to apply equally to the Laws as a whole’ (Platonism 85; cf. Grote, Pl. 1, 
167 n.f, Raeder, PPE 30). Despite one’s suspicions of subjective judgements on stylistic grounds, 
it is difficult to resist quoting that of Wilamowitz. Defending the authenticity of Epp. 7 and 8, he 
says (Pl. 1, 300) that they are in P.’s style, and ‘to imitate this style is given to no one: witness 
Philip’s Ep:nomis, which makes the attempt with lamentable results’. 
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declared to be the science of number. As Raeder truly says, ‘The same 
significance is attached to knowledge of number as previously to 
dialectic.’ With all their emphasis on measure, this could not be said of 
Plato’s later dialogues, including the Laws. (Cf. pp. 371f., 373 above 
and Taran, Academica 27-32.) 

In the Epinomis we at a have the s 
four, primary kinds of , fire, water, air, earth and azther (men- 
tioned in that order ee c). T This in risele as I pepe I have shown 
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Plato’s last work, but there are oddities. Each element, as in the 
Timaeus, contains its particular form of life. Highest is that of the star- 
gods, with bodies of fire, though in the Epinomis the fire is said to be 
mixed with small portions of earth, air and everything else (981 d-e). 
Earth is represented by the creatures that live on land, in which the 
Epinomis includes plants. However, in the Timaeus the denizens of the 
intermediate regions remain, as one would expect, in the natural world, 


in the air birds and in the water fish, ‘the most mindless and stupid af 
art of fifth wheel as 


creatures’.! In the Epinomis aither appears as a s ifth wi 
well as a fifth element, with no speci fic position or function.? Its inhabi- 


tants are e combined with those of air to form ‘the intermediate race’ of 


e spirits (daimones), who know all human 


pass between earth and heaven act as interpreters to the gods of all that 
goes on (984d-85b), like the daimones of the Symposium (202e). 
Moreover those who live in water are also demigods, sometimes visible 
and sometimes not. These are ‘of course’ nymphs, says Harward’s note, 
but they are a far cry from Timaeus’s stupid fish. It is hard to believe 
that all this was written by the author of the Timaeus.3 


3 
ct 


1 92b, The Laws retains the same classification at 823b. 
2 It does not seem strictly correct to say with Cherniss (Gnomon 1953, 372) that Epin. contra- 
dicts Xenocrates who said that P. assigned the dodecahedron, and therefore the outermost 


me cows 


position, to aléyp. Simpl. quotes the passage of Xenocrates verbatim no less than three times, 
and it contains no mention of the dodecahedron, or of the position of al@ip in the cosmos. At 
Cael. 12.26 Simpl. adds on his own that therefore (ote) the dodecahedron was also for P. the 
shape of a cosmic body which he called al®i\p, and at Phys. 1165.20 he writes T@ pév ovpava@ td 
SwSexceSpov atroBéSuxe oxfjpna. Doubtless he was right, but he did not find this in Xenocrates. 
3 From 990c to 991b the Epinomis outlines a course of mathematical study as a necessary 
propaedeutic to astronomy. The passage is difficult, indeed obscure, and has led to many attempts 
at elucidation. As I shall not go over its problems once again, a pointer to the main modern 
discussions may be heipful. We may begin with Toeplitz, ‘Die mathematische Epinomisstelle’ in 
Quellen u. Studien 1933 (who speaks of his predecessors Stenzel and Taylor), and continue with 
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Second Alcibiades* 
The theme is that prayer is not to be entered on lightly, but only after 
careful reflection. A foolish man is in danger of having his prayers 
answered to his own hurt. (The same moral is drawn at Laws 688b.) 
The over-ambitious (useyaAdwvuyoc) Alcibiades runs t 
1 
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interesting that this characteristic appears here as a euphemism for fol 
or madness (140¢, 150c), whereas for Aristotle it was a virtue, lying i 
the mean between vanity and meanness of 5 piri it (EN 1107b 22, 
1123a34ff.). A subsidiary theme is that without knowledge of the 
Good, all other knowledge is worthless or harmful (146d—47b). 

The genuineness of this dialogue was not doubted in antiquity, but is 
now thought to be excluded by certain post-Platonic turns of phrase 
(Souilhé 7, Leisegang 2366). Souilhé regards it as an imitation of the 
first Alcibiades, probably to be dated in the late fourth or third century. 
The German scholar Briinnecke (I take this on trust from Souilhé 17) 
concluded foi certain ‘veiled allusions’ that i O 
of open Athenian hostility to Macedon, a aa 
Micibindes tne autnor m ight nave had Alexander in mind. 
for not naming him oa have been that the events were too topical. 
One wonders how the author could have named him and still expected 
to pass off his opuscule as Plato’s. However, its spuriousness seems 


certain. 
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Clitophon 


Clitophon himself was a historical character, a supporter of the moder- 
ate democrat Theramenes in the political quarrels of 405 B.c. (For the 
evidence see Souilhé 165f.) He figures momentarily in the Republic 
(340b), where he tries unsuccessfully to get Thrasymachus to modify 
his identification of justice with the interest of the stronger. Here, he 


V1 imorou oly r renudiates A renort that he has exnor sed hose. To 
or us ty OMe VIR wo gon sb ee eine Se a ap ie es eaueoiiaaaig” Sewtrd 
Lacey in Phron. 1956 (and cf. Booth, same periodical 1957), and Novotny’s commentary (thought 
by Taran to give ‘the definitive interpretation’: see his review already referred to). The treatment 
of des Places, van der Waerden and others can be traced through these. Finally we have Taran’s 
commentary of 1975 in his Academica, 330ff. 
' [T have to confess to a certain neglect of the First Alcibiades in these volumes on Plato. It 


annears however in vol lll as a source of information an Socrates which it mainly is See the 
appease Baw Tw Vwse ose VN Se BER RS TH SNe HS SESE SESE SS WES we EL vv Show Be eeeene fee y ave a7 £46 
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dex of passages in that volume, and especially pp. 470-4. 
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Socrates’s teaching, and expresses to Socrates himself his enthusiasm 
for its moral impact, which he appraises in some detail. He finds it, 
however, incomplete. What is this ‘art of justice’ which Socrates 
equates with the political art? When he urges men to ‘care for their 
oe it > le urging them to care for their bodies without telling 
about the arts of physical training and therapy. He uses 


fe name O of ju justice, but does not make clear what it is and what is its 
effect.t Some of his disciples call it the beneficial, others the necessary, or 
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the useful, the profitable or what they will. But these are common to 
many arts. What is the special function or product of justice? ‘ Friend- 
ship and concord in cities’, said one, but again, further questioning 
revealed differences of opinion between them. Then (he goes on) he 
asked Socrates himself, who said justice was ‘to harm one’s enemies and 
benefit one’s friends’, though later it appeared that the just man would 
harm nobody. In his bewilderment he will have to turn to Thrasymachus 
unless Socrates can show him that he is not only a master of moral 
exhortation (as Clitophon fully admits) but is able and willing to 
now their goal. 

The Platonic authorship of the Clitophon is still disputed. The 
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namely that Plato would never have written such an sick on Socrates.3 
More suspicious is its attribution to him of a style reminiscent of 
Sophistic artificiality and tricks of speech. (For these see Souilhé 177f.) 
But Plato himself was a brilliant imitator and parodist. (Think of the 
Menexenus, or of Prodicus and Hippias in the Protagoras.) He is giving 
Clitophon’s version of Socrates’s homilies, not his own. The criticisms 
themselves are not offered in the contentious spirit of Thrasymachus in 
the Republic, but only after Clitophon has expressed an obviously 


1 Ergon (409 b). This is a nice Pratonic:) touch of Aon: for of course it was Socrates himself 

who was always asking ‘ What is x, and what is it for?’, equating ergon with essence. See vol. iil, 
442, 466f., and cf. Charm. 165e, Euthyd. 291€, Eusypirs 13e. 

2 This is attributed to Socrates in On Justice (374) without the correction. It looks as if some 
Sophists, or their pupils, chose to foist it on him. For the Socratic view that the just man will 
harm nobody see Rep. 335 d—e, Crito 49c¢ (vol. 11, 113). 

3 Taylor (PMW 12) would have greatly liked to believe it genuine, but was troubled because 
‘It is hard to think of Plato as thus playing critic to one of his own writings.’ Not more surprising, 
surely, than his self-criticism in the Parm. 
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sincere admiration of Socrates as an inspiring teacher. He does not want 
to go to Thrasymachus. It is Socrates to whom he has returned in his 
perplexity (4tropév 410c8), to see if he will even now answer the ques- 
tion which, as Plato knew and we know, the historic Socrates never did 
answer: What is the ultimate aim of life, or the good for man?! If the 

ttle work is by Plato, it need not even be incom plete, as most scnouiars 


have thought. It is an aporetic dialogue, and the aporia is the one which 
Socrates bequeathed to Plato, who devoted his life to solving it. 


Hipparchus 


This is of the Socratic, definition-seeking type, on the subject of avarice 
(love of gain, 16 piAoKepdes), the ee ascribed in Rep. 9 to 
the lowest part of the individual soul, and to oligarchy among political 
organizations. Its authenticity is almost universally denied by scholars 
(including Souilhé), though defended by Friedlander. It includes a 
fanciful eulogy of the tyrant Hipparchus, son of Peisistratus, who is 
said to have set up hermae in the streets inscribed in his own name with 


moral maxims such as ‘Think 1Iet tnnirtae te? and ‘Do nat decei ive a 
jeer os eee: aiku LiVVL ive a 
friend’. With these he hoped to outdo the famous Delphic precepts in 


the minds of his subjects. The eulogy is clearly ironical, but in the rest 


at the dia In mia Friedlander perhaps eavamrmearatac the elementec aft i IT-NHY 
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and banter. The dialogue is of no great importance, and its content is 
fully described in Friedlander’s chapter (P/. 11, ch. viii). 


Minos 


Like the Hipparchus this opens abruptly with a definition-question— 
‘What is law?’—and in both dialogues Socrates is talking to an un- 
named pupil. The pupil falls into the trap and asks, ‘ Which law do you 
mean? : to be told that laws do not differ gua law, and the question is: 
‘What is law in general ao & mwé&v)?’ 
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* and in the manner of Socratic 
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dialogues, it breaks off without a sati Stactory answer. 
does indeed embody the sana lesson of the Laws, that the aim of 
law should be to improve the soul, but what it is that the good lawgiver 


must impart to aCcie this desirable end, as aGuHShment and exercise 


t See vol. 11, 486f. 
* Morrow regarded it as unfinished (PCC 36). 
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improve the state of the body—this they fail to discover. The dialogue 
includes an ingenious explanation of the contradictory characters as- 
signed to Minos by legend, which had a great influence on later writers: 
he was indeed a great lawgiver and a good man, but he made the mis- 
take of attacking Athens and aneliring her lasting antagonism. As a 


mners ae nhABS ane especial Ie; neal sad & 


resuit ner poets allu Copttldlly the trageaians, set out to Diacken his 
character, and such was their influence in Greece that he acquired a 
sai eee ee reputation for ignorance and cruelty. pa found 
t ha ooed en nla els tan tiatat*% + Dlatn ark ale hax; To Wri atta an chee Dek ees 
liaLu lu belie tnat AlLYULe put riatO COuIG nave Written cis LAlllas yy, 


ae Morrow as e iielinel to accept the whole dialogue as authentic. 
Critics, he thought, made the mistake of supposing that, if genuine, it 
must have been an early work, whereas its strongest affinities are with 
the Laws and it ‘clearly’ belongs to the same period. He suggested that 
it may be an abandoned introduction to them, replaced by the first two 
books, in which some of its content has been incorporated. 

The Minos makes a number of Platonic points, some of which cer- 
tainly sound like i imitations rather than Plato himself, e.g. ‘the wise are 


The Rivals 


The discussion is narrated by Socrates, who describes the scene, which 
is in a school. The title+ refers to the other speakers, who are rivals for 
the affections of two of the boys. The opening brings to mind both 
Lysis and Charmides, and 133a3-—5 reads like a reflection of (or an early 
attempt at?) the effect of youthful beauty on Socrates at Charm. 
15§c3ff. The author has made a real effort to introduce some literary 
and dramatic interest, but falls short of Plato’s best in this respect. 
Thrasylus himself may have5 had doubts of its authenticity (D.L. 9.37), 


though he included it in his tetralogies, and Souilhé (107-10) has put 


the case against it. It is not, however, without originality, and it should 
he. Pe ea | elise  eaeeene en fi aad Pare ae ae re eee Ses en Renate mn mete ALvnxwt nl Lane —~aAr 448 ales 
VOC LIVILCU Ullal OUULIIIC CALMIOL pyle lud ly PY eldoosital ICALUICS ITk CIC 


™ For examples see Morrow, PCC 38f. 
2 PCC 35-9, against Souilhé and most of his predecessors. He quotes Shorey on p. 37. 
3 For an appreciation of the Minos as a contribution ‘not unworthy of the founder of 
juispE Mcenice see H. Cairns in Washington & Lee Law Rev. 1970, 193-222. 
Os pectin or evaoderst. See Burnet’s crit. n. It is therefore also known as ‘The Lovers’. 


§ eee Ce 
a But see Grote, Pi. I, 452, on the meaning OF elmrep in D. L. 
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language.' Each critic must rely on his own impressions of what is, or is 
not, “worthy of Plato’. 

Whoever the author, he did not lack boldness. The question raised 
in his few pages is nothing less than ‘ What is philosophy?’ (133¢1).? 
The interlocutor’s first reply is that it is polymathy, or knowledge of all 


arts. Told that this is eee e, he limits it to ‘those that a gentle- 
man should know, requiring in telligence, not manual dexterity’. Per- 
suaded that to master even two arts is impossible, he 


replies that Se 
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man of general culture) need not be a a professional or expert in ee one 
art, but should be able to follow the experts’ talk better than the average 
man, and make an intelligent comment himself. This makes him like a 
pentathlos, who can come in second in all five events, but is first in 
none.3 They agree, however, that philosophy is good, and therefore 
useful, but of what use is, e.g., a knowledge of medicine inferior to the 
doctor’s? The sick will summon the doctor rather than the philosopher 
every time. Socrates now takes the lead, and using analogies from 
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: 
and foremost on knowing which are good and which bad, including 
oneself. This amounts to possessing the virtues of justice and sophrosyné, 


which is self-knowledge. On these virtues depends all good govern- 
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ment, whether of cities or households. They may therefore be called 
political, but not exclusively so. In fact we may say that king, statesman, 
householder, master (of slaves), the séphrdn and the just man are one an 
the same, and practise the same art. It is this art alone in which the 
philosopher, if he is to be any use, must be not a runner-up, but 
indubitably first. 

If one admits (as everyone nowadays does)* the presence of certain 
indications that this is not a prentice work of Plato’s early years, it is 
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uoted by Grote, Pl. 1, 4 di 


queat quod a Platonis aut enephent ‘legaida abhotrett: 

2 Merlan has made a study of the dialogue from the point of view of this question: ‘Das 
Problem der Erasten’, in Essays... Baumgardt 1963. 

3 The events in the pentath/on were running, jumping, discus, javelin, and wrestling. 

4 But Grote did not. See his P/. 1, 452. He defended the authenticity of the whole Thrasylan 
canon, and his critical review of previous scholarship in ch. v (esp. pp. 206-11) is still abundantly 


Ww orth reading. 
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only with reluctance. Its message is genuinely Platonic (of the more 
Socratic type), and the parallels with other dialogues could be rea- 
sonably explained on the supposition that he later made use of and 
developed the idea adumbrated in this short sketch.! The Charmides, 
for instance, of which gCCOuINE to Souilhé (110 with n. 1) the Rivals is 


-l efinit , asa aia an ing eo Seah Md Le x a 
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criticism, of its theses. The equation of ‘good’ with ‘useful’ is of 
course typically Socratic (vol. 111, 462f.), the eran of knowing 


in. eee Wivtaont SAM ethi no hefare knawing ite ec sence (1 ah\ je enlarged 
an attripute OF Sometri ing DCciOTre KTOWiI 1s itS €S C\l 33 V) i939 © Maleeu 
on in the Meno, ae the contention that no one can adequately master 


more than one skill is basic to the Republic, which also tells us that 
philosophical wisdom does not reside in any of the special crafts 
(428b—c). Souilhé (110) denies that Plato would have identified philo- 
sophy with justice and the government of cities and households.* This 
is extraordinary, for that is just what he did in the ideal of the philoso- 
phic ruler, and moreover saw them all united in the single person of 
Socrates. If the dialogue were Plato’s, one could even, without straining 
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philosopher (i.e. Socrates) as, on top of everything else, the ideal lover.3 
Souilhé eee it to be a product of the Ac ademy under Polemon, 
pra 
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Plato uninterested in practical life?4 


Theages 5 


Asked by Demodocus for advice on the education of his son Theages, 
Socrates questions the boy about what he wants to be. Like Alcibiades 
and so many others, he aims at political power—not by force like a 
tyrant, he concedes, but as a democratic leader. He will not, however, 
seek advice from successful politicians themselves because Socrates, or 


* Socher in the iast peatny had a similar theory about the dialogue on Virtue, that it uses a 
preparatory sketch for the Meno. This seems to me utterly incredible, and the comparison serves 
only to emphasize the vast difference between that dialogue and the Rivals. 

* Both are included in the single art of woArtix}, which covers both government and good 
citizenship (Prot. 3194). 

3 See vol. iv, 164, 395 f. 

4 Not much notice is taken of the dialogue nowadays, but one should mention the short 
appendix on it by Rosamond Sprague in her Plato’s Philosopher-King 119-21. 

> Note G. Kruger, Der Dialog Theages, Greifswald 1935, and the edition of G. Amplo, Rome 
1957. 
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so he has been told, maintains that they cannot pass on the secret of 
their success even to their own sons, and it seems to be true. What he 
would like best is to be taken on by Socrates himself. His father enthu- 
siastically supports this request, but Socrates demurs: the boy would do 
best to go to one of the Sophists, the enacts ee in such 
not in his power to say wn her a pupil will 
improve under his care. If the association is forbi nes or not actively 
encouraged, by his divine mentor, it will not be successful. He adds 

S 


f it n in both the educational an her fields 
his 


joy 


Theages, however, is willing to take the risk, and having uttere 
warning, Socrates consents. 

Theages son of Demodocus is mentioned at Apol. 33¢ and Rep. 
496b-—c, in both places as an associate or pupil of Socrates. In the 
Republic Socrates says that it was only ill health that prevented him from 
deserting philosophy for politics. 

Souilhé (137 n. 5) mentions (apart from himself) twelve scholars, 
from Schleiermacher on, who denied the authenticity of the Theages, 


nd four who hav ve favoured i it.! It was never 


No serious linguistic arguments can be brought against it.2 There are 
some close parallels in other dialogues, to support the theory of imita- 


tion. The description of the Sophists’ procedure (12 929) cl 
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sembles 4pol. 19e—-20<, and in cubecanee Prot. 316c; the assertion that 
politicians cannot teach their own sons (126d: actually ‘that their sons 
turn out no better than the sons of cobblers’) occurs at Prot. 319e-20b 
and Meno 93b—94e; and of course the divine sign is mentioned fre- 
quently by both Plato and Xenophon, and with specific reference to the 
performance of pupils at 7A. 151. In the last case there is the difference 
that according to the Theaetetus unless the daimonion has expressly 
warned Socrates, a pupil does well, whereas in the Theages (1296) 


Tre Te 1 


1 Friedlander’s 2nd vol. was originally published (in German) in the same year as Souilhé’s 
ed., and he may be added to the supporters of authenticity, as i Taylor (PMW 12), R Rist (Phoenix 
106% 17), Ritter, and doubtless others, to its opponents. Rist cites Pavlu and Souilhé for evidence 

of its spuriousness. 

2 Ritter, it is true, names it in a list of dialogues which he claims to have proved spurious by 
Sprachstatistik (Neue Unters. 217, but cf. the reference to his Untersuchungen in Souilhé, 138 n. 1). 
On Demodocus’s opening speech, condemned by Shorey, see vol. 111, 400 n. 2. I there quoted 
Friedlander, unaware that its defence goes back, through Grote (Pl. 1, 430), to Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus. 
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even without expressly prohibiting it, the divine power may withhold 
its co-operation, so success can never be guaranteed. 

It is against the daimonion that critics direct their heaviest fire. Souilhé 
devotes over six pages to it, the upshot of which is that when the 
Theages was written Socrates had ie become a figure of ale 
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alu irge. Friedlander has answered 


like rytnagoras, a magic cian ort 
this adequately in his chapter on pee (Pl. 1, ch. xi), and I 


have said all I pave. to say in a 1.1 The prize for neous con- 
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that the Theages was written (not by Plato) before the Theaetetus, 
which is a polemic by Plato against its distortion of Socrates’s 
character. 


The next four dialogues are survivors of Diogenes’s list of ‘universally 
rejected’, nor have they any defenders today. 


Axtochus 


eavar 
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Socrates is on his way to the Cynosarges gymnasium, and has reached 
d 


| 
the Ilissus, when Clinias accosts him and begs him to address some 
rto dea atha d feale 


° 
words of comfort to his father Axiochus, wh o death and feels 


ther s, who isn 

a fear of it which he had aes despised. Socrates returns ai him, 
and offers in consolation a scarcely reconcilable mixture of Platonic 
with what sounds like Epicurean teaching. Axiochus, he says, speaks as 
if he would still be there to lament his fate, but in fact the dead no longer 
feel, no longer exist at all. ‘You lament the loss of your senses, but at 
the same time grieve at the thought of mouldering away and being 
deprived of pleasures as if you were dying into another life, instead of 
becoming completely te as you were before birth.’ Just as past 
t ie. concerned (365 d-e ). From there | ne 

he soul leaving be hind de papel and mindless’ 
e real man,? and 


ic memnraatoea® | 


t Pp. 399-401, and on the daimonion and the less rational side of Socrates in baa 402-5. 
* So also Alc. J 130c and Laws 959a-b. Death as separation of soul from body is of course 
thoroughly Platonic. Besides PAaedo (esp. 64c) and other places cf. Gorg. 524b. 
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our soul, ‘an immortal being confined in a mortal prison’, ‘longing for 
its kindred azther and the heavenly delights that await it’.? 

The immortal soul cannot of course be expected to regret the plea- 
sures Of bodily life, yet to mention the immortality of the real Axiochus 


in the same breath as telling him emphatically that after death he will n 
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the idea of utter conan he attributes to the Sophi 
after recalling a disquisition by Callias on the trials of He life. He ends 
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Apart from its inferior merit, the exceptional number of words other- 
wise unknown, or attested only for Hellenistic times, would suffice to 
stamp the Axtochus as post-Platonic. But if it does not concern the 
student of Plato as such, it has some interest for the historian of religion. 
Souilhé and others would place it in Neo-Pythagorean circles of the 
first century B.c., but by no means all Souilhé’s quotations support the 
thesis. He mentions banquets in the next world as a favourite image of 
that period, but the author probably took them from Plato.3 ‘a 


water’ at 271c recur on the Orphic gold plates in ve 
1, 1: 


a 
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a2 ey eae r 
taken from a fifth -century OT Carller poem, as alSO does tl tne idea Pe ne 


thirsty soul.4 Minos and Rhadamanthys, the judges whom no soul can 


deceive, are of course classic al, and figure in the Gorgias. In the 
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Aibchis the good souls enjoy music and dance in flowery meadows, 
and perform sacred rites. All these activities are celebrated by the 
chorus in the Frogs of Aristophanes, where they are the privilege of the 
initiated. (Cf. Axiochus 371d.) The meadows appear in Plato (Rep. 
614e) and on an Orphic plate.5 The well-known sinners of Homer 
make their obligatory appearance at 371e, and the climate of heaven 
resembles that of Homer’s Elysian plain. Souilhé mentions none of 
these classical references. The myth of the Axiochus relies almost en- 
tirely on Plato and the sources, Homeric and especially Orphic, on 

For the prison cf. Pho. 62b, Crat. 400c. Euripides (Hel. 1015) speaks of the mind of the dead 
as ‘immortal plunged in the immortal aither’. For this idea and other Euripidean quotations see 


Guthrie, G. and G. 263. It is the aetherius sensus of Virgil, Aen. 6.747. 

‘ The reference at 366c to Prodicus as selling his wisdom for money is c 
with the mild irony of Crat. 384b. 

3 Ax. 371d, Souilhé 135. Cf. Rep. 363. The same word ouytrécia is used in both dialogues. 

4 Not to mention Plato’s ‘ parching heat’ at Rep. 621 a. For the gold plates see Guthrie, OGR 


171-82. 5 For Plato and the Orphic literature see vol. Iv, 338f., and reff. there. 
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which Plato himself drew. That Orphic and related ideas were wide- 
spread in the Hellenistic age is true, but they existed earlier. 

A final note. Herodotus (4.33) tells that certain ‘sacred offerings’ 
wrapped in straw, still came to Delos from—as the Delians believed— 
the Say erou el sarees oe mee were, he does not ey, but 


inscribed with the fate of souls sfier ‘eath, One would like to know the 
source of this information, if indeed the author did not invent it. 


Eryxtas 
The attention paid to literary and dramatic elements make this a 
readable little work, though containing occasional awkward expressions 
and clumsy sentences. The talk is narrated by Socrates, and the subject 
is led up to, quite in the Platonic manner, through Erasistratus’s impres- 
sions of the situation and intentions of the Syracusans, and the character 
of one of their envoys to Athens. The main discussion concerns the 
nature and purpose of wealth. dhetea are pe rounders of the Meno in the 
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what it is, the equation of ‘good’ with ‘ sper ’, and the argument that 


ho knows how to use it. Socrates 
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nothing is useful save to th 
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that therefore wealth, in so far as it is useful, really consists in know- 
ledge or wisdom. Various points are made by the way. What gives a 
witness credibility is not what he says but his reputation for virtue or 
the reverse, and an example is Prodicus: he is not believed, though he 
says the same thing as the ‘upright’ Critias, because people regard him 
as ‘a Sophist and a crook’ (again a crudity unlikely for Plato). The 
elementary lesson given to Euthyphro on genus and species (Euthyphro 
11eff.) is repeated at 401 b—c: all money is useful, but not everything 


useful i 1S monev ist as all men a re animals bi t the converse iS untrue 
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wr ant 
av arpument 


4oja offers a new development of the distinction between means, or 
sine qua non, and final cause drawn in Phaedo and Timaeus. Not every- 


thing which must exist beforehand if x is to come into being is a means 
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to x. Otherwise it ewould be true to say that because ignorance must 


precede the acquisition of knowledge, ignorance is a means of acquiring 
knowledge. 
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Here again one observes exaggerations in those who would detect 
specifically Hellenistic doctrines in these writings. Souilhé (86) even 
claims that the aphorism ‘only the wise man is rich’ (udovos 6 copds Et 
TAovcIos) is “strictement Stoicien’, though in the Phaedrus 279c¢ 
Socrates prays ‘May I count the wise man rich’ (trAowvonov 8 vopizoipt 
TOV TOMPov). The ‘ contempt for riches’ he regards as due to Cynic 
influence, referring as evidence (without quoting) to the same prayer, 
in which Socrates asks for ‘only so much gold as a temperate (sdphron) 
man can bear’. The final conclusion of the Eryxias, that the most 
wealthy are the most wretched because they have so many material 
wants, reminds Souilhé of a remark of Diogenes the Cynic that to have 
few wants is to come nearest to the divine. Surely nothing could be 
more genuinely Socratic and Platonic than the need to reduce the 
desires of the body so far as is humanly possible for the sake of the 
divine and immortal soul. It is the foundation of the opposition to the 
ideal of Callicles in the Gorgias, ‘to let one’s desires grow as big as 
possible and have the means of satisfying them’. The Cynics too were 


together. The first me dee not mention Socrates) has four un- 
related themes: (1) What is the use of deliberation? (2) Should one 
condemn a man after hearing only his accuser? (Answer: yes.) (3) If A 
cannot persuade B to lend him money, which of them is at fault? 
(Answer: A.) (4) Whom should one rather trust, strangers or relations 
and friends? (Answer: Since the same people, whether trustworthy or 
not, are strangers to some and known to others, the question of relation- 
hii is irrelevant.) The Sisyphus i is ae on the subject of deliberation. 

Both are in places reminiscent of the 


ouble Arguments’ and ex- 
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to conten d in the Euthydemus (whereas in the Sisyphus they are Sit 

nto the mouth of Socrates himself). The question “Does one seek what 
one knows or what one does not know?’ (Szs. 388b) recalls especially 
Meno’s challenge at Meno 80d, but also Euthydemus 235 d (vol. 1, 238, 


269). Another pleasant sapien is at Szs. 390d. One delibarates, or 
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takes counsel, about the future. But the future does not yet exist, so 
what is in the future has at present no reality or character (physis). Hence 
deliberation is pointless, for about what does not exist one cannot be 
either right or wrong. 


Though some! have seen in these exercises traces of the Stoa or the 
oe NS Si a a 11 ha em been written Ake es che ch eed Af ck 
New AACAUCIILY, they flay WEll Nave DEEN WTitten DETOTFe tne ena 1 LLC 


nae century. 


On Justice a and On Virtue 


These dialogues are hardly worth faenioeny It is ironic that amid the 
loss of so much Greek literature these trivial schoolboy efforts should 
somehow have floated down the centuries. On Justice is a brief and 
jejune exercise in Socratic definition. On Virtue raises the popular 
question? whether virtue (or however one renders the current meaning 
of areté) is teachable, but can do nothing better than copy out a few 
passages from the Meno almost word for word, while avoiding any 
reference to the deeper philosophical matters to which it led Plato, and 


with no tr ace of hie masterly char acterization n of s eneakarc and ute 
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dramatic confrontation. 


t See Souilhé 64, and for linguistic criteria 41, 64-5. Souilhé himself is inclined to place both 
in the fourth century. 

2 See vol. 111, ch. x, where something is said of its social background. For further evidence 
that it was a popular theme in the fifth and fourth centuries see Souilhé (p. 24); but apart from 
On Virtue, only the Meno and ch. 6 of the ‘Double Arguments’ have survived. Its treatment in 
the last-named is summarized in vol. 111, 317-19. 
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works of Plato.? Their authenticity has been endlessly discussed, and 
the pendulum has swung from an extreme scepticism prevailing in the 
nineteenth century (which also deprived Plato of some of his best 
dialogues; see vol. Iv, 40) to a more genuinely critical and selective 
attitude in recent times. Shorey wrote in What Plato Said (1933, p. 41) 
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cipertanta as it ok seem, because the two most important, the Seventh 
and Eighth, if not by Plato himself, must have been composed not later 
than a generation or two after his death by a Platonist who knew the 
facts (i.e. about Plato’s life and involvement in Syracusan politics) and 
was himself so steeped in Plato’s later writings that he could plausibly 
imitate their style.3 Many would agree, but if this is so, it would hardly 
seem worth while to invent this shadowy figure. That these more per- 
sonal documents should throw an unexpected, even occasionally a 
disturbing, light on Plato’s character is not surprising when one con- 


™ For general orientation, including information about the controversy over their authenticity, 
it will suffice here to refer to Morrow’s Translation with Crit. Essays and Notes (1962). He gives 
a selected bibliography on pp. 271 f. Note however a second edition of Pasquali’s Lettere in 1967, 
and a German edition of the Letters by W. Neumann and J. Kerschensteiner published in the 
same year. Friedlander writes of the Letters in vol.1, ch. x11, of his Plato. To bring us nearer 
the present, in the Vandoeuvres symposium published in 1972 (Fondation Hardt, Entretiens vol. 
xviii), the two speakers on the Letters came to opposite conclusions. N. Gulley argued that all are 
spurious, G. J. D. Aalders that the Seventh and Eighth are genuine and the rest either by P. 
himself or by a contemporary or near-contemporary. 

2 For Thrasylus see vol. tv, 39 n. 2. That the letters are those we possess is confirmed by the 
fact that his catalogue mentions the names of the recipients and the number addressed to each. 
Aristophanes the librarian of Alexandria lists ‘Letters’ in the same trilogy as Phaedo and Crito, 
but no details are reported in our source (D.L. 3.61-2). If (as is surely probable) they were the 
same as those in Thrasylus, this would carry the list of the collection back to the third or early 
second century B.c. They are not mentioned by Aristotle. 

3 Shorey, WPS 1933, 41. Cf. Finley, Aspects of Antiquity (Pelican ed.) 80: ‘If P. did not write 
them [sc. Epp. 7 and 8] himself, then they were written not long after his death by one of his 
disciples, possibly Speusippus.’ 
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siders how completely he has excluded from the dialogues any reference 
to himself except for two small factual points (Apol. 38b and Pho. 59b). 
Field remarked (P. and C.’s 197) that the main justification for suspect- 
ing the whole collection was, as with all Greek letters, the common 
practice of forging letters to sell to the great libraries in the Alexandrian 
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that they must, though not by Plato, have been written close to the time 
of Plato himself’ have continued to cling to their faith in the spurious- 
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grounds for that faith’. 

A few of the letters (in particular the First) are doubtless spurious, 
and some, whether spurious or not, tell us nothing important about 
Plato. Seven (nos. 1-4, 7, 8, 13) concern the Syracusan troubles and the 
relations between Plato, Dionysius and Dion, and are mainly of histori- 
cal rather than philosophical interest. So far as was necessary for an 
introductory biography of Plato, the more reputable of them have been 
used in vol. Iv, ch. 11. The Second however throws some light on the 
f e Seventh contains a long, 
difficult and extremely interesting passage on the subject-matter and 
nature of Herth we the Second I have ope sei n in vol. Iv, 65 f., and 
the pn 
with a. Fifth ae is as reincall Soin of eee interest. It is a recom- 
mendation to Perdiccas, King of Macedon, of one ae whom 
Plato is sending to him as an adviser. According to Carystius of 
Pergamon, a historian of probably the second century B.c., the sending 
of Euphraeus was mentioned by Speusippus, who said that by a chain 
of circumstances it was to Euphraeus that Philip owed his succession to 
the throne after the death of Perdiccas.! The Sixth? is addressed jointly 


to ies ruler of Atarneus in N.W. Asia —— and Erastus and 


laps add that the speaker in Athenaeus, who t 
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(See eee 4gorf. below.) 

2 Mentioned in vol. Iv, 23 and 62. (The tyrant’s name is spelt both ‘Epylas and ‘Epuelas.) In 
the oath at the end, which Plato himself says is not to be taken too seriously, the ‘divine leader’ 
seems to be the World-soul of Tim., and its father the Demiurge. (See Morrow ad Joc. and the 
article of Raeder there referred to.) It was interpreted in a Christian sense by some of the early 
Fathers, but to suppose it a Christian interpolation, as some have done, is perverse. (See Leisegang, 
RE 2530.) 
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Coriscus, two members of the Academy whom he had invited to his 
court. The association, Plato thinks, will do his colleagues good, since 
they have been educated in the ‘noble doctrine of the Forms’ but lack 
experience to defend themselves in the wicked world of men. Here 
speaks the man who in his late maturity could gently mock the idea that 


one could face this earthly life with a knowledge of the divine Forms of 
circle and straight line, while lacking the practical common sense and 
skill to build a house or even find one’s own way home (PAil. 62a-b). 

The letter throws an attractive light on the personal relationships of all 


concerned, but is especially etna for i its connexion with the early 
middle age of Aristotle who, with Xenocrates, joined the group round 
Hermeias later. 


Statistical note. Purely for amusement, I have compiled lists, including 
everyone whose verdict I happen to know, of those who do, and those who 
do not, accept particular letters as by Plato. In addition I could mention 24 
who deny that he wrote any of them, and 8 who accept them all. Some others 
accept all but the First. These have been omitted, as have those who suspend 
judgement. (The number of ‘don’t-knows’, as well as the unimportance of 
some letters, helps to account for the comparative shortness of some of the 
lists.) The figures are not offered as a guide to the probability of genuineness. 
They are incomplete, and they ignore chronology, e.g. most of the wholesale 
rejections belong to the past. Still, one can probably say that they represent 
a larger proportion of the field than most opinion polls. They demonstrate 
only the extent to which the authorship of the letters has been and is a 
matter of controversy, and suggest that subjective value-judgements have 


played a considerable part in it. 


Letter Pro Con Letter Pro Con 
I oy 22 VII 36 14 

II 8 22 VII 22 3 
II 14 8 IX 6 8 
IV 9 9 X 8 8 
Vv 6 13 XI II 12 
VI 14 5 XII 5 16 
XIII 14 15 


t Morrow (Epistles p. 14) says that ‘even the First has found an occasional defender among 
recent critics’. I regret that I have not tracked these down. 
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There is much wisdom in the letter, but it is the wisdom of the 


philosopher, not of the man of the world. 
F. M. Cornford 


The letter is addressed by Plato to the friends and associates of Dion 
after Dion’s assassination, in response, so it says, to a request for his co- 
operation; but it is clearly an open letter addressed to a wider audience, 
and perhaps as much to Athenians as to Syracusans. In fact he uses the 
opportunity to offer a general defence of his political convictions as they 
have arisen out of the events of his own life and the development of his 
philosophy. (See vol. rv, he 24 ff.) He does not neglect the request 


for immediate counsel, but his answer, he says, can only be appreciated 


within this larger framework. In narrating the Syracusan episodes, he 
has occasion to make some severe criticisms of Dionysius II, who was 
not without a talent for philosophy and wished to stand well in Plato’s 
estimation, but whose wayward, tyrannical and pleasure-loving charac- 
ter made his studies spasmodic and ineffectual. When Plato tried to stir 
him to further efforts (says the letter) he replied that he already knew 
the most important points through listening to others. It has now 
reached Plato’s ears that he has written a book putting forward as his 
own the results of a single talk that they had together (345a). Angry 


* Ritter, while accepting the rest of the letter as by Platc, rejected this section as a later 
insertion by another hand (Neue Unters. 423, cf. 404). Against him Stenzel (K/. Schr. 85) mentions 
Pohlenz, Werdezeit 113, and Wilamowitz, P/. 11, 281 ff. E. Hoffmann thought that this same 
section provided the real proof of the genuineness of the letter, since no one but P. himself could 
have written it. For Stenzel it is ‘the only place where he speaks to us of philosophy out of his 
own mouth’, (See Stenzel, OC 68 with n. 1.) Computer-based studies led Levison, Morton and 
Winspear to reject it in ‘The Seventh Letter of P.’, Mind 1968, but on this see the comments of 
T. M. Robinson in C/, Notes and News 1967, 49f. Robinson (most surprisingly) speaks of ‘its 
ultra-naive version of the Theory of Ideas’. He surely cannot have read the far-from-naive efforts 
which Stenzel has to make to explain it. On the letter in general, it is interesting that Robinson, a 
keen student of computerized stylometry, wrote in Univ. of Toronto Qu. for 1967-8 (p. 96), 
“Until the Seventh Letter is demolished with arguments considerably superior to those put 
forward by the late Professor Edelstein in his recent book, most schclars will quite properly 
remain unconvinced.’ Cf, also W. C. Wake, J. Roy. Statist. See. (ser. A) 1957, 343, and P. Deane 
(‘Stylometrics do not exclude the Seventh Letter’), Mind 1973; also Solmsen’s review of Edelstein 
in Gnomon 1969. Throughout the literature on the letters one is baffled by the way in which Dr 4 
will recognize unmistakably ‘the hand of the Master’ in passages which to Dr B are trivial, absurd 
and quite unworthy of P. To carry on the game, I am in this case on the side of 4: no one but P. 
could or would have written like this, and the passage gives us no less than his own attempt to 
compress into a few pages the essence of his later philosophy. 
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and disappointed, Plato is stung into the famous attack (quoted at the 
beginning of vol. tv) on any who claimed to put into writing ‘the 
things he takes seriously’. It cannot be done, and if it could, he and no 
other should do it. 

He now continues (342a): “I should like to speak at greater length 
rhaps by so doing I -an ma . ny mea ¥ ip c 
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about seventy-five, so that, if genuine, it is is his last ph osophical testa- 
ment, as well as being the only surviving statement of it in his own 


name. It is often referred to as ‘the philosophical digression’, but I have 
tried to show briefly how Plato introduces it as an integral part of a 
carefully composed whole. Regarded as the response to a request for 
immediate guidance in a political crisis, it may seem ludicrously out of 
proportion, but he has made it clear from the beginning that his inten- 
tions go far beyond that.? The letter is nothing less than a short apologia 
for his whole - ane thought. 

objective realities pecan: and what are its necessary preconditions? In 
another way one could call it a statement of the respective roles of 


intuition and discursive or methodical tho ught i in Plato’s philosonhy. 
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Their relations are sometimes Fee according to the hilo: 
sophical predilections of the expounder, and the best modern account 
of them which I know is that of Richard Robinson. Since I cannot 
improve on it, I hope I may be allowed to quote it (PED 65): 


The alternative to orderly and systematic procedure might nowadays be said 
to be intuition. It is a familiar idea in our times to contrast the plodder who 
approaches the goal by careful planning with the genius who gets there in a 


stroke. This contrast seems to be entirely absent from Plato. He possesses the 
idea of intuition as well as that of method: but he does not contrast them in 
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t ‘{Harward’s] date for the death of Dion (354) is an improvement on mine (353)’ (L. A. Post 
in CQ 1930, 115). 

2 Cf. 324b: To learn the manner in which he reached (the tpdtros tis yevéoews of) the beliefs 
that he shared with Dion will, he says, be instructive to young and old, ‘and I shall try to explain 
it to you from the beginning, since present circumstances make it opportune’. Some have even 
uiougne that the jetter from the friends of Dion was a fiction devised by P. as a peg on which to 
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nang his manifesto (e.g. Harward, Epp. 190). 
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but the reward reserved precisely for the master of method. The contrast is 
between method crowned by intuition, on the one side, and random, 
fruitless effort, on the other. 


Plato’s reply to the question about knowledge is that it requires the 
presence of five [things]:' first a name, a definition and a sensible 
representation (eidd/on, image). These three are the sine quibus non of 
knowledge itself, which counts as the fourth. Fifth and finally there 
must be an existing object to be known.? Plato takes a circle as a single 
illustration to serve for all. 

(1) Name, in this case the word ‘circle’. This is purely conventional. 
If people decided to call the circular ‘straight’ and the straight ‘circular’, 
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hese would no less certainly be their respective names oe those who 
had changed them round (343a—b).3 Nevertheless some agreed label is 
necessary, for we can neither discuss nor think without words. (Thought 
is silent conversation of the mind with itself, Soph. 263e.) There is also 
a more strictly philosophical reason, arising out of the doctrine ie 
Forms, why the name ‘circle’, when aeplied to the visible circles of ou 


experience, has no ase correctness, namely that, in con itrast to the 
Circle (i.e. the Form of circle, fe ‘the Fifth’), they are all imperfect 


and contain some s igh as well. ‘Every circle petite drawn or 
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straight line,4 but the Circle itself contains no part, gre 
opposite nature’ (3434). 
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(2) Definition (logos), a compound of names with other parts of 
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1 [ have commented before on the enviable Greek privilege of omitting nouns, thus dispensing 
with tiresome makew eights like ‘things’ or ‘factors’, which, vague as they are, may not seem 
appropriate to all of a group which the Greek can call tpi« or trévte. For us it would be anomalous 
to include in a single list the objects of cognition as well as its modes and conditions. Not so for P. 
(which is an important clue to his particular brand of realism), and his native language conspired 
to make it easy for him. 

* The trio dvopa—Adyoi—otcla at Laws 895d reads like a preliminary sketch for this more 
elaborate classification. It is not further explicated there, where P.’s immediate problem is to 
define the soul. 

3 Here P. sides with the Hermogenes of his Cratylus. (See ch. 1.) In that dialogue his Socrates 
was critical of both sides in the debate whether words were voyw or pvoei, but his strongest 
objections were to any idea that names by themselves contained, and so could communicate, the 
essence of what they named, that as Cratylus put it, “he who knows the names knows the things’ 
(435d). 

4 Cf. p. 31 above. P. doubtless had in mind Protagoras’s denial of the mathematical proposition 
that a circle only touches a straight rod at a point. (See vol. 1, 486; "1, 267.) In so far as he was 


speaking of sensibles (‘a straight rod’, xavav), the only realities that he recognized, he was right. 
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speech.! In Plato’s example of a circle it is ‘the figure whose extremities 
are everywhere equidistant from its centre’ (342b). For Socrates, the 
ability to define was itself proof of knowledge, but in Plato’s developed 
doctrine even this was not enough, let alone the mere names which 
satisfied crate and his nee Heraciitean mien. 
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Realities, exemplified by the aes or =e which are drawn and 
erased, constructed and de estroyed. This recalls the mathematicians of 
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They make use of visible figures and discourse about them, though what they 

in mind is the originals of which these figures are images: they 
are not reasoning, for instance, about this particular square and diagonal 
which they have drawn, but about the Square and the Diagonal; and so in all 
cases. The diagrams they draw and the models they make are actual things, 


which may have their shadows and i images in water; but now the 
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which only thought can apprehend. 
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P lief in the cosmic importance of mathematical truth that 
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of the Forms (see especially vol. rv 35 f.); and 
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for that reason his philosophy retained the Bae character which 
we have often observed, most notably in the Timaeus. But as a follower 
of Socrates he extended his theory far beyond the mathematical, and 
especially into the ethical field. In the Republic he also says that if the 
state ensures that every man sticks to one job, that will be an ezdd/on of 
Justice (443¢), etdo/a of true pleasure are mentioned at 586b, and eiddla 
of virtue at Symp. 212a. The third class, then, consists of what most 
people call realities, things and events in the world of sensible experience, 


though they have long been familiar to us as, in Plato’s s ontology, on nly 
1 
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t Or possibly ‘predicative phrases’ (Taylor). At Soph. 262b Ahyara are confined to verbs, but 
see pp. 155 n. 3 and 11 n. 4 above. According to von Fritz (Essays ed. Anton and Kustas, 443 
n. 18), for P. dvoyata included nouns and adjectives and éhyata all other types of words. 

2 342b2. On the meaning of eidolon see further p. 135 n. 1 above. Though I have mentioned 
Rep. 6, one need not try to fit Ep. 7 precisely into its four-fold scheme. P. is thinking out the 
whole problem afresh, having written the later dialogues in between. 
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(4) Knowledge (of the first three).' Under this head Plato groups 
together knowledge or science (epistémé), nous? and true belief. These, 
he says, must come under a single head, their unity lying in the fact 
that they are to be found neither in spoken words (pwvat) nor in bodily 
nie he in minds (cf. wi 263e, p. 404); which eh 
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ities. It m lay oe ai Hirst a surprise to find true 
belief brought so close to i rowiedge considering the pains that he took 
to separate them in the Meno and Republic 5, but two points are relevant. 

(a) Since then, in Phaedrus, Sophist, Poltticus and Laws, he has 
polished and refined the method of scientifically dividing or classifying 
‘according to kinds’, and we know that what is generically one may be 
specifically many, like virtue.3 So here, the three that are united as mem- 
bers of the genus ‘mental states’ differ in their relations to the object, 
the truly real; nous is more nearly akin to it than the rest and resembles 
‘ Phaedo (in which the 
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as yet undivided soul is equivalent to the nous of the letter): the reason 


sat it can apprehend the Forms is that it is akin to and resembles them 
Phan wand—e\ 


(Pho. 79d-e). 

(6) One can detect elsewhere also a significant change at least in 
terminology since the day when knowledge and belief were necessarily 
directed to different objects, respectively the changeless Forms and the 
changing sensible world (Rep. 477b). By the time of the Phzlebus, 
epistémé itself has been widened so that ‘knowledge differs from know- 
ledge, one kind regarding the things that come to be and perish, the 
other those that do neither, but remain for ever the same and unaltered’. 


Plato can no longer deny the name of knowledge to an acquaintance 
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1 trepl tava (342¢ 5) cannot refer to anything else. The peculiar object of nous, as P. goes on 
to make clear, is real Being (the ‘ Fifth’), by virtue of its kinship with it. However, the higher 
knowledge includes the lower and, though transcending it, uses its data as springboard. 

* Tt will be best to keep the Greek word. On its meaning cf, vol. tv, 253: ‘Nous, the highest 
intellectual faculty, is not the ability to reason things out to a conclusion; it is... what gives an 
immediate and intuitive grasp of reality, a direct contact between mind and truth’; also 421, 425 
and 514. 

3 Laws 963d. The first steps had of course been taken in Prot. (vol. 1v, 217f.), but as yet only 
in a tentative and unsure way, Socratic rather than Platonic. See pp. 191 f., 371 f. above. 
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with, and ability to use, the physical environment, without which 
human life would be impossible.t The ontological contrast between 
Being and Becoming, so emphatically repeated at Timaeus 27d—28a 
(p. 251 above), remains, but although in that dialogue (and even at 
Laws $320) he reiterates also the distinction of faculties (51 eae in 
others we find a blurring of the distinction which seems to represent a 
real change of emphasis and interest. It is not yet operative in the 
Theaetetus, which depicts the philosopher as almost comically aloof 
from pagel matters and denies that true belief, even if accompanied 
by a /ogos, can be knowledge; but appears clearly in the Sophzst? and 
Philebus, and especially in the more practical trend of the political 
theory of the Politicus and Laws. But this enlargement of the scope of 
knowledge had had the way prepared for it if the view put forward in 
vol. Iv, 489-91, is correct, that the two accounts of the relation between 
knowledge and true belief in the Meno and Republic 5 can be reconciled. 
Belief arises from sense-perception, and its object is the sensible world, 


but since that i is modelled on the eternal and Bene ee: it also gives 


> be 


which it can gradually recover by anamnesis its full | ante-natal vision of 
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in the Phaedo (vol. Iv, 345f.). 

(5) Realities, the genuine objects of knowledge. ‘Fifth we must reckon 
that which is in itself knowable4 and truly being’ (342a—b). A little later 
Plato enumerates the sorts of things concerning which we must in some 
measure5 acquire items One to Four—name, definition, sensible image 
and knowledge—if we are ever to gain an insight into the Fifth. There 
must therefore be a Fifth—i.e. a transcendent Reality or Form— 
corresponding to them. This is his last word on the scope of the world 
of Forms, about which the dialogues left a certain doubt.® The list is 


t Phil, 61d-—62b. See pp. 104f., 229 above. 
2 The fact that 56§« appears in TAt. (189e—-190a) as well as Soph. (263e-64a) as the outcome 
of Sidvoix suggests perhaps that P., as so often, is using his terms loosely, for at Rep. 511d 
Siavoia is equated with the exact sciences. It may hevertheless have some significance for his thought. 

3 T agree with Wilamowitz’s warning (P/. 11, 296) against supposing that P. has given up the 
belief in knowledge as recollection. 

4 yvwotdv, For the equivalence of this to vontév cf. Rep. 517b. 

> Or ‘somehow or other’ ((cuds yé trws 342e1). Without the final vision none of these four 
can be an ebiect or a vehicle of Denes knowledge. 


6 Roe wL.-..-? 
See index to vol. lV under ‘Forms: scope of til Ury e 
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remarkably comprehensive, including shapes, colours (cf. Crat. 423e), 
moral qualities, fire, water and the other elements (Tim. 49a-51C¢, 
especially 5oc), all physical objects whether natural or artificial, living 
creatures, personal characters, actions and events (‘everything done or 
suffered’). Forms of my. sf these are known from the Brice ne 
nsion of the account of the cosmos 

1 its relation to the intelligible order on which cis Demiurge neudicd 

it, at Tim. 30c—31a. The model contained every kind of Hving thing, 
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ana tnererore every K kin 
not already in Plato’s min ale it Was an easy step from ‘every living 
thing’ to ‘every thing’. All these can be named, defined and experienced 
in the sensible world. Even the fourth prerequisite can be pursued in 
respect of this world, namely the methodical classification and evalua- 
tion of the continuous random flow of sense-impressions to create the 
natural, mathematical and moral sciences. Yet these cannot of them- 
selves supply the actual contact with the real, intelligible and changeless 
essences for which the soul longs as itself kelongine to their world, not 
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of words, on which all alike rely. There is nothing stable or ae 
(BéBaiov) about words. They can shift their meanings as we have seen, 
and different people give different names to the same things. Definitions 
are composed of words, and can be no more permanent than their 
constituents, and the same is true of the ordering and universalizing of 
experience into scientific theses. 


Ney, 


t On this see pp. 257-59 above. Concerning Forms of artefacts, the remarks on the Form of 
shuttle in Crat. (pp. 19-22) above may be of some help. Cf. also vol. Iv, 549 n. 2, and Bluck’s 
long note on 3424, Letters VII and VIII 124f, 
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ment quite in P.’s manner (ovx fittov = p&AAov). (Von Fritz 
Anton and Kustas, 418.) TAt. 186b—c is important in this connexion. The distinction between 
troiév t1 and tl goes back to the Meno (71b), and it is interesting to notice P.’s change of front. 
There Socrates maintains (as he did in real life) that one must know what a thing is before one 
can say whether or not it has a particular property. For him definition was evidence of full 
knowledge. In this latest version of the theory of Forms knowledge (for reasons which P. gives) 
has been divided: the scientific knowledge expressed in a definition by genus and species is itself 
only of the woidv t1, and preliminary to the complete revelation of a thing’s essence or Form. 
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On the level of these images (3437) of Reality we can converse with 
our fellow-men without appearing foolish, but when we try to lift them 
to the plane of the Fifth, we are at the mercy of any Sophist who likes 
to make us appear ignorant fools.! It is the plight of those in the 
Republic (517d) who after escaping from the Cave and seeing the 
divine sights in the full sunshine of the world above, appear awkward 

and ridiculous when they return and try to accustom their eyes again 
to the darkness and shadow-plays of the Cave. At the same time, 
continues Plato, it is through familiarity with the Four, by training the 
mind to move up and down between them, that the philosopher can 
with difficulty rise to knowledge of what is good and true. This know- 
ledge is, as in the Republic, compared to visual clarity, and no one, says 
Plato, will be able to see unless he has a natural affinity with the object. 
Nor conversely, he adds, will those who have this kinship but whose 
minds are sluggish and forgetful ever discover as fully as possible the 
truth about virtue—or about its contrary either, for they must be 
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only that reasoning powers are ee without the flair imparted by 
affinity to the object but that this special aptitude will remain dormant 
in any who cannot submit themselves to the discipline of a long, hard 
training of mind and memory. (Cf. also 340d-e.) The affinity without 


t | have ventured to interpret 343¢5—d6 differently from others, who take P. to be referring 
solely to ‘dialectical exercises’ (Morrow) carried out within his own circle. I may be wrong— 
it is a loosely constructed piece—but had two reasons for the choice: (1) P. would not speak of 
himself and the Academy as people of tovnp& tpop1) unaccustomed to seek the truth; (2) I did not 
want to translate d&vayxd&3uuev as if it were passive (‘are compelled’ Morrow, ‘il faut’ Souilhé). 
That the philosopher is at the mercy of rhetoricians and their like is the theme of the description 
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things upside-down’), 

2 As Aristotle said more than once (and truly) t&v évavtiev h avth émotiyn. Cf. also vol. rv, 
508 n. I. 

3 Pho. 79d, cf. p. 50 above. Morrow refers to Rep. 486d, 487a, 494d and 501d. 490b perhaps 
comes as close to the present passage as any of these. Of them, the Seventh Letter seems to echo 
especially the characteristics of the philosophic temperament as recapitulated at 494b—d. There is 
als O my old favourite sooc—d, in which however the causal relationship is reversed. In all Cases 
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the necessary powers of application might seem an impossibility, but 
Plato has a particular person in mind. It was young Dionysius who had 
shown him that it was possible to have a real bent for philosophy yet be 
incapable of the patient intellectual co-operation necessary to kindle the 
divine flame.! 
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conversation (the basic and still operative meaning 0 Pdi alectic’), in 
which ideas are put forward and te 
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im tne Wei Known sentence at 341 c—d, it iS Irom Mm uch CUll versation 
and a life lived together’ that the truth flashes on ite soul like a flame, 
and after the philosophical exposition which we have just gone through, 
Plato reiterates that the truth and falsehood not only of virtue and vice 
but of the whole of Being must be learned in long and laborious study, 


and adds (344b): 
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At long last, when names, definitions, s 
rubbed together and tested amicably by men en employing question and answer 
with no malicious rivalry,? suddenly there shines forth understanding about 


each one, and nous stretching human powers to their limit. 
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The figure of the sudden flash of illumination is not new. The Repub- 
lic provides a good example of the process at work, in which name, 
definition and instances play their parts in leading, through their juxta- 
position in dialectical discussion, to the intuition of the Form. Thus in 
bk 4, the discussion has led to the discovery of justice in the community. 
But, says Socrates, they cannot be sure that they have discovered the 
essence of Justice from this manifestation of it alone. They must 
investigate it in the individual too. If it turns out to be the same, well 
and good. If not, they must take the new definition back to the com- 
munity to test it, and so, by comparing one with the other and rubbing 
them together like fresticks, al perchance may make the flame of 


t The application to Dionysius has been made explicit at 340b—41b. 

2 This contrast between competitive or eristic argument and friendly discussion or dialectic 
was brought out as early as the Meno (75 c-d). 

3 Rep. 435a tap’ GAAnAa... teiPovtes, Hotrep ex trupeleov ExAGpiyar troijoaipev Thy Sixaioovvny, 
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further support the view! that we need not conclude, from Plato’s 
condemnation of the written word here and in the Phaedrus, that he 
attached no serious philosophical weight to his own dialogues. The 
Republic is no ordinary written work (ovyypannua, Ep. 7, 3415), pur- 


porting to summarize his final conclusions about life ane aeeaty, butas I 
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(344d), ‘will know that if Dionysius or any lesser or greater man has 
written about the first and highest principles of reality (physis), he has 
not in my view heard or understood anything aright on the subject. 
Otherwise he would have reverenced these things as I do, and not 
exposed them to unfitting and unseemly treatment.’ It is curious that 
we should owe to such an angry outburst Plato’s only personal 
summing-up of his epistemological principles, yet so it appears to be. 
It is a mythos because the experience of intuiting the Fifth, the highest 


e e 
and most knowable Being, cannot be communicated literally but only 


in metaphor—here the metaphor of spark and flame. Plato has never 


« Expressed in vol. tv, 56ff.; cf. especially p. 63. 

2 For a contrary view see Kramer in Jdee u. Zahl, 122 n. 54; Mus. Helv. 1964, 144f. I cannot 
believe that he and others are right in seeing a reference to P.’s own Laws at 344c. (See Kramer, 
I, und Z. n. 54, on p. 123.) P. is thinking of the actual laws drafted by practising lawgivers or 
politicians as at Phdr. 276d, where Hackforth translates: ‘or in the role of a public man [5nuooi¢ 
is expressly contrasted with !8i¢] who by proposing a law becomes the author of a political 
composition’. Thompson (following Stallbaum’s ‘indem er Gesetze gebend eine Staatschrift 
schreibt”) commented ad Joc: ‘In his capacity as lawgiver, the statesman is in effect an author.’ 
The point is clinched by 258a; see also 278c. Kramer’s note on the meaning of ovyypanya (Lc. 

_and Mus. Helv. 1964, 144 n. 17) should not be overlooked, but I do not think it would invalidate 
the point made in my text. The character of the dialogues as a compromise between the spoken 
and the written word has been well brought out by von Fritz in Anton and Kustas, Essays 428. 

Another of Kramer’s minor arguments may be disposed of here. In Mus. Helv. 1964, 145f., he 
says that P.’s pupils (the ‘adepts’) could not have owed their ideas to the dialogues because 
Ep. 7 speaks of them several times as having ‘ heard’ them. He has temporarily forgotten that in 
fifth- and fourth-century Athens the usual way of peroming acquainted with a written work was 
to hear it read aloud. See vol. iv, 58, for dxéverv used by Thucydides of his history and by the 
Platonic Socrates of Anaxagoras’s book (BifpAlov) on natural philosophy. (1rapoxovew 340b6 
and tapaKovcvata 338d 3 (not 341b2) do not of course refer to the ‘adepts’.) This point is well 
brought out by Ryle in his P.’s P. See pp. 21 ff. 

3 Treating p00 te kal tAdve as a hendiadys. Adve is difficult. I cannot see it as ‘digression’, 
with Harward, Morrow and LSJ. (LSJ produce no other example of this sense.) For P. it is the 
centre and heart of his message. More likely is Howald’s idea (Briefe 34) that it describes ‘the 
uncertain, tentative progress of the investigator’. 
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hesitated to admit the existence of truths which outrun the resources of 
dialectical procedure. In the Phaedo and Phaedrus immortality can be 
demonstrated, but the details of life out of the body and of transmigra- 
tion can only be reflected in mythical form.' The nature of the soul is 
a reality of this kind: one cannot say a it zs, only what it resembles 
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ot-simile to the whole mythos 
of the flight beyond the heavens to the rea ain of Forms. We face here 
the question of a mystical streak in | Plato, 0 on which pe will doubt- 
less continue to be divided according to the inclinations of individuals, 
who may read much or little into the same expressions of Plato. Howald 
claimed (Briefe 34) that by using the word mythos he puts his epistemo- 
logy unexpectedly ‘ ina poetic-fantastic and even—let us dare to say— 
mystical setting’. Many would agree that this goes too far. That he 
compared its climax in his mind to the epopreia granted after ritual 
preparation in the Eleusinian or Orphic mysteries is likely enough: he 
has linked the philosopher with the initiate before.? It is also true that 
for Plato the Fifth i is divine, and in so far as the mind can grasp it, it 


the theism of Plato and forget that the philosopher’s aim is ‘to become 
as like God as possible’.3 But what we know of the mystery-religions 
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whom we now call mystics, whether Neoplatonic, Christian or other. 
Nor does Plato’s philosophy seem very close to either, when we remem- 
ber the character of the preliminary Four, all of which must be mastered 
before the goal can be attained. The term ‘ phantastisch’ seems especially 
inappropriate. 


Knowledge and the Individual: Plato’s problem. To understand a theory 
of knowledge, one must know the problem that its author intended it to 
solve. Can we see a still recognizable problem in Plato’s case? In view 
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given here may seem paradoxical and improbable, but the risk must be 


run. It is re fundamentally he is concerned with individuals, the ‘ real 
things’ of common sense and ordinary life, and his problem is whether 


t Cf, vol. 1v, 365 with n. 1, and this vol. p. 179. 2 Pho. 69c-d, Phdr. 249¢. 
3 duolwors 66 xat& Td Suvatév, The. 176b; mpos TH Oelw yiyvopuevos, Phdr. 249d. 
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we can have knowledge of these; or rather, since he acknowledges 
various kinds or grades of knowledge, what kind or degree of know- 
ledge we can have. The whole discussion in the Theaetetus seems to 
bear this out (cf. especially 208d—209 d), and it is in fact a perennial 
problem What kind of cognizance do we have of individuals, since 
there can be no science o ati 

behaviour of ants, but not ofa ee Higher see the biological 
scale, a study ae single ma ay) be a piograpiy2 vel or a case- 
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€ miea by tne PSyCno1ogist, sociologist or 
anthropologist to serve with many others as the material for his study; 
but his science will be in the conclusions that he draws from them all, the 
theories which they enable him to support or test; in other (slightly Ari- 
stotelian) words, the common forms that he has extracted from a mass 
of cases inevitably differing slightly in their individual details or matter. 

Plato, to be sure, says of the incorporeal Realities, ‘the fairest and 
greatest of all, and revealed by reason alone’, that ‘all our Present discus- 
sions are for their sakes’.! te Forms are the ' causes’ (atta) of the 


by sie or imparting their nature, by scene as s 
ever it may be, the Forms save the sensible world from a state of 
incomprehensible Heraclitean flux.2 But for Plato, as after him for 
Aristotle, a cause was ontologically as well as logically—and above all 
axiologically, or in worth—prior and superior to its effect. This is 
evident throughout his work, perhaps especially so in the ‘intelligible 
Living Creature’ after which the cosmos was modelled in the Timaeus. 
Once the existence of a Form is assumed (Utro8éyevos, Pho. 100b5)— 
as a result, in the first place, of the evidence of the senses3 (b. 74b)—it 
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explicandum. The starting-point o of tl the enquiry iS curiosity about 


1 Pol. 286a. All Forms are of course incorporeal, but at the moment he is confining himself to 
those which have no perceptible likenesses, like Justice as opposed to Beauty (PhAdr. 250b—d). 
For translation and elucidation of the Pol. passage see pp. 177ff. above. 

2 Stenzel rightly notes (K/. Schr. 103) that a Form does not exist only on the Fifth plane; it 
has connexions with all the other stages too. 

3 See Pho. 74b, and cf. p. 166 with n. 1 above, on Pol. 285b1. 
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individuals. Here are John and James, or two objects of different 
lengths. What makes one taller, or longer, than the other? (J6. 96d-e.) 
Again, we look at an object and call it beautiful. Why? Because it has a 
beautiful colour? But it may lose that colour (like a Greek statue in a 
modern museum) and still be beautiful. Best se stick to the safe answer, 

‘simple, naive and foolish though it may be’, that it is Beauty itself 
which makes it beautiful (2d. ese) So too the wise are wise by 
wisdom and good things good by goodness (H. Mg. 287). These well 
known examples are mentioned simply as a reminder that the Forms 
were first posited as a solution to puzzles about our perception of 
individual phenomena. The chief difficulties raised by their introduc- 
tion are not concerned with their existence, even in the Parmenides (and 
cf. Phil. 15b), but with their relation to particulars. 

The problem has been succinctly and lucidly stated by Aristotle, ina 
passage quoted at the head of ch. 11(2), p. 61, and mutatis mutandis a 
glance at his treatment of it may be instructive for our present purpose 
too. The mutanda arise from the fact that in his ontology aie isa 
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training a sense of the supreme 
abandoned. He started from the 


his man, this horse—have 
full existence, or as he put it, are substances in the primary sense (Caz. 
2a 11-14). Universals have no independent existence. We say ‘man begets 
man’, but there is no such ‘man’; we mean that Peleus begat Achilles, 
your father you and so on (Metaph. 1071a19—22). Yet the concept 
of universals, or forms, is necessary if we are to come to a better 
understanding of the primary substances. He even goes so far as to 
call them secondary substances,! and when he says that they do not 
exist he means only that they have no separate existence in fact, though 


since they are definable they are separable i in thou ght from the concrete 
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objects of which they constitute the formal eent2 


t Some think that in Metaph. Z they even usurped the position of primary substance in his 
mind, marking a change from the Categories. This may be doubted, but it must wait till we can turn 
our whole attention to Aristotle. His insouciant use of language is full of traps for the unwary. He 
can apply the term 165e t1 (individual) to specific nature or form (MetapA. 1070a11, 1042429, 
1049 35). At 1039a14-23 he sees the difficulty. 

‘ They are ywpiot& Adyw as opposed to a&trAds, Metaph. 1042426. 
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Consider next Aristotle’s distinction between what is immediately 
recognizable to us (concrete, sensible individuals) and what is more fully 
knowable in its own nature (definable form or specific character, 
secondary substance, the substance or essence of the primaries). 
Tepielly speaning universals are pHOr but in our peed the 
individuals come first *3t and we must begin (as Plato did in the Phaedo 
because everyone must) from the things that immediately confront us 
(EN Fop5P 24): dnty are the data, the ny starting point that we have. 
Yet t although these individuals are indefi finable, the concepts which the 
mere logical structures, castles in 
the air with no foundations in re oie. because even sensation implants 
an awareness of the first universal or specific form. ‘We perceive the 
individual’, he says (4n. post. 100a17—-b1), ‘yet perception is of the 
universal, e.g. of man, not just of Callias a man’. It is an attempt to 
defend induction as a formally valid argument, which cannot of course 
be done ona purely empirical basis. Hence the conception of the com- 
mon formal element in a set of particulars as the substance of that set, 
ity which is discovered by the researcher. Aristotle therefore, in 
strong contrast to Plato, equates sensation with intuition (nous or 
pees), not as giving the final oak ace there is pone Pe as sy 
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ough 
definition by genus and species, a nearest ee science can get 
to comprehension of the never wholly comprehensible chaos of 
appearances. Individual circles of bronze or wood (for a circle is 
Aristotle’s example too) are not definable but recognized “by sensation 
or noésis’.2 The only explanation offered is that the mind is so con- 
stituted as to be capable of this experience (4. post. 100a13). When 
not actually perceived their very existence is in doubt, but they are 
always spoken of and recognized by the general definition (Metaph. 


a 
ae) 


For Plato too sensation yields immediate awareness of the individual, 
but nous or noésis plays no part at this stage. The philosopher is on his 


t Metaph. 1018b32. For this and a similar statement in An. post. see p. 117 above. 

2 Metaph. 1036a2-8. The two are more uncompromisingly identified at EN 1143b5 aloénovy, 
avtn 8 tot: vous, Plato himself said in Tht. (202b5—6), of what he there called elements or 
single letters, that they cannot be explained or known though they can be perceived. With the 


text here cf. pp. 119f. above. 
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own. First he, like his fellows, must adopt a name for it, not a proper 
name but one which relates it to others of its kind. (‘Is this a dagger that 
I see?’; ‘I recognized the justice of it’.) But how, unless one concedes to 
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of what all members of a named class have in common? So Plato too 
varie that the — of generalizing is bestowed on everyone, but fora 
differe ea an Ie, tha t hi uman orm 1 j Sees lavavat o the Ai« mtier 
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aso cay iis 
ane out of th ie foe er through the human faculty of discursive 
reasoning (/ogismos), not nous, can begin the long, laborious journey 
towards their rediscovery.! Philosophic natures continue it until noésis 
bestows the final reward for their pains. The second stage, which one 
might call the Socratic, serves to guard against the danger that two 
partners in dialectic may have ‘only the name in common, but each 
have his own private idea of the reality to which he is applying it’. 
Here dialectical skill relates its subject to the rest of the world by collec- 


tion and division and so defines it. The aim of dialectic is often thought 
to be the discovery of the highest, most all-embracing Forms, or even 


higher principles if such there be. That i is part of it, ou the final aim is 
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smallest definable class—the atomic or indivisible et ers so come 
as near as possible to the individual.3 Only then is it right to let the 
individual members ‘slip away into the unlimited’.4 

The lesson from the dialogues accords with the Seventh Letter (343¢ 
and 344b—c). The Four (sensible object or datum, its name, definition 
and scientific classification) can only tell the mind what sort of thing 
each individual (€xaotov) is: ice. they classify but do not differentiate 


t Phdr. 249b—c (vol. 1v, 427). This faculty is closely related to the ‘gift of the gods to men’ 
of Phil. 16c, concerned with the one and the many, limit and the unlimited. It is of course possible 
to rationalize P. by discarding anamnesis and the rest as mythological or allegorical trappings; 
but this (as I hope has emerged from my study of PhAdr.) would be to cut ourselves off from what 
is, whether or not it appeals to us, an integral part of his W ‘eltanschauung. 


o]l mM 


4 Soph. 218d. One might think of an official of the German Democratic Republi 
of the American Democratic Party discussing the merits of democracy with 
agreement on its definition. 

3 Phdr. 277b Sproduevds te Aw Kat’ ef5n wéxpr TOU dturtou Téuvelv (vol. Iv, 427); Soph. 
229d (after several divisions they must still consider) &p’ &topov fSn éoti m&v f Tiva Exov 
Sialpeoiv. On diairesis see pp. 129-33, 166-8 above. Stenzel said its aim was actually ‘to bring 
individual reality within the grasp of science’ (vol. Iv, 48 n. 1), and although that is unattain- 
able, I welcome his confirmation that this was in fact P.’s problem. 

4 Or indefinite, undefined (apeiron), Phil. 16c—e. Cf. p. 209 n. 6 above. 
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between members of the same infima species.! In ordinary life we do that, 
as one might say, ostensively, through sensation: we can point to one 
of a pair of canaries and say, ‘I’ll take that one.’ But ostensive identifica- 
tion of a sensible ‘copy’ or ‘image’ is not Plato’s idea of knowledge. 
For that, when one has agreed on the names, defined by collection and 
division, and organized one’s findings into a science—natural, ethical or 
political—only then, and then only if one’s mind is akin to the Fifth, the 
real, the godlike (Phdr. 249 c6—d 1), and if in addition one has had the 
opportunity for friction between one’s own ideas and those of like- 
minded companions, will the flame burst forth. Then in a flash of 


insight the philosopher sees not only the divine Form ms, and any higher 
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pancple shere may be, but also, as far as human iedinon allow,3 the 
things of this world as each essentially is, and not only in relation to the 
concept of its class; for each and every one is stamped with the image of 
a Form, which, as Aristotle too would say of his wholly immanent 
forms, constitutes its Being or Substance,4 and, humanly speaking, 
answers the question what it means to be that thing. 


t Aristotle described the same quandary (&ropla, Metaph. 1039a14—16): el yap pryte tk TO 
KaddAou oldv 7° elvar undenlav ovoiav Sik 16 Toidvde GAAG ph TOBE TI OTNWAIvEIV KTA, 

2 Besides equating sensation with nous, Aristotle defined it as ‘an innate power of discrimina- 
tion’ (An. post. 99b335). 

3 xar& Sovomv, Phdr. 249053 cf. Tim. 2 
acquaintance see pp. 67-69, ee above. 


4 ovola, ti hv elven; in P.’s terms the tl, not just the troidv Ti. 
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PLATO’S ‘UNWRITTEN’ METAPHYSICS 


Introduction: the modern thesis! 


The reader who, either from these volumes or (it is to be hoped) from 
Plato’s own dialogues, has learned to admire him as, with all his faults, 
a great philosopher, author and personality, might be well advised to 
skip this chapter. It deals solely with indirect evidence, which inevitably 
leads to controversy, and will only sow confusion and blur the vivid 
apres ton left by the dialogues. The historian however would rightly 
be blamed for ignoring a topic that is currently causing so great a stir 
amon “er Platonic ee 

has always been know and widely 
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sion and, as is generally thought, in content, differ from the lessons of 
the dialogues. Further information is to be gleaned from his Greek 
commentators from the third to the sixth century A.D. Since 1959 this 
subject has leaped to the forefront of Platonic debate through the 
efforts of a group of scholars, originating in Tiibingen,} to make a much 


1 Professor E. N. Tigerstedt’s book J/nterpreting Plato (1977) was sent to me by the author 
when this volume was already in the hands of the Press. Had it appeared earlier, I would 
certainly have made considerable use of a work so stimulating, refreshing and full of good sense. 
As it is, I can only add a note here to commend especially its sixth chapter, ‘The Hidden System’, 
a criticism of those whom the author calls ‘Esoterists’. A single quotation cannot do it justice, 
but will indicate its point of view (p. 83): ‘It seems an odd perversity to reject or to depreciate a 
philosopher’s ipsissima verba in favour of obscure and contradictory second or third hand reports 
of what he possibly might have said.’ The reader will also find in T.’s notes a fuller selection of 
references to scholarly literature than is given here. 

2 Of pre-1959 but still comparatively recent discussions may be mentioned Robin, La théorie 
platonicienne des Idées et des Nombres d’aprés Aristote (1908); Stenzel, Zahl und Gestalt bet Platon 
und Aristoteles (1924, 3rd ed. 1959); de Vogel, (1) ‘La dernié¢re phase de la philosophie de Platon 


et ?’ interprétation de Leon Robin’ (orig 1g. 1947), (2) ‘ Problem ms concer rning Plato’ Ss L cater Doctrine’ 


(orig. 1949: both now in her P&Ailosophia 1, 1970); Wilpert, Zwei aiinpicliche Fruhschriften uber 
die Ideenlehre (1949); Leisegang in RE, 2520-2 (1950); Ross, P77 ch. 1x, ‘Plato’s Unwritten 
Doctrines’, and following chh. (1951). An excellent review of opinion from the late eighteenth 
cent. is in Cherniss’s ACPA ix-xxii. For his own highly sceptical position see his The Riddle of 
the Early oe (1945: German trans. 1966). Grote criticized the precursors of the Tubingen 
chook Pl. 1, 2736. 
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deeper and more systematic study of the ‘unwritten doctrine’ and its 
relation to the dialogues.t Since the general effect of this has been to 
weaken the claims of the dialogues to represent the Platonic philosophy, 
it has naturally met with opposition from scholars who cherish them 


and cannot believe un Plato produced such eae composed and in 
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philosophy and set out some of its problems, eee the s solution for 
private discussion with selected pupils.” Hence the aa n in some 
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ninds that ‘Kramer’s procedure, despite its 
consequence of leading us to discount the central sipocene of the 
dialogues in favour of what must be regarded as fragmentary and con- 
jectural secondary testimony’ .3 

The subject follows appropriately on a discussion of the Seventh 
Letter, which provides much of the circumstantial evidence for there 
being any ‘unwritten doctrine’ at all.4 Something has been said of it 
already (vol. Iv, 1-4, 64), as of the closely related question of Plato’s 
attitude to the written word (7b. 56-64). All that can be done here is to 


t The modern phase was inaugurated by H. J. Kramer’s book Arete bet Platon und Aristoteles: 
zum Wesen u. Gesch. der plat. Ontologie (1959) and continued by him and K. Gaiser in a number 
of publications. Kramer has a powerful ally in Diiring. See the latter’s Arisroreles (1966), 183f. 
(Note especially Gaiser’s P.’s ungeschriebene Lehre, 1963, 2nd ed. 1968.) Since the bulk of the 
research is in German, English-speaking readers may welcome G. Watson’s short but helpful 
book, P.’s Unwritten Teaching (1973 on title-page, actually published 1975). The author, who 
worked for a year at Tiibingen, does full justice to the dialogues and makes a brave attempt to fit 
P.’s theology into the scheme. For orientation see J. Wippern’s introduction to Das Problem der 
ungeschriebenen Lehre P.’s, pp. vii—xliii. Important collections of essays are /dee u. Zahl (ed. 
Gadamer 1968), the outcome of a symposium; Das Platonbild (ed. Gaiser 1969), which begins 
with Schleiermacher, and Das Problem der ungeschr. Lehre P.’s (ed. Wippern 1972), which goes 
back to 1918. An enthusiastic expounder of ‘unwritten doctrines’ is J. N. Findlay in Plato. the 
Written and Unwritten Doctrines. For bibliography see Gaiser, PUL 565-71, supplemented in 
and ed. 575-7, and Wippern, Das Problem 449-64 (including many reviews). 

2 Since Kradmer sees in the Plato of the dialogues only ‘der Protreptiker, Elenktiker, Problema- 
tiker’ (Platonbild 199), it is natural that he should look for something more positive elsewhere. 
But is not this a serious underestimate of their contribution to philosophy? 

3 S. Rosen, P.’s Symp. xvi. Kramer and Gaiser have stoutly maintained their position against 
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Rowcoulie critics like Viastos in Gnomon 1963 (repr. in nis Plat. Stud. 372-93) No such paetailcs 


version in een and Kustas, as. 1971) with K.’s riposte in . AGP 1969, 22-9. . More recent is 
A. Graeser’s article in AGP 1974, a closely-reasoned rebuttal of K.’s view of the relation between 
the unwritten doctrine and some of the dialogues. G. J. de Vries has also written a criticism under 
the title ‘Plato’s Unwritten Doctrine: an attempt at deflation’, which will appear in Museum 
Philologicum Londintense vol. 111, 1977. 

* Hence titles like ‘La VII epistola e Platone esoterico’ (Isnardi Parente in RCSF 1969) and 


“The P epierey it Passage in the an Letter and the Probiem of Piato’s Esoteric Philosophy’ 
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alert a reader to the existence of the question and offer a few general 
remarks and an indication of the kind of evidence available. In any case 
one of the Tiibingen group has said himself that though its researches 
have already made possible a new insight into many aspects of Plato’s 
prussopny, the major part of the work still lies ahead.! If that is so, any 
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judgement at tnis slap MuUSt DE provis sional UIlly. 
At the heart of the new interpretation lies the thesis that the teaching 


n first principles ascribed to Plato by Aristotle and his commentators 
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but lies behind the dialogues, as an eet Sean ppoaiion, at least 
from the Republic onwards, and even in the Meno and Lysis.2 This 
holding back was deliberate.3 An example would be the refusal of 
Socrates to describe the Good itself in the Republic.4 
The Tiibingen school, as I have said, have had their share of detailed 


criticism, to which I do not propose to add; but in the spirit of Wip- 


1 ‘Fast alles ist noch zu leisten’, Wippern, Das Problem der ungeschr. Lehre P.’s xliii. 

2 See especially Kramer, ’Etréxewva tijs ovolas, AGP 1969, and his essay on Prinzipienlehre und 
Dialektik in Das Problem (1972). In Arete he says (p. 502) that there never was a stage in P.’s 
written work which does not presuppose the Prinzipienlehre (that is, of the One as the first 
principle of Being). Gadamer (/. u. Z. 13) calls it ‘the arithmos-structure of the logos’, and finds 
hints of it in the dialogues from an early stage. 

3 Kramer, in AGP 1969, 22 and 23, nn. 67 and 68, opposes von Fritz’s denial of ‘eine 
absichtlich ungeschriebene Lehre’. On the question of a ‘secret’ doctrine, and its relation to the 
dialogues, it is difficult to be sure what is the view of the Tubingen scholars. K. certainly uses 
‘esoteric’ and ‘secret’ (‘gehezm’) in Arete and elsewhere (and has defined his use of the former in 
Platonbild, 204). It was not a matter of the impossibility of verbal formulation (as Ep. 7 might 
suggest) but of ‘deliberate holding back’ (Mus. Helv. 1964, 154; yet at Platonbild 198 he uses the 
word ‘unsagbar’ of ‘the essential”). In the same article he claimed that the inner-Academic 
teaching of Plato enjoyed priority over the dialogues both in method and in content. Two pages 
later he says that the content of the dialogues, though not false, is ‘subordinate’ to that of the oral 
teaching, which constituted ‘a special esoteric doctrine’ (/.c. 151, 153 N. 39, 1§4, 155). ‘Plato did 
not consider the dialogue as in substance of equal value, but applied the devaluation (‘Adwertung’) 
of writing essentially to his own dialogues too.’ ‘Plato’s devaluation of writing hits his own 
writings at the same time.’ (Z.c. 146, 147.) The reports of the oral teaching confirm ‘that it is a 
matter of a special doctrine (‘ Sonderlehre”) which deviates from the dialogues’ (Platonbild 206). 
Yet in the same essay (221 n. 40) he can say ‘that there can be no question of a “devaluation” of 
the dialogues in favour of the inner-Academic teaching’, and in /dee und Zahl (p. 150) he repeats 
that from the unwritten doctrine properly understood there follows neither a secret doctrine nor 
a devaluation of the Platonic writings. Wippern too, in his indispensable introduction to the 
subject, denies that the doctrine taught in the Academy should be called either secret or esoteric, 
and describes the dialogues (Platonically but a little oracularly) as an eiSwAov of the ‘philosophy 
of the principles’ (Das Problem xxxiv f. with n. 33). In opening the symposium that became /dee 
und Zahl, Gadamer suggested that the concepts (‘Begriffe”) of esoteric doctrine and secret 
doctrine should be completely banned from their discussion. 

4 506d-e, cf. §35a. But see comment on p. 434 below. 
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pern’s frank statement that ‘only the first tentative steps have been 
taken’, I offer a few general points on which caution seems advisable.! 

1. The unwritten teaching, we are told, concerns primarily Plato’s 
‘ Prinzipienlehre’, his doctrine of the ultimate principles or sources 
(archat) of being. No doubt these must stare at the head of any onto- 
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logical approach of Plato, and his problem-formulation, is ieorined 
by the Presocratic arche-speculation.’? He certainly owed much to the 
Pythagoreans, but in linking him thus with the Presocratics in general 
one suspects that his interpreters have allowed themselves to be led 
astray by Aristotle.3 Aristotle is an invaluable source of information on 
his predecessors provided that allowances are made for his known 
habits of mind. One of these is a tendency to regard earlier philosophers 
as forming a linear progression, trying one after the other to solve the 
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the old Ionian spirit than did Plato. 

2. This emphasis on Plato as successor of the Presocratic ‘arché- 
philosophers’ has the unfortunate consequence that the influence of 
Socrates is practically ignored. Essay after essay on the unwritten 
doctrine does not mention him at all, and others give at most a per- 
functory nod in his direction.5 


1 In stressing the provisional nature of their results, and therefore of any criticism, I wish to 
express my gratitude to Professors Kramer, Gaiser and Wippern, who have sent me offprints of 
some of their most important contributions, as have some of their critics. 

a Wippern, Das Probiem xiv; Kramer, Piatonéild 224 (printed in italics for emphasis). 

3 See de Vogel, Philos. i, 272-4, and the passages there quoted. 

4 For the arché of the Presocratics, it might be helpful to consult the index to vol. 1, s.v. F. P. 
Hager in Studia Philosophica 1964 has argued strongly that the Prinzipienlehre as described by 
Kramer and Gaiser is not P.’s own but his pupils’. 

5 Kramer has a remarkable note, Platonbild 227 n. 51. It has always been felt, he says, that the 
Socratic element by itself was insufficient to explain the doctrine of the two worlds and the Forms. 
(True enough that Pythagoreanism came to play an important part: see vol. tv, 35f.) But, he 


goes on, ‘in the Prinziptenlehre is revealed the element through which Platonism differed from 
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3. As already mentioned, the denial that the dialogues convey any 
positive ontological message, ‘the repeated assertion that Plato’s real 
philosophy does not lie in the dialogues, which . . . have only a protrep- 
tic character’,! excludes a great deal that a perceptive reader will find in 
them. 

il ierefore his vuwil dia- 
ude, as I hope has been 
7 (which are Kramer’s 


4. To assert t a 
logues, are ‘only a game”? is unwarrantably cr 
shown with reference to the Phaedrus and Ep. 


5- The question of development. On pp. 222f. of Platonbild Kramer 
says ‘We must at any rate free ourselves from the thought that Plato’s 
dialogues reflect throughout an inner development of Plato... The 
sequence of the Platonic writings primarily follows other laws: didactic, 
protreptic, artistic... The inner-academic [K.’s italics] development of 
Plato, which in single details certainly took place, is difficult to establish 
because the dialogues offer no reliable criteria for it.’3 If I understand 
a alae it amounts to a claim that the greater part of Platonic 
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development in the dialogues is a strong one. 

6. In describing what is now being called the esoteric or inner- 
Academic teaching of Plato, Aristotle often makes no mention of him 
by name, but may speak of ‘we’ (i.e. members of the Academy) or ‘the 
believers in the Forms’ or something similar. Kramer argues strongly 
for a ‘common Academic system’ upheld by Plato and his followers 
alike, claiming that it is unhistorical to try to separate them. This of 


Socrates from the beginning, namely the Presocratic arche-speculation’ (my italics). He does 
however make partial amends in ‘Verhaltnis von P. und A.’, Zeitschr. f. ph. Forsch. 1972. See 
especially pp. 349f. 

1 Mittelstrass reviewing Gaiser’s Ungeschriebene Lehre in Phil. Rundschau 1966, 38. 

2 ‘die Schriften nur ein Spiel sind’ (Kramer, Platonbild 198). 

3 To give an example, K. includes among the main achievements of his investigations in Arete 
the demonstration that because P. speaks of xéopos and t&€1s in Gorg. (503e-504d; vol. tv, 
299f.), and of justice and owppoovvn as an orderly state of the soul, therefore ‘in the k6opos—Ta Eis 
doctrine of Being (Seinslehre) in the Gorgias’, as well as in later dialogues, there is already present 
‘the general mode of being of all that exists (die allgemeine Seinsweise alles Setenden) which flows 
from the primary causes, the One and Many’. (See Arete 471 and AGP 1969 ,24 n. 69.) 
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course considerably smooths the path to a reconstruction of Plato’s 
thoughts from the Aristotelian evidence. On the other hand we know 
(from the same sources, Aristotle and his commentators) that Xeno- 
crates, Speusippus and other early Academics (including of course 


Aristotle himself, though he still uses the west) agparice in 
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Academic system or disentangling (if the the evidence allows it) Plato from 
the rest.! 


A glance at the evidence 


This must necessarily be selective.? It is usual to start from two 
passages: 

(1) The ‘unwritten doctrines’.3 In one of his less allusive moments 
(Phys. 209b a Aristotle refers to ‘Plato in what are called the un- 


written doctri ’ (&ypapa Soypata). When therefore he attributes to 
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Plato something not found in the dialogues, the natural assumption is 
that it belongs to this once mentioned oral legacy. It appears that what 


in the Timaeus is called space or the Matrix of becoming (which Arise 


totle rightly or wore identified with his own ‘matter’ or saben) 
was referred to in the unwritten doctrines as ‘the great and the small’.4 


* Cf. Ross, PT/ 151-3. For Kramer’s view we may refer to Platonbild 210. A number of 
passages in Aristotle make it difficult to maintain, among them the of pév at Metaph. 1091b13 
and 6 pév at line 32; the of S&...of pév...6 8... 7H SE. ol pty... of B82. Jol Se at 
1087b4, 5, 6, 8, 13, 16, 17. All these appear to refer to differences among men who all alike 
believe in ‘immutable substances’ (1087a31). Cf. Phys. 189b15 t&v Uottpwv tives, and of yey 

. of 8 who hold different views on the relation between Forms and numbers at Metaph. 
1080b 11-16, Again, at 1080b21-3 who is the ‘other’ who holds that ‘the first number, that of 
the Forms, alone exists’ (or ‘is one’, whatever either may mean), as opposed to the ‘some’ who 
identify it with the mathematical number? Cherniss has much to say on this subject in his 


m:o yy 


Riddle. 

2 Easiest to consult is the collection of passages in de Vogel, Gr. PAil. 1, 272-81. Gaiser has 
published a collection of Testimonia Platonica as an appendix to his P.’s ungeschriebene Lehre, 
443-567, covering (a) organization, aims and mathematical studies of the Academy, and general 
information about P. as a teacher, (B) the content of the unwritten doctrine. 

3 For Cherniss’s denial of any importance to unwritten doctrines of P., see his Riddle, especially 
pp. 15-17, 71 ff., criticized by Ross, PT/ 142ff. 

* Comparing 209b13-16 with 209b35-210a2. The concept of the matrix, or space, 
in Zim. has been discussed on pp. 262-9 above. 
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Further references to the great-and-small (there is sometimes no 
article before ‘small’) suggest that this was a change of terminology 
rather than substance, the great-and-small being Plato’s expression for 
the infinite or at least undetermined element, lacking the kosmos 
imposed by number and measure (pp. 428 ff. below). 
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gossip and dislike of Plato are well attested, tells an amusing story 
which, he says, was a favourite of his master Aristotle. Its moral he 
intends, like Aristotle, to take to heart in his own work, namely that a 
prospective audience should — be warned of the general theme ofa 
lecture.! Plato once gave a lecture on ‘The Good’. Most of those who 
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attended expected to hear a ee talk on the ‘human goods’ 
recognized by Greek society, like wealth, health, strength and happiness 
in general. When it turned out to be about mathematics—arithmetic, 
geometry and astronomy—and the thesis that Limit is the Good, a 
Unity,? it seemed to them utterly paradoxical, and some were con- 
temptuous, others angry. This was because, ay Aristoxenus, they 
were unprepared, and like eristics si 
with mouths agape. 

This story from a contemporary or near-contemporary3 certainly 
eaves some questions unanswered. The lecture was evidently given, no 
doubt in the public gymnasium of the Academy (Diiring, 0.c. 359), to 
an uninstructed public audience of the sort that flocked to hear the 
epideixeis of the Sophists. Far from being fit to hear Plato’s ‘inner- 
Academic’ doctrine, they could not even have known the dialogues or 
anything about Socrates, who taught that the good was knowledge and 
that the accepted ‘goods’ could lead to harm.4 Why should Plato 
(especially in the light of what he said in the Seventh Letter) have taken 
it into his head to reveal to such an unworthy crowd the esoteric and 

t Aristox. Elem. Harm. 2, p. 30 Meiborm, 122 Macran; also Gaiser test. 7, de Vogel 364c. 
Neither, however, quotes the passage in full. For that see either the text itself or During, r. in 
Anc. Biog. Trad. 357£. His comments are in any case worth reading. 

2 Following the sense given by de Vogel, Gr. PA. 1, 274n. 1. That the typically Platonic term 
trépas has here only the adverbial force of ‘finally’ (‘to crown all’, Ross), as Cherniss (Riddle 87 
n. 2), Ross, Kramer and others have thought (see Vlastos, Plat. St. 393 n. 21), seems, to me at 
least, most unlikely. There is nothing very strange in the grammar or word-order. 


3 Leaving Aristotle aside, Aristoxenus’s own birth is put between 375 and 360 B.c. 
* See e.g. Plato, Meno 87eff., Rep. 496b, Xen. Mem. 4.2.32. 
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highly technical mathematical basis of his philosophy of the Good as 
Limit and Unity? Later sources only deepen the mystery, for Simplicius 
says that ‘Plato’s lecture (or course)! on the Good’ was attended by his 
own pupils, mentioning by name Aristotle, Speusippus, Xenocrates, 
Heraclides and Histiaeus. Afterwards they wrote down their own ver- 
red i 2 Aristotle’s version (also called ‘On 
cas we have a few attested quotations,3 was still 
of Aphrodisias (third century A.D.) but probably 

EF 
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has become a repeated course. Kramer indeed supposes the name to have 
been applied to the oral teaching of Plato in general,5 while still, 
apparently, identifying it with the ‘On the Good’ of Aristotle’s 
reported cautionary tale. 

Now the later commentators offer a considerable amount of informa- 
tion about the content of what they call the unwritten lectures (or 
instruction)® on the Good given by Plato and written down by Aristotle; 
so much in fact a as to lend considerable support to the ae that they 
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time, on the first principles of his ontology and aiolony: But can this 
be said about the unfortunate public lecture of Aristotle’s story? Everything 


goes to show (to adopt a phrase of our Tiibi ngen colleagues) that the 
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entertaining tale related ce Aristoxenus, if more Sca bien trouvé, refers 
to an incident unconnected with the regular Academy seminars in 


1 The sing. é&xpéacis, which appears in both Aristoxenus and Simpl., was used for both. Ross 
(PTI 148) favoured a course, but Allen (Zuthyphro 143) reasonably objected that ‘the reception 
described by Aristoxenus makes this difficult to believe’. 

a Simpl. Phys. 151.8-113 453.28-30 (Ross, frr. p. 117, Gaiser, testt. 8, 238). What is said in 
this section slightly modifies the remarks in vol. tv, 21f. 

3 There is some evidence that Aristotle’s Mepi téryatod was not simply a reproduction of P.’s 
lecture. A late biographer of Aristotle uses a quotation from it as an illustration of Aristotle’s own 
character. See the Vita Marciana on p. 103 of Diiring’s Arist. in Biog. Trad. or in the fragments 


ed. Ross p. 113. 
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ks 
orks of Aristotle, Xenocr 
5 Kramer, Arete 409, Mus. Helv. 1964, 143 and elsewhere. 

© There are a number of references to unwritten ovvouctai, in one place extended to ‘unwritten 
suvovolai on the Good’ (Simpl. Phys. 545.23, Ross frr. p. 1 a2): Once only (Pays. 454.18, Ross 
p. 118) Simpl. uses the singular, but this has no significance because (a) the two are obviously 
interchangeable for him (as are éxpdacis and Adyor; see PAys. 151.10, 453.28, both in Ross, p. 
117), (2) the sing. cvvovola also meant instruction in general. See Plato, Prot. 318a, Pol. 285¢, 
Xen. Mem. 1.2.60 (Socrates never took fees for his cuvovola). Note also its force in the 1oAAy 
placate is 
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which Plato expounded, discussed and developed with his own pupils 
the mathematical and dialectical basis of his philosophy. Since 
Aristoxenus gives no hint of the motive for this venture into the light 
of publicity, which Aristotle considered a failure, we clearly cannot hope 
to recover it now. The little that is said of the content of the lecture is 
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ed as 
story as a red herring and turn to what in the first place Aristotle, but 
also his commentators, have to tell about Plato’s oral teaching. 


Coatent of the unwritten doctrine! 


It may be remarked first that Aristotle’s numerous explicit references 
to dialogues show that he did not consider them a less reliable source 
for Plato’s philosophy than any oral doctrine. Next, the best starting- 
point will be the summary of Plato’s philosophy in Mezaph. A ch. 6,? 
a part of the general study of his predecessors which according to 
Aristotle’s methodical rules was an essential preliminary to his own 


investigation. Plato he discusses pane after the Pythagoreans, 
for he finds their philosop 
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differed, he attributes it to the combined effect of Socrates and Hera- 
cliteanism, a statement which our study of the dialogues has verified. 


The Heracliteans had represented the world as an unknowable flux, 


ects alike Where Plato 
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whereas Socrates s demands for universal definitions in the ethical 
sphere presupposed an unchangeable essence which could be the object 
of reason. Convinced by Socrates, Plato gave such realities the name 
‘Forms’ (ideai) and said that sensible things were called after them 
because they owed their existence to ‘sharing’ in them.3 After mention- 
ing the mathematical objects between sensibles and Forms—un- 
changeable like the Forms but exhibiting many instances in each 
kind like sensibless—Aristotle continues that since the Forms are 
causes of the rest, Plato held their elements to be the elements of all 


1 Since this section was written there has appeared the important work of Julia Annas, Arist. 
Metaph. M and N, which offers in the introduction a reconstruction, mainly based on Aristotle, 
of P.’s philosophy of mathematics. 

3 Supplemented from the parallel account in bk M, 1078b 17-19, 23-4. 

3 What Aristotle thought of such language he pales plain a little later (991 a20—2): it is 
‘empty talk and poetic metaphor’. On the modern objection that this argument for Forms rests 
on an error, see pp. 79-82 above, with notes. 

4 Cf. vol. tv, 342f., 523. 
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things.' These are the Great-and-the-Small and the One, for out of the 
Great-and-Small, by participation in the One, the Forms exist as num- 
bers.? This theory is then carefully compared with the Pythagorean. 
The two agree in regarding the One as a substance, not just a predicate 
of something else, and in making numbers the cause of the existence of 
posit a dyad instead of the Unlimited as a uni ity, 

making it consist of great and small, was Plato’s own idea, as was also 
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O 
to criticism based on his own principles.3 

In this exposition Aristotle makes no division, within the system of 
Plato himself, between an earlier and a later doctrine of Forms. The 
division is between two parts of the same theory, covering different 
subject-matter. The Forms are the causes, or explanation, of all that 
exists in the sensible world. Hence one part of the theory concerns the 
relations between the two. On this a critic may ask in what sense the 
Forms are causes, au nae they make good their claim to bring 
the Forms ia is another question. Plato 
numbers, said Aristotle, and feels he must point ou 


n this concention Both parts of the criticism find t 
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sively in ch. 9 of the same book of the Metaphysics. Nevertheless 
a passage in a later book which partly repeats AG more than hints that 
the association of the Forms with numbers was not a part of the 
original conception of them. The sentence runs: ‘Regarding the 
Forms, we must first examine the actual conception of the Form, 
not connecting it in any way with the nature of numbers but as it 
was originally understood by those who first asserted the existence of 


* Similarly the Pythagoreans had said that because things were numbers, the elements of 
numbers were ultimately the elements of things. (See vol. 1, 230f.) 

2 T& ely elvan tous &piOpous is the MS reading at 987b22, but it has often been disputed. 
Stenzel took tots &pi8pows to be in apposition to «f5n, but Zeller and Ross deleted t& ef5n, 
while Jaeger followed Christ in deleting tous &pi6ydus. Asclepius added xal before tous 
a&pi0pous, “inepte’ said Jaeger, but Merlan has defended it. See Jaeger’ s Oxford text ad loc. and 
Merlan in Phron. 1964. Whatever the reading here, Aristotle several times identifies the Forms 
with numbers. (See pp. 435-37 below.) 

3 Though perhaps not everyone would agree, I believe that when Aristotle spoke of the 
resemblances and differences between Pythagorean and Platonic metaphysics he knew what he 
was talking about. Vol. 1, ch. rv, has I hope made plain the extent of Pythagorean influence on 
P., summarized in vol. rv, 35 f. 
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Forms.’® In his irritating way Aristotle has omitted names, but ‘the first to 
assert the existence of Forms’ must refer primarily if not exclusively to 
Plato,? and the sentence accordingly means, as Ross said (PT7/J 154), 
‘without discussing Plato’s later theory of Idea- Numbers’. The Socratic 
origin - eve theory of Forms, which Aristotle immediately goes on to ex- 
exe dae hada 
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plain once aga ain, makes it in any Case nigris Nui 
ieee enon thestart. That theimpulse to this strange notion 
came from the Pythagoreans is certain, ge a sa result of Plato’s 


visits to the Greek West. (Cf. vol. tv, 17, 284.) It is only natural that 


Aristotle, looking back after Plato’s death, should in the general exposi- 
tion of AG have reported the theory in its latest form. When it took that 
form we cannot be sure, but may be confident that it was not a part of the 
original hypothesis of transcendent Forms which was Plato’s solution 
to the Heraclitean—Socratic dilemma. 
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The archai of the Forms: the Indefinite Dyad and the One-Good. The 
question of the relation between one and many had haunted Greek 


philosophy and religion from its beginnings. For Plato as a pest: 


Parmenidean it became the crucial question of his thought not only 
about the world but in his later years (as I would still suppose) about 
cherished hypothesis of transcendent Forms. How, he asked in the 


1 
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Parmenides and Philebus, can each of these retain its unity and separate- 
ness yet be so connected with the members of natural kinds as to explain 
their existence as such? So far as this world is concerned, he feels he can 
now dismiss as childish and easy such questions as how one thing can 
possess several, even opposite, qualities, and how a person can still be 
called one though he be made up of many parts, a confidence born of 


1 Metaph, M, 1078b9. I have reproduced the singular after the plural (rv lSedsv . . . Kata Thy 
[Séav), but Ross is doubtless right to see no difference. The passages from bks A and M are 
translated together in his PT/, 154f. 
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cation ‘impossible’ he does not explain, while admitting that things are said hee ighich are said 
of P. in AG. (See his T. to P. 313n.) He conjectures that Aristotle is thinking of the elSdév giAor 
mentioned in P.’s Soph. Who these were, no one knows for certain, but on p. 141 above I 
have made out a case for supposing P. to be criticizing his own earlier views. As interpreted here, 
the sentence does not fit the Tubingen scholars’ denial of an earlier and a later doctrine of P., 

and Kramer (/. und Z. 110) says that although Aristotle distinguishes a phase of the doctrine of 
orms ae icn Was not numerical, one cannot ‘in the face of modern research’ (stc) invent 
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the hypothesis of Forms. (Cf. Parm. 129c-d.) The difficulties begin 
when one thinks (as we should say) of universals, not oxen or men but 
ox and man, not beautiful things or good deeds but goodness and 
beauty, what they are in themselves and their relations to particulars." 


We are familiar with the idea that everyting in this world is eet eee 
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we can, what follows is a fresh ue to do so, based on a colla- 
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dialogues. I may be wrong, but easter ae two sources, direct from 
Plato and indirect, do seem to represent a coherent attempt to solve a 
recognizable problem. 

Aristotle says that the elements of Forms (and hence the ultimate 
elements of all things of which Forms themselves are the archai) are the 
Great-and-Small as matter and the One as substance or form.3 
Aristotle’s conception of ‘matter’ may be compared to the ‘something 
we know not what’ of Locke, to that which Kant assumed to be left 
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to the identity of Whewell’s apple, now round, red and hard, when its 
roundness, redness and hardness have all left it. It is the u 
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form, or set of properties, to make the composite object which alone has 
independent existence. Hence his justification for identifying it with the 
mould or matrix of Becoming in the Timaeus.4 Once we know that the 
dyad Great-and-Small is only our old acquaintance the Apeiron, the 
mists begin to clear; and that the Indefinite Dyad or Great-and-Small 


t Phil. 14d-15b, Parm. 130e-31e. 

2 Phil, 16c: ‘All things that are ever said to be consist of one and many, and combine in their 
nature Limit and Unlimitedness’; also 23c: There are Apeiron and Peras, and thirdly a unity 
compounded of the two. It will be convenient to use these terms here. The word apeiron, like the 
word arché, had a long history in Greek philosophy, going back to Anaximander as well as the 
Pythagoreans. It is discussed in vol. 1, 83-7. Its two main senses of ‘indefinite in extent’ and 
‘indeterminate in character’ overlap in P.’s talk of properties as extending indefinitely in opposite 
directions, i.e. of an as yet undetermined range of quantifiable properties like temperature, length 
and weight. 

3 The substance of anything (ovola, cf. p. 414 above) is what Aristotle more commonly c 
its form. It must not therefore be eonhised with ‘substance’ as used by more recent European 
philosophers for what Aristotle would call the substratum aR EN or matter. Here he 
avoids the word el8os for obvious reasons. 

4 Phys. 209b11. Cf. pp. 264f., 268f. above. 
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should have become Plato’s technical term for the Apeiron finds support 
in his own writings. Thus in the PAilebus: ‘That the Apezron is ina way 
a plurality I shall try to explain.’* The explanation is that so long as 
anything is apezron it can range indefinitely between two opposite poles. 
Plato’s examples include drier and wetter, quicker and slower, more and 
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, greater and smal 

easily generalized of these contrasting pairs, great and small, should 
have come to stand ee all, a as Aristotle says it did. Whenever one can 
y 1ite comparatives like ‘bigger’, ‘smaller 
and so on, but terms like ears: ‘twice’, ‘three times’ (the length, 
weight etc.), the Apetron has been rransfortied by the imposition of 
quantity, measure, ratio or number—in short, some form of Peras. 
Everything in the world is such a mixture of Apezron and Peras, but 
two further points should be noticed. First, Plato was a true Pythagorean 
in this, that in so far as Peras prevails in something, it is good. ‘Evil 
belongs to the Unlimited, as the Pythagoreans surmised, and good to 
the limited’, and Peras headed their column of goods.3 So me him- 
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and the beautiful is not dispro- 
e double sense of any measurable 
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the word metrion from 


64e); ‘everything good is beautifu 
portionate’ (Tim. 87c). Peras has t 


quantity 
metron, measure, normally meant within due measure (p. 169 above). 
Its imposition on an indefinite continuum puts an end to the conflict of 
opposites and makes them well proportioned and harmonious. So 
reconciled, their mixture produces health in the body,4 music from the 


opposites high and low, fair weather from heat and cold, law and order 
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1 What follows comes from Phil. 24a-26d, and involves in content a little repetition of 
pp. 212f. The passage is well explained by Hackforth, PEP 41-3. Cf. especially p. 42: ‘In the 
Philebus the term 5ués is not used, but plainly the &eipov is thus conceived.’ Even in Rep., 
though P. is still looking at the problem as one concerning the sensible world, we find more than 
the germ of the idea: reason perceives great and small as two separate entities, whereas the senses 
run them together. 

2 It might be thought that in one direction at least some of these must have a definite close, 
e.g. what gets slower and slower must finally come to a halt. P. did not see it that way It is 
motion which is apeiron, and motion excludes rest (Soph. 255e). Did P. have a Zenonian idea of 
indefinitely approaching a limit but never reaching it? 

3 Arist. EN 1106b29, 1096b5, Metaph. 986a23; vol. 1, 207, 245f., 248. In considering the 
relations between P. and the Pythagoreans, it may be worth while to re-read the full account of 
Pythagoreanism in vol. 1, ch. 1v, especially § 2. 

4 Alcmaeon’s theory again, for which see p. 212 n. 1 above, and vol. tv, 347 n. 3. 
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from the unruly and limitless passions of mankind and so on. Secondly, 
Peras is associated with unity, which is either identical with it or the 
first of its products when stamped on the Apeiron. 

This too is a Pythagorean idea, but certainly adopted by Plato, who, 
says Aristotle (Metaph. 988a 14), alenee the cause of good and bad to 
his two elements, the One and the Indefinite Dyad, respectively. In the 
dialogues it is mostly implicit, ach at Phil. 16c we find that to be 
formed of one and many is the same oe as containing Peras and 
Apeiron.: The identification of unity and goodness naturally figures 
prominently in ethical and political contexts. Bad states have lost their 
unity, and the ideal city must be of a size consistent with its remaining 
one (Rep. 422e-23b). The laws must so far as possible secure the unity 
of the state (Laws 739d). The just man has brought the three parts of 
his soul into harmony and become one man instead of many (Rep. 
443 d-e). When these reflections on the importance of unity in human 
life were linked in Plato’s mind with a universal metaphysical theory— 
whether before or after the Repudlicx—is perhaps not certain; but since 
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All this refers to the sensible world, not to the Bornes but the 
Philebus does raise the question in relation to Forms.5 Are they truly 
monadic, or is each in some way a one-and-many like their sensible 
copies (15 b)? Cornford commented on Parm. 129c—30a (P. and P.71): 


1 In the third hypothesis of the second part of the Parm. (158d), from the combination of the 
One with the Others there comes to be in the Others something else, which gives them a peras 
in relation to each other, whereas their own nature [plurality] gives them in themselves aperria. 

2 Or the Gorgias, where although unity is not expressly mentioned, the introduction of 
organization, fitness and harmony into the soul (503 e—504d) clearly has the same intent. 

3 For the philosophy of Euclides and his relations with Plato see vol. Il, 499-§05. (Possible 
examination question: Is Plato vulnerable to the following dictum of Ewing (fundamental 
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conclude that unity ought to be realized in a particular way in human life, thus deducing our 
politics from our metaphysics’?) 

4 I suspect this is sometimes overlooked, as perhaps by Wippern, Das Problem p. x n. 40, 
where he cites (without quoting) Zim. 53d as evidence that the Prinzipienlehre can already be 
detected in the dialogues. It is the &épyai of bodies that are there referred to. 

5 Of course if tévta Ta vGv évta év TH Travti at 23c included the Forms, as many have believed, 
this would make the task easier; but I do not believe it. (See p. 213 with n. 1.) 
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“It would, as Socrates said, bea portent if... Unity were the same thing 
as Plutality: But it does not follow that the Form, Unity itself, cannot 
in any sense be many.’ The Parmenides is a probleniesertine dialogue, 
and as he adds, the full explanation is reserved for the Sophist. Now the 
ied is the first of a group of dialogues in which Plato develops the 
simple Socratic advice to define by ‘dividing according to kinds’ (p. 
27 above) into his own highly systematized dialectical method. 
Socrates raised no ontological problem in his talk of a or "specific 
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si chanics Forms had given himself a harder nut to Bale (Cf. 
especially p. 161 above.) In the Politicus he links the twofold division 
of measure directly with the dialectical or ‘diaeretic’ (Soph. 229¢) art 
in general, and moreover claims that it will be necessary some time ‘in 
the search for truth itself (284d ff., pp. 170f.). Other lessons of the later 
dialogues are: (1) Just as particulars can ‘share in’ Forms, so Forms 
can share in, or combine with, each other (pp. 149f.) (2) Forms are 
unities in the same sense in which a man is a unity, i.e. as wholes of 
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Thus in the Timaeus the F orm Zéon (the “intelligible Living Creature’) 
¢ 


cosmos contains us and the other visible animale? ; 1 while set ee its 
singleness (udveors 31b). So too in the Sophist knowledge is one, yet 
the several sciences and arts form parts of it, each marked off and given 
its own name.? (3) Forms are divisible. Only the narrowest Form, that 
of the infima species, is indivisible.3 No definition of a smaller class, by 
addition of a differentia, is possible, and beyond it lie only the inde- 
finable (apeira) particulars, of which there is an infinite, or at least 
indefinite (apeiron again) number. 


pei naen LIxs.. Tenet He * Ss 6a to oe BA ern? bee he ei ores 
Slllelally. POUL Lier LEG SMTi & tH) 15 all fiply DUA WHICH piauudlly 
gets filled as successive differentiae are added. To the genus ‘animal’, to 


which little more than the property ‘life’ can be assigned, are added, in 
Tim. 30c. Both pépos and udpia are used. 


bf 
2 Soph. 257¢-d, wépos xactov, pdpiov at d7, 258a9 and 11. 
3 &topov, Soph. 229d, &tuntov, Phdr. 277b. 
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man, the properties of being biped and rational, in fish those of being 
aquatic, cold-blooded and so on. For Plato the contrary is true. The 
more general Form includes, contains or embraces those of the 
subordinate genera and species. It is richer, not poorer, in content. 
.S p. 258 n. 1.) as gives it a higher pneclopical status or degree of 
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particulars are reacnea, Wnicn ao not, 
strictly ee exist at all, but only ‘become’. Such a hierarchical 
order depends on the Forms being pluralities (of parts) as owe as 
unities (as wholes). But for Aristotle the presence of plurali 
the presence of matter.' Seen through his eyes, therefore, the Forms 
themselves contain both a formal element and what he would call an 
‘intelligible material’ (WAn vontn, Metaph. 1045a3.4). But whereas for 
him the material element of a definition was the genus, as being the 
less defined, and the formal the differentia which marked off the 
species, for Plato the reverse would be the case. Thus to continue with 
the Timaeus example, the Form Zéon has life as its own formal element 
but contains the Forms of all the animals there are. 2. In traditional logical 
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intension, the material or indefinite element their extension or denota- 
tion. (Who can say how many species of living thing there are?) When 


we reach the lowest definable Form—the esse e (ovcia) of the St 


wesw se nce oe aw! 
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Bernard dog, say, or the corgi—may we say that it too comprised the 
elements of Unity and Apezron, the latter represented by the unlimited 
number of particulars whose essence it is? To say that a Form ‘is’, or 
has as an element or part of it, the particulars that share its nature and 
name, may sound at first decidedly unplatonic; but in some way it is 
dispersed among them, and this could have been Plato’s answer to the 
question he raised in the Philebus (15 b): “Must we think of each of these 
unities [sc. Man, Ox, Beautiful, the ei as scattered among the 
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or else (wh Mat would appear to be utterly impossible) getting apart Irom 


™ Metaph. 1074233. Aristotle’s ‘matter’ (GAn) was very like the apeiron. See for instance 
1029a20: ‘By matter I mean that which by itself is neither a particular thing nor a quantity, nor is 
designated by any other of the categories by which being is determined.’ There is no need to 
bring in the fifth-hand evidence that Simplicius got from Porphyry who got it from Dercyllides 
who got it from a book of Hermodorus the associate of Plato (Simpl., PAys. 247f. Diels; de 
Vogel, Gr. PA. 1, 277; Gaiser, test. no. 31). 
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itself as a whole and appearing in one and many at the same time without 
losing its unity?’ The answer would be that the Forms themselves, the 
archa of things that become, have their own archai, the One and the 
Apeiron; and the One is Good. It is the completion of what was 
adumbrated in Rep. 6: the Forms which Bie ineTieity to the world 
of sense owe their own being and intelligibility to the Good. When 
Plato wrote the Republic, this was something of an act of faith. To give 
an account of the Good, says Socrates, is beyond his pees and he 
protests against being made to express an opinion with no knowledge 
behind it. The best he can offer is a simile. It is more reasonable to 
believe that in ee words Plato is speaking for himself and telling the 
truth than that the ‘unwritten doctrine’ known to Aristotle was already 
worked out, with all the dialectical science necessary to support it, but 
withheld as unsuitable for a written work. 

The above is offered with due diffidence as a contribution to discus- 
sion. It may be thought to present too Aristotelian a view of Plato. In 
fact it is an attempt to see through the veil of Aristotle’s concepts and 


terminology, such as s form and matter, to the thoughts of the man with 
whom, in spite of their fundamental differences, he did associate for 
many years. Asa fin comment I would add that through Plato’s work 
on dialectic Aristotle must have found the ground well prepared for his 


return to the doctrine of immanent form.! Not that Plato abandoned the 
Forms himself. How could the author of the Phaedo, Symposium and 
Phaedrus ever reject those divine essences whose place was beyond the 
heavens? The question sounds rhetorical, but (a) Aristotle’s evidence 
that he maintained them to the end is incontrovertible, and not im- 
pugned by anything in the dialogues; (4) the religious and poetic 
colour persists in the later, dialectical writings, e.g. at Soph. 254d, where 
the philosopher, because his thoughts dwell continuously on the nature 


of reality, inhabits a bright region inaccessible to the eyes of ordinarv 


raion. J peaks = aie ea TAeeg opi me ig ee ch f 
men unaccustomed to gaze on the radiance of t [ he divine. But as I tried 
to show in the chapter on that dialogue (pp. 16of.), the logic of the 


dialectical method and the ‘noble doctrine of the Forms’ made an un- 
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1 In Metaph. Z ch. 14 he states the overwhelming objections which he sees against the idea 
that the Forms are separately existing substances but at the same time a Form consists of genus 
and differentiae. 
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easy partnership. No wonder that, as is plain from the pages of Aris- 
totle, this was a central topic of discussion in the Academy, with Plato, 
Speusippus, Xenocrates and Aristotle each offering his own solution. 


The Forms as numbers. ‘Then came Pythagorizing, playing with num- 
bers, superstititious demonology. To Aristotle with his healthy com- 
mon sense, this was intolerable. Mathematics and astronomy did not 
interest him.’ So Wilamowitz on Plato’s old age (P/. 1, 728), simplifying 
and polarizing as he sometimes did. Yet there is something in it." It does 
seem that as he got older, the influence of his Pythagorean friends, at 
least on his metaphysical and physical thought,? grew stronger. In the 
Timaeus he reduced all md to plane surfaces, seems to share the 


Pythagorean lack of dis imi ation between veomet cal solids and 


Pythagorean lack of discrimination between geometrical solids an 
physical bodies, and hee at prior principles which I ventured to supply 
from the Pythagorean background (pp. 285-8). Not having any word 
of Plato’s own on the theory of Forms as numbers, so far removed in 
any case from our own habits of thought, we can hardly hope to re- 
construct it fully.3 Here are a few quotations to begin with. 

Arist. Metaph. 988a10: ‘As the Forms account for the essence of all 
other things, so the One accounts for the essence of the Forms.’ 

By itself, this accords with what Plato says of the Good in the 
Republic. 

‘The numbers were said [by Plato] to be the 
actual Forms and principles, es are formed from the elements.’ 

That is, the Forms, now identified with numbers, are as they always 
were the archai of other things and events, but have their own archaz 
or elements also, namely the One and the Indefinite Dyad. 

Idem, Metaph. 991bg9: ‘If the Forms are numbers, how can they be 
causes?’ 
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™ As much and as little perhaps as in Shorey’s comment on W.’s own book, that ‘regarded as a 
historical novel it is deserving of all praise’. 

2 One must not forget that he was also writing the Laws. But even there, when he touches on 
such subjects, he speaks i in Pythagorean fashion of three-dimensional as equivalent to sensible 
(894a, p. 288 above). 

3 For a vigorous denial that P. ever held any such theory, see Cherniss, Riddle 31-7. Annas 
also doubts it, Metaph. M and N 62-73. For further reff. in Aristotle, see 75. 64 n. 78 and 66f. 


Not all these passages mention Plato, and in some the subject is plural. 
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This is Aristotle’s constant complaint against the Platonic hypothesis 
of the Forms, whether or not as identified with numbers, that it neglects 
what he calls the motive or efficient cause. 

Alex. in Ar. Metaph. 987b33 (Ross, Arist. frr. p. 114; Gaiser, zest. 


22B): ‘He i Pravolsat said slits Forms were numbers.’ 
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Aristotle’s On the Good, taken from Plato’s te sania ont ate subject. 
Many of Aristotle’s criticisms of the - rm—number doctrine mention 
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A passage of Theophrastus is nner quoting in full, if only for its 
careful discrimination between individual exponents (Metaph. ed. Ross 
and Fobes from 6a23; fr. 12, p. 154 Wimmer). 


But now most philosophers proceed to a certain point and then stop, as do 
those who posit the One and the Indefinite Dyad. When they have generated 
numbers and surfaces and solid bodies they practically leave out everything 
else, just touching on them and demonstrating no more than this, that some 
things proceed from the Indefinite Dyad, e.g. place, void and the Apeiron, 
and others from numbers and the One, like soul and a se more, time 
together with the universe and some others: 1 but about the universe and the 
rest they say no more. Nor do those who follow Ser ens nor any of the 
others except Xenocrates. He does somehow distribute the other things 
about the universe, sensible, intelligible, mathematical and even divine. 
Hestiaeus, too, tries up to a point, and does not confine himself to the 
principles in the way I have described. Plato in referring things to the 
principles seems to touch on the other things [i.e. sensibles] when he attaches 
them to Forms, and the Forms to numbers, and from them goes to the [first] 
principles. Thence he follows the order of generation down to the things I 
have mentioned. But the others treat of the principles only. 


Some specific questions arise. 


Did Plato speak of Forms es numbers as the same, or of? numbers as the 


archai of Forms? Theophrastus annears to contradict Aristotle on this 
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and Crombie (EPD it, ee speaks of a ‘clash’ berwecn them which 
makes it look as if Aristotle had been unfair to Plato on this point. Ross 
however attempts to reconcile them in his commentary on Theo- 
phrastus’s metaphysical extract (pp. 58f.), and in his book on the Theory 


t Adopting Wimmer’s punctuation in preference to that of Ross—Fobes. 
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of Ideas (p. 218) he says (enigmatically?): ‘It is probable, then, that 
Plato did not identify the ideas with numbers, but only assigned num- 
bers to Ideas.” De Vogel has treated the matter at length in La derniére 
phase (Philos. 1, 243 ff.), especially in connexion with the investigations 
“a Robin, and affirms on p. 285 that “Les Nombres—Idées forment donc 
ure entre |’ Unet les Idées Proprenient dits’ ) thus siding 
a Theophrastus rather than Aristotle. There is, I imagine, no greater 
contradiction between saying that the Forms are numbers and that they 
are a product of numbers than there was in the original Pythagorean 
scheme between saying that things are numbers and that the elements of 
numbers are the elements of things,! or between saying that something 


is a window and saying that it is a glass rectangle. 


Did Plato limit the numbers to ten? 
Arist. Phys. 206b32: ‘Plato takes the numbers up to the decad.’ 
Idem, Metaph. 1084412: ‘If number goes up to ten, as some say, in 
the first place the Forms will give out, e.g. if three is the Form of man, 
aati ber wall be the toreor horse” 


alu au £1 LVLill OI norse: 


The implication is that there are far more than ten Forms of natural 
species alone. 
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numbers, but as to the numbers they sometimes speak of them as 


infinite, sometimes as limited to ten.’ 

At Metaph. 1090a2 Aristotle asks what justification there can be for 
saying that numbers exist. Of course, he goes on, “for him who assumes 
the Forms, numbers provide a cause for existing things, for each of 
them is a Form, and the Form is somehow or other the cause of the 
existence of other things’ (and hence a fortiori exists itself). De Vogel, 
accepting the statement at Phys. 206b32, concludes that this sentence 


cannot apply to Plato. If puto actually said ‘Forms are numbers and 
ut r a n’ wi hee well ie 
numbers Forms,? bu U th 1e numbe only go up t > Wllal COUIA Ne 


' As to which see vol. 1, 229f., 273. In any case, the ideal numbers which are either Forms or 
the dpxat of Forms are distinct from mathematical numbers. Hence they can be incomparable 
with and inaddible to one another (d4oWpBAntoi, Arist. Metaph. 1080a19), as differing in kind, 
without affecting the addition etc. of numbers in mathematical operations. 

2 Gr. Ph. 1, 275. Cf. Philos. 1, 288. 

3 That the proposition is convertible appears from Arist. Metaph. 1084a7-8, 1090a5, De an. 
494D 24. 
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have meant? Aristotle’s vagueness, and his obvious lack of sympathy, 
are not reassuring. Certainly the idea would have its attractions for 
Plato through its association with the sacred Pythagorean tetractys and 
its musical and mystical overtones. Further, as Gadamer reminds us 
S ae Z. a ane : not ony pn iaeoran ne Herrecly =) 7 is an 
he rst series is Saul a Here perhaps lay Plato’s escape from 
a merely captious criticism of Aristotle’s. The one thing ay 
incredible is that, numbers or not, there were only ten Forms. Nor need 
that be the consequence. Whatever Plato thought about it, the belief 
that ten was both the complete number and the foundation (tru®utv) of 


all higher numbers was held by Speusippus (fr. 4 Lang). 


The generation of numbers. Plato, says Aristotle, posited the Dyad as the 
second principle because the numbers, ‘except the first (or primary) 
among them, could be easily produced from it as from a plastic 
material ’.? ae generation of numbers} nom PHOr a ultimately 
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and cami as also taught by the P ee (See vol. 1, 240.) How 
the numbers were generated, and what Aristotle meant by iad the 
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are collected by Ross in his edition , the Werasiaes vol. 1, 173-6,4 
who justly remarks that ‘ It is difficult to trace the lineaments a Plato’s 
theory through the medium of Aristotle’s external and unsympathetic 
account.’ His own version of the generation of numbers is on pp. 187- 
205 of PTI. He gives qualified approval to van der Wielen’s interpreta- 
tion, which has been further explained and developed by Popper, C. and 
R. 91 n. 55. The details are complex, but Ross’s summing-up of the 


e Opinions 


t Annas has now discussed this point in her Metaph.M and N 54f. 

2 Metaph. 987b33. Cf. other passages of Aristotle quoted with this one in de Vogel, Gr. PA. 
1, no. 368, and those translated in Ross, PT/ 190f. Annas (Metaph.M and N 45) follows Alex. in 
taking éxuayeiov in its other sense of stamp or die. (For the two senses see p. 263 n. 3 above.) 
But how could the indefinite imprint a form on anything? It must be the material (as at Tim. 502) 
on which the One or Peras can repeatedly stamp the definite characteristic of numerical quantity. 

3 That is, in Plato’s case, the numbers which are Forms, excluding (as Ross poinis out, PT/ 
182) ‘sensible numbers’ or groups of things and ‘mathematical numbers’ of which mathematicians 
speak when they say 2+3 = 5. The Form—Numbers cannot be added to one another. Cf. 
Arist. Metaph. 1080415 ff., 1083.32-5. 

4 Annas, Metaph. N and M 4of., may now be added. 
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general principle is refreshingly lucid (0.c. 204f.): ‘What I suggest, 
then, is that in Plato’s generation of the ideal numbers the One answers 
exactly to the “limit’’ of the PAzlebus. The successive numbers were the 
result of successive applications of limit or definiteness to unlimited 


plurality.’ 


The general scheme or order of principles. So far as our inadequate and 
occasionally coneused sources can take us, Plato’s onrologice) hierarchy 
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the Unlimited rp or Indefinite Dyad. The One is the bearer of 
Limit and therefore of Good, for from it flow right measure, pro- 
portionate mixture, and all their beneficial products from health and 
strength to the harmonious strains of music. We can surely recognize 
here the unformed matrix of the cosmos in the Timaeus and the kosmos 
which, through the imposition of limit in the form of geometrical 
solids and their prior principles, is imprinted on it by the Divine Mind. 
(2) The One and the Apeiron combine to generate the number-series, 


beginning with 2.1 (3) From numbers, identi 


perhaps their archai), spring points (or rather what Plato 
divisible lines or the archai of lines, believing points to be a geometrical 
en rface 


fiction Arist. Metaph. 992421), from them lines the su ec colidc 
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and the physical world. Prior to physical things, somewhere between 
them and the Form—Numbers, must have come the ‘mathematicals’, 
the intelligible pluralities with which the mathematician works when he 
speaks of equal triangles or multiplies seven by six, for Aristotle’s 
repeated witness to these can scarcely be questioned.? 

If this is anything like correct for Plato, there can be no doubt that 
Aristotle was right to say that his philosophy (that is, his metaphysics) 
in most respects followed the henclent 3 including the thesis that 


numbers were the causes of other thi ings. He differed from them, how- 
eae TUE: Pere reerr, Miner «mmm E mer: (pe UROEER ene SPOON om Ie Tee nee be 
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' For Greeks in general, the unit was outside the number-series. See vol. 1, 240. Aristotle 
defined number as ‘a plurality of units’ or alternatively ‘limited plurality’ (Metaph. 1039a12, 
1053a30, and cf. 1088a6; 1020a13). As to which definition he himself adopted, see Wilpert, 
Zwei arist. Frithschriften 177 n. 9. 

7 Metaph. haa ee 997b1. See vol. Iv, 342f, 
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and in setting the numbers apart from other things, whereas the 
Pythagoreans had said that the things themselves were numbers.! Here 
at last was advance. Pythagoras and his followers, in the excitement of 
his great discovery of a numerical structure underlying the world of 
nature, and lacking any clearly expressed distinction between material 
and formal elements, announced the new truth by saying ‘Things are 
numbers’.? In Plato’s mind form and matter were already distinct, and 
there followed the distinction between the world of intelligible archaz, 
the Forms, and the world of sensible, mutable nature, that only ‘copied’ 
or ‘shared in’ it. The next step was for Aristotle to return the Forms to 
the things to which they belonged, on the understanding that they were 
different conceptually, ‘separable in thought though not in fact’ as he 
put it. 

Of the theory that Forms are, or are the product of, numbers, we 
simply do not know enough to make sense of it in conjunction with all 
we have learned about Forms from the dialogues. But one thing may be 


said. In Pythagoreanism the numbers were ie basis not only of lines, 
11 ac solids and phys: cal bodies but also 
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moral and other: sistas: opinion, ppioninigs marriage and So On, aS 


3 


woe as soul and mind. So also in Plato. The fact that Aristotle s non- 


is cae: explainel oy their occurrence in ae — on the soul. At 
De an. 404b19-24 he says, speaking of Plato,3 and after giving a 
geometrical explanation of the Form of living creature: 


t Metaph. 987420. Cf. 1090a20-3: ‘But the Pythagoreans, because they saw many attributes 
of numbers inherent in sensible bodies, assumed real things to be numbers—not separate numbers: 
they actually thought existing things consisted of numbers.’ The Pythagorean position has been 
fully discussed in vol. 1, 229-38. 

2 This may of course, as I said in vol. 1 (p. 238), be the first expression of a great scientific 
truth, and Aristotle wrong when he asked contemptuously how qualities like hot or white could 
be numbers. If so, it was an inspired (and inspiring) guess, but no more. Science had to go 
through the stage of form and material substance and emerge on the other side before it could 
state with the authority of Professor Dingle (B/PS 1951, 94): ‘The quantities occurring in our 
equations are the numbers we observe on the scales of our instruments when we perform certain 
operations with them. It is a gratuitous addition to suppose that they are the properties of some 
metaphysical stuff that we invent to adapt our thinking to the habits of childhood.’ 

3 Whatever tv tois Tepi piAocoplas may refer to, there is no doubt in my mind that Aristotle is 
still speaking of P., whose Zim. he has just cited by name, and not Xenocrates whom he does 
not mention. For the controversy see Cherniss, ACPA 56s ff. and Gaiser, /. und Z. 5 4ff. Cherniss 
argues that the reference is to Xenocrates. If Plato is meant, that is no reason why his pupils 
should have said the same (Krimer, Plat. u. Hell. Ph. 160 n. 233). 
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In another way too he says that nous is the one, knowledge two... the 
number of the plane [i-e. three] is belief and sensation is the number of the 


solid. 


Which number should be assigned to which concept was a matter of 

sae among the beh agen So g. Nae was cores ae the 
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times nine, eight, ave or oe marriage was three, five! or ten), and 

altogether the scheme had a strong element of aantaey, to which one 
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would uke to tnink tnat Plato aida not succumb. If he fin Tidll y ald, it Is 

surely not wishful thinking to suppose that it could not have vere in 

his mind when he wrote as he did about the Forms in the Phaedo, 


Republic and other dialogues. _ rms in 


Were Plato's metaphysics monistic or dualistic? In vol. 1 (249) I ventured 
to state, against Cornford, that Pythagoreanism was ultimately dualis- 
tic, neither of its two first principles, the One and the Apezron, being 
denved from the other or from anything else. I then, all too briefly (and 


possibly inaccurately; cf. the section on Speusippus’s ontology, pp. 
P J ? P PP by? PP 
460 ff. below), attributed a form of monism to the Platonist Speusippus. 


Can we fathom Plato’s own mind on this point? From what we have 


™ Ben Jonson did not mention his sources when he pythagorized in the Masque of Hymen: 
And lastly these five waxen lights 
Imply perfection in the rites; 


For five the special number 1 1s 
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Whence hallowed union claims her bliss 
As being all the sum that grows 
From the united strength of those 
Which male and female numbers we 
Do style, and are first two and three. 
He could have learned this from Plutarch, Qu. Rom. 288d or De E. 388c. 

2 Some may claim to see the Form—Numbers in the triad and pemptad of Pho. 104a. For 
myself I do not, though it may be that I can bring no conclusive argument against it. If they are 
Forms at all (which is doubtful; see vol. 1v, 375 with n. 2), they are Forms of numbers, like the 
Suds of ro1c5, and de Vogel, to be sure, has argued that the Form—Numbers are not, on the 
ground that according to Aristotle ‘those who introduced this theory [of Forms] did not allow 
Forms of things in which they saw priority and posteriority, for which reason they did not 
propose a Form of numbers’ (Arist. EN 1096a17-19; de Vogel, Philos. 1, 246f.). But her argu- 
ment surely rests on a misunderstanding. What the Form-theorists meant was that no ele 
Form can cover such a series collectively. There cannot be a Form of Number because numbers 
are to each other in the relationship prior—posterior (you can have five without seven but not 
seven without five), but this does not rule out a Form of Five or Seven. This (which occurred to 
me as obvious) appears to be a point made by J. Cook Wilson in 1904, but subsequently ignored 
by many scholars. See Cherniss, 4CPA 513. 
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seen, it looks as if for him too the One and the Apeiron (or Indefinite 
Dyad) were both ultimate, but the Timaeus does not stop there. True, 
before time and the world began, they were there, and their intelligible 
product, the universe of Forms, was there also. For his act of creation 
the supreme ee the Demiurge, had to sears the Apezron, in the guise 
of the Rec cepta cle of B Becoming, as a datum. But his creative Mind was 
there also, and it was he who made the world—and made it the best 
possible one combining the two, imposing the unifying power 
of Limit on the shapeless, heaving Receptacle, thereby articulating the 
primary bodies ‘by figures and numbers’ (53b). Clearly the divine 
Mind, with its power to act on these two archat, enjoys prior status and 
is itself the unique and primary cause. The Receptacle or matter 
(éxyayeiov) and Necessity are secondary (ouvaitia). Forms (and prior 
to them their elements) are in the present scheme of things the causes or 
archai of the sensible world, but this they would never have been had 
not the divine Providence (30b8-—9) decided to make a world in their 
image. Was the One tooa datum, va by God as he used se material 
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mony and all their benefitt—do not arise haphazard, but only where 
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never have called Mind Apeiron; but he took more than a hint from his 
predecessor’s opening words: ‘All things were confused, then Mind 
came and set them in order.’ To Plato also could be applied Aristotle’s 
splendid sentence about Xenophanes: “Casting his eye on the whole 
heaven, he says the One exists, and it is God.’! NoUv pév 1d “Ev. The 


monism of Plato’s latest metaphysics lies in his theism. 


t Metaph. 986b24, and for Plato De an. 404b22 already quoted. 
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are inappropriate as a final farewell to Plato. His fame as perhaps the 
greatest thinker of all times! rightly rests not on indirect evidence, but 
on the writings which we are fortunate enough to possess complete. To 
return our minds to the dialogues before we leave him, let us briefly 
recall the reasons for taking them one by one rather than ordering the 
study in separate subjects, at least if modern subject-headings were 
adopted. As | said at the beginning, no arrangement 1s ideal, and per- 
haps some further explanation is due to those who hoped that the 


e 
chapters would pick out from the dialogues, synthesize 


turn Plato’s views on political, ethical and educational theory, his 
sped aes epistemology, psychology and so on,? va of leaving 


7 


t a eader to An thic for himcelf with euch heln ac the ndey could o1rve 
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I wil not harp again on the loss that we should incur, not merely of 
literary enjoyment but also a philosophical loss, by wrenching the 
arguments from their setting in dramatically presented conversations 
and contrasts of character. (I have said something of this in vol. rv, 2f.) 
But suppose we take a few examples of Platonic teaching to see how 
amenable they are to arrangement in recognized philosophical kinds. 
Soul is immortal and akin to the divine, and, by the same token, to the 
changeless Forms, the eternal models of sensible things. In virtue of 
this it can have stable knowledge, for knowledge as distinct from shift- 
ing judgement is of Forms, not sensibles. Can one separate here 
psychology, metaphysics and epistemology? Virtue is knowledge. The 
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t Readers who have been offended by the anti-Platonic tone of Popper’s Open Society vol. 1 
may like to know that this verdict is from his article on P. in the Internat. Ency. of Soc. Sciences. 
a My reviewer who found vol. rv more like a series of monographs than part of a history (see 
gia ee TE ap Seed anf red acral becca hte cian adie ta Pte eat re eel opie 

p- xiii) suggestea Lilal Z&CllUl Liau soivea taiww pryviei DY piv VIM a oy ssliiwols All 14LD LOAL ALIU LIC 
analytical justification and documentation in the notes. On the other hand one of the vows made 
on starting this work was that, however inferior to Zeller’s it might be in other respects, it must 
not run to footnotes of the inordinate length of his. (Another reviewer has expressed his apprecia- 


tion of this feature.) 
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aim of conduct, both private and political, is the acquisition of virtue, 
which demands a knowledge of its true nature as the excellence peculiar 
to humanity, and more particularly in what way it is one and in what 
way many. What, demands Plato, is the relation of ‘the virtues’ to the 
one eas virtue? Here as in all things one must learn to recognize one 


rm in manv and m re one. Hence the primarv importance af tha 
Fort irl llally anda ma y in one. mence me © pri il laly i ILPOTLalice Ul LIC 
science of dialectic, of classification aes seer and Species in such a way 
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correspona to ainerences exis ting objecti Cay in the n 
Thus ethical and political theory are ee ith metaphysics and the 
logical problems of classification and definition (‘cutting at the natural 
joints’, not inventing unreal class-divisions like those between men and 
other animals or Greeks and non-Greeks). 

This world is the work of a God who is Reason, it is the nearest to 
perfection that can be realized in matter, constructed on a mathematical 
basis which accounts for the heavenly motions and the structure of 
physical bodies alike; and all this the human mind can learn to under- 
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the studies of mathematics, astronomy and dialectic that resemblance to 
the divine order and its Author of which its own possession of reason 
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to the divine... Soa circle is completed by way of theology, cosmo- 
gony, cosmology and mathematical physics back to the nature of the 
soul or psychology. Moreover the world is good because it displays 
order, the product of limit, measure, harmony and number, and behind 
them all of Unity, which becomes for Plato the final arché and the 
source of all goodness, be it in the individual personality, in political 
communities, or in the kosmos at large. The reason for learning mathe- 
matics is that it ‘furthers the search for beauty and goodness’ (Rep. 


s21c). Again. how should we classify the doctrine of Eros, so central 
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in Plato’ Ss phi sophy, which embraces sexual relations, the nature of 
daemons, ae e€ po sossibility of immortality and the appreciation of beauty 


in all its forms. as it appears in bodies. souls. institutions. pure science 
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and so finally in the supreme beauty of the Form itself, revealed to the 
eye not of the body but of the mind? 


Why then, it may be asked, should we t classify none the less. but 
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in a Platonic framework, not our own? Let us have chapters, not on 
metaphysics or logic, but on Eros, the Forms, dialectic, and so forth? 
This would no doubt bea more practicable plan, but since the dialogues 
show plainly that they were not separated in Plato’s mind, it would be 
wiser not to try. For him philosophy had a single aim, pequestiien to 


ham he Gaeeat tha 7a er eee L-tanlk hin toe hasan the mactar 
nim DY sOCcrates, though tne searcn tOoK nim far peyond ti master 0 
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his younger days: to discover the nature and conditions of goodness. 
Herein lay the difference ee ae and his ‘great pupil A peer For 


ristotie, wno Daseda himself or he pt remise ‘All men Dy nh ture ae 


knowledge’, ‘the eternal eae was not ‘What is rosdie | bh 

“Where lies Reality?’! Yet just as Plato’s quest for goodness led him to 
investigate the whole conception of existence, so Aristotle could not 
escape the consequence of his early training that the explanation of 
existence must be teleological. 


sack 
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1 Metaph. ad init. and 1028b2-4. 
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PLATO’S ASSOCIATES 


said (vol. Iv, 19-24) about the genera 
nature, organization and interests of the Academy. It was a society of 
mathematicians and philosophers like that depicted in Rep. 7, the older 
among them privileged to enjoy long spells of peaceful theoretical study 
but all prepared to descend as necessary into the world and give the 
benefit of their intellectual attainments and (ideally at least) previous 
practical experience (539e-40a) to its statesmen and legislators. It was 
not only a college of teachers and taught, though its functions did in- 
clude education in the preliminary disciplines of mathematics and the 


e e 
allied subjects, but also a community of fellow-seekers after truth, each 


one free to pursue i it in his own way and defend the conclusions to which 
his own reasoning led him. Aristotle makes it plain that there was no 


single Academic doctrine, no orthodoxy, but a wide variety of theories 


within it, including of course his own. As for Plato himself, the impres- 
sion given is of one who wished to provide no more than general 
guidance, to stimulate and assist that free intercourse of minds from 
which alone the flame of truth could be kindled. The present chapter 
offers a brief compendium of information on the best known of the 
other members and how each pursued his own researches and ideas, 
after which we should be ready to approach Aristotle, the only one from 
whom we have inherited a corpus of documentary remains, and the one 
who some thirteen years after Plato’s death founded his own school to 
develop and promulgate his own different conceptions of philosophy 
and science. The chapter may tend to resemble a series of encyclopaedia 
articles and make correspondingly unattractive reading; but if it resem- 


bles them also in being informative, it will have achieved its purpose.! 


T D.L. 2 46 names a selection of P.’ ¢ discinles and an annotated list with sourcec will he found 
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in Zeller, 11.1, 982-4 (982 n. 1). If, as several sources state, two women, Axiothea of Phlius and 
Lasthenia of Mantines, were of the number, this would accord with his affirmation in Rep. and 
Laws of their fitness for political office and military service. (The report is traceable to Aristotle’s 
pupil Dicaearchus.) 
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Eudoxus ‘the mathematician’ was better known for his mathematical 
and astronomical achievements, still respected today, than as a philo- 
sopher. Diogenes Laertius also mentions medicine, in which Philistion 
was his teacher, but nothing is known of his medical work. He also 
wrote a geography in at least seven books. 


S us in south-west Asia Minor. It i 
reconstruct with certainty the order of events in his life.2 His dates used 
to be thought of as roughly 408-356 (he died aged 52, D.L. 8.90), but 
recent re-examinations ‘of the evidence favour (again approximately) 
395-343 or even 337.3 This means that he outlived Plato, a fact which 
has played its part in the controversy aver the date of the Timaeus. At 
the age of twenty-three he came to Athens from his native Cnidus, 
attracted by the fame of ‘the Socratics’, but stayed only two months. 


After his return home he went to Egypt for sixteen months, thence to 


Cyzicus where he set up as a teacher,4 and after visiting Mausolus the 
tyrant of Halicarnassus he at length returned to Athens, bringing many 


of his pupils with him. The Cnidians held him in high honour and had 


him wrredto la 
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This meagre outline is mainly taken from Diogenes (8.86—8), from 
whom it also appears that he was in close touch with Plato. He is indeed 
commonly referred to as a friend or associate of Plato’s, though 
Diogenes rightly omits him from the list of his pupils.5 Like other bril- 
liant mathematicians he evidently matured early, and talked with Plato 
on equal terms and as the leader of a school of his own. His teacher in 
geometry was Archytas and he himself was in later times called a 
Pythagorean.° It thus seems doubtful whether he was a member of the 


ib ¥ of e™ TT 


' The fragments of Eudoxus have been collected by F. Lasserre (1966 ). Users of this serviceable 
aid should perhaps know of the h highly critical review of Toomer in Gnomon 1900. 

2 For the evidence a reader may be referred to the careful study of Merlan in the appendix to 
his Studies in Epic. and Arist., 98-104, ‘The Life of Eudoxus’. 

3 Merlan, o.c. 100 with reff. in n. 23. 4 oopiotevwv, D.L. 8.87. 

5 D.L. 3.46. To Strabo (14.15, p. 915 Meineke) he is té&Sv TAccravos étalpwv, and Plut. (adv. 
Col. 1126d) brackets him with Aristotle as TAdtevos ovviSers. For further reff. see Ross, Arist. 
Metaph. I, 198, and on P.’s relations with Eudoxus, Friedlander, Pi. 1, 353 . 15. 


° D.L. 8.86, Iambl. in Nicom. Arithm. P- 10, a7 Pistelli. When he studied under Archytas we 
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are not told. Even if Aelian’s statement is true that he went to Sicily with Plato, i.e. on P.’s 
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Academy, though Merlan, like most scholars, states confidently that 
when Plato left for his first visit to Sicily he appointed Eudoxus as its 
temporary head. This is based on the statement in a late life of Aristotle 
that he joined the Academy ‘in the time of Eudoxus’. The phrase is that 


used for dating events by naming the archon for the year, and the 
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E. Frank mag be right in saying re what we are accustomed to call 
Pythagorean mathematics is essentially the work of Archytas, 
Theaetetus and Eudoxus. The problem of irrationals, or incommen- 
surable magnitudes, which had dealt such a blow at the arithmetical 
philosophy of the earlier Pythagoreans and seemed so crucial to Plato, 
was solved by the theory of proportion due to, or at least perfected by, 
Eudoxus and incorporated in the fifth book of Euclid’s Elements.3 A 
second orem concerned his theory of siti or method 


of exhaustion. often claimed no any as a forerunner of the modern 
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conception of the canta small (vol. 1, 289f.) and a denial of the 
materialism of Democritus (1b. 4 ASa ft.) with its physica ally and mathe- 


second visit (which Merlan was inclined to believe, o.c. 100 n. 16), that seems rather late for his 
pupillage. Theo Smyrn. brackets ‘the followers of Eudoxus and Archytas’ in connexion with the 
belief that there is a numerical ratio between concordant notes and that pitch depends on speed. 
See vol. 1, 226. 

1 étrl EU8dfou, Vita Marc. p. 429 Rose, 99 Diiring (largely restored from tempore Eudoxi in 
the V. Latina). See Merlan, 0.c. 99 with n. 14; but also Jaeger, Arist. 16 n. 2, not mentioned by 
M., Diiring, Ar. in Anc. Biog. Trad., 159f. and Friedlander, Pd. 1, 353 n. 15. M. himself says that 
Eudoxus was only 28 at the time, and had come to Athens in that very year. If that is so, P. would 
have regarded him as rather young to learn the science of dialectic, let alone to preside over a 
fraternity of dialectical philosophers. 

* Cf. pp. 283 n. 2, 347. 

3 The evidence is a scholium to Eucl. v, Lasserre p 32, p. 22. On how much of Euclid was 


derived from Eudoxus see Hultsch in RE I, 953. | borrow Frank’s explanation of the theory (P 
u. sog. Pyth. 226): ‘ ./2 is the “mean proportional”, the “geo metric mean” between 1 and 2. 
By this so-called geometrical proportion the irrational quantity ,/2 can be brought into an exact 
mathematical relationship to the whole numbers (1 and 2) . Ti is called “geometrical” because 


the mean proportion in it (,/2) can be precisely sepiesented: or discovered through geometrical 
construction, but neither arithmetically, through any rational number, nor harmonically, that is, 
by the string-length of a concordant note. Thus through the idea of proportion, the relationship 


between quaneitics becomes comprehensible i irrespective of whether they are rational or irrational.’ 
antl A->: _ cen wl fae Ate moons afl T.,-+As. ahie tha the anf 


Cel alen os . Pe ony 
wle AISU H. alll, Arista rchus ayi, anu 10T disctissions or Eudoxus’ s contr ibution to tne tneory or 
proportion the references in Schofield, Mus. Helv. 1973, p. §, n. 19. 
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matically indivisible atoms (5. 484ff. and appendix, 503ff.), which 
‘confined pure mathematics to arithmetic and turned geometry into 
physics’! Democritus in his own time was reacting against Eleatic 
monism, especially the dependence of Zeno’s paradoxes on the notion 
of infinite ee Eudoxus ecininocucra: this i in a more advanced 
form a a geom rical c o the problem of 
aaa the circle. He is credited Bye Archimedes with furnishing 
the proof of something di 2 but not proved by Democritus, that 
hird of the volume of a cylinder, and a pyramid of a 
prism, with the same base and equal height. (See vol. 11, 488.) 
Plutarch tells a story that Eudoxus and his pupil Menaechmus, and 
also Archytas, annoyed Plato by trying to solve stereometric problems 
like the doubling of the cube with mechanical aids, instead of working 
them out by reason alone.3 They were, he said, undoing the good of 
geometry by turning it back to the sensible world instead of carrying 
it upward to the eternal and bodiless. This of course agrees precisely 


oe suspiciously precisely) with Plato’s theory of education for 


ne in the Republic (bk 7s 52 
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1cff.), especiall ly 526e: geometry 


abe 
will be useful only if it compels us to contemplate reality rather than the 
realm of change.4 One can well understand that any method which 


involves only an asymptotic approach to thet ru ith would s seem [fo Plato 
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to leave us stranded on the shores of empiricism and the sensible world. 
Diogenes on the other hand throws a rather different light on the matter 


t Frank, o.c. 56, who saw in the rescue of mathematics from this threat a reason for the far- 
reaching importance attached by Plato to the idea of geometrical proportion or ‘geometrical 
equality’ (e.g. Gorg. 50846). 

2 Described by Archimedes (2.294 Heiberg) as ‘to find a rectilinear figure equal to a given 
circle and segment of a circle’. On Eudoxus’s solution see Heath, Maths. in Arist. 96f. Neither 
Eudoxus nor anyone else could solve the problem, but his ‘great and fruitful’ method cleared the 
way for further advances by showing that it was sufficient for the purpose to prove that the sum 
of the small segments left over between the sides of an inscribed polygon and the circumference 
of the circle can be made less than any assigned area. 


3 Plut. Qu. conv. 718e—f and Marcellus ch. 14. The ele gia 
in 


na wiarceé 
commentary on Archimedes (3. rzr2 Heib.. last four lines in 
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7), which ends 
to those who would double the cube to avoid ‘the awkward evlinders of Archytas ‘the triads whieh 
Menaechmus produced by conic section and the curvilinear shapes of Eudoxus’, seems only to be 
setting some empirical demonstrations against others. 

4 Purely in passing, I have just come across the following quotation from Einstein in Popper’s 
Logic of Scientific Discovery (p. 314 n. 4): ‘In so far as the statements of geometry speak about 
reality, icy are not certain, and in so far as they are certain they do not speak about reality.’ If we 
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when he puts it the other way round and says that Archytas was the 
first to systematize mechanical methods by applying mathematical 
principles to them.? 


Astronomy. Eudoxus’s s system of stellar motions, of which we have a 


e 
mm 
summary from Aristotle d to have been evo 


response toa problem set by Plato to the astronomers of his time. It was 
of course axiomatic for Plato that the stars and planets (the stellar ‘ gods’) 


moved in perfect circles, on metaphysical and religious grounds as the 
Timaeus shows, grounds which still weighed with the young Kepler at 
the end of the sixteenth century 4.D. The problem therefore was to 
demonstrate ‘on what hypotheses the phenomena concerning the 
planets [including in that term, as was customary, sun and moon] could 
be accounted for by uniform and ordered circular motions’.3 Eudoxus’s 
solution was to suppose that the sun, the moon, and each of the planets 
was situated on the circumference of the innermost of a series of 
spheres whose common centre was the motionless earth. Each sphere, 


besides revolving on its Own axis, was carried by the revolution of an 
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outer sphere turning ona difecane. axis at a different speed. The apparent 
departures of a ee planet from uniform circular motion could, he 
thought, be e ac unted fo ras the 7 Of Sl ch composite movements 


the other five. The fixed stars, se course, since even their apparent 
motion was uniform, needed only one sphere, making a total of 27.4 
Callippus, a younger contemporary of Eudoxus and close col- 
league of Aristotle, refined on this system by adding two spheres each 
for sun and moon and one for each of the planets except Jupiter and 
t DL. 8.83 T& unyavixe tais yaSnpatixais Tpooxpapevos dpyats yeOwSeuce. (For the verb 
cf. Diod. Sic. 1.81.2 on the derivation of Egyptian geometry from practical land-measurement: 
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complete proof as given by Eutocius, and a modern explanation, see DK 1, 425-7. 
2 Metaph. A ch. 8. Our wie source is Simpl. Cael. 492, 31 ff. Heiberg, going back to Eudoxus’s 
own work Tlepi taydv (Simpl. 294.12). 
3 Simpl. Cael. 492.31-493.4 and 488.21—-24. On this passage see p. 296 n. 2 above. 
4 More detailed accounts are in Dreyer, Planetary Systems ch. 1v and Heath, Aristarchus 
194 ff. Both are written in acknowledged dependence on the pioneer work of Schiaparelli, and all 
three come in for some criticism by Dicks in his chapter on Eudoxus’s astronomy, Early Gk 
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Saturn,! but Aristotle himself modified it more fundamentally. He 
wrote that between each set of spheres governing the motions of a celes- 
tial body one must assume another set, fewer in number by one, to 
counteract the effect of one planet’s motions on those of the next below 
it and so enable all but the outermost to perform their proper motions 
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erence? is that Eudoxus had treated the problem ee theoretically, in 


terms of geometry alone. ‘ a whole system was a purely geometrical 
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the apparent paths of the aire and enable them to be computed’ 
(Heath, Aristarchus 196). He did not in any way connect the spheres 
moving one planet with those moving another. Aristotle on the other 
hand saw the problem in terms of the elemental substance, aither, of 
which he believed the heavenly bodies and their spheres to be composed. 
He ‘transformed the purely abstract and geometrical theory into a 
mechanical system of spheres, i.e. spherical shells, in actual contact with 
one another’ (4. 217). Eudoxus would then provide a remarkable 


examnle of an astronomer aith U ally followin 
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Republic to treat the stars as a ceonieiiena treats his figures, not simply 
as visible lines drawn with pencil on paper but as sensible aids to the 


discover ry O of intelligible, mathematical truth 3 if have remarked (vol. IV, 


aawiid 4. 2 


524 n. 2(d)) that plate did not by this intend to discourage che veil 
observation which provides an indispensable basis for the mathematical 
constructions no less than do the figures drawn by the geometer; and 
as we should expect from his methods in mathematics, Eudoxus did not 
neglect this aspect of astronomy. He made use of an observatory in 
Egypt and had one built at Cnidus,4 and is recorded as using various 


t Arist. Metaph. 1073 b 32-8. For Aristotle’s relations with Callippus see Simpl. Cael. 493.5-8. 
2 It would be easy to add to the witnesses (Heath, Clagett, G. E. R. Lloyd) quoted in Wright’s 
article mentioned in the next note, e.g. Karpp, Eudoxus 47 and 48, Popper, Conj. and Ref. 99 


n. 6. Dreyer however was more cautious: ‘Whether he merely adopted the spheres as mathemati- 


cal means of representing the motions of the planets and subjecting them to calculation thereby, 
or whether he really believed in the physical existence of all these spheres, is uncertain’ (Plan. 
Systems, 1906, 91). 

3 Rep. 530a-c, vol. 1v, 524. This universally held opinion of the difference between the systems 
of Eudoxus and Aristotle (still upheld by Dicks in 1970, Early Gk Astronomy 257 n. 351) has 
recently been challenged by L. Wright, ‘The Astronomy of Eudoxus: Mathematics or Physics?’, 
in Studies in Hist. and Phil. of Sct. 1973. 


4 Strabo 2.14, p. 160 Meineke and 17.30, p. 1125. 
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instruments, even if their exact nature and stage of development in his 
time cannot now be determined. Cicero describes a celestial globe which 
he made, and Vitruvius credits him with something called the arachné 
(lit. “spider’s web’), which he says was a kind of Aorologia.! 


they might possibly be thought to be causes as the white is the cause of 
something being white by being mixed with it.2 But this explanation, used 
first by Anaxagoras and later by Eudoxus in his perplexity and a few others, 
is too vulnerable; it would be easy to collect against it many impossible 


consequences. 
Aristotle does not say here what these ts are, but his commenta- 
tor Alexander enumerates ten which he has taken from Aristotle’s work 


S 
On Forms, now lost.3 Some of them resemble objections which Plato 


brought against his own Forms in the Parmenides, especially those at 
a a a A RF a RN ee Be ee AG re aN PR ee a te ah iss Awiie: Sane 
1jgilda—u.* W e need not take Aristotle’ S) comparison OF GUGOXUS With 


Anaxagora s too seriously, nor conclude with Hultsch (RE v1, 948) that 
‘to put it briefly, he replaced the Forms by Anaxagorean Renoeomenes: ; 


Avistotle’s-cematkuis-no evidence forthe unlikely idea that Eudoxus 
thought of the Forms as corporeal, and his general tendency towards 


t Cic. De rep. 1.22 (cf. Dicks, Early Gk Astronomy 248 n. 252), Vitruvius, De architect. 9.9.1. 
On the arachné (which he calls the spider; it could mean either) see Dicks, o.c. 257 n. 355. 
Hultsch (RE vi, 938) and others agree that he must have used an elementary form of dioptra 
(for which see RE v, 1073-9). Further information in RE vi, 744, "1, 367. For his work on the 
calendar, see Dicks, o.c. 188 f. 

a Cf. Alex. im Met. 97.18, which literally translated runs: ‘Eudoxus said that individuals existed 
by the mixture of the Forms in the things which have their being with reference to them.’ This 
is oddly phrased, for ‘the things which have their being with reference to the Forms’ are, one 
would suppose, the individuals themselves. During says (Aristoteles 253, n. 54) they are (or it is, 
for he conveniently translates tois as singular, ‘dasjenige’), ‘Stoffprinzip’, and presumably that 
is what Eudoxus intended. 

3 Alex. in Met. 79.3-83.303 Ross, Arist. srr. pp. 122-5. The list of objections in Alex. (thirteen 
according to During, o0.c. 253 n. 55) is discussed by Cherniss, 4CPA App. vii (525-39), much of 
which is taken up by a lengthy refutation of Karpp’s arguments that some of the objections are 
Alex.’s own and not from the TT. tSe@v. See also K. von Fritz, ‘Die Ideenlehre des Eudoxus etc.’, 
Philol, 1926-7. 


4 Schofield ¢ Econ in the Parmenides’, Mus. iets 1973) sees an attack on Eudoxus’s 
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anachronism in the assessment of his Ionian predecessors is particularly 
noticeable in his treatment of Anaxagoras. 

All we know, then, of Eudoxus’s views about the Forms is that being 
puzzled (S1atopév) about their relation to particulars he sought to 
remove the simety by making them wholly immanent, to which 
Aristotle (ap. Alex.) objected that along with their transcendence would 
have to be sacrificed their independence, imperishability and immobility 
—qualities, of course, which Plato prized in them above all else. At the 
same time the context in Aristotle’s Metaphysics makes it c 
Eudoxus wished to retain their substantial existence. It is sometimes 
said that his doctrine of immanent Forms resembled Aristotle’s own 
(e.g. by Ross, Metaph. vol. 1, 198), which was therefore open to some 
of the same objections. However, the resemblance falls far short of 
identity, as may appear when the time comes to consider Aristotle for 
his own sake. Meanwhile a hint has been given on pp. 414f. above. 
In abandoning the famous chorismos (‘separation’) of the Forms, 
Eudoxus made a decisive break with Plato’s theory. If the objections 


iS view went un oticed by him. it looks as if his 
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bro our oht ep 
mathematical and astronomical gifts sreeeded his aptitude for specula- 
tive philosophy, but our meagre information scarcely permits us to 


Ethics: pleasure as the Good. What Eudoxus taught on this subject is 
stated and commented on by his contemporary Aristotle (ZN 1172b9- 
28 and 1101b27—34). He held that the Good, that perennial object of 
the Platonist’s search, was pleasure, but according to Aristotle his argu- 
ments were accepted more on account of his personal virtue than for 
their own sake, for he was an exceptionally self-controlled and 
abstemious (sdphrén) man. He gave five reasons for his belief. 
1. Its universal desirability. All creatures, both Suave and irrational, 
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chosen more than other things is the best. Thus ne fact that all are 
drawn towards pleasure indicates that it is best for all. Everything 
discovers its proper good, no less than its proper nourishment, and 
what is good for all and desired by all is the Good. 

2. Pleasure and pain are opposites. Pain per se is an object of universal 
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aversion, therefore its opposite must be per se universally choiceworthy. 

3. Pleasure is chosen for its own sake, as an end in itself and not a 
means to something else. No one asks ‘For what purpose is he enjoying 
himself?’, and this implies that pleasure is chosen for itself. 

4. Added to any other good thing, e.g. the practice of justice and self- 
control, it increases that thing’s goodness. Nothing else therefore can be 
the Good, for that can only be increased by itself. 

e: Plessiire though an acknowledged good, is 
eee that it is beyond praise, like God and th 
standards by which other things are judged.' 

That pleasure could be the Good was of course fiercely denied by 
Plato in the Republic (505 .c, 509a), and combatted with more subtlety 
in the Philebus. Unfortunately we are not told what Eudoxus’s concep- 
tion of pleasure was, or what it included. Aristotle’s tribute to his 
character, as well as the choice of examples in the fourth argument, 
suggests that he would have followed Plato, rather than Philebus or his 


own older contemporary ee and his Cyrenaic followers, in 
body (Plato 
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. Since he must have been aware of Plato’s viene it will 
be worth glancing a at the Philebus for a comparison. Plato too lays 
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that every creature Cray, Aone should desire it; but this consorts 
oddly with his challenging conclusion at 67b that pleasure cannot be, 
nor come near to being, the good, 


No, not even if all the oxen and horses and every other animal should affirm 
it by their pursuit of enjoyment. Trusting to them, as diviners to birds, the 
common herd make up their minds that it is pleasures more than anything 
else that ensure a good life. They consider the desires of animals better 
testimony than that which results from the insight and reasoning of philo- 


sophers. 
Reading this, we cannot absolve Plato from inconsistency on the 


1 The first four arguments are from the passage in the tenth book, the fifth from that in the 


first. 


2 For Aristippus see vol. 111, 490-9. 
3 The unanswerable question of the exact relations between Eudoxus and the Ph:i—whether 


it was deliberately directed against Eudoxus, or Eudoxus was replying to it, or Eudoxus’s views 
had caused P, to modify his own in the Phil.—is discussed at length, with reff. to earlier opinions, 
y Karpp, Eudoxus 23-7. 
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grounds that universal desirability, though a necessary, is not a sufficient 
condition of being the Good. The Good, he has said, lies in the mixed 
life of reason and pleasure. On this hypothesis it would obviously be 
impossible for ‘every creature’ to desire the Good, nor do even the 


unphilosophice maj ony among human pees. It looks as if Eudoxus 


Prey es Pr eam) @ PC nee an thi Ca fess Oa late Ala lActse 
may have detected anotner naw i 1tniS lar rom flawless dialogue. 


The second argument is not mentioned in the PAzlebus, though at 31b 
Socrates does say that they will find it impossible to examine pleasure 
apart 1rom pain. The third is i important as a direct contradiction o 
Plato, who claimed that pleasure was a process or coming: -be 
(genesis) and a process is never good in itself but only as the means to an 
end beyond itself: What Eudoxus said of pleasure Plato and Aristotle 
said of what they called happiness,? which they did hold to be the goal 
of human life. Eudoxus’s language about pleasure is strikingly paralleled 
by Plato’s on happiness in the Symposium (205 a): If someone is seeking 
happiness, ‘there is no need for the further question why he wishes to be 


happy; the answer seems pombe But for Plato the nappy man, ous 
ad thin st 1e nhi 
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the fourth argument ene himself points out, recalling the Ph ilebus, 


that Plato used a similar one to prove the opposite, that the Good itself 
eure (FN 11996 26) 
t Peres \oortt BL [wey 20). 
This argument [of Eudoxus] seems to show that pleasure is one of the good 
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when linked to another good than by itself. In fact itis by a similar argument 
that Plato denies that the Good is pleasure, because the pleasant life is more 
to be chosen when combined with wisdom than without it, and if the mixed 
life is better, pleasure is not the Good; for the Good cannot become more 
desirable by having anything added to it. 


t Phil, 530-55. See pp. 228f. above. Aristotle also disagreed with Plato on this point (EN 10 


ch. 4). 
a geo oo is One ¢ of ig many cases where 3 no bas gee h word describes p mecisely the 
ranslati n, and pr robab bly nearer 
fh any see ree ‘good fortune’ also comes near. 
3 Cf. in particular Phil, 6od—61a, where Socrates says that because the mixed life of pleasure 
and reason together is better than a life of either alone, therefore neither pleasure nor reason by 


itself can be the supreme Good. 
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Geography and ethnology.! Besides his mathematical, astronomical and 
philosophic interests, Eudoxus wrote a work not generally associated 
with the philosophical tradition but rather with men like Herodotus, 
Hecataeus and Ctesias. This was a Survey of the Earth or World-Survey? 
in at least seven books. From this we have a number of quotations or 
items of information, enough to suggest the flavour of the work, from 
which I take a few specimens. On Egypt Eudoxus could speak from the 
firm ground of personal experience. So he claims to have learned from 
Egyptian priests about the cause of the flooding of the Nile (fr. 287, and 
cf. 288),3 explains the different rules of the priests at Heliopolis and else- 
where regarding the use of wine (fr. 300, from bk 2), tells of the burial 
place of Osiris (fr. 291) and gives the reason why the Egyptians do not 
sacrifice pigs. He also relates a strange Egyptian myth about Ammon 
(whom the Greeks called Zeus) and offers an allegorical explanation 
(fr. 299). In treating of Persia, too, he showed an interest in its religion, 
writing of Ormuzd and Ahriman, the spirits of good and evil, and the 
date of Zoroaster (fr. 341). He mentioned the Scythian custom of 
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already described in more detail by Herodotus (4.62), and on a different 
subject used the evidence of language in connexion wit 


e e e 
origin of the Armenians. Polybius compared him with Ephorus as an 


authority on the foundation of Greek cities, their relationships and 
their founding fathers (fr. 328). 

The brief extracts are of course torn from their contexts. Some items, 
if Eudoxus simply recorded them as facts, would seem to show him up 
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1 F, Gisinger devoted a treatise to this, ‘Die Erdbeschreibung des E. von Knidos’ (1921). 

2 Democritus, it is true, was coupled with Eudoxus as having done the same (fr. 15 DK). 
Such surveys formed a recognized class, and included information about manners and customs 
as well as geography. Thus Aristotle at Pol. 1262a18, speaking of peoples who have wives in 
common, says that relationships may nevertheless be detected from the resemblance of children 
to their mothers, ‘which does actually happen according to some of those who compose world- 
surveys’. (Eudoxus himself spoke of this as a custom of the Massagetae in Asia (D.L. 9.8), but 
so had Herodotus before him, 1.216.1.) Again at Rhez. 1360434, * The world-surveys are useful 
for legislation, because from them can be learned the nomoi of foreign peoples.’ In other contexts 
the phrase refers to maps, e.g. Hdt. 4.36.2, 5.49.5, Arist. Meteor. 362b12 and probably also at 
350a16. For the map of Anaximander, called in our sources a tiva§, see vol. 1, 74. According to a 
scholium on Dionys. Periegetes (Gisinger, Eudoxus 14) Eudoxus himself made a tlva€ of the 
inhabited world, which is likely enough, though the scholiast’s description of Democritus as a 
pupil of Thales does not inspire confidence. 

3 Fragments are referred to by the numbering of Lasserre’s edition. 
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as considerably more credulous than Herodotus. He spoke for instance 
of a certain stone on a Phrygian mountain, such that whoever found it 
during the mysteries of Hecate went mad (fr. 338), and of two springs 
in Thessaly which turned sheep who drank of them respectively black 
or white—or piebald if they drank of both. According to Pliny he said 
that in southern Indi were men with feet a cubit long, wherea 
h they were called ‘sparrow-feet’ (fr. 

338). In conclusion a few one may be mentioned to restore Ene 

diem at 
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number of pieces of eae geographical information joie 
by the serious-minded geographer Strabo. Secondly, Dicks (Astron. 
289) produces evidence tending to show that he was the first to apply 
mathematical principles to geography. Finally, he had a third-century 
namesake Eudoxus of Rhodes, who wrote ‘Histories’, and although 
attempts to make him out the author of the World-Survey have 
decisively failed? some of the more fanciful items attributed simply to 
‘Eudoxus’ may be owed to the Rhodian and not the Cnidian. In any 
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folklore without always vouching for cher truth. Some were repeated 
from author to author—commonplaces, one might say, of ethnological 


lore—and Eudoxus might well have said with Herodotus (7.15 2.3): 


“My business is to cord what people tell, but not necessarily to believe 
it. This may be taken to apply to my whole work.’ 


Speustppus 
Speusippus, we are told, left a vast number of treatises and a good many 


dialogues: Diogenes (4.4-5) lists thirty as a selection. One wonders 
what we should make of him if we had even one of these works. As it is, 


™ It is an unfortunate oddity that the same Greek word, otpot@os, means both sparrow and 
ostrich, but I assume that sparrows are meant here. Gisinger (Eudoxus 20) finds ‘ostrich-footed’ 
compatible with the smallness of the women’s feet. He also finds the report ‘ durchaus glaubwirdig’. 
2 It would suffice to cite the precise references to ‘Eudoxus of Cnidus in the first book of his 
World-Survey’ in Sextus Empiricus and Athenaeus and ‘Eudoxus of Cnidus in the 7th book of 
his World-Survey’ in Apollonius (fr. 278b, 284a, 323 in L.). These refer respectively to the 
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Heracles, and a Libyan people who make honey from flowers like the bees, where Eudoxus’s 
authority appears to have been again Herodotus (4.194). Other references to ‘Eudoxus in the 
World-Survey’ may be regarded as similarly guaranteed. On the question of authenticity see 
Gisinger 2ff. Lasserre 237-9. 
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we depend on scraps of information, spiced with criticism, thrown to us 
by others, largely (at least for his metaphysics) by Aristotle and his 
commentators. He was obviously a central figure in the great Academic 
controversy about the Platonic Forms, whether they were credible and 
what should replace them if they were not. Aristotle’s own solution was 


very differen t from that of Speusippus, which he vigor ously o oppos 
owt 


Where, as with Plato, we can check his interpretations, we kno 
he disagrees he is not invariably neaone: or fair, and ae 
Speusippus we have not his own writings as a corrective. Moreove 
attempts to reconstruct Speusippan mietaphivdcs cannot confine them- 
selves to passages in which he is named but must have recourse to many 
others in which Aristotle speaks of ‘those who say’ such-and-such, and 
which in the light of other evidence are with varying degrees of con- 
fidence assigned to him.! Nor is it always easy to reconcile apparently 
conflicting reports even on so crucial a question as the position of the 
One in his philosophy. All credit is due to those who have made the 
attempt at reconstruction,? but apart from any aoe about the 
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Perhaps the time was ripe for Aristotle with his sympathy for lay 
opinion, clarity of exposition and respect for the individual, to step in 
and rescue philosophy from aimless wandering in mathematico- 
metaphysical mazes of Pythagorean inspiration. 

In their assessments of Speusippus modern interpreters differ widely. 
Merlan (see n. 2) on p. 117 says that on his own interpretation ‘his 
system is a highly original, interesting, possibly unique system in the 
pee) of Western ane sri Cherniss too extols his cae 
sommendine the eros lity o Spelicinpiic? Sysieth ... there is ite 
which does not have its Bee in Plato’s Parmenides’. 


t Ross, PTI 152f., lists passages in Aristotle where Sp. is either mentioned by name or 
referred to with certainty or high probability. 

2 T am thinking in particular of Merlan in ch. v of his P. to N. and H. A. S. Tarrant’s article 
‘Speusippus’ Ontological Classification’ in Phron. 1974. See also the concise account of Cherniss 
in Riddle, 33-43. On the position of the One, contrast Kramer’s and Merlan’s views: ‘Kramer 
places the One at the head of the list while Merian excludes it altogether’ (Tarrant, /.c. 131). 
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Life.t He was the son of Plato’s sister Potone, and lived into old age. 
His dates have been estimated at approximately 410-339. He was 
probably a member of the Academy from its foundation, and he became 
its head on Plato’s death in 347.2 He died eight years later. 


Ontology. Speusippus abandoned the Platonic Forms, repla ing them 
the P 


with numbers. Aristotle more than on 
goreans, with whom he obviously ha 
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for Speusippus numbers were, like the Forms, independent substances 
separate from the sensible world, though at the same time ‘mathematical 
numbers’, not Plato’s ‘ideal numbers’. The axioms of mathematics are 
true, ‘and gladden the soul’, but do not apply to sensibles; so also with 
mathematical magnitudes. He and his followers, says Aristotle, did not 
believe in Forms, either in themselves or identified with numbers (as by 
Plato in his old age). Numbers and mathematical objects were the first 
of existing things, and the first principle or starting-point (arché) of 
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was the complete, or perfect, number, and the foundation of all higher 
numbers, has aaey been noted on p. 438; and his substitution of 


numbers for the Platonic Forms is strikingly illustrated by his identifica- 
tion of the Creator’s peer (the ‘perfect living creature’ of Tim. 30c— 
31a) with the decad, to which he devoted half of his book on Pytha- 


gorean numbers.3 Apart from sensibles, Speusippus posited only the 


b] 


™ Details and full reff. in Merlan’s ‘Zur Biogr. des Sp.’, PAz/ol. 1959. Only the barest outline 
is possible, and M.’s article gives the impression of one gallantly trying to make bricks with very 
little straw, eked out with frequent use of ‘probably’, ‘possibly’, ‘it is natural to assume’, and 
similar expressions. D.L. (4.1-5) relates several possibly legendary incidents. He has been thought 
to draw on two contrasting traditions, a favourable and a hostile. A letter of Speusippus to Philip 
of Macedon, giving evidence of his strong pro-Macedonian sympathies, is generally believed to 
have been fully authenticated by Bickermann and Sykutris in Berichte Sachs. Akad. 1928. For his 
friendship with Dion, whom he is said to have encourageu in his expedition against Dionysius II, 
see Phutarch’s life of Dion and other sources mentioned by Stenzel, RE 1637. 

2 There is no point in speculating on the unknown reasons for this choice. It is not even 
known whether it was Plato’s or made by the Academy after his death. Speusippus was already 
an established philosopher in his late maturity. Aristotle was some twenty-six years younger, and 
Xenocrates, evidently also younger, succeeded in due course, while Aristotle set up a school of 
his own. It has been suggested that the reason may have been purely practical, connected with 
the legal inheritance of the property (Jaeger, Arist. 110; Chroust in REG 1971). 

3 Fr. 4, p. 54 Lang. On the grounds for regarding ten as the perfect number see Heath, Maths. 
in Aristotle 258-60. This and the work on Pythagorean numbers found mention in vol. 1, 260. 
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mathematica, substituting mathematical number for ideal.! Aristotle 
objects that these people believe in two different ‘ones’, the arché itself 
and the One which is the first number (cf. vol. 1, 249), which, hethought, 
simply brought them back to Plato’s distinction between ideal and 
mathematical numbers. As arché of ‘the first of ashing things’, the 
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but not universally, understood,? though this does not seem to suit the 
context in Aristotle very well. Iamblichus called it ‘not yet a ae 
but the foundation-stone of substances, for the cause is not yet such as 
that of which it is the cause’.3 Iamblichus also posits for Speusippus a 
pair of archai of numbers (and so of all substances), the One and its 
Opposite the Many, or unity and plurality, as Aristotle had strongly 
hinted at 1091a31.4 They apparently represented the formal and 


material principles respectively (Merlan PP: 88, 101). 
Although by calling the One a su 
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would seem io have been seeking that slain unity of sh reality in 
which Plato and Aristotle believed, Aristotle chides i 


made reality plural ‘Sneu sippus ’, he claims (Metaph. ae 
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there are scveal substances Tkinds of substance] beginning with the 
One, and archai for each substance, one for number, another for 
magnitudes, then another for soul; and so he spins out the substances. ’5 
Elsewhere he calls this ‘making nature episodic’ or disjointed, but, he 
complains, ‘the phenomena do not suggest that nature is made of dis- 
connected episodes, like a bad tragedy’. By calling this conception 


t Metaph. 1083a20, 1086a2. The name of Speusippus is provided by ps.-Alex. See frr. 42a-g 
Lang. For catver thy yuxtv see Metaph. 1090437. 
a See Merlan, P. to N. 95 with n. 1. M. notes on p. 96 that the same expression (ov 
7 ‘i 3 
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2.3 Volkmann). 
Con math, sc. p. 15, Tarrant, dc. 132. The point about cause and effect occurs in Plato, 
H. May. 2972 (if, as I believe, that dialogue i is genuine). See vol. 1v, 186. For the ascription of 
ch. 3 of Iamblichus to Speusippus, see Merlan’s ch. in P. to N. already referred to. 
4 Coa math. sc. p. 16, Tarrant 133. For comparison with Plato see p. 439 above. 
5 Merlan and Tarrant (see the latter, Ac. 131, 134, 141), relying on the passage from Iambl. 
Conn: math, sc. » SUPPOSE Speusippus to have ne five ovoiat in all, but differ over the lists 
il 
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‘episodic’ he means that ‘no one substance contributes to another by 
its existence or non-existence’. Changing the metaphor (with a pun on 
the double meaning of arché, ‘principle’ and ‘ government’) he says that 
nature cannot bear to be inefficiently governed, but as Homer says, ‘The 
ze of many is not Book: let one alone be king.’ (See Metaph. 1090b 19, 

076a1—4.) Pluralism did not suit Aristotle at all.t In the absence of 
Speman s own writings it is hard to assess the truth of this criticism, 
ies ne Pale criticism of one which moc pr recedes it 


— semen lam a2408 AD 


a the Forms, the serena ad Sengible aes but it is 
hardly fair to say that the Forms made no contribution to the existence 
and nature of the sensibles,? If Plato believed in an ultimate plurality, it 
would be found rather in the Creator, the Model, and the Receptacle of 
the Timaeus (but on this see pp. 441f. above). 

Another essential respect in which Speusippus’s system differed from 
both Plato’s and Aristotle’s is that he separated the One from the Good. 
The One was there in the beginning, but goodness was a late-comer. 


rly severe on thic because it CaAntT radicted his OW 
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fundamental doctrine of potentiality and act, according to which 
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Those are wrong who su ppose, like the Pythagoreans and Speusippus, that 
the finest and best is not in the begir nine [or ‘not in a first principle’, 


év &pyxij| on the grounds that the beginnings of plants and animals are their 
causes but fineness and perfection are in the products. The fact is that the 
seed comes from previously existing complete creatures. One might call a 
man the cause of the sperm, not the one who is born from it but another 
from whom the sperm came. 


t 1091 b 32 he gives another reason, namely that Speusippus (the name 
: swpoliel by his commentator, fr. 35b Lang) avoided attaching the 
Dive A eee eT Net ce ARR RIA WE ADEA 16 LOA AWMAGITAS aeril dd 
WOU LO LHS WIC, VECAUSE SLICE he IVTALIVUTI FO ILUIiil VP PpYositts, Cvli Wwuuld 


t ‘The pluralist maintains that the cosmos is made up of a number of disconnected entities ... 
[such] that they could quite well exist apart’ (Ewing, Fundamental Questions 206f.). Ewing adds 
that ‘Relatively few philosophers have adopted an at all radically pluralist view till very recent 
times.’ 

2 It was nevertheless one of Aristotle’s favourite criticisms of the Forms, e.g. at Metaph. 
991 a8-14, 1033 b26-8. 
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be the same as plurality. His position is further described by Iamblichus 
thus: 

But as for the One, it should not rightly be called beautiful or good owing to 
its being over and above the beautiful and the good. For as nature progresses 


further from the first ee first the beautiful appears, and then, at a greater 
distance from the beautiful, the good.! 


With one important qualification, then, Speusippus’s metaphysics 
might be called evolutionary, as opposed to teleology of the Aristotelian 
type. That is, in so far as goodness and beauty are not among the first 
principles or causes but come later in the ontological series. The same 
arene aotedlatik 


11.121 usiDDUS ace one af Frho 
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aim Speusippus as one of the ‘others’ who 
deny that goodness and evil are archai (Arist. Metaph. 1075436, fr. 35d 
Lang).? The qualification is that, so far as can be judged, Speusippus did 
not have in mind any temporal evolution, but only, like Aristotle, 
logical or causal priority and posteriority. Without the higher principles 
the lower ranks of being could not exist, but in fact all have existed from 
eternity. Numbers and geometrical figures are ‘generated’ from the One 
and plurality but their generation is to be understood as an intelligible 
or theoretical, not a creative or practical one. (So Proclus; see fr. 46 
Lang.) This obviously applies to all real—that is, intelligible and 
incorporeal—beings. Did it apply also to the physical world? His inter- 
pretation of Plato’s cosmology in that sense (p. 303 above) suggests 


sympathy with it. Note however the wav in which Proclus in fr. 46 
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contrasts him with the mathematician Menaechmus.3 Both are right, fie 
says, the Speusippans because geometrical problems do differ from 
mechanical, the subjects of which are physical and undergo generation 
and all sorts of change. Presumably, like (one must suppose) Plato on 
the Speusippan view of him, Speusippus would regard the formation of 
the physical elements by the imposition of ‘figures and numbers’ on 


I Comm math ov nn thin in Tae te es ’ 


Comm. math. sc. p. 16.10ff. in Tarran 

2 Yet if we trust Aristotle the primary archai ot totally divorced from values. The One, 
if not the Good, was a good, for here too, he ae Speusippus seems to have followed the 
Pythagoreans who placed the One in the column of goods (Metaph. 1096b 5; for the Pythagorean 
columns see vol. 1, 245). According to Iamblichus, as we have just seen, beauty and goodness 
only appear at a later stage. We can only grope our way back to Speusippus (if we think it worth 
while), as Merlan and Tarrant have done with ingenuity and acumen. 

3 For Menaechmus see p. 491 below. 
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sheer plurality as timeless, but the creatures put together from these 
elements as literally mortal and changeable. However, without his own 
writings there is little point in continuing to speculate along the shaky 
lines of tradition. 


to, Speusippus id nti 
ft the universe. He sls said that God was not the same 


as the Creator o 

as either the One or the Good, but of a nature peculiar to himself 
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essences of which Aristotle complained. 


Biology. In a work whose title (Homoia) may be rendered either 
“Resemblances’ or ‘Homogeneous objects’,3 Speusippus developed the 
method of classification begun by Plato in his dialectical illustrations 
and vigorously pursued by Aristotle in the field of purely natural 


wa48rT 


science. We possess a number of extracts, mostly from Athenaeus (frr. 
5-26 Lang), which together name some fifty-five species and genera of 


ave suggested that Speusippus 


t A cosmological note in passing. Speusippus believed in five elements which he assigned 
respectively to the five Platonic figures. See fr. 4, p. 54 Lang, and cf. pp. 284f. above. Otherwise 
no details of his cosmology are recorded. 

2 Fr. 38 and fr. 4, p. 54 Lang, 1 tol travtés trointi Oe@. Zeller (p. 1000 with n. 3) can hardly 
have been right in identifying the divine Nots with the world-soul of Timaeus, and the passage 


about 76 tipiov in Theophr. (fr. 41 Lang), which he refers to the centre and extremities of the 
casmic sphere. is corrupt and obscure. Tarrant (1c. 129). in a passing mention, does not seem to 
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give it a spatial reference. Frank (P. u. sog. P. 252) saw it as an instance of Sp.’s Pythagoreanism: 
the association of 16 tipiov with tiv epi oO péoov ywpav and t& é&kpa shows, he thought, 
adherence to the Philolaic system in which fire occupied the centre of the universe because fire is 
Tiwtwtepov than earth, the most honourable body should occupy the most honourable place, 
and limits are more honourable than what lies between them (Arist. Cae/. 29330; for the Philolaic 
system see vol. 1, 282ff.). Frank’s view was accepted by Ross and Fobes (Theophr. Metaph. p. 74), 
but see Cherniss, ACPA 558ff., Riddle 64 with n. 23: ‘there is some evidence that Speusippus 
held an astronomical theory different from all three [those of Plato, Eudemus and Heraclides], 
though not the so-called Philolaic system’. He refers to Arist. De motu an. 699a17-24, the 
relevance of which to the astronomy of Sp. is not very easy to see. 

3 Full information and discussion, including comparisons with Plato, in Stenzel, RE 2. Reihe, 
vi. Halbb. 1638 ff. On the title “Opora he points out that the Forms were for Plato t& cel dpora 
(e.g. Rep. §85c). Whether as transcendent Form or mental concept, 6uo10v signifies that element 
in different things which can be summed up in the universal, to tv m&o1 tavtév of the Meno. 
Of things themselves in the same genus it means homogeneous, e.g. pleasures, which, gua pleasures, 
are taoas duolas (Phil. 13¢). Phdr. 271a contrasts S6poiov with toAveidés. Aristotle considered 
the study of dpo1e to be a useful preparation for inductive and deductive arguments and definition 
(Top. 108b7). For his statement of the principles to be followed in zoological classification see 
Part. an. 1, chh. 2—4, and on his criticisms of the dichotomic methods of Speusippus, Cherniss, 
ACPA 56-62. 
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was not studying nature for its own sake, like Aristotle, but simply as a 
means to the perfection of dialectic, though all agree that, whatever his 
ultimate aim, he made a significant contribution to natural science. The 
nearest parallel in Plato would be the zoological diairesis of Pol. 
264) ff., ne lige of which is only to teach a more general lesson about 
the importance of correct diairesis in general. The only evi 
this ju ae is that most of the extant biological fragments are 
quoted from the second book of the Homoia, and none from any other, 
from which it is conjectured that the other books contained similar 
divisions in non-biological fields. Lang suggested physics, ethics and 
metaphysics, but for this we have no evidence at all. Stenzel simply 
invoked the analogy with Plato’s Sophist and Politicus, which begs the 
question.? It is no less likely that the new method inspired the more 
scientifically inclined among his companions, as it certainly did Aristotle, 
to use it as a tool for their own special interests. For Plato himself 
dialectic, though the highest of all branches of investigation, remained 
a ee instrument to assist the mind in its progress as far 
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Plato ae natural world was in his later dialogues assuming an ever- 
increasing importance. The often quoted passage from contemporary 


comedy depicts both him and Qnen LISIDDUS a 


Ss 
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dasigction through empirical observations.4 


Philosophical method and epistemology. We have already looked at the 
use made by Speusippus of the dialectical method in biology. In ch. 2 of 
De part. an. bk 1 Aristotle criticizes those who confine it strictly to 
dichotomy, and these are usually taken to include Speusippus.5 As to 


t So Lang 18f., Stenzel, dc. 1640f. His researches ‘did not spring from a genuine scientific 
interest’; ‘the whole work was directed to the art of dialectic’; his biological studies ‘were used 
as material as exercises in dialectic’. Lang’ s reluctance to take his biological achievernent 
y: ‘quamvis dissin 
rerum naturalium quadamntents Spinilarentus 3 

2 See Lang p. 18, Stenzel RE 1648. 

3 Cf. Cherniss, ACPA 46f. 

4 Epicrates fr. 11 Kock, quoted by Lang on pp. rgf. For a translation see Field, P. and Cs. 
38f. and cf. p. 132 above and vol. rv, 22 n. 2. 

5 Cherniss, Riddle 371. and ACPA 565 Jaeger, Arist. 330 n. 2; Stenzel, RE 1651 and 1653. 
Unless I have overlooked something, there is no evidence for this either in the “Opora or in the 
ethics feacmen tsi The classification of words. tow hich: weshall comeshonlv.aaclud 
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definition, Aristotle mentions some who hold that it is impossible to 
define anything by diairesis without knowledge of all that exists, and his 
Greek commentators agree in ascribing the doctrine to Speusippus.! The 
argument is that the aim of definition is to distinguish its object from 
everything else; this necessitates being able to state in what oS it 


‘ _— n rato) “aan wr ra am 24€eRA Mm mne nless raw a .% k ows abn 
differs from all other things, whi ch j is impossible uniess One KNOWS tn 


1€ 
distinguishing characteristics of them also. The ancient commentators 


took this as a sceptical denia l of the possibility of definition by division, 
but the moderns reject this as inconsistent with the rest of what we 
know about Speusippus, and claim (to quote Ross) that his point was 
rather ‘an insistence on the unity of knowledge and ne necessity of a 
wide knowledge of facts as a basis of theory’. This however would be 
very different from what Aristotle reports, namely that on this view 
“one who would define must know a// things’ and that ‘it is impossible 
to know how something differs from every other thing without know- 
ing every other thing’. If Speusippus had held the twin Platonic 
doctrines of the Forms and of knowledge as recollection, he eae have 
had in mind the teaching of the Meno that all nature is relat nd the 
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soul has learned everything in and between successive i emaasEe but 
this would be even more unlike what we know about him. 


Before leaving diatresis. we had better look at a much-discu ssed non- 
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biological example of it, namely his classification of words3 (fr. 32 
as follows: 


4 
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words 
tautonyms heteronyms 
homonyms synonyms separate polyonyms paronyms 
heteronyms 


t An. 
goes back to Aristotle’s pupil, Eudemus of Rhodes. 

2 For the views of Zeller, Cherniss and Ross see Ross’s note on the passage in Aristotle, 
post. pp. 659f. For Stenzel the ancient view rested on ‘an easily explained icindeaundie®. 

3 dvépata, including at least nouns and adjectives. 
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bank where the wild thyme grows, bank where one keeps an account). 
Synonymy occurs when things share both name and nature, as ‘animal’ 
is synonymous when applied to man or ox. (The example is Aristotle’s, 
Catt. 1a6. In this sense synonyma are obviously rather different from 
synonyms as commonly understood today.) Blelescnynyy connotes the 
giving of different names. ‘Separate heteronyms’ applies to things 
different in both name and nature (haddock, cow). Where several oon 
are appuee to one object, as for instance in poetic and prosaic diction, 
it is polyonymous, and the words are polyonyms. (The example given 
by Simplicius, our informant on all this, might be translated ‘sword, 
brand, blade’.) Paronym applies to different inflections from the same 
root, its nominate being variously related to the same concept (just, 
justly, justice). The interest of all this for scholars has lain in its 
relationship to the somewhat similar scheme of Aristotle. 

Of more general interest is his theory of knowledge, and in particular 
the role of sensation in it. Sextus gives a clear account, which can be 


ee from Shep Like Plato he divided the objects of cogni- 
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judged by epistemonic reason’, the sensible were judged similarly by 
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varies sensation ae epistemonic’ ae that both alike convey 
wledge): ‘Sens the ru th ofr eason >In this he ic 
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close to Restos. who cual denied sensation with nous, the 
faculty which has an intuitive grasp of the truth. Intuition, Aristotle 
believed, comes into play at both ends of the scale of knowledge. 
Through the senses it gives the mind its awareness of the lowest 
universal, and when the discursive reason (which can only deal with 
universals) has taken the dialectical process as far as it can, then nous 
makes the leap to the ultimate archai.3 All this suggests that towards the 
end of Plato’s life, his thoughts (as set down in the Seventh Letter, pp. 


* Hambruch in 1904 argued that Aristotle treated homonymy, synonymy and the rest as 


properties of things to which words were applied, whereas Sp. treated them as properties of 
words, though the influence of Sp. led Aristotle on occasions to use the words in their Speusippan 
senses. Lang and Stenzel supported him, but his interpretation has been challenged by J. Barnes 
in CQ 1971. 

2 Sext. Adv. math. 7, 145; Procl. Eucl. p. 178 Friedlein, 148 of Morrow’s translation (frr. 29 
and 30 Lang). 

3 EN 1143a12-b14, where bys ais€now, toUto 8 tot: vols and 10 Kal &pxt} Kal TEs vols 
are especially to be noted. Aliso relevant is the last ch. of An. post. 2. 
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404~7 above) and those of Aristotle and Speusippus, though not 
coinciding, were at least converging, and from a comparison of the three 
colleagues one may get an impression of the stimulating discussions 
that must have gone on in the Academy. 
The passage in Proclus quotes Speusippus’s account of intuition and 


discursive reason which wrratr ho eanracar som aarhat as follows: Tn 
9 Wiiiell oes pe renaerea SsOmewriat aS rOmuOws: in 
general, says Speusippus, there are some things which the intellect in 


its researches simply puts forward without any elaborate process of 
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clearer apprehension than has sight of what is visible. Others it cannot 
seize upon immediately, but progresses towards them by inference, and 
endeavours to track them down by way of their consequences.! 


Psychology. Olympiodorus, writing some eight to nine hundred years 
after Speusippus, reports that he (and also Xenocrates) believed the 
irrational as well as the rational soul to be immortal. This, as Zeller says, 
would bea departure from Plato.? His only other recorded observation 


on the soul 1 ot claim to understand fully. lamblichus 
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writing of those who give a mathematical explanation of the soul’s 
nature, and more particularly an explanation in terms of figure and 
‘¢ 


extension. 1.e geometrical, savs that Sneu sippus located its essence ‘in 
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the form (shape or dapat idea) of what is extended in all directions’. 
Lang (fr. 40) puts them under the heading ‘soul of the world’. Diogenes 
(3.67) ascribes to Plato himself a notion of the soul as ‘the form of the 
spirit (pneuma) which is extended in all directions’. The ‘all-extended 
pneuma’ shows the interpretation to be a Stoic one, and indeed 
Posidonius defined soul as ‘the form of what is extended in all direc- 
tions, itself constructed according to number that embraces concord’ 
(Plut. An. Procr. 1023), fr. 141a EK). From Speusippus onwards these 


post- Platonic writers e vidently suppo osed themselves to be basing their 
4 ve 
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maeus, and indeed 
t Stenzel (RE 1660) notes interesting coincidences of vocabulary with Plato. éragr, recalls 
EperrteoOat (with realities, truth and divinity as its objects; Pho. 79d, Symp. 212a, Phdr. 2534). 
51é€oS0s is used of dialectical procedure at Pol. 277b. The metaphor of hunting (@\pa) in a 
similar philosophical context occurs at Pho. 66c. 
2 Fr. 55 Lang, Zeller 11.1, 1008. Stenzel (RE 1657) on the contrary says ‘like Plato in the 
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Plato’s expressions, whatever his intention, sometimes make it difficult 
to believe that he did not imagine the soul itself as extended. (Cf. 
pp. 314-17 above.) The inclusion of Speusippus among those who ex- 
plained its being mathematically suggests that by ‘the form—or 
rational configuration (Cherniss)—of the extended’ he meant some- 
ike the Spier co seca which, in the Timaeus, the 
Demiurge imposed on the ass. So much at least is true, that 
for Plato number, one amis 
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Ethics: Speusippus on pleasure. Speusippus wrote much on ethics, The 
list includes works on justice, friendship, wealth and pleasure, and an 
Aristippus which must also have been concerned with pleasure. Happi- 
ness for him lay? in the perfect functioning of one’s natural powers. All 
men desired this, but the good man aimed at peace of mind (coyAngia, 

freedom from disturbance). The virtues, he added, were instruments of 
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way added the need for favourable ae circumstances, as to which 


we read that Cnancinniie)e “ry rh la claiming that the “71 e man was alway. 


read that Speusippus, while claiming that the wis 
happy, did not deny that misfortunes like poverty, bereavement and 
physical pain were evils.3 

Something is known of his view of pleasure, a central topic of discus- 
sion in the Academy, as Eudoxus, Speusippus, Aristotle and Plato’s 


t Any who wish to follow up this difficult and insufficiently documented matter may find 
assistance in the following: (1) Cherniss: (a) Riddle 73f., (6) ACPA 509-11, (c) notes on Plut. 
De an. procr. 1023b, Loeb ed., pp. 219-21. On the scanty evidence it seems daring to suggest 
(Riddle 73f.) that fr. 40 does not represent, indeed is incompatible with, Sp.’s own view. (2) 
Merlan: (a) Philol. 1959, 201f., (6) P. to N. 36-40. I still find it a difficulty that Aristotle, Sp.’s 
contemporary and colleague, accuses him of teaching that numbers, magnitudes and the soul had 


ius 


different &pyai. (Cf. p. 460 above and Merlan, P. to N. 37.) (3) H. A. S. Tarrant in Phron. 1974, 
iqi f. He refers to Theophrastus, Metaph. p. 12 R. and F. (Sp. fr. 51 Lang), b put looking at this 
in its context I doubt whether Theophrastus intended to attribute anything more to Sp. than a 
refusal to pursue far enough the series of derivations from first principles. 

2 That is, according to the Christian writer Clement of Alexandria in the second century A.D. 
(fr. 57 Lang). 

3 The information comes from Cicero (fr. 58 b Lang), whose source was Antiochus of Ascalon. 
(See Zeller 11.1, 1009 n. 1, 995 n. 1.) Antiochus (second cent. B.c.) aimed at reconciling Academic, 
penipareie and Stoic doctrines, and ns passage has a strongly Stoic flavour. It also unites 
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Philebus bear witness. He denied what Eudoxus and Aristotle main- 
tained, that because pain is an evil and pleasure is the opposite of pain, 
therefore pleasure must be good. Using a mathematical analogy, he said 
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the form: If pain is bad, it does not soe that pleasure is good, for evil 
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but did not so much refute it directly as ane the counter-argument 
that all men seek pleasure, and what all seek must be the best (115325). 
This seems to have been the prevailing Academic view. It was one of 
the three criteria of the good in Plato’s Philebus (p. 201 above), and 
repeated by Eudoxus (p. 453).? At the same time Speusippus’s argument 
bears some resemblance to Aristotle’s own idea that goodness lies in the 
mean: rashness and cowardice are opposites, but both are bad. The 


virtue of courage | is opposed to both, and lies between. Similarly (say 
the scholia on Aristotle) Sneusi 
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contrasting evils. Between them lay the intermediate state of painless- 


ness, and this was good. Painlessness (éAutria) corresponds to the 
undisturbed state (d0xAnoia) mentioned by Clement, and brings him 


close to Epicurus in his denies 


Xenocrates 


Life and character. Xenocrates was the last head of the Academy who 
could speak of Plato from personal acquaintance. He was also reported 
to have taught both Zeno and Epicurus, which is just possible and shows 
what a short bridge is needed between the early Academy and the 
Hellenistic philosophers.4 The moderns like to speak of him in superior 


t EN 1153b4, 117345. On the argument é& tot évavtiou see Cherniss, 4CPA 36f. 

2 In view of this it is interesting that one scholiast (fr. 6od Lang) has taken the rather puzzling 
ov yap &v pain Strep Kaxdv tT elvan thy ASovrv of 1153b6 as if it were o¥ yékp &v gain tis: he 
writes ovSels yap &v patn KTA. It is in fact difficult to see how Sp. could have denied, on his own 

arguments, that pleasure was an evil. 

3 For the question whether Sp. is to be identified with the enemies of Philebus at Plato, Pail. 
44b-d, as well as a fuller discussion of his views on pleasure, see M. Schofield in Mus. Helv. 1971. 
For the opinion, going back to Wilamowitz, that Sp.’s argument and Aristotle’s rebuttal of it are 
alike unclear, see Schofield p. 17 and Stenzel, RE 1666. &\utia is reminiscent of the téxvn dAuTas 
of Antiphon (vol. 111, 290f.)—not that Sp. need have had him in mind. 

4 D.L. 7.2, 10.1 aad 13; Cicero, N.D. 1.26.72; Numenius, SV F1 p. 8 fr. 11. Hence information 
about X. is to be found in several recent books on the transition from Plato to later Greek 
thought. The Academy as a preparation for Stoicism is a theme of Kramer’s Platonismus und 
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or condescending tones. T. H. Martin’s judgement has already been 
quoted (p. 304 n. 2 above). ‘This puritanical but rather insignificant 
man’, says Lesky. Henry Jackson called him a kindly moralist who 
carried on Plato’s philosophy out of piety but did not understand it, a 
verdict which Wilamowitz found ‘treffend’. More severe is Frank’s 
r’ (we possess none of his writi 

ent character, but his contributions to Saecks ess 
impressive.! In face of the scanty evidence one may m 
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hesitant, but it 
serious character, intellectually slow and solid rather than brilliant, but 
that he combined morality with wit may be suggested by the saying 
attributed to him that it is children rather than boxers who need 
ear-protectors.? 

Unlike Speusippus, he was not an Athenian, but came from Chalcedon 
on the Bosporus. He lived to eighty-one, probably from about 395 to 
314, became Plato’s pupil ‘in his youth’ (D.L. 4.6), and was head of the 


Academy from the death of aie in 338. 3 Apart from this, the 
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to himself and Aristotle to visit Hermeias, tyrant of Atarneus i 
west Asia senna after Plato’s death (of which more will be 
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tee embassy to Antipater in 322. Diogenes speaks also of an 


helleni Stl sche Philosophie, who writes that the Academic ‘ Prinziptenlehre’ is the historical ‘ missing 
link’ between Platonic and Stoic cosmology (1972, p. 129). Cf. also his earlier Der Ursprung der 
Geistesmetaphystk, Unters. z. Gesch. des Platonismus zwischen Platon und Plotin (1964, 2nd ed. 
1967), and Merlan’s From Platonism to Neoplatonism (1953). On the possible influence of the 
early Academy on Plotinus see also Dodds’s article ‘The Parm. and the Neoplatonic “‘One’’’ in 
CQ 1928, with its mention of Speusippus on p. 140. 

t Lesky, HGL 543; Jackson quoted by Wilamowitz, P/. 1, 729; Frank, P. u. sog. P. 42; 
Field, OCD s.v. If we may with Dorrie (RE 1512) distinguish between ‘the only [biographical] 
source to be taken seriously’, i.e. the Academicorum Index from Herculaneum, and the ‘later, 
purely anecdotal tradition’, the evidence on which these writers rely comes wholly from the latter. 

2 Fr. 96 H. (p. 471 n. 2 below), from Plutarch. Plato is said to have remarked that he needed the 
spur, and advised him to sacrifice to the Graces (D.L. 4.6; cf. Plut. De aud. 47e). For reff. to his 
moral strength and integrity see Zeller, 11.1, 988 n. 3. 

3 D.L. 4.14 is unusually precise about the date of his headship, ‘for 25 years from the archon- 
ship of Lysimachus in the second year of Ol. 110’. According to the Acad. Index the head was 
elected by the members. Heraclides and Menedemus were a few votes behind Xenocrates, and 
Aristotle did not compete, being at the time at Philip’s court in Macedonia. This account does not 
necessarily conflict with the story in Diogenes (4.3) that Speusippus in his last days asked Xeno- 
crates to come and take charge of the school. See Merlan, ‘ The Successor of Speusippus’, 74PA 


1946. 
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earlier mission to Philip, of which Xenocrates was the only member 
proof against bribery.! 


Writings. The list in Diogenes shows him to have been a prolific and 
versatile writer, and brings home once more how scanty and pe 
ack iat eh | ae Paper [ee S om pas os Pa em nr Asa Te a ze Pe Ene) [FN + ee ewe ren i A ce ~~ Porn 
19 UUL ALIUW iCage Ul LiwWoe Wier. Furi CAdllipic, ne wrote da treatise On 
astronomy in six books, yet nothing is reported of his seam Uuticns to 


that subject, nor, ina different field, of the content of the four books on 


Being and knowledge. No more than Plato did Xenocrates keep these 
two apart. He posited three levels of being, which he put in a cosmo- 
logical setting. There were the things beyond the heavens, the heavens 
themselves, and the things within the heavens. In terms of cognition, 
the first were objects of intelligence, the third of sensation, and the 
heavens themselves he called composite, as being both perceptible to 
sight and intelligible through astronomy, and objects of belief or 


division of cognition is new. The judgement of ‘epistemonic reason’ is 
firm and true, that of sensation is true, but less so than the first (sze in 


Sextus),5 and doxa, the mixed, is partly true and partly false. Plato 
normally recognized only two main divisions of being, intelligible and 
sensible, equating sensation with doxa as at Tim. 27e—28a.° The intel- 


1 D.L. 4.8-9. On the embassy to Antipater cf. Dérrie, RE 1513; on that to Philip, Merlan, 
Philol. 1959, 205 f. 

2 According to Plutarch (Ady. Col. 1126d) he had received a request for such advice from the 
great conqueror himself. 

3 Sextus, Xenocr. fr. 5 H. The fragments of Xenocrates were collected, with an essay on his 
philosophy, by R. Heinze in 1892, and reff. here will often be by name of source and fr. number 
only. Essential passages can be conveniently consulted in de Vogel, Gr. Phil. 1, 274-82. None 
are fragments in the strict sense, and Dérrie’s warning about their imperfect authority and trust- 
worthiness (RE 1517f.) should be noted. 4 Rep. 7, §29d-30¢; vol. Iv, 524. 

§ Cf. Plac. 1v.9.2 (Diels, Dox. p. 396): ol &t1d tis "AxaSnulas [tas aloOtoeis] Uyieis pdv ... 
ou ay GAnbeis. 

© The mathematical ‘intermediates’ form in some respects a third class (vol. 1v, 343), but 
the cy still belong to the intelligible world (the upper half of the Line of Rep. joy d), and X.’s idea 
of the heavens as a separate object of doxa is his own. Asclepius in his commentary (fr. 34 H.) 
says that in second place after the Forms X. put the objects of Sidvoia, that is of mathematics, 
namely lines and planes, then lastly physical objects. If both sources are correct, it remains 
obscure how this scheme is related to the one described by Sextus. 
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ligible essences beyond the heavens immediately recall Phaedrus 247¢ ff, 
and cannot be other than the Platonic Forms, in whatever guise 
Xenocrates conceived them. ‘Epistemonic Jogos’ was also a phrase of 
Speusippus (p. 466 above), and one can imagine the arguments which 
must have taken place over the sea wae sensation too could 
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of it with nous (p. 415 above). 


neopnrastus, in the passage trom nis M Letaphysics 
already quoted,! exempts Xenocrates from his criticism of those who 
start from certain fixed principles, like the One and the Indefinite Dyad, 
but instead of completing the series of successive derivations from them, 
merely proceed to an arbitrary point and then stop.? ‘But Xenocrates 
did somehow give everything its place in the cosmic order—sensibles, 
intelligibles, mathematicals, and divine things as well.’ This may be 
taken with a passage in Aristotle (AZetaph. 1028b24) where after men- 
tioning Plato and Speusippus he passes to a third theory, of ‘those who 
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on them, namely lines, surfaces, and so on until one comes to the 
heavens and sensible things’. This, says the commentator Asclepius, 


refers to Xenocrates.3 The process starts fram the One and unlimited 


to Xenocrates.3 The process starts from the One and unlimited 
Plurality, also called the Indefinite Dyad (as by Plato) and the ever- 
flowing. Later writers called it matter, though it does not look as if 
Xenocrates himself used this term.4 Next come numbers, derived from 
the imposition of limit on undefined Plurality by the agency of the One, 
and so on.5 The continuity of the scheme depends of course on the 
Pythagorean derivation of physical objects from mathematical numbers 
and figures: from the point (1) comes the line (2), from that the surface 
(3), from the surface the elementary solid (the tetrahedron, 4), and from 
that, in unbroken continuity, the physical, perceptible world. Such 


} Winuity, sical, perceptible world. 

1 On p. 436. Part of it appears as fr. 26 in Heinze. 

2 Whom precisely he has in mind, it is difficult to say. Speusippus is separately mentioned as 
doing the same thing, and Plato is named and half-heartedly excused immediately afterwards. 

3 Fr. 34 H. The plural is common form, like of tepi for a philosopher himself. 

4 Fr, 28 H. Cf. especially dévaov thy UAnv alvittopevos. 

5 Plut. An. procr. 1012d-e (fr. 68 H.). This is given as X.’s interpretation of the composition 
of the World-soul in Timaeus, but leaves no doubt that he adhered to it himself. The One and 
the Dyad he equated with the supreme gods. (See below.) 
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theories, as Aristotle frequently complained, treated units as if they were 
magnitudes, and derived things heavy or light from elements which 
were neither. They were pretty clearly followed by Plato himself, at 
least in his latest and most Pythagorean phase. (See pp. 285, 288 above.) 


or. 


O enocrates defined He Platonic Form as ‘a para digm natic 
cause of naturally constituted things . . . a separate and divine cause’.? 
c t this seems intended to apply to Plato’s conception, but 

is no reason to think that Xenocrates abandoned it himself. 

The accepted view of the different Academic theories of the relation 
between Forms and numbers is as stated succinctly by Heath (Maths. in 
Arist. 220): Plato separated ideal from mathematical numbers, Speusip- 
pus recognized mathematical numbers only, and Xenocrates identified 
the two. Weare still dogged by Aristotle’s reluctance to mention names, 
but this deficiency is sometimes made up by his Greek commentators, 
and the distinctions seem pretty firmly established. For Xenocrates we 
have j just seen the statement that he identified Forms and numbers, and 
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that ‘the number belonging to the Forms and mathematical number are 
the same’. Other passages suggest a same thing,3 though our faith in 


the commentato ors. on wham we Oo n hax ve to rely for any exolicit 
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mention of the name Xenocrates, is aol shaken by their one 
association of him with Speusippus on this point.4 Assuming the 
attribution to be correct, Xenocrates took from Plato the conception of 
ideal numbers as ‘separately existing and the first causes of what is’, and 
hence not mutually comparable or addible as mathematical numbers 
are, and modified it by making no difference between the two kinds 

t So Proclus (fr. 30 H.). On the limitation to té& xat& puoi del cuveotdta see Heinze pp. 


52-6. Kramer (P. und H. Phil., n. 40 on p. 116) takes it in its strict sense, as excluding Forms of 
artefacts, which contradicts Ep. 7, 342€ (pp. 407f. above). Plato’s own views on this are of course 


ore Le Poa Looe Bern de-nainld hav se catia gti as Jj. wm Ua nesls: ac Sotpecethiee on che: Sheet Kal 
AUCH UCVALCU, DUL NCTE it coulda Nave been intended more 1 Oscly, ad everytni 5 =4 il thie pnysica 1 
world’. As for del, on which Heinze has a note (p. 56), I take it to have its common meaning of 
‘from time to time’: the things which are continually being produced in the natural world. 


2 On p. 152 of PT/ Ross has collected references to the passages in Aristotle which may be 
assigned to X. either certainly or with high probability. 

3 See fr. 34 H.; also Ross’s note on 1028b24 and his discussion in vol. 1 of the Metaph., 
Ixxiv—vi. 

4 See Ross on 1076a20-1 and Heinze, frr. 34 and 35 (ps.-Alex.) and fr. 36 (Syrianus). 
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5 Arist. Metaph. 1080a12ff. Cf. p. 437 n. 1 above. 
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of number, or in the terms applied by Aristotle to Plato, between the 
Forms and the ‘intermediates’. Of his development of this strange 
theme we know little, but it sounds like a further lapse into earlier 
Pythagorean ideas. Aristotle, no friend to number-metaphysics anyway, 
castigated it as ‘the worst of the three modes’. 


Theology: gods and daemons. Xenocrates tended to see everything in 
theological terms. For him indeed ‘everything was full of gods’ , as 


i lldlcs said. i ni SS tarts Wi 
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1 tne nrst pr rinciples, and recalls the Timaeus 
(fr. 15 H.). The One for him was the supreme male deity, the Father, 
the Reason which rules in the heavens, Zeus. The Dyad was ale: 
Mother of the Gods.! Her portion was the region beneath the heavens, 
which she animates as ‘soul of the whole’. This has been called dualism, 
but as DGrrie has pointed out (RE 1520), the Dyad is clearly sub- 
ordinate to the Monad. So in Plato the soul of the world was created by 
the supreme Reason. Being indefinite and unlimited, the Dyad seems to 
correspond rather to Plato’s ‘receptacle’, or unformed matter, on which 
Mind imposed order ‘by forms and numbers i 


ivil na imposed oraer vy orms ana numober e Aenoc wy 
seem, adapted this by making the matter alive, thereby settling on his 
own account a question which has bothered Plato’s interpreters to this 
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above). As in Plato, the heavens and the fiery stars were also gods, eight 
in all: the sphere of the fixed stars (where the stars themselves are 
dispersa membra of a single god), the planets, sun and moon (Cicero, 
fr. 17 H.). Plutarch (fr. 18) speaks of a ‘highest’ Zeus, “who dwells 
among the unchangeable and uniform realities’ (which readers of Plato 
would instantly recognize as the Forms), and also a ‘lowest’, in the 
sublunary region. This must be Hades or Pluto, known also in Greek 
religion as ‘another Zeus’ or ‘Zeus of the paneea aia 2 material 


owers, a and were given the names of traditional 
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elements also had divi sine 
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gods.3 


t Another Pythagorean echo? A so-called fragment of Philolaus (fr. 20a DK) runs: ‘ Philolaus 
says that the Dyad is the consort of Cronus.’ 2 Aesch. Suppl. 231, Hom. J1. 9.457. 
3 This goes back to Empedocles, about whose distribution of the divine names there is 
considerable doubt. X.’s identification of Hades with air (which may be taken as certain, in spite 
of a lacuna at this point in the text of fr. 15) may afford some slight support to those who suppose 
that E. did the same. It also fits with the assignment to Hades of the sublunary region (t& U1 
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GEATVTVV, fr. 18) rather tnan sub- terrestrial. 
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Xenocrates was a great believer in daemons, those denizens of the 
middle air of whom Plato speaks in the Symposium, and retailed much 
lore about them.! Though immortal and more powerful than men, they 
did not possess the divine pure and unmixed, but knew pleasure and 
suffering and were sires oF emotions.? To bis pythagorizing mind the 
geo! 1etrical analogy in ruded here as every where, and in a rather forced 
simile he compared tl e di ferent forms of life to triangles, the gods to 
the cauilaterals equal in every direction, daemons to the isosceles, equal 
in one way but not in another as possessing divine power but the feel- 
ings of mortals, and mortals to the scalene, in every way unequal. There 
were both good and bad daemons, and the unpleasant features of Greek 
cult, such as unlucky days, scourgings, fasting, abusive language and 
obscenity he explained as desirable not to the gods, but to the perverted 
taste of the bad daemons. He seems to have been perfectly serious, and 
it should be noted that Plutarch, our authority for all this demonology 
(frr. 23-5 H.), has his speaker attribute some features of it not only to 
Pythagoras earlier but to Plato and Speusippus as well. If he is to be 
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superstitions could flourish alongside the serious philosophy, political 
7 and advanced mathematics of which we also know. As for Plato 
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ae 202 d—203a as symbolic or mythical, and the iaemGaie lore of 
Xenocrates as the mark of an inferior intellect. Its motive however 
seems to have been the worthy and Platonic one of denying to the gods 
any responsibility for the darker and less reputable side of Greek 
religion. 


3 


Cosmology and physics. A few scraps are recorded.3 Xenocrates, like 
Aristotle, believed the cosmos to be ungenerated, and (unlike Aristotle) 
maeus in that way. Doubtless he posited a fifth element 
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(aither), which he also ascribed to his 1 
speaker in De facie credits him with an original scheme for the elemental 
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master (p. 284 n. 4). Plutarch’s 


1 They were of course objects of traditional belief, and Heinze outlines their previous history, 
from Hesiod onwards, on pp. 83 ff. For Plato see pp. 89-92. 

2 So of course were the gods themselves in Homer and popular belief, but a philosophic 
theologian would deny this, Cf. Plato, PAcl. 33b. 

3 Cf. also additional note on pp. 489 f. below. 
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composition of the heavenly bodies and the earth. I find it obscure, and 
since he has just given a wrong application to a passage from the 
Timaeus,! he is perhaps confused about Xenocrates too. Plutarch’s 
statement is: 


Xenocrates says that the stars and the sun are composed of fire and os igs 


water (and .. .?|? and the third densiey: ania that scien de cena nor te 
rare by itself is capable of acquiring soul. 


The three densities (or dense substances; adjective without noun in the 
Greek) are neither explained nor mentioned elsewhere.3 He is reported 
to have said that the stars all lie in one plane. This must refer to the 
planets, said Zeller; it must refer to the fixed stars, said Dorrie; and 
there we may leave it.4 


Indivisible lines, atomic bodies, parts and wholes. Following Plato (if we 
may trust Aristotle: see p. 439 above), Xenocrates believed in minimum 
ntl opposed b A rietn tla Hie 
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magnitude is absurd, but plainly Xenocrates thought it right to give 
this epithet to the essential line.”© The distinction between physical and 
mathematical divisibility of both lines and solids he employed against 


the Eleatic dilemma. Porphyry writes (fr. 45 H.): 


o- 


1 De facie 943-444, fr. 56 H. He applies 31 b—c to the stars, whereas it describes the composi- 
tion of the whole cosmos from all four elements. Of the stars Plato says simply that they were 
made ‘mostly of fire’ (40a). Though the reference to 7m. is unmistakable. Plutarch has confused 
it with Epin. 981e. 

2 One MS has ‘water and fire’, the other ‘water and air’. Heinze prints mupdés. Cherniss in 
Loeb ed. excises the last two words. 
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3 pris (11.1, 1024) and Cherniss (4CPA 143 and 485) offer explanations which, probably 
the mare farile T GeA AGa.le on per Siac tha Cuenal- Ai dneantiatinn vf che enti 
through my own rauit, 4 blu Gimcuit tu LUIALC to tne WsTECK. The aincrentiation Vi LIN eie¢ments 
by density and rarity goes back of course to Anaximenes (vol. 1, 121), but three degrees of density, 
in some way separate from the elements (fire and the first density, etc.), seem an odd innovation. 
Nor is there any mention of three degrees of rarity, of which Cherniss speaks in CP 1951, 152. 
4 Fr. 57 H.; Zeller, 11.1, 1025 n. 4; Dorrie, RE 1524. 
5 See on this Ross, Metaph. vol. 1, 203-7; Furley, Two Studies (1) ch. 7. The evidence is in 
ae oe H. 
roclus is speaking as a Platonist, for whom the ‘essential’ (ovo1d65ns) line is the 
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Xenocrates granted the first inference, that if what is is one it must be 
indivisible, but maintained that it is not indivisible and therefore not one. 
Nevertheless its division is not carried to infinity, but stops at certain 

indivisibles. These are indivisible in the sense of h having no parts and being 
smallest in quantity, i.e. in matter; they are divisible and have parts, but in 
respect of their form they are indivisible and primary; for he posited certain 
primary, indivisible lines, and primary surfaces and solids formed from them. 
Xenocrates, then, thought that the problem of dichotomy, and in general 
of infinite divisibility, was solved when he introduced indivisible lines and 
indivisible magnitudes i in gen eral, th thus escaping the dilemma that if what is 
is divisible it dissolves and disappears into what is not, since the indivisible 
lines out of which existing things have their being remain atomic and 


undivided. 


Themistius was contemptuous of this argument, accusing Xenocrates 
of ‘making the same thing a magnitude and not a magnitude’.! Several 
commentators link him with Democritus, and it does look as if he held 
a theory of physical atoms as smallest parts of the elemental masses 
(fr. 50 and 51 H.). L as is nee aaa 2 ib geste treatise On 


16-18 H.). The smooth i cece transition from eel solid 


to physic cal body would facilitat e this S appar nt n m)8eInn but 


case our ‘adios: sources scarcely give us the right to feel certain about 
how exactly his theories fitted together.3 

This and the preceding argument in On Indivisible Lines make use of 
the dogma that parts are ontologically prior to wholes; that is, that a 
part can exist without the whole, but not a whole without the parts 
which compose it. A fragment of Xenocrates preserved in Arabic, and 
attested by name,‘ extends this to the relationship of species to genera: 
species are parts of genera, a part is prior to the whole, therefore species 


a econd passage in fr. 44 H. 
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diecucced in detail on his PP. 344-7. 

3 It is possible that more could still be deduced from a further study of the whole contemporary 
and earlier background. This might start from the first of Furley’s Two Studies, that on ‘Indivisible 
Magnitudes’, noting in particular the evidence of Aristotle. If X. was not fully successful, this 
would not be surprising, for the problem of indivisibles has remained with philosophy for a long 
time. Cf. Furley’s interesting chapter on Hume (o.c. ch. 10). 

4 First published in 1947, translation and commentary by S. Pines, Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc., 
vol. Li pt 2 (1961), 3-34. See p. 6. 
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are prior to genera. This is reported by Alexander of Aphrodisias who 
proceeds to refute it. Here Xenocrates, who followed his master in so 
many things, went against him. For Plato too specific were parts of 
generic Forms and only the infima species was indivisible (Soph. 229d); 
but the higher and more universal Form was ontologically prior to the 
specific. 

The existence of indivisible lines has an immediate bearing on the 
eee of irrational or incommensurable a 2 and according to 
Pines (lc. 15 ff., relyin ng on Then mistius, fr. 39 H.) this was i ingen niously 
solved by Xenocrates through the assumption that ideal, or mathe- 
matical, quantities (and the problem is a geometrical one) are discon- 
tinuous (ultimately indivisible) and therefore rational: irrational 
quantity only exists on the corporeal plane. One cannot help thinking 
immediately of the statement already quoted from fr. 42 that sensibles 
as well as intelligibles have their indivisible parts, but Pines (p. 19) sees 
no necessary conflict here. The reader may judge for himself, but it 
looks as if on this question too our information is inadequate. 


Method and logic. The list of his works shows Xenocrates to have written 
extensively on dialectic (14 books) as well as kindred subjects, but little 


said by S Sextus to 
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have been responsible for the formal division of philosophy into three 
parts, physical, ethical and logical, which became standard in Hellenistic 
times, especially among the Stoics.3 Mathematics he described as the 
“handholds’ whereby we get a grip on philosophy (fr. 1 H., Plut.), a 
truly Platonic sentiment. He drew a technical distinction between the 


* T had not thought that this statement needed any defence, but have now read on p. 46 of 
Cherniss’s ACPA, ‘He [Plato] does not distinguish genus and species ontologically.’ I still do 
not see how anyone can read the later dialogues and be left with that impression. The infinity of 
sensible particulars is of course ontologically inferior to any Form, and the successive divisions 
of a generic Form into ever more specific parts brings them nearer to the particulars, It is a 
progression from the one to the apeiron (Phil. 16d—e; see pp. 209f. above). Tim. 30c brings out 
clearly the inferiority in the realm of Forms of t& év yépous eiSe1 to the Form which embraces 
them all. Without using X.’s argument in so many words, Plato makes it perfectly clear that the 
Form of Animal could remain without the Form of Dog. 

2 The connexion is expressed in De din. insec. 968 b 4 ff. ( (fr. 42 H.): ‘ From what the mathematician 
themselves say, if lines measured by the same standard are commensurate. aes ust be 
lines’ etc. 

3 Fr. 2 H. Cf. Kramer, P. und H. Phil. 114 n. 35. But who can say whether he preceded 
Aristotle (Top. 105 b 20)? 
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two words for wisdom, sophia and phronésis, which in Plato had been 
interchangeable (vol. Iv, 265), as follows (fr. 6 H., Clem. Alex.): 


Xenocrates in his On Phronésis defines sophia as knowledge of the first 
causes and of intelligible being. Phronésis he divides into two, practical and 
theoretical, which indeed | is sophia on the human plane. Hence sophia is 


The dialectical division sounds Platonic, and the reference to a particu- 


lar work (two books on phronésis appear in D.L.’s catalogue) gives it an 


authentic air. It does not tall 1y exactly with a brief note in Aristotle's 


Topics, which however may have been abbreviated for his immediate 
purpose, which was simply to illustrate the fault of using two words 
where one would do.! 


Xenocrates and Andronicus [who lived much later] thought that everything 
was included under the headings of absolute and relative existence, so that 
there is no need for such a large number of categories. Fr. 12 H. (Simpl.) 


This is evidently a criticism of Aristotle’s ten categories, as Zeller said 


(11.1, 1013 f.), against which Xenocrates advocates the simple dichotomy 
of Plato To Plato the dis stin 
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was fundamental, as marking off the world of Forms from the world of 
experience. Beautiful things were only beautiful oo 


(and relatively t to some could be ac tu ally ugly), but Bea au 
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beautiful; in one aspect but ugly in anatient ae beaunnile at one time but 
not at another, nor beautiful in relation to one thing but ugly in relation 
to another . . . It exists absolutely, by and with itself, uniform.’2 


Psychology. Xenocrates defined the soul as a self-moving number, to 
which one’s first reaction is to agree with Aristotle that this was ‘much 
the most unreasonable thing said about it’.3 More than once in the 
Greek commentators he is associated in this with Pythagoras, for whom 


of course anvtl ling whatever was a number. According to Ph 
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a 
soulin Plato’s Timaeus, which is itself fantastic enoug 
statement at 404b27 we may conclude that the soul’s numerical charac- 
1 Top. 141a6. What kind of évra are meant? 
2 Symp. 211a. Cf. H. Maj. 289a—-b, Phil. 51, 53d. 


ee an. ash B32 (not in H.). For the evidence in general see frr. Go and 68 H., and on Aristotle’s 
a) mendes CWwarniece ACPA 296 ff. 
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ter was connected with its mental, as distinct from motive, powers, and 
this would be derived from Tim. 377a-c, where its power of true dis- 
course about both the intelligible and the sensible world is attributed to 
the numerical proportion and harmony in which its constituents are 
blended.t ‘Number’ for the Pythagoreans and their admirers is a 
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compendium-Wword ror proportion, Measure, Narmony——an wie U iil ngs 
which number was supposed to inioeuce Nevertheless Plutarch’s 
criticism is pertinent. Plato, he says, never called the soul a number, for 


anes +ha teh ul i em oe is nott tha ana 
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is constructed on a numerica 
as saying that it is itself, in its own essence, a ne Simplicius 
(fr. 64 H.) thought the definition was intended to demonstrate the inter- 
mediate status of the soul between the Forms and the things made in 
their likeness; for the Forms are numbers, but do not move. 

The soul is incorporeal, and divided into reason and sense (frr. 66, 
67, 70 H.). Xenocrates probably said that our nous came to us from 
outside, i.e. was divine.3 Olympiodorus (fr. 75 H.) bracketed him with 


Speusippus as believing that the irrational as well as the rational soul 


was immor rtal and Clement of A lexandri ays thar he Sdid not ve 11 
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divine’. The expression (‘did not tow )* shows him in the same 


attractive lioht as the anecdote of the Sparrow which, pur rsue ed by a 


attract! vw i saab Ms. syT wert il usta BeAwAd 


hawk, took refuge in his cloak. He hid it in the folds till ihe danger was 
past, then let it go, remarking that it would not do to betray a suppliant 
(fr. 101 H.). One can imagine such a man hoping that even a sparrow 
might have an immortal soul.5 

So strong a believer in daemons can hardly have escaped the tradi- 
tional belief that some at least were the souls of dead men, as they had 


1 See p. 297 above, and cf. further Kramer, P. und H. Phil. 348f. 
a Plut. De an. procr. 1013c—d (not in H.). X.’s definition of soul, including Plutarch’s account 
and criticism, has been discussed at length by Taylor, Comm. on Ti: 112-15, 
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27 Vle vy rm. i nis is simp1y a@ 1iSt OF pnuosopn 1S WilI1U salu VUpavEV EIGKPIVEO Vai Vu vuVY 
The omission of Aristotle makes its accuracy suspect; cf. his expression at Gen. an. 736b 28 
oux crreAtrizer. The passage in Clem. Alex. is not in Heinze, but is quoted by Zeller, 11.1, 


1022 n. 4. 

5 At the same time, oddly enough, he is said to have written a book On Animal Food in which 
he said that meat was harmful to us because it might infect us with the unreasoning souls of the 
beasts. This too is from Clem. Strom. (fr. 100 H.) and is accepted by Heinze (p. 139) but Dorrie 
ibe aa is cai a la one its pe audlienticttys Tne title i is absent poet D.L.’s list, nor r does 
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been for Hesiod and Empedocles, but there is no definite evidence. He 
did however call the soul of a living man his daemon, taking the normal 
words for ‘happiness’ and ‘misery’, eudaimonia and kakodaimonia, in 
the literal sense of “having a good—or bad—daemon’. This was right 
enough, but it means, he went on to say, having a worthy or unworthy 
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soul, ‘ for each man’s soul 
of Heraclitus’s aphorism (fr. 119 DK) that a man’s character is his 
daemon, where however ‘daemon’ means rather fs ate, or a oo 
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controuing one s rate. 1 leraclitus Was s 
happens to a man is his own responsibility: ‘ You call it your aaron 
your fate—but it’s really up to you.’ From Homer onwards a daemon 
is the external power that controls each individual’s destiny. It could 
also mean a kind of guardian angel, a companion for the soul like the 
daemon which conducts each soul on its journey to the underworld, but 
not the soul itself.3 


Ethics. Although like Speusippus Xenocrates wrote sea! on 
ethics, not much i 
1 A 


suggests that in many things he shared a common Academic sviewpoint 
with Speusippus, Aristotle and no doubt others, much of which was 


absorbed by Zeno and the Stoics. For his phi lesan investigation 
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had an ulterior aim, peace of mind (‘to put an end to the disturbance 
caused by the business of life’, fr. 4). only with Aristotle do we meet 
the scientific ideal of noaledee for its own sake as the natural goal for 
mankind (Metaph. ad init.). Sextus (fr. 76 H.) links Xenocrates with the 
rest of the old Academy, the Peripatetics, and the Stoics in classifying 
everything as either good or bad or neither. The classification, if it 
seems to pave the way for the Stoic doctrine of ‘indifferents’ (Kramer, 
P. und H. Ph. 229), was firmly rooted in Plato’s own isnt We 
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83, where the words kal &Adyou have been accidentally 
no connexion with X., whose name was mentioned back 


(See Def. ees 417b quote 
omitted.) This however seems to 
at 416c. 

2 The source is no late commentator but Aristotle himself (Top. 112a32-8, fr. 81 H.). He uses 
it to illustrate the eristic or rhetorical device of taking a term in its literal sense as if this were more 
proper than to conform to its established usage. I suspect it is doing the literal-minded philosopher 
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remember the teaching of the Meno that health and wealth are in them- 
selves neither good nor bad—it depends what use is made of them— 
and how ill health turned out to be a blessing for Theages.! Neverthe- 
less it appears that for Xenocrates and Speusippus health had, in Stoic 
terminology, ‘preferred’ status (fr. 92 H.), but virtue remained supreme. 
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to the Stoics, in suspicious conjunction with Speusippus, Polemo and 
even sae as aang: that the virtuous man is happy in the most 
painful ci circumstances ( (frr. 84, 85 H.), but sometimes to distir ngui ish him 
sharply Bom them. There may be some confusion here between 
Xenocrates and Polemo, his successor as head of the Academy.? 

The basis of happiness was to live according to nature, in which 
Plutarch associates him with Polemo3 (though it is equally true of 
Speusippus; p. 468 above), and says that Zeno followed them (fr. 78 H.). 
His recipe for securing it is in fr. 77 H. (Clem. Strom.): 

Xenocrates of Chalcedon explains happiness as the possession of one’s proper 


excellence and the powers ancillary thereto. In what does it occur? The soul. 
he 
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Righ it actions, good states of mind, disposition 
are its indispensable adjuncts? Bodily health an 
defi 


s, motions and habits. What 
aa external resources. 


So far 
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exactly with this: it consists in ‘activity in ceases with perfect 
virtue, combined with sufficient provision of external advantages and 
a life not cut short’ (EN 1101414). 

The only other known ethical tenet of Xenocrates is that only philo- 
sophers are voluntarily virtuous. Plutarch speaks of ‘the dictum of 
Xenocrates about true philosophers, that they alone do voluntarily what 
the rest of mankind do involuntarily under the compulsion of law, like 
dogs under the lash’. There is, says the same authority elsewhere, no 


f, ar that tne removal of laws would reduc ce us fo Savagery, if we fol- 
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lowed the ‘laws’ of philosophers like Parmenides, Socrates, Heraclitus 


1 Meno 87e-88e, Rep. 496c. Cf. also Laws 728d-e, the character of Eros at Symp. 201e, and 
the ‘neither good nor bad’ of Lysis 216e. 

4 See Cherniss’s note in the Loeb Plutarch, xiii.2, p. 738, n. a. 

3 The germ of the idea is in Plato’s view, expressed in Lysis and Charm., that what is good is 
whatever properly belongs to one (té&yaov olxeiov). See vol. tv, 149f., 159. In Heinze’s opinion 


Xenokr. 148) ‘Polemo seems to have been the first to work out in detail the doctrine that 
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and Plato. ‘Then, as Xenocrates says, we should do voluntarily what 
the law now makes us do against our will.’ Humanity, it seems, is 
prone to sin, and can only be kept from it either by the law, as at 
present, or if all were converted to philosophy. This is not so different 
as it mignt seem at first sight from the Socratic paradox that no one 
voluntarily does wrong. According to Socrates we act wrongly 
ignorance alone, whereas Xenocrates puts it that given the wisdom of 
the philosopher we should sin no more, but ‘honour justice for its 
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Life. The dates of Heraclides of Heracleia on the Black Sea (hence 
‘Ponticus’) may be taken as roughly 390 (or earlier)—310.3 He was a 
member of the Academy who narrowly missed election to its leadership 
when Speusippus died (p. 470 n. 3 above); but the generally accepted 
story that Plato left him in charge on his last visit to Sicily in 361 
(vol. Iv, 27 n. 2) comes solely from the tenth-century Suda, and since he 


cannot well have been over ah and may have been only twelve, at 
ley 4 The am 
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tame snake which he epleged to engineer his own apotheosis. Dio- 
.), on the authority of Sotion, says that ‘later he was a 
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Writings. We have the titles of forty-six dialogues, in which he seems 
to have paid at least as much attention to dramatic situation, character 
and mood as Plato did. Some, says Diogenes, were in the vein of 
comedy, others of tragedy, and others in a conversational style suited 
to the philosophers, politicians and military men whom he was portray- 


1 See Plutarch (and Cicero) in fr. 3 H. 

2 His fragments have been collected by F. Wehrli, Basel 1953 (2nd ed. 1969), and for general 
information see Wehrli’s article in RE Suppl. x1 (1968), 675-86, supplementing that of Daebritz 
in RE vill, 472-85. 

3 OCD gives 390-10 approx., Sambi 
born between 388 and 373. 

4 It is strongly denied by Voss, Heracl, 11-13. 5 See fr.17 W.; also in D.L., fr. 16. 

6 Wehrli indeed includes him in his series ‘Die Schule des Aristoteles’, though he himself says 
that in view of A.’s departure from Athens on Plato’s death and H.’s own return to Heracleia, 
any instruction by A. must have been in Plato’s lifetime, when both were members of the Academy, 
not in the Lyceum, He adds that ‘A.’s influence on H. was to say the least limited’, but thinks 
that VU.L. *s words imply membership of the Peripatos, and sees evidence of common interests 
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ing. His scientific outlook is commonly spoken of today as marred by a 
weakness for fantasy and superstition, because he told tales like that of 
Empedocles’s miraculous disappearance after reviving a woman who 
had been apparently dead for thirty days, and of a man fallen to earth 
from the moon.! But what would we think of Plato if the dialogues had 
vanished but we knew he had told a story about a man killed in battle 
who came to life on the funeral pyre twelve days later and described the 
marvels he had seen in the next world; and had Sasi of the gods 
riding round the sky in chariots and afterwards stab ing their horses and 
feeding them on ambrosia and nectar from a anes If Heraclides had 
the Platonic art of blending mythos and logos, the man from the moon 
could have provided, as Hirzel suggested, the fictional framework for a 
serious cosmological discussion.? There is some evidence to suggest that 
his Abaris, called after the legendary Hyperborean wonder-worker, was 
identical with On Justice, justas the myth of Er occurs ina dialogue on the 
same subject.3 He was certainly of a religious turn of mind, believed in 
the divine oversight of human affairs and was of i whom Diodorus 
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Helike to divine wrath, as opposed to those (ike. Aristotle, Meteor. 
366a24 ff.) who looked for natural explanations of such disasters 


Astronomy and cosmology. We may start with these, since in astronomy 
lies his greatest claim to fame, though the sources are so defective that 
after long controversy the most varied estimates of his achievements 
continue to be held. At a minimum he is known to have put forward, as 
a partial explanation of the celestial phenomena, the hypothesis that the 
earth was not motionless, but rotated once daily on its axis, while the 
heavenly bodies stood still.5 In the view of many scholars he also taught 
that Venus and Mercury revolved around the sun as centre, a supposi- 


tion that contains at least the germ of the theory of epicycles, generalized 

1 Frr. 83, 84 and 115 W. For Empedocles see vol. 11, 134, and on Heraclides Mepi tis &trvov, 
I, M. Lonie, ‘Medical Theory in Heraclides of Pontus’, Mnemos. 1965. 

2 Hirzel, Dialog 1, 327. Some of the Pythagorears, to whom Heraclides owed a great deal, 
believed the moon to be inhabited (vol. 1, 285). 

3 The Abaris is not in D.L.’s list, which includes Mepi Sixatoovvns See Hirzel, Dialog 1, 328. 
But as Wehrli rightly warns (HP 76, 84), there is no proof. 4 Fr. 46 W. Cf. fr. 75. 

5 For the possibility that two Pythagoreans, Ecphantus and Hicetas, should share the credit 
for this imaginative idea, see vol. 1, 327f. 
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by Apollonius of Perge and brought to its final form by Ptolemy. 
Finally he has been claimed, and as forcefully rejected, as first begetter 
of the full heliocentric theory of Copernicus, usually credited to 
Aristarchus of Samos in the next century.! 

For a pupil of Plato his most — Pronouncemens, if he has been 
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correctly report ,is tna tt LLIc CU osm Sis infinite (ir. LLZ W °9 LIO!II ISACLIUD ). 
Much of Plato’s saleolowies al life would have crumbled if he had not 
believed the cosmos to have bee Stare unique, finite and spherical 
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extraordinary idea that each star is itself a whole cosmos, ‘containing 
earth and air in the infinite azther’ (fr. 113 W.). If this is true, each must 
have its own sphere of fixed stars, each of which will be a cosmos hav- 
ing its own sphere of fixed stars and so on ad infinitum. In our sources 
this theory is attributed jointly to Heraclides and the Pythagoreans, 
but even the (probably contemporary) Pythagorean Ecphantus said 
the universe was ‘made spherical by divine power’ (fr. 1 DK). 

The moon was ‘earth surrounded by mist’ (fr. 114) and fr. 115 sug- 
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1 For the texts see frr. 104-17 W. The full Copernican theory was credited to H. by Schiaparelli 
in 1898, denied by Dreyer in 1906 (HPS 134f.) and with more powerful arguments by Heath 
(A. of S. 1913, 275 ff., who gives the key passages in English), only to be revived equally empha- 
tically by van der Waerden in his Astron. d. Pyth. (1951), § 9. (See also his ‘Astron. des H. von 
P.’, Ber. d. Sachs. Ak. 96 (Leipzig 1944), 47-56.) His authority is formidable, but opinion con- 
tinues to go against him, e.g. A. Pannekoek, The Astronomical System of Herakleides (Amsterdam 
1952), and Wehrli, RE 686. As to epicycles, Heath, while crediting H. with ‘the great advance’ 
of discovering that Venus and Mercury revolve round the sun, denied that this involved him in 
an epicyclic theory (0.c. 255-7). Recently, in CQ 1970, G. Evans has robbed him even of the 
theory that the two planets orbit the sun, though Sambursky in 1956 (PWG, with translation of 
passages) affirms it and adds that on this account he may be considered the founder of the theory 
of epicycles. Yet the suggestion of an epicyclic and heliocentric theory for the motion of Venus 
would appear to have been definitely refuted by Neugebauer’s noite on the meaning of “superior” 

bepiset te Chaladine( AID vase Goal). (Phe latest ooiniog of Li's | oaetal hellocenine 


and ‘inferior in wWraiCcigius \asyeé by / ay VU bee SIN SALTOL VPM Wa ade s ‘par Laas neiuiocentr au 
theory’ is that it ‘ne parait pas solidement fondée’. See J. Moreau in Rey, d’hist. des sciences 1976. 
I am scarcely competent to give a firm opinion but offer this selection of references to guide an 
interested reader in an investigation of the issues involved. 

2 Fr, 116 W. petépoiov urd petapolou pwrds katavyazépevov. He may have had Xenophanes 
in mind, who called them ‘ignited clouds’ (vol. 1, 390, 392), but the expression in Aétius suggests 
something different. Nor did H. follow X. in holding that this was also true of all the heavenly 
bodies. The two descriptions occur in the same short section of Aetius recording the various 
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Physics. Heraclides adopted an atomic theory of matter, in which how- 
ever he differed essentially from Democritus. His hostility appears in a 
work (possibly two)! Against Democritus and another On Images 
(eiddla, the Democritean word for the films of atoms which enter the 
eye in the act of sight), for Clement said that Heraclides trounced, or 
cast igated, the eidola of Democritus (fr. 123 W.). It is natural that a 
Platonic teleologist and believer in divine providence should want 
nothing to do with Democritus’s purely mechanical and purposeless 
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conception Of cauSation.?, Moreover he altered the tneory at a vita 
point, making his iene particles, the archai of all things, subject to 
qualitative change.3 For his model he appears rather to have looked to 
Empedocles, who went a long way towards the Democritean view, and 
where he differed from it did so in ways similar to those of Heraclides 
later. There were also, if the doxographers are to be trusted, coinci- 
dences of terminology, both having called their smallest particles not 
atomot but oncot (masses or lumps) and thrausmata (fragments).4 
ee also, like his master (71m. 67b), followed Empedocles i in his 


xplanation of 
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passages (poroi) of appropriate size in the | body. 
Heraclides applie as to his oncot a rare epithet (4vapyo, lit. ‘not 


joined 2) which unfortu ately could mean either of two things: ( (1) not 
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joined to each other, ‘s eral each is separate from the rest and moves 
on its own’ (so Zeller, 111, 1, 571 n. 4), or (2) not internally joined, i.e. 
loosely knit or loose-jointed. The second is adopted by Lonie in 
Phronesis 1964, and goes with his thesis that the oncor are to be dis- 
tinguished from the thrausmata as not indivisible but simply the 
smallest parts of the perceptible elements, which can be further broken 
up into the indivisible fragments. Thus the oncoi, 

™ Two appear in D.L.’s catalogue, but may be identical. (So Wehrli, RE 678.) 

2 Ecphantus too is said to have combined atomism with providential organization of the cosmos 
(vol. 1, 325, extract d). 

3 They were tadnté (fr. 120 W.). This would, I think, imply the possession of sensible quali- 
ties, like the physical bodies—earth, fire etc.—which they make up (perhaps in imitation of 
Empedocles, whom the doxographers associate with him; see vol. 11, 150). Lonie argues (PAron. 
1964, 157; see below) that taénté& here must mean divisible because &tra6v earlier in the same fr. 


is glossed as divisible, but with the article before &tépeov I am not quite convinced of the ‘glossing’. 
4 For H. see frr. 118, 121 W.; for Empedocles, vol. 11, 149, 150. 
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if they were conceived as particles of air, fire, etc. might be described as 
possessing quality ... while the fragments, not being particles of any element 


in particular, were described as devoid of quality. Finally, las ba be 
described as ototy sateen 
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oth were in a sense ultin até. 


This theory Lonie then connects with Plato’s reduction of the four 
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elements to geometrical solids and planes in the Timaeus. It is an attrac- 
tive hypothesis, and J hope it is right, but our meagre sources say that 
Heraclides only changed the name of the atoms to oe retaining their 
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Theology. In Cicero’s dialogue on the nature of the gods, an arrogant 
Epicurean pours scorn on all theistic doctrines alike. Of Plato’s he s says 
that they ‘are in themselves clearly false, and violently contradict each 
other’. This charge of self-contradiction is his favourite weapon. In the 
third book of Aristotle’s On Philosophy, he claims, confusion reigns, 
and he elaborates the point in a passage which has greatly exercised the 
minds of those who would reconstruct that lost work. Then after dis- 


missing Xenocrates as equally foolish he comes to Heraclides,? who, he 
says, ‘stuffed his books with childish stories and at one time holds that 
the world, at another time that mind is divine. He also attributes divinity 
to the planets, deprives God of sensation and maintains that he is 


changeable in shape, and again in the same book puts earth and sky 
among the gods.” We can hardly hope to recover the real mind of 
Heraclides from such an attack. However, in spite of the deliberately 
misleading order, it sounds as if the original gave a fairly faithful 
reflection of the Timaeus. If he ‘deprived God of sensation’, that would 
be because he regarded him as pure mind, like the world-soul in Plato 
which had no need of sight or hearing (Zim. 33) or the ‘sacred mind’ 
of Empedocles that penetrates the whole cosmos.3 

Apart from this, nothing i is known of his theology save that he up- 


1 (a) duepi) copata TOU Travtds pépn .. . [Tatra ta dpepii] excAecev SyKous. (5) dvdppyous 
ByKous Tas dpyas... THv SAwv (frr. 118 and 119a W.). The position is complicated by the fact 
that Asclepiades of Prusa (first cent. B.c.) in his corpuscular theory borrowed the phrase &vappor 
Syxoi from H.; and Asclepiades did believe that they were divisible. See Zeller 111.1, 577 n. 4. 
Lonie’s thesis of 5yxo1 divisible into 8paucpata has been accepted by Kramer, P. und H. Phil. 
308. 

2 Cic. N.D. 1, 13, 34. See fr. 111 W. 

3 Plato, Tim. 330; Emped. fr. 134 (vol. 11, 258-62). 
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held the doctrine of Plato in Laws 10, that gods both exist and concern 
themselves with human affairs (fr. 75). 


The soul. Heraclides wrote a book on the soul, and was credited with 
another ‘on the things in Hades’, a title used by Democritus. The 
genuineness of the second was questi oned in an tiqu lity. In lany case, not 
much is known of the contents of either. Unlike Plato, he t thought the 
soul malepab though of the most tenuous sort of material substance, 

it was, or resembled, light, which is in 
sai with the shining quality of aither in common belief. Thus he 
kept closer to general and earlier philosophical beliefs in the fiery, 
aetherial or airy nature of the soul, which by no means excluded its 
divinity.2 The story of ‘The Woman without Breath’ and her resuscita- 
tion bore the alternative title ‘On Disease’, and Galen treated it as a 
serious contribution to the literature of hysterical seizures (frr. 79, 80, 


82 W.); but being colourfully told, with miraculous additions, as an 
exploit of aaa it linked up with other legends of men rising 
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would inevitably lead to speculation concerning the whereabouts of the 
soul during such apparent absences from the body.3 In similar mythical 


vein he told of a certain Empedotimus who experienced a midday 
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epiphany of Pluto and Persephone and a first-hand vision of ‘the whole 
truth about our souls’.4 Some Platonists, says Iamblichus, think of the 
soul as always embodied but alternating between a finer or more 
tenuous5 and a solid body. Heraclides said that while awaiting their 
descent to earth souls were confined to the Milky Way, but others that 
they were distributed over all the spheres of the heavens (fr. 97 W.). 
Here again it would seem that the ‘others’ kept closer to Plato (Zim. 
42 —. aes es Heraclides an in the direction of ae and 


' Fr, 72 W. For the Mepi té&v év “AiSou of Democritus see vol. 11, 436-9. 

a Cf. Euripides fr. 1014 on immortal soul and immortal aither. Vols. 1 and 11 contain other reff. 
for the connexion in the earlier period. 

3 Cf. vol. 11, 436-8; vol. 1, 318f. 

4 Fr. 93 W. On Empedotimus see Rohde, Psyche (Eng. tr.) 330 n. 111. Rohde believed him 
an imaginary character in a dialogue by H. (An alter Empedocles? There is no great difference 
between KAtos and Tint.) 

5 Aerrtétepov On Aetrtév see vol. 11, 276f,. 
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the souls assemble on the Milky Way, which is so called from those 
who when they fall to birth are nurtured on milk? 


Pleasure. Heraclides wrote a dialogue On Pleasure described as being in 
the comic style, of which Athenaeus has preserved several extracts 


(frr cen 61 W \o One te 9 anlngy outdoaing Plato’ S Calli elec in i 
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extravagance, of pleasure, luxury, wealth and show. These develop the 


qualities of free men, work is for slaves and mean characters. It was an 
that 
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humbled the might of Asia at Marathon. Those with the highest reputa- 
tion for wisdom reckon pleasure the greatest good. This is presumably 
from the speech of the advocatus diabolt, and the other extracts all tell 
highly moral tales of cities demoralized and ruined by luxurious living 
(frr. 50 and 57), voluptuaries ending their lives in poverty and misery, 
and how the most intense ee are felt By the insane. Unfor- 


tunately such stories monopolized the interest of later writers, so they 

are all that remains to us of his ethics, even of his dialogue On Justice. 

Of happiness he seems to have been content to repeat a Pythagorean 

dictum that it consisted in knowledge of the perfection of the numbers 

of the soul (fr. 44 W.). Altogether Pythagoreanism was probably the 

strongest ee on his thought, and his fragments are a useful source 
of information on the sect anal its founder. (CE. vol. 1, 163-5.) 


ADDITIONAL NOTE: THE NATURE OF SOUND 


I have with some reluctance omitted from both this section and the one on 
Xenocrates an interesting passage from Porphyry’s in Ptol. Harm., which 
Zeller (11.1, 1036 n. 1) summarized as representing Heraclides’s views on 
the subject of hearing and sight (in spite of having denied in vol. 1. 1, 508 n. 1 
that the Heraclides there mentioned was a Pontic). Wehrli has omitted it 
from the fragments of Heraclides and Heinze included it in those of Xeno- 
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is said to be from his Jntroduction to Music. This exact title does not occur 
elsewhere, but an On Music is in D.L.’s catalogue. The arguments against an 
identification with our Heraclides are set forth by Heinze on p. 6 n. 2, and 
include the unlikelihood of his referring as he does to his contemporary 
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1 Porphyry, De antro nymph. 28. For this and other quotations see Cook, Zeus 1, 41 f. 
2 A point also made by Plato. See Pail. 45e and p. 223 above. 
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Xenocrates as an authority. But in any case, is the identity of Heraclides 
relevant? The passage in Porphyry begins: ‘Heraclides too writes on this 
subject in his Introduction to Music as follows: ‘“‘ Pythagoras, so Xenocrates 


999 
says...” ’, and it continues with a detailed account of Pythagoras’s discovery 


of the numerical basis of the musical intervals. It does not therefore in any 
way suggest that the theories which follow belong to Heraclides, but rather 
that they come from Xenocrates who ascribed them to Pythagoras, though 
they were probably at least partly Xenocrates’s own as Heinze thought, who 
deals fully with the content of the extract on pp. 5-10 of his Xenokrates. Its 
most interesting feature is the discrete nature of sound. A sound is produced 
by a series of distinct blows (of air) falling on the ear.t,Each blow ‘occupies 
no time, but exists on the boundary between past and future’, that is, on the 
instant between striking and being struck. Our hearing however is too feeble 
to distinguish the separate blows, which we perceive as one continuous sound. 


e e e e 
This temporal discontinuity of s sound! as Heinze remarks, is analogous to the 


discontinuous magnitudes or indivisible lines of Xenocrates, but since he 
shared this atomic conception with his colleague Heraclides, that in itself 
would not help us to decide between them. All these contemporaries and 
colleagues in the Academy had many ideas in common, and many of these 


they shared also with the Pythagoreans, to whom Plato himself, as we know, 
was more than a little indebted. 


Others 


In view of our comparative ignorance of the other pupils of Plato, a few 
notes on some of them will suffice. They continue to come from a wide 
geographical area. Philip of Opus has already been mentioned in con- 
nexion with the Laws and Epinomis (pp. 321, 385 above). Like other 
members of the Academy, he wrote prolifically on a wide variety of 
subjects, but what he said is unknown. Hermodorus, from Syracuse, is 
mentioned twice by Simplicius (Phys. 247, 31; 256, 32) as a pupil of 
Plato who wrote a book on him (perhaps the first) from which 


Simplicius quotes, though not directly. He is our authority for Plato’s 
stay with Euclides at Megara after Socrates’s death (D.I 2.106 and 3. 6). 
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In a mathematical treatise he showed an interest in ie astral ieion of 
the Persian Magi, and offered an opinion on the date of Zoroaster and a 


1 Cf. Aristotle’s definition of a letter as an indivisible unit of speech (Poet. 1456b 22). 
a if we accept von Fritz’s identifications in RE xxxviii Halbb., 2351 f. For Philip see Taran 
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Others 


Greek etymology for his name.! Histiaeus, from Perinthos on the Sea 
of Marmara, was a recorder of Plato on the Good (p. 425). Theophrastus 
(Metaph. pp. 12-14 R. and F., cf. pp. 436, 472 above) commended him 
as one who did not stop at the highest principles of being but attempted 

“up t to a point’ to continue his investigations down to mathematical and 
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with images (from the objects), a purely 
critean) idea. His only originality lay in 
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(Aét. in Diels, Dox. 403). Time he defined as ‘the motion of the stars 
relative to one another’ (Dox. 318), which again is purely Platonic 
(Tim. 38b—39e). Menaechmus, whom Proclus described as ‘pupil of 
Eudoxus and associate of Plato’,? is mainly known for some notable 
advances in geometry. He was credited with going some way towards 
a practical not merely theoretical, solution of the famous ‘ Delian ee 
eee ms, #14 site ole Ag 


lem’ (of doubling the cube),3 and WIth GISCOV ering the sections of a 
cone. In astronomy Theon of Smyrna (pp. 2o1f. Hiller) associates him 


with Aristotle and (erroneously) Callippus in the introduction of 
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the visible stars themselves are inanimate but move 
which they are fixed. Theudius of Magnesia is mentioned 
as an outstanding mathematician and philosopher who (like Euclid a 
little later) wrote a Stoicheta, or Elements, and generalized many 
hitherto special, or partial, theorems.4 Euphraeus, of Oreos in Euboea, 
has been mentioned on p. 400. Demosthenes in his third Philippic 
(59-62) tells how, after vainly opposing the pro-Macedonian party in 
his city, he finally committed suicide, ‘witnessing by his deed how 
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1 D.L. 1.2 and 8. Aristotle and Eudoxus also gave opinions on the date of Zoroaster. For the 
interest of the Academy in Persian religion (perhaps too much neglected here) see Koster, Mythe 
de P., and the remarks of Jaeger, Arist. (Eng. tr.) 131+4. They were not however hypnotized by 


ite Badswuc found the idea of astrological nrediction *minime credendum , (Cic. De div. I¥.42 Qa- 
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Koster, o.c. 16). For Plato ee see p. 365 with n. 3 above. 
2 In Euel. p. 67 Friedl., p. 55 in Morrow’s translation. 


3 The ‘credit’ was given by Eutocius. See Kliem in RE xxix. Halbb. 700, but cf. p. 449 above. 
To Kliem’s references for M.’s mathematics may now be added Morrow’s translation of Procl. 
Eucl. p. §5 n. 43. See also J. Barnes, CQ 1976, 284-8. 

4 Procl. Eucl. p. 167 Friedl., 56 in Morrow’s translation. For all these men anyone interested 
should naturally consult the relevant articles in the RE. That on Theudius, by von Fritz, is in the 
eleventh Haliband of the second series. 24426. 
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justly and disinterestedly he had withstood Philip’. Zrastus and 
Coriscus of Scepsis in the Troad, to whom Plato addressed the Sixth 
Letter (pp. 400 f. above), will be best reintroduced in the story of 
Aristotle’s travel to Asia Minor after his death, which will find its place 
in the next volume. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The following list contains particulars of books and articles referred to, usually in 
abbreviated form, in the text, together with a few additional items. For a plain text 
of all the dialoses there is Burnet’s in the Oxford Classical ass (prefaces dated 


1899-1906). For a complete translation the one-volume Hamilton—Cairns collection 
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Givi is most convenient, and many dislopness are easily and inenpenively available 
in the Feneuin Classics series. The Loeb Classical Library provides texts and 
translations for English readers, as does the Budé Association’s series in French. 
Many books on Plato contain select bibliographies, e.g. vols. 11 and m1 of 
Friedlander’s Plato (1964 and 1969) provide separate lists for each dialogue at the 
beginning of the notes to the appropriate chapter, and general works may be traced 
in his list of abbreviations. Among other bibliographical aids may be mentioned 
Cherniss’s well-known survey in Lustrum, Gigon’s in the Bibliographische 
Einfiihrung, Rosenmeyer’s ten years of Platonic Scholarship and Schuhl’s Quinze 
années. 1 am pleased to be able to welcome Skemp’s useful survey of work on Plato 
which appeared just in time for inclusion in the bibliography. This year too 
Manasse has added a survey of Plato-literature in French to his previous two on 


works in German and English. 
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recently reprinted. It is however incomplete, and peal mention must therefore be 
made of L. Brandwood’s computer-based Word-Index to Plato (1976). 

i have retained a separate section for a selection of editions and translations of 
Plato’s works, supplementing that in vol. Iv and including commentaries without 
text, but have put it before the general section and ordered it under separate titles, 
not alphabetically by the modern scholars. (This list may be supplemented by those 
at the beginning of the notes to each chapter in Friedlander’s Plato, vols. 1 and 
111.) This section covers Plato’s works only. Editions of other authors, including 
collections of fragments, are entered under the editor’s name in the general section. 
The Greek commentators on Aristotle are referred to in the text by page (and 
sometimes line) in the appropriate volume of the Berlin Academy’s edition 
(Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca, various dates). Items from the bibliography of 
vol. Iv are not repeated here unless also relevant to this one. Thus editions of the 
earlier dialogues should be sought in vol. iv. 

The flow of anthologies of previously published articles continues unabated, to 
the benefit of students and the embarrassment of bibliographers, and the last few 
years have also seen a considerable output of reprints, including books by out- 
standing scholars of the last century. Some of both kinds are sure to have escaped 
me. 
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‘collection’, 27, 33, 61, 131, 166, 210 n. 1 

concepts, formation of, 29, 308 

conservatism, Plato’s, 327, 368, 381f. 

constitutions, classification of, 185 

Cooper, J. M., 66 n. 1, 74 n. 3 

Copernicus, 242, 485 

Coriscus, 401 

Cornford, F. M., 16 n. 1, 20, 26f., 28 n. 1, 38 
n. 1, 42M. 1, jon. 1, §2n. 2, 97 n. 4, 101 
n. 2, 108 n. 3, IIo n. 2, 121, 197 n. 13 on 
forms and particulars, 46; on immanent 
forms, 48 n. 1; on transcendent forms in 
Parmenides, 51.1, §9 n. 2, 431 f.; onsecond 
part of Pariienides. §4n.1, 55, 56 n. I, on 
the fluxdoctrine, 80 n. 1; on Theaetetus, 
Sophist and Timaeus, 61-163 passim, 241- 
320 passim 

Corybantic ritual, 346 n. 1 

cosmogony, see table or contents, pp. 
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cosmos, the (see also table of contents, p. ix): 
alive and intelligent, 181, 238, 297; ration- 
ally ordered, 203; everlasting, 279; spherical, 
279; motion of, 280, (reversed) 182, 195; 
infinite (Heraclides), 485 

Cox, D. R. ., 243 Nn. 2 

Canior. 241, 303 

Cratylus, 2-5 and ch. I passim, 81, 106 

Cratylus, 1~31 (see table of contents, p. v), 47, 
81, 141 

creation: divine (in Sophist), 159; Creator not 
omnipotent, 238, 255; whether literal or 
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Crete, 248, 323, 333; laws and manners of, 
325, 327, 352 

criminals, treatment of, 337 

Critias, 17, 244, 248, 249, 362, 396 

Critias, 184 n. 1, 243, 245, 246, 250 

‘critical dialogues’, 1 

Crito, 185 

Crombie, I. M., 2, 20 n. 2, 34 n. 2, 39 n. 1, 
4l n. 2, 43. N. 2,77. 4,139 nN. 1, 207 n. I, 
208 n. 4, 227 n. 4, 236 n. 4; on second part 
of Parmenides, 55; on Parmenides and the 
Forms, 59 n. 2; on date of Philebus, 197; 
on Timaeus, 270, 271 n. 1, 289 n. 2, 298n. 1; 
on Laws, 372 n. 4, 373; on Forms and 
numbers, 436 

Cronus, age of, 181-3, 194, 333, 379 

Ctesias, 456 

Ctesippus, 156 n. 3 

Cynics, 397 

Cyrenaics, 207, 454 


daimones, 386, 475, 480f. 

dancing, 327f., 346 

definition, 4o04f., 408; theories of, 22 n. 3; 
whether a prerequisite of knowledge, 6of.; 
method of, 124f.; Socratic and Platonic, 157 

‘Delian problem’, 491 

Demaratus, 332 n. I 

demiourgos, 253-5, 256, 366; Socratic, 255 n. 2 

Democritus, 16 n. 2, 78, 87, 221, 242, 272, 274, 
275, 280, 290N. I, 315, 362, 448f. ,456n. 2, 477 

Demodocus, 392f. 

Demodocus, 397 

Demosthenes, 491 

Derbolav, J..1n.1,2n.1 

Descartes, R., 82 n. 1, 265 

Detel, W., 106 n. 1 

Deucalion, 194 

Devlin, Lord, 336 n. 1 

diairesis (see also dialectic; division), 28 n. 1, 
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dialectic (see also diairesis), 27, 149, 165, 208- 
12, 371f., 432, 464; replaced anamnesis?, 
174 n. 2; objects of, 205; flexibility of, 167, 
230, 234 N. 3 

dialogues: philosophical importance of, 411; 
devaluation of, 420 n. 3, 422 

Dicaearchus, 446 n. 1 

dichotomy, 131f., 156f., 165, 168, 464 

Dicks, D. R., 295 n. 5, 296 n. 2, 306 n. 1, 451 
Nn. 3, 452 Nn. I, 457 

Diés, A., 61 n. 3, 140 N. 3, 141 N. 3, 143 1. 5, 
144, 197, 213 nN. 2, 218 n. § 
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ingredient of the soul of the cosmos, 293; 
motion of, 296, 297 

Diller, H., 255 n. 1 

Dingle, H., 267 n. 1, 440 n. 2 

Diocles, 314 

Diogenes of Apollonia, 215 n. 1, 272 n. 3 

Dion, 400, 402, 403, 459 n. I 

Dionysius II, 400, 4o2f., 410 n. 1, 411 

Dionysodorus, 41 n. 1, 55, §6, 135, 149 Nn. §, 
158 

divination, 314n. I 

division, definition by (see also diairesis), 27, 
33, 61, 124f.; difficulty of, 163, 167f. 

Dodds, E. R., 28 n. 1, 68 n. §, 97 n. I, 130 

Dorians, 324, 326, 328, 331 

Dorrie, H., 474, 480 n. 5 

doxa, 103, 105, 155, 158, 162, 229, 231, 256, 
299, 371 n. 1, 471 

dreams, 82 

Dreyer, G., 485 n. 1 

Diiring, I., 360 n. 1, 424, 452 nn. 2 and 3 

Dybikowski, J. C., 218 n. 5 

dynamis, as criterion of reality, 139f. 


early dialogues, 65 

earth (element), 282 

Earth, 306 

Easterling, H. J., 305 

Ecphantus, 484 n. 5, 486 n. 2 

Edelstein, L., 402 n. 1 

education (see also table of contents, pp. ix and 
x), 382 n. 1; Director of, 346, 370, 374; of 
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Egypt, 195, 248f., 357 n. 3, 451, 456 

eidolon (see also images), 405, 486 

eidos (see also Forms), 20, 21 n. 1, 22, 25, 27, 
97-9, 165, 174, 175 

Einarson, B., 385 n. 1 

Finstein, A., 242, 449 n. 4 

Eleatic philosophy, 100, 107; Plato’s relation 
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elements, 176; physical (primary bodies: see 
also table of contents, p. tx), 266, 276—8, 287 

Eliade, M., 193 n. 3 

Empedocles, 75 n. 4, 77 n. 2, 78 n. 2, 99, 137 
N. 2, 194, 266, 272, 276, 278 n. I, 280, 282, 
293, 309, 314, 362, 474 N. 3, 486, 487 

Empedotimus, 488 

England, E. B., 328, 337 n. 1, 366, 372 n. 4 

Epicrates, 132, 464 

Epicurus, 221, 469 

epicycles, 484, 485 n. I 

Epimenides, 323, 488 

Epinomis, 95, 321, 365 n. 3, 383 n. 2, 385f. 

epistémé (see also knowledge), 104, 105, 406 

epistemology: of Aristotle, 112f., 117, 161; of 
Plato, summarized, 120 

Erastus, 400, 492 

Erichthonius, 194 

eriStic, 27, 126, 127, 135 

eros, 228, 3111. 

Eryxias, 396f. 

essence (ousia), 19, 26, 28, 51 n. 1, 85, 147; of 
sensations, not itself perceptible by sense, 
22, 47, 102f. 

eternity, distinguished from everlastingness, 
299 . a “ : 

etymologies: in Cratylus, 
divine names, 16 n. 2 

Euclides, 63, 64, 129, 431, 490 

Eudemus, 296 n. 2, 299 n. 2 

Eudoxus of Cnidus, 141 n. 3, 199, 200, 447~§7 
(see table of contents, p. xt), 491 n. 1 

Eudoxus of Rhodes, 457 

eugenics, 190 

Euphraeus, 400, 49rf. 

Euripides, 395 n. 1, 488 n. 2 

Euthydemus, 18 n. 3, 56, 126 n. 1, 135, 158 

Euthydemus, 55, 65, 84 

Euthyphro (the seer), 8, 9, 16 n. 2 

Euthyphro (father of Heraclides), 3 n. 3 

Euthyphro, 42 

Evans, G., 485 n. 1 

evil, 90, 92-100 

Ewing, A. C., 431 n. 3, 461 n. I 
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Field, G. C., 59 n. 2, 61 n. 3, 141 n. 3, 168 n. 3, 
400, 470 

fifth element, gn. 2, 284, 386, 463 n. 1, 475 


Flew, A., 170 n. 2, 171 n. 2 

floods, see catastrophes 

flux theory of the physical world, 2, 10, 23, 75, 
100f., 120 n. 2, 123; how modified by the 
theory of Forms, 79-82 

form, in Aristotle, 22 n. 2, 113 

Forms (Platonic) (see a/so Aristotle): summary 
of theory, 378; in Cratylus, 2, 15, 20-2, 26, 
47; interrelationship of, 29, 147~54; 
attacked in Parmenides, 32, 36ff.; but not 
abandoned, 51 n. 1, s9f.; self-predication of, 


38, 42ff., 50, 138, 150; scope of theory, 39, 
as thoughts, 44ff., (of God) 259-62 


407f.; as 
in Phaedo, af. 48, 268; in late dialogues, 
$9, 293 n. 3; ‘association’ of, 60, 150, (with 
sensibles) 60; in Theaetetus, 66, 91f., 
modify Heraclitean flux, 80-2, 120 n. 2, 
266 n. 2; of evils, 97-100; of sensible 
qualities, 102; indispensable for EAOWledes, 
120, 405; ‘friends’ of, 133, 141; in Sophist, 
138, 159-61; in what way causes, 146, 255; 
five great Forms, 151-4; ‘vowel’ Forms, 
151, 1§2;3 in Poltticus, 170, 174, 175-80; 
in Philebus, 201, 207f., 213, 231, 233, 2373 
refinement of the doctrine (7imaeus), 267f.; 
in Timaeus, 270; in Laws, 378-81; in 
Epp. (6) 401, (7) 4o4ft. ; as numbers, 427, 
435-73 Academic theories of, 473 

Forrester, J. W., jon. 2 

Fraenkel, E., s56 

Frank, E., 448, 449 n. 1, 463 n. 2, 470 

Friedlander, P., 78 n. 3,118 n. 1, 123 n. 1, 
141 nN. 3, 168 n, 3, 198 nn. 2 and 4, 213 n. 2, 
218 n. 5, 235 N. 2, 288 Nn. 2, 323 N. 2, 327N. 1, 
383, 393 n. 1 

Fritz, K. von, 42 n. 1,63. 1,121 Nn. 3,191 Nn. 1, 
321 N. 3, 331 N. 2, 385 Nn. 1, 41ON. 3, 4II Nn. 2, 
419 N. 3, 452 N. 3 

Frost, K. T., 248 n. 1 

Frutiger, P., 181 n. 4 

Fujisawa, N., 41 n. 4 

Furley, D. J., 477 n. 3 


Gadamer, H.-G., 418 n. 3, 420 n. 3 
Gaia, 306 n. 1 
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Galanopoulos, A. G., 248 

Gale, R. M., 108 

Gallop, D., 218 nn. 3 and 5, 227 n. 4 

Gauss, H., 268 n. 4 

genera and species, relation between, 432f., 
4771. 

generalization, a universal human power, 29 
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Giants, 181 n. 4; in Sophist = materialists, 138 

Gigon, O., 324n. 1 

Gisinger, F., 456 nn. 1 and 2, 457 n. 1 

God, 253, 2753 Aristotle’s conception of, 49 
n. 23 man’s assimilation to, 90, 91, 300 

gods: popular, 306; stellar, 305f., creators of 
mortal kinds, 306, 309 

Goldschmidt, V., 28 n. 2, 31 n. 1, 4on. 1 

Gombrich, E H., 254 Nn. 3 

Gomperz, T., 191 n. I, 351 n. 2, 384n. 1 

good (see alte Aristotle): identification of 
(Philebus), 200-2; Good, Form of, 231, 
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Speusippus, 46r1f. 

Gorgias, 55, 126 n. 1,134 Nn. 1, 171 

Gorgias, 66, 70, 89, 91, 103, 122, 130, 199, 202, 
237 N. I, 254, 327, 375 

Gosling, J. C. B., 197 n. 1, 198 n. 2, 209 nn. 1 
and 2, 218 n. 5, 235 n. 4 

Gould, John, 68 n. 5, 342 n. 2 

Graeser, A., 419 n. 3 

Great-and-Small, the, 423f., 426f., 429 

Great Year, 194, 299 

Grote, G., 12 n. 2, 17, 46, 55 nn. 3 and 5, 141 
N. 3, 162, 202 n. I, 203 n. 2, 218 n. 5, 255 
N. 3, 276 N. 4, 334 N. 2, 346 Nn. 1, 347 n. I, 
383 Nn. 3, 390 N. 5, 391 nN .4; on etymologies 
in Cratylus, 23; on Cratylus and an ideal 
language, 31; on genuineness of Laws, 322 

Grube, G. M. A., 59 n. 2, 66 n. 1, 97 nn. 1 and 
4,141 n. 3,213 Nn. 2,258 n. 2 

Guardians (in Laws), 330, 369 n. 4, 371 

Gulley, N., Go n. 2, 74 n. 4, 79, 81, 83 n. 1, 
103 nN. 2,174 Nn. 2, 266 n. I, 399 Nn. I 


Hackforth, R., 66 n. 1, 73 n. 2, 76 n. 2, 88 n. 3, 
131 n. 1, 161, 254 Nn. 2, 302 n. I, 411 n. 2, 
430 n. 1; on Philebus, 197 (date), 198 n. 1, 
202 N. 2, 205 N.1, 210 N. 3, 212, 213 n. 2, 215, 
217 N. 3, 222 n. 4, 226, 228 n. 1, 231 xn. 1, 
232, 235 n. 2; on Timaeus, 254 Nn. 2, 302 Nn. 1, 
303, 304 N. 3 

Hades, 474 

Haebler, C., 255 n. 1 

Hager, F. P., 259, 421 n. 4 

Hall, J., 324 n. 3, 336 nn. 1 and 4, 382 n.1 

Hambruch, E., 466 n. 1 

Hamilton, E., 122 n. 3 

Hamlyn, D. W., 54 n. 2, 161, 243 n. 2 

Hammer-Jensen, I., 274 n. 2 

Hardie, W. F. R., 46, 362 n. 4 

harmonic mean, 294 

harmony: cosmic, 300; of the spheres, 295 

Harward, J., 284 n. 4, 385 n. 1, 403 n. 2 


Heath, T. L., 449 n. 2, 451, 459 N. 3, 473, 
485 n.I 

heavenly bodies: perfect circular motion of, 
96 n. 3, 450; as evidence of divine ordering, 

the motions 
described, 2956; Greek theory justified, 
296 n. 2; Plato’s problem concerning, 
296 n. 2, 450; are themselves gods, 96 n. 3, 
305f., 386, 474; composition of, 476 

Hecataeus, 456 

Hector, 7 

hedonism, 199, 221, 222 and ch. III passim 
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Heinimann, F., 4, 27 n. 2 

Heisenberg, W., 241, 242 

heliocentric theory, 485 

Hellenistic philosophy, 469, 478 

Hephaestus, 182, 193 

Heraclides Ponticus, 3, 222 n. 4, 425, 483-9 
(see table of contents, p. xt) 

Heracliteanism, 2, 10, 78, 100, 221; relation to 
Plato, 80f., 266 n. 2, 270, 286, 426 

Heraclitus, 2, 4,75 n. 4, 80n. 4, 81, 99, 137 Nn. 2, 
195, 481 

Hermann, K. F., 53 n. 1 

Hermeias of Atarneus, 335, 400f., 470 

Hermocrates, 244, 246 n. 1 

Hermocrates, 246 n. 1 

Hermodorus, 433 n. 1, 49of. 

Hermogenes, 4f. and ch. I passim, 404 n. 3 

Herodotus, 68 n. 5, 69 n. 2, 195, 456 

Hesiod, 137 n. 2, 148 n. 1, 181 n. 4, 194, 195 

Hicken, W. F., 37 n. 1, 43 n. 1, 66n. 1, 104, 
lig n.1,117n. 1 

Hilpinen, R., 67 n. 2 

Hipparchus, 383, 389 

Hippias, 16, 126 n. 1, 158 

Hippocrates (Hippocratic 
314 

Hippodamus, 336 n. 1 

Histiaeus, 425, 491 

Hoffmann, E., 402 n. 1 

Homer, 148 n.1, 223, 365 n. 2, 395, 461 

homicide, 338 n. 1 

homonymy, heteronomy etc., 465f. 

homosexuality, 355 

Horn, F., 197 n. 2, 217 n. 3, 218 n. § 

Hospers: is 22 Nn. 3 

Howald, E., 251 n. 2, 411 n. 3 

Hultsch, F., 452 

Hume, D., 267 n. 1, 477 n. 3 

Hyperboreans, 396 

hypothesis, method of, in 
n. I 
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images, ontological status of, 135f., 157 

immortality, 38, 179, 358f., 467 

incest, 355 

Indefinite Dyad, 431, 436, 438, 439, 442, 472 

individuals, knowledge of, 210, 412-17; in 
Aristotle, 113 n. 1, 117, gist. 

indivisible lines: 439, 476 

induction, in Aristotle, 113, 415 

intoxication, advantages of, 325f., 328 

intuition, 403f., 410; in Speusippus, 467 

Ionian philosophers, 99, 137 n. 2, 276, 286 

irrational numbers, 283 n. 2, 289 n. 2, 347, 
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Jaeger, W., 132, 365 n. 3, 491 nw I 

Jason, 181 n. 4 

Jeans, James, 242 

Jones, R. M., 262 n. 3 

Jowett, B., 141 n. 3, 217 n. 3, 218 n. 1, 222 
N. 4, 235 N. 2, 236 n. §, 253, 334 N. 2; editors 
of, 1, 61 n. 3, 141 Nn. 3, 274 Nn. 2, 321 

judgement, see doxa 

Juvenal, 336 n. 5 


Kahn, C. H., 1 n. 2, 16 n. 2, 18 n. 2, 31 n. 1, 
148 n. 1, 341 n. 2, 349 

katros, 171 

Kamlah, W., 122 n. 1 

Kant, E., 267, 429 

Karpp, H., 452 n. 3, 454 n. 3 

Kenny, A., 218 n. 5 

Kepler, J., 242, 296 n. 2, 450 

Kerferd, G. B., 128 nn. 2 and 4, 331 n.1 

Kerschensteiner, J., 255 n. 1 

Keyt, D., 144, 146f., 265 

kinesis, to1 n. 1 

King-Farlow, J., 363 n. 3 

Kirk, G. S., 1, 4, 16 n. 2 

Klibansky, R., 241, 242 n. 1 

Kneale, M., 162 

knowledge (see also table of contents, pp. vi- 
vit), 6§; modern definition of, 673 Plato’s 
conception of, 67-9; Plato’s theory of, 
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Timaeus, 246, 251, 2§6, 286, in Laws, 
370f., 381, in Ep. 7, 406f. 

kosmos, 254, 255 n. 1 

Koster, W. J. W., 95 n. 1, 181 n. 4 

Boutoutannepouleu, D., 36n. 1 
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Krell, D. F., 307 n. 2 

Krieg, M., 

Kucharski, P., 59 n. 3 

Kuhn, H., 68 n. 5 
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Lacey, A. R., 386 n. 3 

Laches, 65, 70, 109 n. 1, 130 

Lang, P., 132. n. 2, 464n. 1 

Lasthenia of Mantinea, 446 n. 1 

law: a necessary second-best, 165, 187, 335; 
a blunt instrument, 186; unwritten law, 
334. 3; as education, 336; prefaces to laws, 
336, 359 

Laws, 145,193 n.1, 238, 246, 321-82 (see table 
of contents, pp. ix-x); theology in, 95; soul 
in, 271; unity of, 329; site and foundation 
of city, 333 

Lee, E. N., 85 nn. 3 and 4, 87, 89 n. 1, 266n.1 

Lee, H. D. P., 258, 319 n. 1 

Leisegang, H., 1 n. 2, 42 n. 1, 
I§I n. 2, 196 n. 1, 197 

Lesky, A., 255 n. 1, 470 

Letters of Plato, ch. VIII; (2) 400, (5) 400, 
(6) 400, (7) 31, §9, 399, 402—17, (8) 399 

letters, 115 n. 2, 176 n. 1, 211f.; whether 
known when seen, 83; compared to Forms, 
151; defined by Aristotle, 490 n. 1 

Levinson, R. B., 2 n. 1 

Leyden, W. von, 299 n. 1 

limit, 212, 285, 424, 430 

Llanos, A., 66 n. 1 

Lloyd, A. C., 385 n.1 

Lloyd, G. E. R., 234 n. 3, 267 n. 1, 283 n. 3, 
302 Nn. 2, 313. n. I, 360n. 1 

Locke, John, 429 

logos: in Heraclitus, 80; can it turn true 
belief into knowledge?, 114; possible 
meanings of, 118f., 177 n. 4; as speech, a 
weaving of Forms, 155f. 

Lonie, I. M., 484 n. 1, 486f. 

Lorenz, K., 161 
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nn. I and 2, 111 nn. 1 and 4, 115 n. 3, 119 
n,1,1210n. 4 
McL auichliny: A., 218 Nn. § 
Magnesia, 332, 333 
Maier, H., 209 n. 2 
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man: relation to God and the Cosmos, 90, 91, 
215, 246, 300; assimilation to God, 90, 412 
Manasse, M., 298 n. 1 
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Martin, T. H., 241, 
302 Nn. 3, 304 Nn. 2 

Masefield, J., 250 

Massagetae, 456 n. 2 

Materialists, 138-41 

mathematical objects, 426, 439, 471 n. 6, 472 

mathematics, 169; leads to philosophy, 300, 
478 (Xenocrates) ; in education (Laws), 347; 
in Epinomis, 386 n. 3; of Eudoxus, 448-50; 
mathematical problems differ from physical, 
462 

matter: Aristotle’s conception of, 266 n. 3, 
429, 433; different from corporeality, 268 

measure (see also metrion), 169f., 299, 468; 
as condition of goodness, 234, 237, 277, 318, 
375f., 430 

medicine, empirical methods of, 229f., 229 
n. 2; medical writers and Plato, 314 

Megarians, 36 n. 1, 42 n. I, 127, 128 n. 2, 
I4I n. 3, 209 n. 2 

Megillus, 323f. and elsewhere in ch. V 

memory, 217; in Theaetetus, 83f., 85 

Menaechmus, 449, 462, 49! 

Menedemus, 132 

Meno, 57 

Meno, 42, 65, 67, 70, 73 N. 2, 103, 119, 407, 465 

Méridier, L., 1, 2, 9 n. 3, 23 n. 2, 28 n. 2 

Merlan, P., 391 n. 2, 427 n. 1, 447 nn. 2 and 6, 
448 n. 1, 458, 459 n. 1, 460 nn. 2, 3 and 5 

metaphor, Aristotle on, 112 

metrion, metron, 169f., 238 

microcosm, man as, 215, 246, 309 

Milky Way, as abode of souls, 488f. 

Mill, J. S., 5, 22 n. 3, 336n.1 

fain (see also nous; psyché): transcends 
sensation (Theaetetus), 85; divine Mind as 
creator, (Sophist) 159, (Philebus) 213, 214f., 
236, 237, (Timaeus) ch. IV passim, persuades 
Necessity, 273; human mind part of the 
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mixed constitution, al 340, 356 

moon: motion of, 296; inhabited, 312, 484, 485 

Moore, G. E., 22 n. 3, 82 n. 1, 108 
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Moravesik, J. M. E., 122 n. 1 

Moreau, J., 217 n. 3, 485 n. 1 
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nn. 1 and 6, 341, 344 nn. 1 and 2, 345 nn. 
2-5, 346 nn. 2 and 5, 347 n. 3, 349 nn. 1 and 
2, 350 Nn. 1, 3§4.nn. 2 and 4, 369 nn. I and 3, 
370 n. 1; on Letters, 399 n. 1, 401 n. 1, 
409 nn. 1 and 3, 411 n. 3 

Mortley, R. J., 129 n. 2, 278 n. 4 

Morton, A. Q., 243, 385 n. 1, 402 n. 1 

motion: caused by soul, 142 n. 1; and reality, 
142-7; Form of, 149 n. 3, 150; pre-cosmic, 
not caused by soul, 271f., 291 n. 2 

Muller, C. W., 383 n. 2 

music, practice of opposed to theory, 229 n. 2; 
in education (Laws), 327f., 346; decline of, 
332 

mysticism, 34, 412 

myth, Plato’s use of, 179, 250, 411f. 


Nakhnikian, G., 1 n. 2, 74 n. 3,77. 4 

names: use of ‘name’, 5 n. 4, 155 n. 3; status, 
function and correctness of names, ch. I 
passim, 404; as instruments, rof. 

nature, opposed to art, 361, 362 

necessity (ananké), 238, 253, 272~—4, 287, 291, 
292 

Nelson, E. J., 267 n. 1 

Neoplatonists, 34 

Neugebauer, O., 485 n. 1 

Newell, R. W., 82 n. 1 

Newiger, H.-J., 36 n. 1 

Newton, Isaac, 242, 286 n. 2 

Nicol, A. T., 292 

Nocturnal Council, 330, 338, 353, 368-75, 385 

noéma, 4§ 

Nomophylakes, 333, 353, 356, 369, 370, 374 

nomos, 6; opposed to physis, 88, 36o0f. 

nous, 406; in Parmenides, 50; in Aristotle, 
equated with sensation, 113, 415; relation 
to psyché, 275 n. 1, 367; in Xenocrates, 
480 
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Novotny, F., 386 n. 3 

number, 212; philosophical and popular, 213 
n. 1, 230; study of replaces dialectic in 
Epinomis, 386; ideal and mathematical, 437 

459f.; 
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in Xenocrates, 472; wide significance of, 480 


One, the 426f., 429, 439, 472; cause of good, 
431; in Speusippus, 459-62; as God in 
Xenocrates, 474; and in Plato, 442 

One-and-Many problem, 6of., 148f., 206ff. 

onomatopoeia, 10-12 

Orphism, 61, 137 n. 2, 216 

Oscanyan, F., 126 n. 1 

Osiris, 456 

ousia, see essence 

Owen, G. E. L., 46, 54n. 2, 102 n. 2, 139 n. 2, 
147 nN. 2, 148 n. 2, 149 n. 2, 1§1 nN. 4, 177 
nn. 2-4, 378 n. 3; on date of Cratylus, 1, of 
Philebus, 197 n. 33 On Forms in Podtticus, 
178-80; on Timaeus, (date) 243, 266 n. 2, 
298 n. 1, 299n. 1 
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pain, 74 Nn. 2, 317, 3266. 

Panaetius, 241 

Panagiotou, S., 42 n. 2 

Pannekoek, A., 485 n. 1 

paradeigma, meaning of, 173, 174 

Parmenides, 12 n. 3, 75 n. 4, 99, 107, 123, 135, 
147, 148, 152, 154, 276, 299; for Plato’s 
relation to him see especially 47, 57, 80, 160, 
280, 298 

Parmenides, 1, 33~61 (see table of contents, v- 
vt), 76, 121, 148, 207 

Peck, A. L., 46 n. 2, 47 n. 5,149 N. 3, 151 n. 2, 
159, 16rf. 

Penner, T., 218 n. 5 

peras, 209, 429-31 

perception, 74f. 

Perdiccas of Macedon, 400 

Persia, 331f., 456, 490, 491 n. I 

persuasion, 103 

Peterson, S., 42 n. 2 

Pfister, F., 336 n. 2 

Phaedo, 1, 2, 22, 26 n. 1, 28, 59» 64 n. 1, 141, 
159, 170, 207, 246, 252, 267; Fore in, 
37f., 48, 50, 150, 255, 441 n. 2; soul in, 
145, 406; divine mind in, 203; pleasure i 
233 Nn. 2; reincarnation in, 307 

Phaedrus, 1, 27, 47, 50, 61, 133, 140, 142 n. 1, 
145, 174 N. 2, 308 

phantasia, 155 

EMetecyaes, 137 Nn. 2 
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Philebus, 197-240 (see table of contents, p. vit), 
431, 454f.; relation to Timaeus, 244, 270n. 1 

Philip, J. A., 193 n. 3 

Philip of Macedon, 400 

Philip of Opus, 321, 369 n. 3 

Philistion, 314 

Philosopher, 123, 1§4, 171 n. 1 

philosophers: character of, 89f., 124; described 
in The Rivals, 391f. 

Phrygian language, 9 n. 3 

physical world, see flux-theory 

physiology, 314 
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Pierce, C. S., 301 n. 3 

Pindar, 337 n. 1, 362 n. 3 

Pines, S., 477 n. 4, 478 

planets: motions of, 296; life on, 312 

Platon, N., 249 

play-groups, 346, 349 

pleasure, 74 n. 2, ch. Ill passim (see table of 
contents, p. vut); in Protagoras, 202 n. 2; 
in Timaeus, 317; in Laws, 3266. ; in Eudoxus 
453-5; as process, 228f., 455; in Speusippus, 

Pohle, W. , 289 n. 2 

Polemo(n), 392, 482 

political society, development of, 330f. 

Politicus, 1, 28 n. 1, 145, 154, 163-96 (see 
table of contents, pp. vit—viti), 238, 365, 432; 
see also Republic 

Popper, K. R., 244, 269 n. 1, 289 n. 2, 351; 
on date of Theaetetus, 62; on Plato’s cosmic 
geometry, 242; on the Receptacle of 
Becoming, 265 n. 5, 268; on structure of 
primary bodies, 283 n. 2, 289 n. 2; on Forms 
in Laws, 378f. 

population-control, 342 n. 1 

Posidonius, 241 

Presocratics (see also Ionian philosophers), 
362, 421 

private life, regulation of, 334 n. 4, 342f., 350, 
357 

Proclus, 46, 141 n. 3; on Parmenides, 34; on 
Timaeus, 269, 283 n. 3, 293 n. 4; on Xeno- 
crates, 476 

Prodicus, 27 fi. 2, 169, 3935 396 

Prometheus, 182, 193 

Proportion, importance of (see a/so measure), 
276-8, 294 

Protagoras, 3, 12 n. 3, 18f., 63, 7§=89, 100, 
106, 126 n. I, 134M. I, 158, 170, 321 Nn. 4, 

_ 362, 379 

Protagoras, 1, 99, 182 n. 3, 185, I91, 202 n. 2, 
221, 239, 329 
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Protarchus, 198, and ch. III passim 

psyché (see also soul), 216; in Theatetus, 86, 
(distinguished from sense-organs) orf., 
103, 316; in Sophist (purification of), 126f.; 
as mind, 141; as self-mover, 142 n. 13 
as principle of animation, 215; in Aristotle, 
261; relation to nous, 275 n. 1; in Phaedo, 316 

Puhvel, J., 255 n. 1 

Pythagoreans, 8 n. 2, 99, 141 n. 3, 169, 170 
N. 3, 193, 209 n. I, 213 Nn. 1, 216, 226, 229 
N. 2, 238, 277, 280, 281, 285, 286, 294, 421, 
426, 430f., 435, 439, 484 nn. 2 and 5; for 
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especially 439f.; on names, 5 n. 4; on women, 
307; and Speusippus, 459; aathematical basis 
of physical objects, 281f., 285, 472, 477; on 
souls in the Milky Way, 488f.; influence on 
Academy, 489, 490 

Raeder, H., 66 n. 1, 245 n. 1, 385 

reason, see mind 

Receptacle of Becoming (Timaeus), 263-9 

recollection, theory of, see anamnesis 

Rees, D. A., Go n. 2, 174 Nn. 2, 243 n. 2 

Reiche, H. A. T., 243 n. 2 

reincarnation, 92, 307, 358f. 

Reitzenstein, R., 196 

religion, traditional, 306, 357, 475 

Republic, 1, 65, 122, 145, 202, 375; comparison 
with Politicus, 183f., 185, 186 n. 1, 187, r9rf., 
with Tindale: 245, with Laws, per a with 
Ep. 7, 409-11 

Reverdin, O., 357 n. 1 

Rhadamanthys, 395 

rhetoric, 189, 231, 237 n. 1, 376; distinguished 
from Sophistry, 157f. 

Rich, A., 260, 262 

Richardson, M., 18 n. 2 

Ridgeway, W., 282 n. 3 

Rist, J. M., 51.n. 1, 98 nn. 2 and 3, 99, roo n. 3, 
104, 268 n. 2; on immanent Forms, 48, 
213 Nn. 2, 393 n.1 

Ritter, C., 22 n. 1, on. 1, 62 n. 1, 141 n. 3, 
165 n. 1, 168 n. 3, 169 nN. 1, 170 N. 3, 174 N. 2, 
260, 393 Nn. 2, 402 Nn. I 

Rivals, The, 390-2 

Rivaud, A., 242 n. 1, 245 n. 1, 294n. 3 

Robinson, R., 5 nn. 3 and 4, 17, 56n. 1, 621n. 1, 
66, 81 n. I, 104, 108 n. 3, 121 NM. 2, 159, 403 

Robinson, T. M., 243 n. 2, 402 n. 1 

Rodier, G., 197 n. 2, 209 n. 2, 213 n. 2, 218 
N. §, 235 N. 2, 236 

Rohde, E., 245 n. 1 

Rorty, A., 104, 117 n. I 


Rosen, S., 419 n. 3 

Ross, W. D., go n. 1, 42 n. 1, 43 n. 2, 46, 56 
n. 1 and 2, with 76 n. 1, 141 n. 3, 150, 213 
nN. 2, 268 n. 2, 423 n. 1; on Cratylus, 1, 2, 
21 n. 1, 22 n. 1; on immanent Forms, 48; 
on knowledge and true judgement, 106; on 
Timaeus, 270 n. 13 On generation of 
numbers, 438f. 

Roth, M., 5 n. 3, 30 

Rothstein, J. M., 363 n. 3 

Runciman, W. G., 47, 52 n. 2, 59 n. 3, 66 n. 1, 
67 n. 3, 68 n. 2, 76n. 1, 104,121, 130N. 1,139 
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Parmenides, 53.1, 54M. 1, 55 n. 5, §6n. 2, 
59; on Protagoras, 88 n. 1; on Philebus, 210 
Nn. 3, 220 
kn, J. us 249° 
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on defnition Govith ith Whitehead, A. N.), 22 
n. 3 

Ryle, G., 46, son. 1, §4n. 1, 68 n. 1, 112, 129 
n, 3, 245 n. 1, 323. 2, 411 n. 2; on date of 
Parmenides, 34; of Philebus, 197; on 
pleasures and pains, 222 n. 2; on date of 


Timaeus, 243 N 2, 244 


Sachs, E., 61 n. 3, 63 n. 1, 283 n. 3, 288 n. 3 

Sambursky, S., 257, 485 n. 1 

Same, the, 293; motion of, 296, 297 

Santorin, 248 

Saunders, T. J., 321 n. 1, 324 n. 3, 333 n. 4, 
337 N. 4, 338 Nn. §, 346N. 1, 349 Nn. 2, 351. I, 
354 n. 2, 365 n. 2, 366, 371 N. §, 372 Nn. 4, 
379 nN. 3, 382 Nn. 2 

Schadewaldt, W., 1 

Schiaparelli, G., 485 n. 1 

Schipper, E. W., 153 n. 4 

Schleiermacher, F. E. D., 391 n. 1, 393 

Schmidt, H., 66 n. 1 

Schofield, M., 35 n. 1, 36.n. 3, 222 nn. 4 and 5, 
448 n. 3, 452 Nn. 4, 469 n. 3 

scholé, 89 n. 2 

sensation (and perception), 217, 314-17; as 

step to knowledge, 29, 50; 
understood in Greece, 74f.; theories of, 
ch. IT (2) (1); Speusippus on, 466f. 

Shorey, P., 298 n. 1, 393 n. 2, 399, 435 n. 1 

sight, 272f., 300, mechanism of, ( Theaetetus) 
77, (Timaeus) 315, (Histiaeus) 491 

Silverthorne, M. J., 351 n. 1 

Simonds, Lord, 336 n. 1 

Simonides, 68 n. 5 
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Singer, C., 242 

Sisyphus, 397 

Skemp, J. B., 63 n. 2, 243 n. 2, 254 :n. 1; on 
Politicus, 163 nn. 1 and 2, 166 n. 1, 168 n. 3, 


170 nN. 3, I7I n. I, 173 Nn. I, 176, 
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and 3, 180 n, 2, 181 nn. 3 and 4; 189 nn. I 
and 3, 191, 193 n. 2, 195, 196 n. 13 on 
Timaeus, 271 n. 1, 295 n. 3 

slavery and slaves, 338, 347-9 

Socrates, 4, 63, 160, 184, 186, 215 n. 1, 246, 326, 
421; disclaims knowledge, 5; character of 
the Platonic, 16, 25, 32, 64f.; as intellectual 


midwife. 6°. 72 
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characterized in Sophist, 127f.; divine sign 
of, 393f. 

Socrates the younger, 33, 63, 163 

Socratic literature, 384 

Solmsen, F., 97 n. 1, 183, 232, 265 n. 3, 283 
n. 3, 385 n. 1, 40o2n. 1 

Solon, 248f. 

Sophist, 1, 28 n. 1, 29, 51, 55, 65, 122~63 (see 
table of contents, p. viti), 432 

Sophists, 3, 16, ch. II (3) passim, 361, 409 n. 1 

Sophocles, 221 n. 1 

Souilhé, J., 139 n. 2, 383, 384, 388, 389, 390, 
392, 393s 395, 397 

soul (see also psyche and table of OnE PP: 
ix and x): links sensible and intelligible 
worlds, 50, 60; responsible for evil?, 93-5; 
‘soul’ as collective, 95 n. 2; as self-activated 
cause of motion, 95, 145, 295, 363-5; 
temporally prior and superior to body, 292, 
358f., 362f.; divine element in human soul, 
(Sophist) 190, (Philebus) 203, 215; soul of 
the cosmos, 292-9; as a harmony, 294f.; in 
Phaedrus, 308; proper care of, 318f., 375; 
akin to Forms, 145, 406 

sound, nature of, 490 

space, 264-6, 290, 301 

Sparta, 324 n. 2, 331, 332, 343 n. 4; laws and 
manners of, 325, 327, 328 n. 2, 334, 346 
N. 4, 352, 353 

Speusippus, 131 n. 3, 132, 222 n. 4, 228 n. 1, 
243, 292 N. 1, 303, 400, 423, 425, 436, 438, 
457-69 ( (see table o f contents, P- x1), 482 

Spoerri, W., 271 n. 3 

Sprague, R. K., 41 n. 1, 392 n. 4 

Sprute, J., 66 n. 1, 112 n. 4 

Statesman, see Politicus 

statesmanship: as the art of the right mean, 
169, ee of the ee 184, 187 
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Stewart, M. A., 243 n. 2 

Stoelzel, E., 65 n. 1, 66, 71, 107 n. 3, TIO Nn. 2 
Stoics, 397, 469 n. 4, 481, 482 

Strang, C., 21, 243 n. 2 

Strawson, P. F., 156 n. 2 

Striker, G., 207 n. 1 

stylometry, 62 n. 1, 243, 385 n. 1, 402 n. 2 
sun, 296, 299, 300 

Symposium, 47 


Taran, L., 251 n.1, 271 n. 5, 284 Nn. 4, 302 n. 2, 
303 Nn. I, 305, 321 Nn. 2, 372 Nn. 5, 385 n. 1, 
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Tarrant, D., 243 n. 2 

Tarrant, H. A. S., 292 n. 1, 458, 460 n. 5, 
463 n. 2 

Tate, J., 168 n. 3, 192 n. 2, 361 n. 1 

Taylor, A. E., 42 n. 1, 52. 2, 59 n. 2, 61 n. 3, 
218 n. 55 on date of Cratylus, 1; on Forms 
and particulars, 46; on Sophist, 127, 128 n. 4, 
137 Nn. 4,141 n. 33 on Philebus, 202, 225 n. 3, 
226 n. 13 on Timaeus, 258 n. 2, 259 nn. 2 
and 4, 265 nn. 2 and 5, 266 n. 3, 274 Nn. 2, 
276 N. 4, 277, 283 Nn. 3, 287 N. I, 293 Nn. 4, 
294 NN. 2~4, 295 N. 5, 296 N. 2, 301, 303 
n. 1, 306 n. 2, 312; on Laws, 341 n. 2, 
345 N. 3, 346 n. 5, 366; on LEpinomis, 
385 n. 1, 386 n. 3; on Theages, 393 n. 1 

techné, 221, 361; government as, 183, 187 

teleology, 21, 40, 100, 203, 256f., 275, 313, 445 

Teloh, H., and Louzecky, D. J., 42 n. 2 

Terpsion, 63, 64 

Theaetetus, 61, 72f. and elsewhere in ch. II (2), 
129, 448 

Theaetetus, 1, 29, 61~122 (see table of contents, 
pp. vi-~vit), 133, 134, 141, 154, 170, 298 n. 1, 
393 

Theages, 482 

Theages, 392~4 

Theodorus of Cyrene, 63, 72, 80, 89, 90 

theology (see also God; mind; Laws in 
contents table): of Philebus, 214~16, 2371.; 
of Speusippus, 463; of Xenocrates, 474 

Theophrastus, 218 n. 5, 303 n. 1 

Thera, 248 
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Theuth, arf. 
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Thompson, W. H., 411 n. 2 

Thrasylus (tetralogies of), 383, 390, 399 
Thrasymachus, 362, 387, 388, 389 
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Thyestes, 181 

Timaeus, 61, 81, 145, 1§9, 215, 232, 233 n. 2, 
238, 241~320 (see table of contents, pp. viii~ 
tx), 362, 439 

Tigerstedt, E. N. 

time, 299ff., 491 

Toeplitz, O., 386 n. 3 

Trevaskis, J. R., 128 nn. 2 and 4, 210, n. 3, 
294 N. 3 

tropé, 194 

truth (see also alétheia): equated with being, 
154; Plato’s attitude to, 327 
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unity (see also One), goodness of, 431 
‘unwritten doctrine’, ch. VIII; bibliography 
on, 418 n. I, 419 nn. I-4 


Versényi, L., 336 n. 4, 341 n. I 

Vidal-Naquet, P., 244 n. 1, 250n. I 

virtue (see also aret@): unity and plurality of, 
329f., 369, 371; On Virtue (dialogue), 383, 
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Vlastos, G., 35 n. 2, 36 n. 2, 68 n. 53 on self- 
predication of Forms, 42; on Timaeus, 
(date) 243 n. 2, 289 nn. 1 and 2, 295 n. 5, 
296 n. 2, 302 n. 2, 305, 362 n. 4; on Laws, 
362 n. 4, 365 

Vogel, C. J. de, 144, 193 n. 3, 243 n. 2, 259 nn. 
zand 4, 421 n. 3, 437, 441 n. 2 

Voss, O., 483 n. 4 


Vries, G. J. de, 62, n. 1, 419 n. 3 


Waerden, B. L. van der, 485 n. 1 

Wahl, J., 34 

Wake, W. C., 402 n. 1 

Walker, M. G., 33 n. 1, 58 n.1 
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weaving: definition of, 165, 166; statesmanship 
compared to, 166, 172, 173, 176, 177, 189f. 

Wenhrli, F., 483 n. 6 


Weil, R., 331 n. 1 
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n. 2 

Weizsacker, C. F. von, 267 n. 1 

Wernicke, K., 249 

Whewell, W., 267, 429 

White, F. C., 75 n. 2 

Whitehead, A. N., 22 n. 3, 242 
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n. 2, 123 nn. 1 and 2, 164n. 1, 183, 198 nn. 
I, 2and 4, 222 n. 4, 259, 313, 321 N. 3, 333 
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Williams, B. A. O., 199 n. 2, 218 n. 4 
Wilson, J. Cook, 441 n. 2 

Winspear, A. D., 243, 385 n. 1, 402 n. 2 
Wippern, J., 420 nn. 1 and 3, 421 n.1, 431 Nn. 4 
Wittgenstein, L., 69, 70, 114 n. 1 

women, 307, 342 N. 2, 345, 3536. 

Wright, L., 451 n. 3 

wrongdoing is involuntary, 126 n. 3, 318, 337 


N. 4, 357, 376-8, 482f. 
Wundt, M., 34, 36n. 1 


Xenocrates, 253, 284 n. 4, 303, 304, 385 n. I, 
386 n. 2, 401, 423, 425, 436, 440 N. 3, 459 
Nn. 2, 467, 469-83 (see table of contents, p. xt), 
480f. 

Xenophanes, 137, 485 n. 2 
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Zekl, H. G., 53 n. 1 

Zeller, E., 53 n. 1, 97 n. 4, 213, 215, 265, 268 
N. §, 443 N. 2, 463 N. 2, 476 Nn. 3 

Zeno of Citium, 469, 481, 482 

Zeno of Elea, 430 n. 2, 449; in Parmenides, 35 
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Zeyl, D. J., 266 n. 2 
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Greek words transliterated in the text will be found in the general index 


&Sixla, 377 n. 2 
&BoAbovanc. &80Acay! 
&Bodtoyns, &SoAccx! 
aisfinas, 74n. 4, 83 
éxdfaptos, 227n. 1 
GAnOr\s, GANGera, 18 n. 1 
éAACBOFla, 108 n. 2 

d&Aoyov, dAdyus, 114 Nn. 2, 269 n. I 
d&vapyxia, 352 n. 2 

SvOUCIHEeH. 117 Nn. 2 
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KOKATAIG, 468 


é&owpatov, 178 n. 2 
é&tovov [elSos]}, 432 n. 


Pavavaos, 90 n. 2 
PAGBn, 377 Nn. 2 


yévos, 27n. 2, 129 nn. 2and 4,149N. 5, 151 n. 2, 
159 

ylyveodan, yryvopeva, 232, 233 Nn. 3, 303 

Ylyv@oxeiv, 67 n. 3 

yupvacia, 53 


Snuioupyds, Snuioupyeiv, 159 n. 1 
Sd€a, So€azeiv, 74 n. 4, 86 n. 3 
Suvauis, 139 nN. 2, 14ON. 2, 143 N. 5 


elSévan, 67 n. 3, 68 n. 5 


el5ac¢ 27n. 2, 51m. 1, 129Nn. 
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153, 1§9 
elSeoAov, 135 n. I, 163 N. 3, 359 N. 2 
Exporyeiov, 263 n. 3, 266 n. 3, 269 n. 2, 438 n. 2 
Evvoia, 110 n. I 
Emlotacba, EmiotHUN, 25n.1,67N. 3,68, 105 n.1, 


199 n. I 
fwépa, gin. 1 
Béois, 5 n. 4 


ISéa, 259 n. 1 
Tyvn, 269 n. 2 


Koivwvla, Koivwvelv, 60, 150 
Kplveiv, 86 n. 3 
KpITIKT), 298 n. 2 


Aoyos, 70 


uéoos. 162 Nn. A, A422 Nz 
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WETpPIOS, 192 nN. I 
UILWaTA, 267 n. 2 


Nv 


vonua, 46 n. I 


vOoos, 377 N. 3 
vous, 406 n. 2 


ofeoban, 86 n. 3 

OuaAd, 291 n. I 

Opolopepf], 117 N. 2 

dpavupov, 267 n. 3 

Svova, 5 n. 3,155 nN. 3, 156n. 1 

Spos, 70, 139 n. 2 

ovoia, 22 n. 3, 102 nn. I and 2, 103 n. 1, 149 N. 5, 
150, 417 N. 4 


Trapdberyua, 99 n. 1 
tmwapovola, 139 n. I 
WHOXEWV, 143 N. 5 
Teplorepa, 112 n. I 
Toots, 138 Nn. I 
TIPEOBUTEPOS, 292 N. 2 


Pipa, 11 n. 4,156 n. 1 
copia, 68 n. 4 

otoixeia, 115 n. 2,176 n. I 
otpoutds, 457 n. I 
CULETPOS, 77 N. 2 
oupTAoKt, 161 f, 

ouvaitia, 273 n. I 


UTroSoxt, 255 n. 3 


gatta, 112 nN. 1 
PPOVNAIS, 90, 236 Nn. 3 


XwpIopds, Go n. I 
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